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JONATHAN B. TURNER. 


The Life and Labors of Jonathan B. Turner 
By Edmund J. James. 


On the Sth of February, 1575, more than three hundred 
years ago, the towers of the cathedral of St. Peter in the old 
city of Leyden looked down upon a wonderful flower crowned 
procession. ‘‘It was preceded,’’ says Motley in his Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, ‘‘by a military escort consisting of the citizen 
militia and the five companies of infantry stationed in the city. 
Then came, drawn by four horses, a splendid triumphal 
chariot on which sat a female figure arrayed in snow white 
garments. This was the Holy Gospel. She was attended by the 
Four Evangelists who walked on foot at each side of her char- 
iot. Next followed Justice, with sword and scales, mounted, 
blindfold, upon a unicorn, while those learned doctors, Julian, 
Papinian, Ulpian and Tribonian, rode on each side, attended 
by two lackeys and four men at arms. After these came 
Medicine, on horseback, holding in one hand a treatise of the 
healing art, in the other, a garland of drugs. The curative 
goddess rode between the four eminent physicians, Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, Dioscorides and Theophrastus, and was at- 
tended by two footmen and four pike bearers. Last of the al- 
legorical personages came Minerva, prancing in complete 
steel, with lance at rest, and wearing her Medusa shield. 
Aristotle and Plato, Cicero and Vergil, all on horseback, with 
attendants in antique armor at their back, surrounded the 
daughter of Jupiter, while the city band, discoursing eloquent 
music from hautboy and viol, came upon the heels of the 
allegory. Then followed the mace-bearers and other officials, 
escorting the orator of the day, the newly appointed profes- 
sors and doctors, the magistrates and dignitaries, and the 
body of the citizens generally, completing the procession. 


* Commencement Address at the University of Illinois, June 12, 1912. 
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Marshalled in this order, through triumphal arches and 
over a pavement strewed with flowers, the procession moved 
slowly up and down the different streets and along the quiet 
canals of the city. As it reached the Nuns’ Bridge, a barge of 
triumph, gorgeously decorated, came floating slowly down the 
sluggish Rhine. Upon its deck, under a canopy enwreathed 
with laurels and oranges, and adorned with tapestry, sat 
Apollo, attended by the Nine Muses, all in classical costume. 
At the helm stood Neptune with his trident. The Muses 
executed some beautiful concerted pieces; Apollo twanged his 
lute. Having reached the landing place, this deputation from 
Parnassus stepped on shore, and stood awaiting the arrival 
of the procession. Each professor as he advanced was gravely 
embraced and kissed by Apollo and all the Nine Muses in turn, 
who greeted their arrival, besides, with the recitation of an 
elegant Latin poem. This classical ceremony terminated, the 
whole procession marched together to the cloister of St. 
Barbara, the place prepared for the new university, where 
they listened to an eloquent oration by the Rev. Caspar Kol- 
has, after which they partook of a magnificent banquet. 
With this memorable feast, in the place where famine had so 
lately reigned, the ceremonies were coneluded.”’ 
This was on the fifth of February 1575. 


The same author in describing the condition of the people 
of the city of Leyden on the first of October of the preceding 
year, that is, four short months before, while the city was be- 
ing besieged by the Spaniards, declared that they were literally 
starving. Bread, maltcake and horseflesh, had entirely dis- 
appeared. Dogs, cats, rats and other vermin were esteemed 
luxuries. A small number of cows kept as long as possible 
for their milk still remained, but a few were killed from day 
to day, and distributed in minute proportions, hardly suf- 
ficient to support life, among the famishing population. 
Starving wretches swarmed daily around the shambles where 
these cattle were slaughtered, contending for any morsel 
which might fall, and lapping eagerly the blood as it ran 
along the pavement, while the hides, chopped and boiled, were 
greedily devoured. Women and children all day long were 
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seen searching gutters and dunghills for morsels of food, 
which they disputed fiercely with the famishing dogs. The 
green leaves were stripped from the trees and every living 
herb was converted into human food; but these expedients 
could not avert starvation. The daily mortality was frightful. 
Infants starved to death on the maternal breasts which famine 
had parched and withered. Mothers dropped dead in the 
streets, with their dead children in their arms. In many 
houses the watchmen in their rounds, found a whole family 
of corpses, father, mother and children, side by side; for a 
disorder called the plague, naturally engendered of hardship 
and famine, now came, as if in kindness to abridge the agony 
of the people. The pestilence stalked at noonday through the 
city, and the doomed inhabitants fell like grass beneath its 
scythe. From six to eight thousand human beings sank be- 
fore this scourge alone, and yet the people resolutely held 
out, women and men mutually encouraging each other to resist 
the foreign foe, an evil more horrible than pest or famine. 

When the rescuers of the city entered it on the 31st of 
October, the coast was lined with the famishing population. As 
they rode through the canals every human being that could 
stand, came forth to greet the preservers of the city. Bread 
was thrown from every vessel among the crowd. The poor 
creatures who for two months, had had no wholesome food and 
who had lately been starving, snatched the blessed gift at last 
too liberally bestowed. Many choked themselves to death in 
the greediness with which they devoured their bread. Others 
became ill with the effects of plenty thus suddenly relieved 
from starvation. 

Such, in brief, is the drift of the story of the siege and relief 
of Leyden, a little city in the center of Holland, with fewer 
than fifty thousand inhabitants, which had undergone two 
dreadful sieges within a little more than a year; and had 
finally seen the entire territory surrounding it, engulfed by 
the waves of the ocean conjuring a noble relieving fleet to 
reach its walls. 


The service that Leyden had done to Holland by resisting 
the attempt of the Spanish armies to subdue it, was realized 
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and appreciated by its sister states which made up the Dutch 
Confederacy, and they wished to give to this people some 
evidence of their appreciation. And the story goes that the 
great William of Orange asked the people of Leyden, whose 
members had been reduced by famine possibly fully fifty per 
cent. and whose wealth had been largely swept away by the 
‘fire, the sword and the flood, what they desired, which they pre- 
ferred of two things that Holland might give, exemption 
from taxation for the common purpose, for a generation to 
come, or the founding of a university. These poverty stricken 
Dutchmen, gaunt and haggard with hunger, in the midst of 
their sand covered fields and ruined city, did not hesitate a 
moment to choose the university. And so this institution was 
founded, and opened with the pageant I have described above, 
and the name of Leyden from that time to the present has been 
an honorable one in the world of letters and learning and 
science. At some periods of modern history the University of 
Leyden was distinctly the leading center of life and light and 
sweetness for the entire world of European civilization. And 
there has never been a time in the ebb and flow of human cul- 
ture, from the founding of the university to the present, when 
it did not include within its faculty some names of world wide 
fame and world wide importance. 

A little over a hundred years ago, the great Napoleon 
touched with his finger the fabric which had been erected by 
Frederick the Great through long toil, and with masterly 
ability, and it seemed to crumble into dust. The French 
armies swept over Northern Germany, and a French emperor 
dictated from the white palace of the King the termis on which 
the German nation might continue to exist. There have been 
few periods in German history more humiliating, filled with 
more degrading examples of self seeking, of narrow outlook 
and of selfish exploitation, than the years which immediately 
preceded and followed the battle of Jena. 

The successor of the great Frederick was left with a mere 
fragment of the Prussian state. And the conditions under 
which he might govern this were so humiliating that they 
would have forced a more generous spirit into an early grave. 
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But in the midst of this wreck of a nation, when the wise men 
of the state were looking in every direction to do something 
which promised to be full of life and light and power for the 
future in which they all believed, there was a common opinion 
that no one thing could be done which would help ensure the 
resurrection of the nation more powerfully than the founding 
of a university. And the Prussian king a hundred years ago 
laid broad and deep the foundation of the University of 
Berlin, which has become the greatest university of this or 
any other time. It contributed immediately and powerfully 
to stirring anew the feelings of patriotism which seemed for 
a time extinguished within the German breast. It trained 
men, and fired their hearts, and subsequently labored in 
season and out of season, in the midst of great discourage- 
ments, now driven forward by the goads of radicals, now 
put in chains by the reactionary elements which for a time 
were in the ascendant, patiently working out the salvation of 
the Prussian people in the only way in which the salvation of 
a people ever can be worked out, by patient, careful, in- 
dustrious development of the qualities necessary to national 
greatness. 

That Prussia was again restored, that it became greater 
than ever before and that it led the German people in their 
contest for German union and national aggrandizement, is due 
in no small part to the founding of this institution of learning 
in the very darkest days of national humiliation and distress. 

On the second day of July, 1862, Abraham Lincoln, Presi- 
dent of the United States, signed a bill providing for the 
establishment of a higher institution of learning in every 
American state, at the expense of the federal government. 

This, too, was a period of national humiliation. The at- 
tempt had been made to rend asunder the American Union. 
Some of the most important states had formed a separate 
federation and were resisting the enforcement of federal law 
through the length and breadth of their territory. In a large 
part of the national territory federal law was not observed; 
federal warrants could not run; federal officers were not 
obeyed; and in the attempt to enforce federal law, a series 
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of conflicts had already occurred, the total result of which 
was not such as to justify the fond anticipations of northern 
patriots that the war could soon be brought to an end by the 
re-establishment of national supremacy. On the contrary, 
the federal capitol itself had been more than once in real 
danger, even though unknown to’the foe and while some 
victories had been achieved along the banks of the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, more than a year was still to elapse before 
the President of the Federal Union could declare that the 
Father of Waters again flowed unvexed to the sea. 

In this hour of national humiliation and defeat, when the 
courage of the enemy was, on the whole, at its highest point, 
when there were many signs that some of the members of the 
existing union would not be long content to attempt to enforce 
its law over recalcitrant territory; when it had become the 
firm conviction of most Europeans, including even the 
friends of the American republic, that it would probably be 
impossible to re-establish the federal authority ; when even so 
shrewd a knower of men as the great Gladstone could declare 
that the American Union had been dissolved—in this hour of 
deepest affliction and deepest discouragement, President 
Lincoln signed his name to a bill which in its outworking has 
resulted in the largest endowment for popular higher educa- 
tion that the world has ever seen. Surely this is significant, 
that three communities of peoples, or nations, as different as 
Holland at the end of the 16th century, and Prussia at the 
beginning of the 19th, and the United States toward the end 
of the third quarter, should see a means of national resur- 
rection and of national salvation, in the founding and develop- 
ment of higher institutions of learning. 


This act of July 2, 1862, commonly known as the Morrill 
Act, granted to each state in the Union, thirty thousand acres 
of land for each senator and representative to which the 
state was entitled in the Federal Congress, for the endow- 
ment, support, and maintenance of at least one college, whose 
leading object should be, without excluding other scientific 
and classical studies, and including military tactics, to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the 
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mechanic arts, in order to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life. 

The United States government, miler the provision of this 
act and of subsequent acts, is contributing annually toward 
the support of the state colleges of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, established under the provisions of the first 
act, two and a half millions of dollars annually. Each state 
has at least one such institution, and in seventeen southern 
states there are, in addition, separate institutions for negroes. 
The federal government contributes annually to each state, 
for the benefit of these institutions, fifty thousand dollars, and 
in addition, thirty thousand dollars in partial support of 
agricultural experiment stations maintained in connection 
with the agricultural colleges. 

The aggregate value of the permanent funds and equipment 
of the land grant colleges and universities, exceeded in 1909, 
a total of $111,882,686. The income of these institutions for 
the year 1909, was nearly twenty millions of dollars. To pro- 
duce this income, at 5 per cent., would require a total of four 
hundred millions of dollars. And while this sum has been 
largely given by the states, in the form of additional ap- 
propriations to maintain the institutions to which the federal 
congress has granted these appropriations, it is not too much 
to say that few of these institutions would be in existence 
today, if it had not been for the munificence of the federal 
government displayed in the original founding and subsequent 
enlargement of these institutions. 

The like of this as an educational foundation has never been 
seen in the history of the world before. When you consider 
that a large proportion of these funds have been devoted to 
developing education in agriculture and the mechanic arts 
puree and simple, you will realize how great an addition was 
made to the sum total of our educational facilities by this Act 
of ’62. 

T don’t know that a better illustration of the far reaching 
effects of this act can be afforded than is given by our own 
beloved institution. The federal government granted to Ih- 
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nois under the Act of ’62, four hundred and eighty thousand 
acres of land. This was finally sold in such a way as to pro- 
duce an income to the University of somewhat more than 
thirty thousand dollars per year, representing at five per cent. 
a capital fund of six hundred thousand dollars. If the federal 
government had not given this grant to the State of Illinois, I 
think it is extremely doubtful whether we should have had a 
state university even yet, for Illinois had shown a curious de- 
termination not to establish a state university, and had 
demonstrated this attitude through a period of nearly half a 
century after the admission of the state into the Union. But 
because the federal government offered this land on condition 
that the State would establish a college for agriculture and the 
mechanic arts and because if the state did not establish it, it 
would lose this land, it became possible to persuade the legisla- 
ture of Illinois to provide for the establishment of such an 
institution. 

When it was put up, so to speak, at public auction, it was 
this opportunity which led Champaign County to offer a build- 
ing which was in process of erection for use as a seminary, and 
one hundred thousand dollars in county bonds, and one thou- 
sand acres of land and fifty thousand dollars worth of freight, 
and some other smaller contributions, in order to obtain the 
location of the institution here. Champaign County would 
not have raised such a sum as this for an educational institu- 
tion, unless the state had been behind it. Nor would the state 
have organized it if the Union had not provided for it. 


The federal government has added from time to time to 
the practical endowment of the institution. In 1887 it pro- 
vided an appropriation for the support of an agricultural 
experiment station. In 1890 it provided for an endowment 
of the institutions created under the Act of 1862, by an annual 
grant of fifteen thousand dollars in cash, to be inereased* by 
one thousand dollars per annum until it reached the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. In 1906 and 1907 it made fur- 
ther additions. So that now in the Year of Our Lord 1912, if 
we count the income from the endowment fund produced by 
the sale of public lands, the federal government is contributing 
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over a hundred thousand dollars a year toward the support 
of this institution. 

The great effect of this federal appropriation has been in 
the stimulus which it afforded to state appropriations. After 
the state had once put its hand to the plow, it turned not 
back, and during these later years, it has, biennium after bien- 
nium, increased the appropriation until it reached a maxium 
during the last biennium of three and a half millions of 
dollars. 

I do not know a more striking illustration in educational 
history of the value of providing some stimulus to the slug- 
gish elements of progress to be found in a modern community. 
The people of Illinois were aroused by this federal grant, and 
they have come to see in ever widening vision, the opportun- 
ities for the wise expenditure of publie funds in the interest 
of the community which the development of such an institution 
affords. 

I have no time to go further into details here. I simply 
want to get before you, first of all, some idea of the enormous 
importance of this Federal Act of ’62 and then to call your 
attention to the man and his work, to whom more than to any 
other one man, the people of the United States owe the initial 
idea and the persistent effort necessary to persuade them that 
this was a good thing to do. 

The bill bears the name of Justin 8. Morrill, who was 
senator from Vermont. 

I have no desire to belittle in any way the services of this 
great man to American education. He was the one member 
of Congress who in season and out of season, from the time 
he entered until the time the idea was incorporated into law 
upon the statute books of the nation, never failed to urge 
upon public attention the necessity of making more adequate 
provisions for practical, higher education for the members of 
our American republic. He entered Congress in 1855. He 
introduced a bill for the promotion of agricultural education, 
based upon an entirely different principle from that which 
underlay the final bill. It was not until he took up the plan 
which had already been prepared and urged by other men, that 
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he found a scheme which it was possible to put through the 
federal congress, for which it was possible to secure public 
support and approval. 

All honor to Justin 8. Morrill. The law will ever bear his 
name and his fame will grow with the accumulating years as 
the blessings of this act become’ ever more apparent,—an 
excellent illustration of how, if a man will only hitch his 
wagon to a star, it will gradually pull him up out of the com- 
mon mass, and vindicate his wisdom in urging measures which 
redound to the welfare of his day and generation. 

But great as is the honor due to Mr. Morrill, the real credit 
for originating the plan incorporated in the Land Grant Act, 
belongs to an Illinois farmer and professor, Jonathan B. 
Turner. 

Men had talked about the desirability of practical education 
for the farmer and the mechanic and the business man. Hf- 
forts had been made to get individual states to make 
appropriations for this purpose. Efforts had been made to 
get the federal congress to make appropriations for federal 
institutions which should serve these ends. They had all 
failed. Efforts had been made to get the federal congress to 
appropriate public lands lying within the various states, to 
these states for the purpose of advancing this cause. This 
had been done in some instances, but it had not accomplished 
results at all commensurate with the ideas underlying this 
movement. It was Jonathan B. Turner who first proposed 
that the federal government should make a grant of public 
lands in support of practical education in higher institutions 
of learning to each state in the Union. 

This was the only plan which would ever have ascomiae 
and Turner was the man who devised it. The federal congress 
would not give money from the treasury to support such 
institutions. It would only give lands. It would not give 
money or lands either, in support of education along the 
historic and conventional lines. It would only give it for so- 
called practical lines, for the education of the farmer, the 
mechanic and the business man. The federal government 
would not grant public lands within the states to these states 
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and stop at that, owing to the opposition of other states within 
whose limits no public lands were to be found. But when 
the petition went to the federal congress from the legislature 
of Illinois that the federal congress should make a grant of 
land to each state in the Union for the support of education in 
agriculture and the mechanie arts, an idea had received its 
final incorporation in a form at once practical and feasible. 

It took some time to do this. Professor Turner had elabor- 
ated this idea early in the ’50’s. It was practically in all 
essential details, completed in ’52. Formulated definitely in 
the resolutions submitted to the [llinois legislature and by it 
into a petition to the federal congress on the 7th of February, 
1853; four years before a bill based upon these principles 
was introduced into congress by Mr. Morrill; two full years 
before Mr. Morrill entered Congress at all; and fully five 
years before Mr. Morrill committed himself to this plan and 
threw all his magnificent energy and ability into its prose- 
cution in the federal congress. 

Who was Jonathan B. Turner? No need to answer that 
question to anyone acquainted with the development of eduea- 
tion in Illinois during the last seventy years. But for the 
benefit of our young friends here, who must be inducted, so to 
speak, into the historical traditions of their commonwealth, a 
glance at the course of his life may well be in place. 


He was born on a stony New England farm, and educated 
at Yale College, chiefly by his own efforts; as, of course, every 
college student is educated, if he is educated at all. But he 
had not only to educate himself, he had to support himself 
while he was doing it. Called to a position in the instructing 
body of Dlinois College at Jacksonville in the early ’30’s, he re- 
mained here as teacher and professor for some fifteen years. 
He resigned to follow the profession of farmer and nursery- 
man, and guide, philosopher, and friend to every worthy 
educational cause. A Prophet of democracy in this western 
country, he early came to recognize the necessity for a scienti- 
fic education of the practical man, if he was ever to take the 
place which belonged to him by virtue of the importance of his 
occupation; the necessity of a scientific education for the 
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common man, if he was ever to rule in reality, as he seemed to 
rule in form, under our so-called free institutions. If Profes- 
sor Turner at some times made remarks which seemed to 
imply a depreciation or ignorance of the value of the historic 
and conventional studies, I am sure that this was only a seem- 
ing and temporary depreciation.. He knew perfectly well 
what his own classical education had done for him, and what it 
might do for other people who were able to assimilate it and 
profit by it. He knew how necessary to the community good, 
education was for the lawyer and the physician and the clergy- 
man and the teacher, but he also realized as no man of equal 
education of his own time, the fundamental necessity of 
higher scientific education for the farmer and the mechanie 
if our democracy was to be developed, and was to be reared on 
permanent and broad foundations. It was because he was 
opposed in this effort by shortsighted and narrow visioned 
defenders of the historic and conventional education, who re- 
fused to see any value whatever in these views of Professor 
Turner, that at times in his impatience he used stronger 
language than perhaps he would have approved in his calmer 
and less excited moments. 

But Turner laid down some propositions in the early part of 
the ’50’s, which we are only beginning to realize the truth of 
in the teens of the 20th century. I shall quote a few of these 
fundamental propositions. They lie at the basis of the 
development of this great institution and the other institu- 
tions which have grown out of the same tap root. 

Turner insisted on a liberal and practical education for the 
industrial classes, corresponding to their needs; as the work 
of historic institutions corresponded to the needs of the 
professional classes, lawyers, physicians, clergymen and 
teachers. 


‘He conceived this in a broad way. These institutions, 
should, first of all, purvey the knowledge now existing which 
must be of help to the industrial classes; not only to the stu- 
dents in attendance, but to their fathers and mothers at home. 
In the second place, and this was, if anything, more important 
than the first—these institutions should increase our stock 
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of knowledge relating to these affairs, i. e., they should be 
living centers of investigation and research. Only by making 
and keeping them such, he declared, can we possibly hope to 
ensure steady, rapid and permanent progress in our society 
and our industry. 

The men in these institutions should further create and pub- 
lish a valuable literature bearing on these subjects. ‘‘Our 
industrial classes want, and they ought to have,”’ said Turner, 
‘‘the same facilities for understanding the true philosophy, 
the science and the art of their several pursuits (their life 
business) and of efficiently applying existing knowledge there- 
to and widening its domain, which the professional classes 
have long enjoyed in their pursuits.”’ 

It is largely owing to Turner that the leaders among our 
farming classes have taken such an advanced stand on all 
that pertains to agricultural education. 

The leaders among the farming classes of Illinois hold 
today sounder, better and more intelligent views of what is 
essential to the proper development and spread of agricultural 
education, and they are willing to sacrifice more for their 
ideals than the leaders of any other calling or profession. 
Turner left some worthy successors and we have them here on 
the Advisory Committees of this University. Allen and Mann 
and Grout and Funk give time and strength and energy to 
this work in an altogether admirable manner. 

If the body of lawyers and judges of this state were as earn- 
est and intelligent and self-sacrificing in promoting the 
development of the right kind of a law school here at the 
University as the men here mentioned have been for the 
Agricultural College, we should be in the way of improving the 
administration of justice to such an extent that not even an 
impulsive Ex-President would be moved to say that lawyers 
and judges and courts are a curse and menace to the country. 

If the leading physicians of the state were willing to spend 
their time and money and strength in helping to develop here 
at the University a modern medical school for the promotion 
of research and the study of preventive, as well as remedial 
medicine, and the care of public health, as Mann and Allen 
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and Grout have done for agriculture, it would no longer be 
true that Illinois, medically speaking, is a disgrace to the 
civilized world. 

If the leading bankers and insurance men and railroad men 
would help, as these men have done,-in developing an adequate 
center for the study of banking and railway administration 
and insurance, the time would be appreciably hastened when 
it would no longer be true that our system of banking and 
currency is the worst in the civilized world; that our system 
of insurance is the most expensive, and from certain points of 
view the most unscientifie; and when not even a Mr. Brandeis 
would dare to say he could save a billion dollars in the actual 
administration of the railway system. 

In a word, we need only to apply the ideas of Turner here 
in this institution today—good teaching, efficient extension, 
and persistent research flowing into usable productive 
scholarship and valuable literature in every department of 
higher education for the industrial classes and the profes- 
sional classes, to lav broad and deep the foundations of an 
ever advancing social and industrial improvement. 

Professor Turner through a long life, in season and out of 
season, at home and abroad, in his study and in the field, in 
rain or shine, in storm and stress, battled for these ideas as 
valiantly as ever a knight of King Arthur’s cirele battled for 
his ideas. Opposed, misunderstood, maligned, he kept withal 
a sweetness of temper, and a certain mildness of manner in 
spite of his seeming brusqueness, which testified to the depths 
of good sound common sense and the sound and hearty good 
will for his fellow man, which were found in his nature. 


Young friends, vou are going out today from this institu- 
tion, which owes so much to this man. I wish to eall your 
attention to some possibilities that open up before you. You 
will he disappointed enough in the years to come, unless you 
have an experience different from that of us who have pre- 
ceded vou, and you will ask many times, what is the whole 
thing worth, what is the use of it all, how ean I do anything 


of value and what ean I do that will be of service-to my fellow 
man. 
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There were other men scattered all over this great state of 
Illinois, besides Professor Turner—there were other men of 
as much ability, of far greater wealth in a material sense, with 
far greater resources of all kinds at their disposal, who lived 
and died without anyone of their fellow human beings being 
able to see that the world would have been any worse off if 
they had not been born, or if they had died as infants in arms. 
Professor Turner saw a need of the community. He labored 
to convert that need into a want—a felt want, into a desire 
of the community, being sure that when the community 
desired it, it would surely be accomplished. Therefore he 
applied himself to developing this want, and finally to secur- 
ing its satisfaction. 

One may define human progress in a certain way as the 
conversion of needs into wants, and the men who are going 
to do that for their day and generation, are the prophets and 
singers. They are the men who look about for they realize 
that if the community would do such and such things, it 
would be better off; and that if individuals could be persuaded 
to do such and such things, they would secure a wider outlook 
and would rise to new levels. 

Now I don’t know whether you are destined to acquire 
great wealth and thus be in a position to advance the causes 
in which you are interested, by important financial contri- 
butions. I don’t know how many of you, if any, will make 
great discoveries or inventions which will add greatly to the 
welfare of human kind. I don’t know how many of you, if 
any, will be destined to achieve that large place in the life of 
your community and of your country, which will call the atten- 
tion of many people to the fact that you have served your day 
and generation well or ill. But I am sure of the fact that 
everyone of you, no matter where he lives, or what he does, 
ean find some point at which the society of which he is a part 
may be improved,—will find some place where he can put his 
lever and help move the world or some part of it, a little 
higher. You may not be thanked for this after you have done 
it. Republics are not the only communities which are ungrate- 
ful to their benefactors. It is a characteristic of human soc- 
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iety to a certain extent, and we must find our reward for the 
service that we render our day and generation, in a conviction 
that we have done a good and noble thing, irrespective of 
whether our fellow men recognize and appreciate it or not. 

I believe the time will come when a monument will be 
erected to Professor Turner, not only in this institution and 
not only in the state house at Springfield, but in some form or 
other in every one of the more than a hundred institutions 
which are profiting by the effort which he put forth. But 
whether that be done or not, I am sure of one thing—that his 
influence, exerted toward this end, will move on in ever widen- 
ing and deepening circles, until it washes the shores of 
eternity itself. We who have profited by his labors, we 
citizens of Illinois and of the United States, who owe so much 
to him,—surely we may from time to time call the attention of 
our children, and let them eall the attention of their children’s 
children to the work which this plain, simple, persistent pio- 
neer, teacher and farmer, accomplished for the good of this 
state and this nation! 


A Chapter from the History of the Underground 
, Railroad in Illinois 


A SKETCH OF THE SturDy ABOLITIONIST, JOHN Hossack. 


By Rev. John H. Ryan, Kankakee, Illinois. 


The State of Llinois was geographically well set to be a 
natural battle ground for opposing forces in the issues of 
human slavery. 

Extending from the latitude of Massachusetts and New 
York to Virginia and Kentucky, and crossing the lines of 
natural migration, it was destined to hold within its ample 
borders those schooled under the widely divergent views of 
the older settlements, now to be brought into sharper contrast, 
by neighborhood relations, on common ground. 

Illinois also along considerable of its borders joined with 
slave territory, much in controversy, while its waterways, 
state roads, and later its railroads, gave direct and well de- 
fined outlet to the great lakes and the border lands of freedom 
beyond. 

Those habitations of the State of common thought and 
tradition with the slave holder had been tolerant to the system, 
and indifferent to it where it was, but even many of these had 
retired before the distinction that free and slave labor was 
making, and were opposed to being again brought into compet- 
ition with an institution which degraded free labor and was 
so impatient of territorial restraint. 

Slavery in Illinois under the French, and its prohibition 
under the Ordinance of 1787, as well as under the Constitu- 
tion adopted by the People in 1818, are all well known items in 
the history of the general subject, but a system of ‘‘In- 
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dentured servants”’ still prevailed and became the occasion 
of an effort to change the Constitution favorable to slavery, 
which resulted in a long and bitter controversy, ending in the 
overthrow of the pro-slavery forces in August, 1824, by an 
appeal to the polls. 

The question now seemed to be eee but the anti-slavery 
ferment was quietly working, while the pro-slavery party, 
unsuccessful at the ballot, was insidiously persevering in its 
efforts to perpetuate slavery by judicial decisions, 

The battle in the courts, the effect of the controversy on 
legislation, and its influence on the Federal policy, are 
chapters in the history of a contest which could have but one 
culmination, a crisis foreshadowed in the prophetic utterances 
of Abraham Lincoln in involved principles ‘‘as opposed as 
God and Mammon,”’ indicating fundamentally that ‘‘a house 
divided against itself could not stand.’’ 

The unreasonable aggression of the slave power, found re- 
sistance born of conviction in the rising tide of freedom; 
prejudicial legislation, an unfriendly judiciary, exasperated 
to a frenzy of protest, while the wrongs and robberies of pro- 
fessional kidnappers found answer in a fixed and unqualified 
determination of many to help to freedom any man, woman 
or child that had courage to look to the northern sky. 

In thus assisting the fugitive slave, the abolitionist was 
making the most effective protest against the slavery system, 
for he was not only helping the oppressed but he was baffling 
and rebuking the oppressor. 

The act was justified on the assumption ‘‘that bad laws are 
the worst sort of tyranny, and resistance to tryanny is 
obedience to God.”’ 

These men, who represented every calling and profession, 
were distinguished by generous sympathies and high moral 
Standards and opposed the regular order of society only in 
this, that they looked upon these laws as unjust and oppres- 
sive, 

Being true to their convictions they took unusual risks of 
social ostracism, heavy fines, imprisonment and personal 
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danger, and the object of this sketch is to outline the parti- 
culars in one of the famous trials of the State and Nation, and 
the personal relations of a sturdy, heroic abolitionist to this 
remarkable trial— 

September 4th, 1859, three slaves escaped from the planta- 
tion of Richard Phillips, near New Madrid, Missouri, and one 
Jim Gray was captured in Union County, and imprisoned 
under the State law. This being irregular, a man by the 
name of Root interested himself in behalf of the negro and 
swore out a writ of habeas corpus before Judge J. D. Caton of 
the Supreme Court in Ottawa. 

Here the various Under Ground Railroad lines of the State 
converged, and continued with slight variation in the direction 
of Chicago. Here, too, lived Dr. Gooding, William Carter, 
James and Joseph Stout, the Fyfes, H. L. and John Hossack, 
the last named the most favorably known, in this trial, as he 
was most conspicious in courageous fidelity to the inner light, 
even to bonds and imprisonment. 

John Hossack was born in Scotland in 1806, and spent his 
boyhood among the rugged hills, typical of the character of 
his ancestry, and vividly associated with deeds of conspicious 
heroism that inspired his stalwart nature. 

The dream of a free land and unqualified opportunity 
turned his face first to Canada, and later to the States, coming 
to Ottawa in 1849, entering the lumber and grain business 
with a success commensurate with his thrift and energy. 

The first slave he helped to freedom was sent to him by 
Ichabod Codding in 1844; he was then living on a farm at 
Hossack’s Grove, 22 miles from Chicago. He hitched his 
team to a wagon and started with three slaves intrusted to his 
eare. On the way they passed a gang of workmen on the 
Canal, who cried derisively—‘‘The Niggers’’, and ran menac- 
ingly toward them, but a good team made escape possible, 
even through a shower of stones, which, fortunately, did little 
damage. Another hostile attack was made a few miles further 
along the canal. As they neared Chicago, they waited till 
dark, and then drove in, delivering the slaves to that grand 
philanthropist, Dr. C. V. Dyer. 
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For the next twenty years his life was replete with like 
instances, varying only in the numbers assisted, the desperate 
risks taken, the sacrifices, the exposures endured. 

While ‘‘Nigger Jim’’ was enroute for Ottawa, Mr. Hos- 
sack received an unpretentious telegram signed ‘‘Hough.”’ 
It ran ‘‘Meet friends at the depot.’? Hossack obeyed, and 
as the train stopped a colored man was taken off, and with 
him, Phillips, his son, Constable Albright, and three notorious 
kidnappers, Jones, Curtley and McKinney. 

The slave had a trace chain fastened to his legs, his arms 
pinioned, and a rope around his neck, and down between his 
legs—the end held by a white man, the negro walking in front. 

Hossack’s intense nature, quickened by the antagonism of 
years of conflict, challenged the brutality and asked, ‘‘What 
crime has he committed?’’ Has he done anything but want to 
be free? And, to an impertinent answer he responded, ‘‘That 
no man could be taken through the streets of Ottawa thus 
humilitated, not while John Hossack lived.’’ It is needless to 
say that the exhibit was made less offensive—and the negro 
was quietly encouraged to look up and expect friends. 

The Phillips party put up at the Geiger House, and in de- 
ference to the abolitionists, the slave was not put in the jail. 

That night the church bells rang, hurried consultations 
were held—fear smote the elder Phillips, and he began to lose 
interest in his ‘‘Nigger.’? Two meetings were held, the 
lawyers in Judge Leland’s office, and those not of the legal 
profession, in the office of Dr. Joseph Stout, while Mr. Cam- 
eron visited Judge Caton at his residence, and found that 
the case would be tried at the Court House the following 
morning at 9 o’clock. 

Judge Caton had already delivered himself in memorable 
sentences connected with slavery trials. A Peoria lawyer by 
the name of Purple had brought Mr. Lovejoy before the 
County Court of Bureau County for giving comfort to two 
fugitive slaves in May, 1843, and in the first test was success- 
ful, but an appeal was taken to the Cireuit Court before Judge 
Caton in Princeton, where Lovejoy, represented by James H. 
Collins, was acquitted. Judge Caton charging the jury that 
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‘‘property in a slave was not one of those natural rights 
resulting from organized society, as property in animals, etc; 
that slavery can only exist in the statute laws, common laws 
or custom; and such sanction must be shown before legal right 
between master and slave can be admitted, and this evidence, 
and the residence of these slaves must be shown before Love- 
joy could be convicted.’’ This was the most advanced position 
taken by any Court in the State up to that time. 

‘‘Under the Constitution of this State slavery can not exist 
here, and the Master bringing his slave into the State he 
becomes that moment free, and if he goes out from his Master 
in this State it is not an escape from slavery but as a free 
man has a right to go. And harboring such a person is 
no offense against our law*’’ 

But this was a different case, as the narrative will show. 
The best legal talent was secured in the persons of L. Leland, 
B. C. Cook, J. O. Glover, and some younger members of the 
bar were secured for the negro, while Messrs. Gray, Bushnell 
and Avery appeared for Mr. Phillips. 

The hour of trial arrived. The prosecution offered their 
evidence and the defense cross examined, and brief arguments 
were made on both sides. The Judge, with expression of deep 
solicitude, arose to make his decision, but prefaced the same 
by a conciliatory appeal to the common respect for the Con- 
stitution, the laws and the good name of the town. He then 
discharged the negro from the custody of the State, declaring 
his arrest to have been illegal, but held him under a writ issued 
by the United States Commissioner under the United States 
‘‘fugitive slave law’’—remanding him to the custody of the 
United States Marshal to be taken before Commissioner 
Conreau. 

The Judge’s pathetic appeal had for a time paralyzed the 
‘‘tigers’’, as the Abolitionists were called, and some heroic 
move must be made to bring concert of movement in the 
Court room rather than a battle in the street. James Stout, 
whose wit saved him on other occasions, moved ‘‘that the 


*N. D. Harris, Negro Servitude in Illinois. Chapter VIII. The Slavery 
Question in the Courts, pp. 99-123. 
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meeting resolve itself into a committee of the whole to 
carry out the law’’, meaning the higher law. Hossack said, 
“Tf you want your liberty, come.’’ Dr. Stout separated 
the negro from the Marshal, and Hossack threw himself in 
the way of the officer. A lane, lined by Abolitionists, made 
a path for the negro, which closed behind him, but his way 
was blocked at the door; Dr. Hopkins, an athlete, who had 
been standing outside, caught the negro by the shoulders 
and lifted him free of the crowd: Some one cried ‘‘the car- 
riage’’ and, not seeing the gate, the negro leaped the fence 
at a bound, and plunged head first in and through the ear- 
riage, both extremities sticking out. Campbell leaped into 
the carriage, in company with two others. Peter Myers 
made a dash at the prancing horses, but Hossack sent him 
to the dust of the street, and the wild black team sped away 
leaving only a cloud of dust, and a bewildered baffled, 
angry crowd surging about the scene of the well executed 
escape. 

Mr. Campbell sped north on LaSalle Street and then east 
under the aqueduct, across Fox Rixer, and south over the Lli- 
nois River at Brown’s Ford, and from there they drove as 
directly as possible across the Prairie to William Strawn’s 
home, twenty miles south of Ottawa, in the town of Bruce, 
six miles east of where Streator now stands — (no town 
there then.) 

On arriving, they found Mr. Strawn and his wife were in 
Chicago attending an anti-slavery meeting. Williamson 
Laughlin, whose home on the County line was a station of 
the Under Ground Railroad, was in charge of Mr, Strawn’s 
place. He hitched a mule team to a carriage and he and a 
man for a guard, took ‘‘Nigger Jim’’ to Dwight, left him in 
charge of a guard, and Laughlin took the train for Chicago, 
called Mr. Strawn from the meeting a little after 9 a. m. and 
returned that day by train to Dwight. 

The same night Mr. Strawn and Jim Gray rode mule back 
to Chicago, following the line of the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad as closely as possible, going directly to Philo 
Carpenter, who attended to sending Jim to Canada. 
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For this violation of the law, John Hossack, Dr. Joseph 
and James Stout, with some ten or fifteen others, were in- 
dicted. The first: three being the great offenders, were 
taken to Chicago, and lodged in jail; most of the others were 
released on their own recognizance. 

John Hossack was defended by six able lawyers—Hon. 
Isaac N. Arnold, Joseph Knox, B. C. Cook, J. V. Eustace, E. 
Leland and Hon. EK. C. Larned, but the Fugitive Slave Law 
and the machinery of justice was against him and he was 
convicted. When asked by the Court why sentence should 
not be passed, he made an answer before Judge Drummond, 
in a speech of fifteen hundred words, that will become 
memorable as. later generations appreciate the heroism of 
our National crisis. The address glowed with the warmth 
of philanthropy even while his soul, serene in moral fear- 
lessness, dared the rebuke that pretentious justice merited. 

The Court imposed a sentence of ten days in jail, and a fine 
of one hundred dollars, to which was added the Court expenses 
of $591. 

It was a dearly bought victory by the fees of freedom. 
Men came to serious reflection. Ill bodes the future if this is 
justice, for where shall conscience play its part or freedom 
know the occasion of its boasting. Thus the story of this 
prosecution ran through the press of the land, and John 
Hossack’s noble protest was printed again and again. 

John Wentworth was at that time Mayor of Chicago, and 
proprietor of the Daily Democrat. Through which avenue 
he spoke ; there was but one sentiment. ‘‘Scotchmen, 
patriots and citizens, visit John Hossack. Remember our 
friends of freedom as bound with them.’’ and ‘‘Let these fines 
and costs be paid’’, was the editorial slogan of the Democrat, 
while through policemen on their beats, through the offices of 
the Democrat, L. C. P. Freer, and the Comptroller, through 
Hoffman’s Bank and at the prison itself the responses nobly 
eame. Wentworth’s editorial following the conviction of Hos- 
sack, is significant in the light of this later review. 

‘‘Tiast night Hossack and his two companions in bondage 
stood at the grated windows of their cells and beheld the long 
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lines of men dressed in uniform, bearing torches, marching 
to the sound of martial music, and piercing the ear of night 
with acclamations of honor to Stephen A. Douglas. 

On one side of the gates were men who had done only what 
Christ and his apostles would have done—what every man 
with a heart true to humanity must have done. On the other 
side a man, who at best, cares not whether slavery is voted up 
or voted down,—cares not whether our country shall be free 
or slave, cares not whether the laborer shall own his own 
sinews and the fruit of his own toil, or whether they shall be 
the property of another.’’ 

This was in October, 1860. What momentous issues were 
rushing to their culmination? In five short months Stephen 
A. Douglas, defeated candidate for the presidency, James 
Buchanan, retiring President, of whom it is only respectful to 
speak in pity, and Chief Justice Taney of Dred Scott fame, 
stood on the inaugural platform with Abraham Lincoln. An 
old school of political thought was passing, a new series of 
events had been ordered, in which only one of that group 
could have a part. Abraham Lincoln stood in the full light 
of the new day that had broken upon the Nation, but Benjamin 
Lundy, Eastman, Carpenter, Codding and John Hossack, like 
mountain peaks, high lifted above the mists of doubt and fear, 
caught the first rays of the coming morning. 
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Historical Sketches of Part of the Wabash Valley 


ApprEss oF H. W. Becxkwits Deuiverep BrerorE THE OLD 
Setriers’ Mretine in Danvitte, Inu. Sepremser 5, 1878. 


Contributed by J. O. Cunningham. 


Urbana, Illinois, Dec. 11, 1914. 
My Dear Mrs. Weber: 


From newspaper clippings in an old scrap-book kept by me 
in the long ago, I have copied an address delivered by our old 
and much esteemed, but long since deceased friend, Judge 
Beckwith, to his friends at an Old Settlers’ meeting in Dan- 
ville, on August 5, 1878, which is to me of great interest, as I 
assume it will be to you and to the editorial force of the 
Historical Journal. If you should be of like mind and give 
it a place in its pages, I further assume it will prove of like 
interest to the readers of the Journal, especially to those in 
our part of the State. So I enclose it herewith. I listened to 
this address at its delivery, as did a large assembly of the real 
pioneers of that part of the Wabash Valley, including among 
them Judge David Davis, (then U. S. Senator,) of Blooming- 
ton; Judge S. B. Gookins, of Terre Haute; Hon. O. B. Ficklin, 
of Charleston; Dr. William Fithian, of Danville; Judge 
Ristine, of Covington, Ind., and Judge John H. Murphy, of 
Kansas, but before 1830 a pioneer of Vermilion County. All 
these also made interesting speeches, which I have also pre- 
served. Judge Gookins also delivered on the same occasion a 
very meritorious poem, as did Mrs. Kingsbury, widow of a 
very early pastor at Danville. These added to that of Judge 
Beckwith would make too long an article for your use, I 
assume, but should you be of a different opinion, I shall take 
pleasure in making copies of the entire outfit. My speech is 
among the others, but that I omit. Of all who then took part 
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there, except Gen. J. C. Black, I am the only survivor. Mrs. 
Joe. Cannon sang very beautifully, and she is long since gone. 
My scrap-books, about a dozen, are full of much such material. 
I wish I could some time introduce you and Miss Osborne to 
my hbrary. 

With kind regards to both, I am, 

Yours, 
J. O. Cunningham. 
_ Avpress By H. W. BeckwitH. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen :— 

I am glad to see so large a number of old settlers from this 
and adjoining counties present. The committee having charge 
have assigned to me the agreeable task of producing some 
historical sketches of this part of the Wabash valley, together 
with reminiscences of some of its early settlers. 

It is right that facts and incidents, connected with the 
reclamation of this fair land from the wilderness. should be 
collected and preserved. Both to those who have been born 
here since the first settlements of the country, and to those 
who may have come hither from older populated sections, at 
a later day, their recital will display the contrast between 
the past and the present. It will exhibit the rapid develop- 
ment and changes brought about within the me of many 
now living. 

If you will turn your attention to a map of Vermilion 
County—either the late and large one, or the smaller and first 
one, which was made years ago, from government survey by 
Mr. John Wilson, who is present on my right, you will 
observe a triangular or wedge-shaped tract of land, driven, as 
it were, into the southern boundary of this county. The west 
line of this wedge extends south and west, passing through 
Marshall; the east line crosses the Wabash at the mouth of 
Raccoon creek, below Newport, and continues north and east 
of Terre Haute; the two lines unite east of Ridge Farm. The 
area contained within these lines was purchased from the 
Delaware, Kickapoo, Pottawatomies, Miamies and Eel River 
Indians, at a treaty held at Fort Wayne, September 30, 1800. 
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The land so obtained has been known as the ‘‘ Harrison Pur- 
chase,’’ because Gen. Harrison conducted the treaty on the 
part of the United States. i 


By old settlers and surveyors the easterly line of this 
survey is called the ‘‘ten o’clock,’’ line and the westerly 
boundary is called the ‘‘one o’clock line,’’ from the cireum- 
stance that the Indians, not being familiar with the compass, 
said that ‘‘one of the lines of the ceded tract should run in 
the direction of the sun at ten o’clock in the morning and the 
other towards the sun’s position at one o’clock in the after- 
noon.’’ 


The purchase was run out in the year 1810, by John 
McDonald, of Vincennes, who was perhaps the first man who 
set a surveyor’s compass this far up the Wabash. 


The Indians becoming hostile, nothing more was done that 
year. Afterwards followed events which led to the battle of 
Tippecanoe and the war of 1812, during all of which time 
the enmity of the savages not only held imigration at bay, 
but kept the feeble settlements of Southern Illinois and 
Indiana in a state of constant peril. 


After the close of the war the Harrison purchase was 
surveyed and the hardy pioneer immediately took possession. 
Col. Jonathan Mayo, John Stratton, the Blackmans, Daniel 
Lane, Seth Austin, Rev. John W. McReynolds, William 
Whitely, Lucius Brown and others, settled near the extreme 
northward angle, within the Harrison purchase, a few miles 
north and east of Paris, on what is known as the ‘‘North Arm 
Prairie.’’ Col. Mayo was there as early as 1817. His vener- 
able and cherished wife, the companion of all his pioneer life 
and declining years, is present with us today! 

In 1819, Mr. Cunningham and John H. Murphy, with his 
parents, arrived at the North Arm Prairie. William Reed, 
first sheriff of Edgar and Vermilion counties, respectively, 
and the two Beckwith brothers, George and Dan, were also 
residents of the same neighborhood. 

The North Arm is the place from which the settlement of 
Vermilion county began; and the locality from which the 
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country lying up on the Vermilion river was first explored 
with a view to its settlement. 

Draw a line from Paris west to the Mississippi river above 
Edwardsville; then from the same place draw another north- 
easterly through the State of Indiana to Fort Wayne, and 
north of these lines, at this period, with the exception of forts 
or trading posts at Peoria and Chicago, there were absolutely 
no established settlements whatever. All was a wilderness, 
uninhabited, except by the savages, who pursued the chase at 
will or roamed over the whole of it on the bloodier mission of 
war. 

THe First SETTLEMENT. 

Narrowing the subject to the present limits of our county, 
the first settlement was four miles west of Danville at the salt 
works, on the south or Salt Fork of the Vermilion, as this 
stream, above the mouth of the North Fork has been variously 
designated. A dispute arose among the conflicting claimants 
for the occupancy of the salines, which gave rise to numerous 
affidavits and lengthy correspondence, to all of which I have 
had access, and by this means am able to give facts and dates 
with accuracy. From these manuscripts it appears that 
Joseph Barron, who for many years was General Harrison’s 
interpreter, a man well versed in the dialects of all the tribes 
of Indians, who lived, hunted or claimed to own the lands 
watered by the Wabash or its tributary streams, was at the 
salt works in 1801. He was again there on the 22d day of 
September, 1810, in company with Capt. Truman Blackman, 
Lambert Bona, Zachary Cicott, (as we know the name, or 
‘‘Shecott,’’ as the justice of the peace wrote to the affidavit 
which Cicott had verified with his oath,) and four Shawnee 
Indians, whom he had employed to show him minerals and 
salt water on the Vermilion. 

A month later Capt. Blackman made a second exploring 
party to the salines. The party consisted of himself, Peter 
Allen, Remember Blackman, George Beckwith, Seymore Treat 
and Francis Whitcomb. The party crossing the Wabash at the 
mouth of Otter Creek, struck out into the wilderness in a 
northwestern direction, keeping their course with a pocket 
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compass, and arrived near the salines after three days travel. 
Two or three acres of the ground were bare of grass, under 
growth or other vegetation, made so by the wild animals, 
whose well beaten tracks, from several directions, converged 
to the brackish ooze. In several places were pits, where the 
Indians had sunk curbs, made of bark, into the yielding soil, 
to collect the brine. There were no other indications of man. 

The old Kickapoo town a mile below was deserted. The 
temporary fence, enclosing their corn fields, had rotted to the 
ground; and weeds rankled where formerly the Indian squaw 
had hoed her corn and planted her squashes. 

Capt. Blackman’s party collected salt water by digging 
holes about two feet deep, and from two gallons of water 
produced four ounces of good salt by boiling in a small kettle, 
brought for the purpose of experimenting. Beckwith and 
Whitcomb remained to hold possession and prosecute the 
work, while Treat was to go home and return with all possible 
dispatch, bringing tools, provisions and his family. This 
Treat did, coming up the Wabash and Vermilion rivers in a 
pirogue. A cabin was quickly built, into which Treat and his 
family moved in the latter part of November, 1819. 

At a later day, in a lengthy letter to the governor of the 
state, Treat, referring to the hardships endured, says that his 
‘‘family had remained on the ground ever since their arrival, 
except one, who has fallen a victim to the sufferings and 
privations which they have had to endure in a situation so 
remote from a settled country, without the means of procuring 
the ordinary comforts of life.’’ 

Such was the beginning of the permanent settlement of the 
country watered by the Vermilion river! 

In 1820 James D. Butler took a claim near Catlin. His 
cabin was erected on the right of the road leading from Catlin 
to the fair grounds, and on the east side of the branch which 
still bears his name. The next year, after putting in a crop, he 
returned to Clark County, Ohio, and brought out his family in 
wagons. Marcus Snow, then a lad, drove one of the teams. 
West of White river, Indiana, ‘to their new home, the route 
they traveled had no sign of a road whatever. Trails or paths 
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were found leading in the general direction. The timber was 
open and not obstructed with undergrowth, which has sprung 
up and changed the character of the timbered portions of the 
country since the autumnal fires ceased to burn through them. 

Two or three others made ‘‘little beginnings”’ at the same 
time and place with Mr. Butler. They, however, abandoned 
them because the families of the men were afraid to submit 
themselves, being so far from civilization, to the merey of the 
numerous Indians who infested this section of the country. 

At a later day Butler built a larger house near the north- 
east part of the Catlin fair-ground, near a large oak tree that 
stood alone on the edge of the prairie beyond the farthest line 
of timber, which skirted Butler’s branch. The tree was a 
land mark and sentinel and for may years guided the 
directions on the prairie, south and west. It was called, ‘‘ But- 
ler’s lone tree;’’ and the point of timber behind it was called, 
‘‘Butler’s Point.’? This was the house and place where the 
courts were held and the public business transacted from the 
organization of Vermilion County, in 1826, to the fall or 
winter of 1827, when the records and place of convening ‘were 
transferred to the house of Amos Williams, in Danville. 

Between the years 1823 and 1826, Mr. John Light, Robert 
Trickle, Asa Elliott and others settled near Mr. Butler. Such 
was the beginning at Butler’s Point. 

In 1820 Capt. Achilles Morgan, with his wife and two 
daughters, both married, one to Henry Martin, the other to 
George Bock, arrived at the Salt works, having come all the 
way from the State of Virginia. They could buy no land here 
because the surveys had not then been made, nor the lands put 
on the market. They went to ‘‘Helt’s prairie,’’ below New- 
port, and wintered there. They returned the next spring, Mr. 
Morgan and Martin settling at what is now known as 
‘‘Brook’s Point,’’ between Danville and Georgetown. Mr. 
Bock took a claim farther south. 

Henry Martin is the father of Rev. Rolla Martin, Captain 
Ack. Martin and Mrs. Eliza Speer. This lady was born on the 
23rd day of December, 1823, at ‘‘Brook’s Point.’? She is still 
living. I am not prepared to state whether she is the first 
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white child born in the county. Rev. Rolla Martin was a little 
boy, perhaps four or five years old, when his parents came 
here. He was a likely boy and a great curiosity to the Indians. 
His father and mother, had they been disposed to swap, could 
have traded him to the Indians for fabulous wealth in the way 
of bear and deer skins or a first class pony. The Indians had 
a passion for white papooses, especially if any of their little 
ones had died, when they would seek to supply their loss by 
purchase from their friends or by capture from their enemies. 

The prairie between Danville and Georgetown is flat and 
level, as those who are familiar with it know, and before it 
was used as a cattle range, or broken up in farms, the wild 
grass grew so high over most of it that it obscured the view of 
a man when mounted on a horse; and in the fall of the year 
when the grass would ripen, and take fire by accident or other- 
wise, the flames would leap like the waves of the ocean in a 
storm at sea, and under the force of the wind would sweep 
over the solitary plain at a rate of speed dangerous to the 
fleetest animals that might attempt, in terror, to escape before 
it. 

Tue Litre VERMILION. 

In 1820 Henry Johnson and Absolom Starr began the 
nucleus of a settlement on the Little Vermilion river, some 
two miles west of Georgetown, and the next year David Swank 
and brother broke ground west of them. In 1822 Mr. 
McDonald, a name identified with this county from then till 
now, came up from the North Arm and made an improvement, 
leaving his family in the parent settlement, as many others 
did, until they could provide homes to shelter them. 

In 1824 Mr. Dickson and Mr. Williams established picket 
lines of settlements still higher up the Little Vermilion. They 
were followed by Mr. McDowell, G. W. Cassidy and others. 
After them came Robert Barnett and in a few years the San- 
duskys, all to the same neighborhood. The word neighborhood 
is here used in the sense that it was understood at an early day. 
The old settler would call a man his neighbor who lived four 
or five miles, or even a greater distance from him; and right 
neighborly were those widely separated families in all that 
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kindness and solicitude which finds expression in friendly 
deeds or needed assistance, without hesitating to consider the 
cost or privation involved in their free bestowal. 


EUGENE. 


Lower down the Vermilion river in the neighborhood of 
Eugene, came Eli Hubbard’s family in 1821. The year before 
the father explored the Illinois country as far as Fort Clark, 
which is now ealled Peoria; he too determined to make the 
vicinity of the salt works his home. Embarking his family 
and plunder in a pirogue at ten mile creek, near Toledo, he 
came up the Maumee river to Fort Wayne, where his pirogue 
and household goods were hauled overland to Little river, 
some fifteen miles above its confluence with the Wabash. 
Down those streams they drifted, by the present site of Hunt- 
ington, Logansport, Covington and Perrysville, to the mouth 
of the Vermilion river. Thence up this stream to the little 
cove made by a small branch that discharges itself into the 
Vermilion river, just above the railroad depot. 


On the way down the Wabash they passed by no town, farm 
or house. The entire distance was a solitude. Bridle paths, 
or Indian trails, followed down the Wabash on either side. 
Along one of them Mr. Hubbard’s live stock was driven, 
keeping near the pirogue by day, and clustering on the river 
bank, where it was tied to the shore, at night. The effects 
were unloaded at the place stated, and corn and potatoes were 
planted on the site of an abandoned Indian corn field, on the 
south side of the river, about a mile below Eugene. 


Within the next two or three years came Rezin Shelby, Mr. 
Curtiss, Isaac Coleman, John Porter, John Blair, Enoch Lane, 
Mr. Thompson, James and Samuel Groenendyke, and Stephen 
and Joseph Collett, all well known names of sterling men, 
whose lives are prominently identified with the development 
of that portion of the Wabash valley. 


THe First Excursion To CHICAGO. 


Before sketching the points of settlements north of the 
Vermilion river I will relate an incident illustrative of the 
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wildness of the country between Danville and Chicago, down 
to a period of time as late as 1824. 

It was in all probability the first grand excursion to Chicago 
from this locality. The excursion was at such very reduced 
rates that it secured a crowd quite beyond the means of trans- 
portation provided. It was four men to one Indian pony! 
The animal was equipped with all the modern conveniences, 
that is to say, a rope, bridle and an Indian pack-saddle. The 
excursionists had heard of the great lake and of Fort Dear- 
born, as Chicago was called in 1824. The town was not laid 
out until 1830. Except Seymore Treat’s cabin at Denmark, 
(he had sold out his interest at the salt works and moved to 
Denmark to build what was the first water-mill in this section 
of the country,) and Col. Gurdon S. Hubbard’s trading post 
at ‘‘Buncom,’’ otherwise ‘‘Concord,’’ a few miles east of 
Watseka, on the Iroquois river, there were no white men’s 
houses between the salt works and Chicago. 

The people of Fort Dearborn, with a liberality and fond- 
ness for demonstration that has always characterized them, 
received the excursion with great hospitality. The Kinzie 
house was thrown open for their reception. The fort, harbor 
and other attractions were shown to the visitors. I would 
draw on my fancy were I to say, a ‘‘canoe ride out on the 
lake,’’ was ineluded in the program. J am sure it was a canoe 
ride if the lake was ventured on at all. The Ben Drake and 
Flora had no bills out that season for the erib, Evanston nor 
any other lake attractions familiar to the visitors of this 
day; neither did they visit McVicker’s. The only dramatic 
entertainment the people of Chicago could have offered at that 
day would have been a ‘‘Pow-Wow,’’ or Indian dance, set 
to the wild music of the barbarous ‘‘Tom-Tom,’’ beneath the 
foliage of the serub oak trees that flourished their ragged 
branches to the cadence of the lake breeze, over the desolate 
sand ridge, where now roars the clamor of a mighty city, 
which has become the pride and wonder of the West! 

The party returned after seeing the sights, having been 
gone the better part of two weeks; and although they had 
gone 128 miles to Chicago, they might have gone sixty miles 
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still farther, and on their return to the salt works, if asked 
where they had been, they could have replied with truth that 
they had not been outside of their county for to that date 
Edgar County not only included the County of Vermilion, 
but the site of Fort Dearborn. The men slept out in the open 
air all the way out and back, except: one night when they were 
guests of a Pottawatomie chief, an acquaintance, at his village 
on the Kankakee. They had a good time and their enjoyment 
was only disturbed by two incidents. They lost their way 
going up, but a friendly Indian whom they met directed them 
on the right trail. The other unpleasant circumstance befel 
them at at the Pottawatomie village, on their return. Mareus 
Snow arose quite early in the morning and passed out by the 
kitchen, where one of the chief’s wives was preparing break- 
fast. With Indians, as with the French, soup is a favorite 
dish. Here the analogy ends, for as the French are noted for 
their daintiness and cleanliness in cookery, the Indian is as 
distinguished in the opposite direction. The French euisine 
will make a great many varieties of soup. The Indian will put 
every variety of ingredients in the kettle and make it all into 
one soup. Snow ought not to have gone about the kitchen. 
His discovery took away his appetite. The other three made 
a hearty breakfast. After they parted with the old Indian’s 
family, with many expressions of kindness given and received, 
and had traveled several miles on their way, Snow related 
what he had seen at the kitchen. Thereupon the other three 
were at once afflicted with a sickness as severe as if they had 
been out on the lake in rough weather. 

The details of this trip were given to me by Mrs. Douglas, 
something over a year before her death, substantially as she 
received them from Marcus Snow, some months before her 
marriage to him. 

Mamittar NaMeEs. 

The space between Butler’s Point and Danville was filled 
in between the years 1821 and 1830 by the Fromans, the 
Douglasses, the Finleys, Songers, Fraziers, Paynes, John 
Thompson and others; and between Danville and Georgetown 
the Gilberts, Solomon and Samuel; Cyrus Douglas, George 
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Ticknor, Thompson Ross, Alanson Hawkins, the Carroways, 
the Brooks, Coburns, Mahlon Finley ete.; and immediately on 
the Vermilion river bottoms by Jesse Gilbert at the ferry, the 
Lows, Phil and John; the Langleys, Cottons, Uncle Joshua 
Parrish and Father Beasley. All these names are familiar to 
me as my alphabet,—their faces, their manners, dress and 
peculiar phases of speech are stamped upon my earlier recol- 
lections. Nearly all are dead, but few survive. They were 
men and their wives were woman seasoned to the crude con- 
ditions of society, of which they were a part. 

Like all other pioneers whose names I have mentioned, or 
have omitted, they came into the country poor in ‘‘the world’s 
goods,’’ and for the most part without education, never having 
had the advantage of schools, of books or cultivated associates. 
They were made of the sterner material, which enabled them 
to undergo hardships and privations with cheerfulness. The 
men pulled off their coats and swung the axe or maul in the 
woods or the cradle in the harvest field. Their wives per- 
formed the duty of mothers and knit, spun and wove clothing 
for the family, while the children dropped corn, took eare of 
the stock and earned their way almost from infancy. 


In this way, father, mother and children toiled, as their 
fathers and mothers had done before them. Contented with 
the necessaries of life, few ever enjoyed the luxuries. Frank, 
honest and open hearted were these people, whether friend or 
foe, whether or not they belonged to the church, whether a 
Clay whig or a Jackson democrat, they took no pains to hide 
their sentiments. You always knew just where to find them! 


EpucaTIon AND SocraLt PRoGRESS. 


Without education themselves these pioneers were keenly 
alive to the benefits of learning. They were ever the friends of 
the schoolmaster. The more educated of their numbers were 
held in high esteem, and placed in positions of trust. The 
preacher and exhorter found access to every neighborhood, 
and a strong religious sentiment predominated in all classes 
A professed infidel was held in odium by everybody. As 
society improved pioneers by degrees took on a polish and lost 
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many of the peculiarities that characterized them when they 
first came to the country. Those that could not accommodate 
themselves to the refining influences of social progress, 
emigrated to other frontiers. Indeed, the contrast between the 
ways and manners of the people dwelling here previous to 
1840, and society as it exists today, is as great as the changes 
that have taken place in the appearance of the country itself. 
Some oF THE Harty SETTLERS. 

In 1825, John and Obadiah Leneve and Samuel Adams 
settled on the prairie northeast of Danville. They were the 
first to live within the boundaries of Newell township. The 
Leneve brothers were from Ellison Prairie, near Vincennes, 
and Mr. Adams from Harrison County, Kentucky. All are 
living and I note their presence at this meeting. The Leneves 
were here first in 1821, on a land exploring expedition. They 
passed over the ground now oecupied by a portion of the city 
of Danville. It was an open plain, or prairie rather, with a 
few scattered trees. Dan Beckwith was dealing in Indian 
goods, in a little ten-by-twelve cabin, that stood on the river 
bluff east-by-north of the red bridge. Another cabin stood 
near the present woolen factory. The Leneves inform me 
that they were favorably impressed with the town site. They 
thought there would be a town here some day. In fact a town 
was laid out here six years later, and the Leneve brothers see 
their predictions verified in a city of eight thousand people! 

After the Leneves, the Newells, the Cunninghams, the Dun- 
cans, the Rodericks, the Currants, Doe Woods, old Mr. Howard 
the Campbells, William Blair and others settled in the same 
township. All these people were pioneers, trained in the 
rough school of border life. A little later, Joseph Gundy, 
Samuel Gilbert and Mr. Liggett settled higher up the North 
fork, the first named north of Myersville, the second near 
Mann’s chapel and the last at the grove named. 

Across the Indiana line, in 1824, Mr. Hicks began the farm 
he now occupies, this side of Perrysville. His neighbors north 
were Joseph Foster and George Switzer, on the edge of the 
Grand prairie. North and west of Foster was Perrin Kent, 
who, in 1824, selected the farm he still oceupies; two years 
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later he brought out his family. His children and their chil- 
dren have grown up around him. He closed up the surveys in 
range 10, on both sides of the state line from the boundary of 
the Harrison purchase to township 20, and on the Illinois 
side of the state line from township 20 to the Kankakee river. 
This work was done in 1834, and north of the Vermilion river; 
he climbed no fences nor drew his compass sights over an up- 
turned sod! Hale and hearty he is today, in his 85th year, 
one of the few spared to testify to the settlement of this 
country. 

And still the 

Picket Lines. 

go northward, along Redwood, Pine, Little Pine and Kickapoo 
creeks, which empty into the Wabash above West Lebanon. 
The Goodwins, William Crow, Mr. Swisher, Mr. Hines, Ben- 
jamin Gregory, Jacob Miller,-.James Goodwin, George Bryer, 
Joseph Stamp, Michael Wagner, Thomas Johnson, EHdwin 
Moore, Horatio Bailey, old Mr. Raines, after whom Raines- 
ville was named, James Hermon, James MeCord, Jacob Mills, 
William Grey, Jonathan Cox, Jacob Haines, Jonathan 
Rhodes, John and Samuel Benson, James McAlley and others 
were men whose hardy hands erected cabins on the lines I 
have indicated. The space between their homes and the im- 
provements along the North Fork, covering a stretch of from 
ten to thirty miles, was for many years a wild region, beautiful 
with its flowers and grasses in summer; a source of danger to 
fences and ungathered crops when the fires would catch in 
the ripened vegetation; and in winter a bleak and bitter waste 
jeopardizing the life of him who undertook to travel over it. 

West of Catlin and for many years after the country was 
considered pretty well settled—the population was limited to 
the state road, called the ‘‘prairie road,’’ leading up on the 
south of the Salt Fork timber. A few of the farms extended a 
mile or so south of the highway. South of this line of farms 
lay an unbroken prairie, from six to ten miles wide, and ex- 
tending to the settlements along the Little Vermilion. 
_ This unoccupied prairie furnished unlimited range ‘for 
cattle, and, indeed, it was for the most part used as a vast 
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herding ground for nearly a quarter of a century, and down to 
the year 1850, before the area of this free pasture became mat- 
erially reduced by encroaching farms. 

I have observed, with an interest I cannot describe, the 
timidity with which the first settlements followed the water 
courses, and timidly clinging to. the timber or groves for 
protection. How, year by year, the line of farms would 
close up the ranks; how a new line of habitations would be 
formed in front of these. No picket was ever withdrawn, no 
line ever fell back! The advance was ever onward toward 
the open prairie, until the columns from the opposite timber 
line would meet! It has been my opportunity to see the gaps 
closed between the Little and Big Vermilion, between the 
North Fork and Sugar Creek, the Sangamon and Salt Creek; 
indeed from the Wabash on the east to the Illinois river on the 
west! From Bicknell’s to Sugar Creek—I should explain 
that Bicknell’s is at the crossing of the North Fork by the 
Chicago State road. North of Rossville—was the so called 
sixteen-mile prairie. When I first crossed it, as late as 1844 
it was the abode of the wolf and fleet-footed deer! 

In 1851 William I. Allen built his house on the dividing 
ridge, which was the nucleus of the magnificent farm now 
owned by Thomas Hoops. It was a bold dash that excited 
wonder and criticism. | 

The early settlers did not believe the prairies would ever 
be settled. Many of them watched their cultivation with 
alarm. One class was alarmed because neighbors were get- 
ting too thick. The game would be destroyed. Many of this 
class pulled up and left, going farther west whereithey would 
have more elbow room. Another class settled here because 
they thought the prairies would be a range for their stock, to 
them and their heirs for all time to come, and they dreaded to 
see the free pastures enclosed in other men’s farms. 


Conclusion. 


I have thus hastily traced the manner in which this region 
was settled, noting the initial points, where the work began 
and the order in which population spread. I have also 
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referred to some of the men who undertook the laborious task 
of opening up the way, and have alluded to the predominating 
traits of character without which it were impossible for them 
to have succeeded in the arduous undertaking. The pioneer 
father and mother laid the foundations, opened up the high- 
ways, subdued the wilderness and made this fair valley 
desirable for all of us whose lot has been cast here at a later 
day. They smoothed all the rough places and bore the first 
shocks of border life for us who have followed them hither. 
Shall we not honor the old settler? Shall we not remember 
his toil? Shall we not emulate his sterling qualities and 
transmit his name and work to our children? 
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Soldiers of the American Revolution Buried in 
Illinois 


ResearcH Mabe sy Mrs. Eywin S. WALKER. 


In presenting the records of Revolutionary soldiers buried in 
Illinois, every effort is made to be accurate. 

If the burial place is located and no official record of service 
is given, research is made in every available source to 
establish such record of service. If the soldier was pensioned, 
the military service is obtained from the Pension Department 
in Washington; further information is secured from the U.S. 
Treasury Department, as to the time and place of payment of 
last pension. This practically locates the county where the 
soldier was buried. Added research is made in the histories 
of Counties of Illinois, also in visiting old cemeteries, and in- 
terviewing the oldest citizens, thus gaining traditional in- 
formation. 

Any person reading these records and knowing additional 
facts or corrections in statements made, will confer a favor 
upon the work of Historical Research by sending such in- 
formation to the State Historical Society. 


RANDOLPH COUNTY. . 

Illinois is rapidly taking a historie position among the 
states as her history becomes dignified by length of years; but 
the history of Illinois is far greater than the history of the 
state. 

This becomes impressive as we recall the fact that one hun- 
dred years before the date of Boston’s historic ‘‘Tea Party,”’ 
Tilinois occupied an important place on the map of America. 

The history of no part of the state exceeds in interest that 
of the settlement of Randolph County, and Kaskaskia was the 
great center of interest. Beautiful for situation and as a 
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commercial point, it became alike attractive and prospectively 
important. ; 

The French here. held sway for many years, and were suc- 
ceeded by the British. 

Only a few years passed, however, before that intrepid 
warrior, George Rogers Clark and his band of faithful fol- 
lowers quietly took possession of this part of the territory and 
planted the stars and stripes in Illinois. 

It was but natural that the men who came with Clark should 
have been charmed with the location and the outlook for 
‘future homes for themselves and their families. They were 
well fitted for the hardships which a new country entailed and 
for dealing with hostile tribes of Indians which might harrass 
them. The first considerable American immigration was in 
1780 when a colony of pioneer settlers reached Kaskaskia 
from the Southern states, to be followed by many from the 
country east of the Alleghanies. Among the number were 
many soldiers of the American Revolution. 

Randolph county is the burial place of many soldiers. 
Doubtless many were buried where the ravages of water have 
washed away the land, thus making it impossible to locate 
their graves. The remains of some of these pioneer-patriots 
were removed to the cemetery on the hill overlooking the little 
railroad station called Fort Gage, where the State of Illinois 
has erected a monument to their memory which bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

‘Those who sleep here, were first buried at Kaskaskia and 
afterward removed to this cemetery. They were the early 
pioneers of the great Mississippi valley. They planted free 
institutions in a wilderness and were the founders of a great 
commonwealth. In memory of their sacrifices, Illinois, grate- 
ful, erects this monument. 1892.’’ 

In the following list are many soldiers who came with Clark, 
and also those who were from the Southern and Eastern 
states, all of whom lie buried in Randolph County. 

JosepH ANDERSON was a soldier under George Rogers 
Clark; he settled: on Nine-Mile creek about 5 miles from Kas- 
kaskia, where he died. 
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BrngaMan Bynum was born in New Castle, Penna., in 1753. 
In the spring of 1781 he came to Kaskaskia. He showed his 
discharge papers from the service and an oath of fidelity taken 
at Fort Pitt. He did not live long after coming to Illinois. 

Me.tumton Coucu was in the battle resulting in the sur- 
render of Cornwallis. It is not known from what state he 
enlisted. He is buried at the Preston U. P. cemetery, 6 miles 
from Sparta. He first resided in Marion County. 

JoHN CLENDENIN was a native of Virginia and served in 
the troops of that state. After the war he removed to 
Kentucky, settling in Green County, from there he came to 
Randolph County, Lllinois, locating where the city of Chester 
now is, he resided on a farm now known as the Porter farm. 

JameEs Ourry was a soldier with Clark, he settled near the 
other soldiers with whom he came, not far from Kaskaskia. 
James Curry had a thrilling experience with the Indians. He 
and Levi Teel were out hunting and took possession of a 
cabin built by David Pagan, which was unoccupied, to remain 
over night. During the night the Indians appeared, and as 
Teel stood by the door with one foot near the ‘‘cat hole,’’ an 
Indian thrust his spear through his foot, attempting to pull 
it out, they pinned his hand thus nailing him to the floor. 
Curry would not listen to Teel who advised opening the door, 
but went to the loft and fired, killing three; he then tumbled 
the whole roof, as it was not nailed on, down on the Indians, 
knlling the chief and disabling others which caused the remain- 
ing number to flee. Curry helped Teel to reach Kaskaskia 
where he remained until he recovered from his wounds. 
James Curry was chosen by Clark to undertake any desperate 
or hazardous service. He lived and died on Nine-Mile creek. 
One day he, with Joseph Anderson, was out hunting, as he 
never returned, it is supposed that he was killed by the Indians 
and his body taken away by them. 

Joun Doncr was a native of Connecticut, was a trader at 
Sandusky, Ohio, before the Revolutionary War.. He strongly 
favored the cause of the Colonists, and as a result was 
arrested by the British who carried him to Detroit and later 
to Quebee when he escaped in 1779. In that year he was 
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recommended by Washington to Congress as a man who would 
- be useful in the West. He went to Virginia and was ap- 
pointed Indian Agent; coming to Kaskaskia he rendered aid to 
Clark in the work there. He died before 1800 and was doubt- 
less buried in Kaskaskia. 

Joun Doy et a soldier with Clark, settled near Kaskaskia. 
He was a man of some education and taught one of the earliest 
schools in the county. He was also a French scholar. 

Rosert Bratney was born in Ireland; coming to America, 
he settled in Tennessee where he entered the service. In 1820 
he removed to Illinois settling near the mouth of Little Plum 
creek in Evansville township. 

Capt. JoHn Epear was born in Ireland, he was in the British 
Navy. When the Revolutionary war broke out he was a 
resident of Detroit. He openly espoused the American 
cause and was seized by the British Commander and sent a 
prisoner to Quebec; escaping near Montreal he found his way 
within the American lines. Entering the service he was made 
captain in the Navy. He remained some time in the service, 
but came West and in 1784 settled in Kaskaskia. He was a 
man of great wealth for those times. During the administra- 
tion of Gov. Arthur St. Clair he was elected to the legislature 
which convened at Chillicothe, Ohio. He was appointed 
Major General of the [llinois militia, and in 1790 was made 
judge of the common pleas court. He died in Kaskaskia in 
1832. 

Joun Hizterspranp AND Davin Hix were soldiers under 
Clark, coming to Illinois in 1780, they settled on the east side 
of Kaskaskia river near the mouth of Nine-Mile creek. 

Wiu1am Fow ter was a native of South Carolina where he 
served in the Revolutionary war, and afterwards received a 
pension for his service. He came to Illinois in 1816 locating 
in the Harmon settlement. In 1825 he was living in the town- 
ship of Mary, where he doubtless died. 

Pavuz Harrotson was from South Carolina, where he served 
in the war. He came to Illinois in 1802, settling on the west 
side of Kaskaskia river near the mouth of Camp creek. He 
was a man of prominence in the early days. In 1809 he acted 
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as Justice of the Peace and from 1803 to 1809 he was commis- 
sioner and county clerk. He was pensioned. 


Joun Livery came from South Carolina in 1805; he was 
in the war from that state. He was seemingly a soldier by 
nature, as he also served in the war of 1812. He settled in the 
town of Central where he died in 1826. 


Cuarztes McNass was born in Maryland, he enlisted Jan. 7, 
1778, was a sergeant in the 6th company Ist Maryland 
Regiment in Capt. Beaty’s company; he enlisted again in the 
7th company of the 8d Regiment. He came to Illinois, settling 
in Randolph County, where he died Nov. 1. 1780. 

Haypon Minis, Henry Sito anp Enisan SMITH were 
soldiers with Clark, returning to Illinois, they settled east of 
Kaskaskia above the mouth of Nine-Mile creek. They were 
doubtless buried there. 


Joun Monrcomery was a private with Clark’s soldiers, he 
returned to Illinois locating four miles from Kaskaskia, where 
he built a small water mill which was used for many years. 
He, with many others, was given a body of land for service in 
the war. He was a well known citizen of the county. 


Dante Mvrray lived in Kaskaskia with his brother 
William, before the arrival of George Rogers Clark. He gave 
Clark substantial aid in Kaskaskia, died there later being shot 
in a quarrel over some money aflairs. 


Davin Pacan was one of Clark’s soldiers, coming to Illinois 
he settled on Nine-Mile creek a few miles from Kaskaskia, 
where he was doubtless buried. 


RawtrtcH Ratits was born in Virginia, and served in the 
Virginia troops, enlisting in the latter part of the war, when 
quite young. After the war he removed to Tennessee, and in 
1809 came to Illinois, settling first in Monroe County, but 
later on the beautiful ridge afterward known as Rall’s Ridge. 
He only lived a few years after coming to Randolph county. 

Ropsert Srysox was with Clark’s soldiers, he came to Illinois 
in 1783, and with other settlers was obliged to take refuge in 
Kaskaskia on account of the Indians. 
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GroRGE StaMM was born in Maryland. He enlisted at Fred- 
ericktown in May 1780 and served until 1783. He was both 
Private and Musician with Capt. John Smith and Capt. Chris- 
tian Orendorff and Col. John Eecleston in the Sixth Mary- 
land Regiment. He came to Randolph County, Illinois, and 
settled at Kaskaskia where he doubtless died. His name is 
mentioned in the History of Randolph County in various 
places. 

History of Randolph County in various places. 

Capt. JoHN STEELE was a native of Virginia and served as 
Captain of a company in the Virginia troops. After the war 
he removed to Tennessee and in 1789 came to Illinois, settling 
in Randolph County. He was the founder of Steeleville and 
died Sept. 11, 1820, on the farm where he settled. 

JacoB STOPPLEBEAN was born in the state of New York, 
he enlisted in the Albany County Militia, 8th Regt. under Col. 
Robert Van Rensselaer. He again enlisted in the Levies 
under Col. Marinus Willett. The story is told of him that 
coming home after his first enlistment he met some one of his 
old home friends who informed him that his wife supposing 
him dead, had married again and removed to parts unknown. 
Stopplebean re-enlisted and served to the close of the war. 
After the war he came to Randolph County, Illinois, where he 
obtained some land. He died in Jan. 1845, and was buried in 
what is known as the ‘‘Hull Graveyard.’’ He was very 
eccentric, always sitting with his hat on in the house, one of 
his foibles was that he was two years younger than General 
Washington. 

Levi Trex was a soldier with General Clark and coming to 
Illinois settled on Nine-Mile creek. He was severely wounded 
by the Indians when James Curry saved his life. He died in 
Randolph County. 

Rosert WHITEHEAD was one of the soldiers who came with 
Clark; he afterward came to Randolph County, and lived 
near Kaskaskia. He died at an advanced age. 

Henry CrutcHer anp JoHN Roserts served with Clark. 
Roberts was a Lieutenant and Crutcher was Quartermaster 
and later he was appointed Commissioner. He with Roberts 
rendered service by purchasing treasury notes to aid in 
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prosecuting the war. Both these men lived in Randolph 
County long after the close of the war and are doubtless 
buried near Kaskaskia. 

The records of the French who were loyal to the American 
cause are mostly lost. | 

Col. Clark soon after taking Kaskaskia appointed several 
men as officers to recruit companies to aid in the conquest of 
Vincennes. Among the number was Francis Charleville who 
was appointed Captain. He raised 50 men who enlisted for 
eight months from Jan. 1779. Of the little band of 50 men, 
only 28 returned to Illinois, and of this number 10 resided 
in Kaskaskia after the war, and were listed as heads of fam- 
ilies or members of the Militia, later. It would be manifestly 
unjust to make no mention of these loyal French subjects of 
the American cause, and we must conclude that the men whose 
names here presented were buried in Randolph County, in or 
near Kaskaskia. 


Bazelle Allere Joseph Danis or Daney 
Michael Antere Michael Danis, 

Daniel Blouin Antoine Lavigne 
Antoine Bienvenue, Sr. Joseph Richard 
Jerome Danis Joseph Toulouse 


JosppH ALLERE was a soldier under Clark and lived in 
Kaskaskia long after the war. 

JAN Baptiste Barsav, Sr. was from New Orleans, born in 

4722. He was Commandant at Prairie du Rocher a justice 
and deputy county lentenant.—His will is recorded in Ran- 
dolph County. He died in 1810. 

JEAN Baptiste CHARLEVILLE AND MicHaEL GopDIN were 
officers appointed by Colonel Todd. They lived in Kaskaskia 
after the close of the war and were heads of families. 


NicHoLas Janis was made Captain and resided in Kaskaskia 
after the close of the war. It is not known where he died. 
WILL COUNTY. 


Heengzer Cotuins was born in New York, he enlisted with 
Capt. Solomon Wadsworth in the 3d Company, 5th Regiment, 
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called the Van Veghten Regiment. He came to [Illinois 
settling in Wil) County. He is probably buried in Homer 
township. 

JoHn Cook was born in Hanover, Morris County, New 
Jersey, Dec. 25, 1761, enlisted Aug. 1776, serving two years in 
the companies of Capts. David Bates, Obadiah Kitchell, Elijah 
Squire, Benjamin Corey, William Ely, John Scudder, Levi 
Gardiner, Harrison Baldwin, Lewis Brant, and David Lyon 
with Colonels Benoni Hathaway, Ellis Cook, Sylvanus Seeley, 
and Moses Jacques—in the New Jersey troops. He came to 
reside in Will County, Illinois where he died near Joliet, Oct. 
24, 1837 and is buried in Oakwood cemetery, Joliet. 

CHarLes DeEnNEY was a native of New York, born in Pauld- 
ingstown, Dutchess County, Dec. 25, 1759; he enlisted in the 
summer of 1777, and served nine months under Captains’ 
Noah Wheeler and Seth Wheeler with Colonel Roswell Hop- 
kins in the New York troops. He came to Will County, 
Illinois, settling near Joliet where he died Aug. 6, 1839, aged 
79 vears and is buried at Mokena, Will County. 

Witiram Hewes was born in Attlebury, Mass., in 1761, he 
enlisted in June 1780 serving five months under Captains 
Caleb Robinson and Nehemiah Houghton, with Col. George 
Reid in the New Hampshire troops. He came to Illinois to 
reside and died in Crete, Illinois, Will County in 1855. 


HAMILTON COUNTY. 


Francis Do~LtaHmE was born in Caswell County, North 
Carolina in 1750; he fought for his country six years, enlisting 
early in 1776 for three months; again after one week’s dis- 
charge for three months; again after two weeks for three 
months, and again in 1781 serving to the close of the war. He 
served under Captains William Morrow, Small, 
Taylor, and Samuel Sexton, with Colonel Lytle, and 
Major Dugan. He also served in Washington’s Cavalry, all 
in the North Carolina troops. He was in the battles of Kutaw 
Springs and Yorktown. Coming to Illinois, he located in 
Hamilton County, where he drew a pension. He died Aug. 30, 
1837. 
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Amprose MavuLpine was a native of Virginia, born August 
1, 1735, and served in the war. He came to Illinois after the 
war and settled in Hamilton County. He served on the jury 
in 1823. He died in Hamilton County, August 25, 1833, and is 
buried near McLeansboro, near the Ten-Mile Baptist church. 
A granddaughter is still living who is 90 years of age and she 
attended the funeral of Ambrose Maulding. Mr. Harry 
Anderson of MeLeansboro, Illinois, a descendent of Ambrose 
Maulding, writes me that the epitaph engraved on Ambrose 
Maulding’s tombstone reads as follows: ‘‘Immortal may 
their memory be who fought and died for Liberty, Ambrose 
Maulding, a pious and devout Christian, Born August 1, 1735. 
After this he lived 98 years and 25 days, and saw his sons and 
his sons’ sons; so he died being old and full of days on the 25th 
of August 1833.”’ 

Lirrte Pace Procror was born in Granville County, Vir- 
ginia in 1760; he enlisted with Capt. Cornelius Riddle, serving 
from March 1778 until the close of the war and was retained 
in the service until August 1794. He came to Hamilton 
County, Illinois to reside and died there November 15, 1852 
at the age of 92. He is buried in the Concord cemetery near 
McLeansboro. 

NicHowas Proctor was born in Virginia in 1755, he served in 
the Virginia troops and was doubtless a brother of Little Page 
Proctor. He came to Hamilton County, Illinois to reside and 
was pensioned there. 


CARROLL COUNTY. 


DantEL CHRISTIAN was a native of Pennsylvania, born in 
1762. He enlisted at Reading in September, 1776, serving two 
months under Captain George Willis; enlisted again serving 
the same time with Captain Kit; he again enlisted June 
1, 1780, serving seven months with Captain Spoon, 
and Colonel Butler. He removed to Maryland where 
he applied for a pension in 1833. Coming to Illinois he resided 
in Mt. Carroll where he died Dee. 26, 1847, and is buried in 
Mt. Carroll. 
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Reminiscences of Fountain Green, Illinois 


By C. C. Tyler, Fountain Green, Illinois. 


I was born in Marietta, Ohio, of Connecticut parentage, on 
December 22, 1837, and came to Illinois in 1841, loeating in 
Hancock County, at Fountain Green, twelve miles from Carth- 
age the county seat of Hancock County which was organized 
out of territory taken from Adams County in 1829, on order of 
Judge Richard M. Young and had a population in 1840 of 
9,946 which included the Mormon population of Nauvoo. The 
organization meeting being held at Fort Edwards, a military 
post established by Lieutenant Zachary Taylor in 1814, on the 
present site of the City of Warsaw on the bluff overlooking 
the Mississippi river and facing the Iowa shore opposite the 
mouth of the Des Moines river. This county is of historic 
interest as being the place where the Mormons after their 
migration to Missouri from Ohio, came later to Hancock 
County in 1839 and founded the City of Nauvoo, and later 
during the administration of Gov. Thomas Ford attained a 
population of about 15,000 in 1844. On June 27, 1844, Joseph 
Smith the Mormon leader, and his brother Hyrum, were shot 
and killed by a mob in the Carthage jail. This resulted in a 
miniature Civil War, known as the ‘‘Mormon War,”’ and Gov- 
ernor Ford came here with a force of State Militia to enforce 
peace and order. Hancock County had at this time a larger 
population than Cook County. The Mormons under the lead- 
ership of their prophet, Joseph Smith built here at Nauvoo on 
a beautiful and commanding site overlooking the ‘‘father of 
waters’’ a city and a temple, costing a million dollars and 
which city contained the bulk of population of the county at 
that time, Warsaw eighteen miles below containing about 300, 
with Carthage the county seat, not as large, Augusta, St. 
Mary’s, Plymouth, Fountain Green, LaHarpe, Chili, Monte- 
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bello, only a few families, the rest being in the City of Nauvoo, 
where they remained until the death of their leader, Joseph 
Smith, which resulted in disorganization, and reorganization 
under Joseph Smith, Jr., (son of the Prophet) and late of 
Lamoni, Iowa. The bulk of the Mormons under leadership of 
Brigham Young commenced their long and weary pilgrimage 
to Salt Lake Utah, in 1846. The first legalized ferry across 
the Mississippi river in this county was established at Fort 
Edwards by order of the county commissioners court of 
Adams County on March 7, 1825. ‘‘Ordered: That a ferry 
license be granted to Peter Williams to keep a ferry across the 
Mississippi river at Fort Edwards, on his paying a tax of five 
dollars besides the clerks’ fees, and the following rates of 
ferriage be established, viz: 


Qne Single PersOm seis cscs cssce esac caceeedeee sees seer toy <atecea eee $. 25 
Qner Single Horse: .ccs...c5.cssccecacssenccansocancnsocevcessoruees0s- comm Socenaees eee ae 25 
Head of Cattle over 1 year Old. weer. siccccccescesccteeccccaese-sesees sence .25 
Hog, Sheep. Or Goat ..cseeccSeseccosssseatloscsnded-tesseantacenavesosebocdsecbeedseee= a 06% 
Hyery Dearbon Wagon’ nn -cccscess.:-c2secese-cesesesecseseoe ee: -caeeduere eee ee 50 
Two Wheeled Carriage. <...cc.cc:noccsessa-sactsouacesscesdeon ass «nicdecesn sete coca eee see 15 
Other Four Wheeled Carriages) ~.2....-...c.ccessscescsecnctees sat eae-cescesseseneee 1.00 
Bvery cwt; dead Lumber’. oi. ho coc scccconcas once ote scene lence oe ee 64 


The following hotel rates were also established: 


Wor Bach: “Meal: 1. se eee ee de eee .25 
Lodging’ per night. 2.05 20s2ccc ices eseeeceetie sue eye eee 12% 
Halt Pint Whiskey: .-2. ccc. ksesclicececscssucaaacnstescstteerccusaecss caveeeege ees 12% 
Half Pint French Brandy sostecuneneesessontesneeesneenspueenetsenteeseeesnasenneeenenetnasene Sas .25 
Half: Pint Rum ..5 Bae es ed, Se 18% 
Flalf Pint Wime soon eccsicccesscccsssenecesaesssectares-cososctteease oe ye) 
Wine per Bottle ooo. ocececenaccnnéseece sucetebegeguesodenctosaceccens cupecs sue se eae 1.00 
Gin’ per’ Bottle occ. sececsc hath etceuetectete reece are rr oo 18% 
Single Horse Weed ji ee eee Be Se 12% 
Horse fed per night. ,with fodder and grain 2.222.522 csc coco ceceeseeeese eee 25 


This ferry spoken of above was operated between Fort 
Hdwards, Illinois and Alexandria, Missouri. The first set- 
tlers ‘to come to this section of the State, were from Kentucky 
and Tennessee, later from New England, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. The first judges of this circuit were Judge Richard 
M. Young, then James H. Ralston, in 1837; Peter Lott in 1839 
and then Stephen A. Douglas in 1841, whose rapid evolution 
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in office was such that he was not given time to serve out one 
office, until called to go higher. Appointed to the office of See- 
retary of State in the Harrison campaign of 1840, he resigned 
in February, 1841, to accept a seat on the Supreme bench and 
was assigned to circuit duty, Carthage, Hancock County, being 
in his circuit. In 1843 he resigned to accept his first seat in 
Congress, and was re-elected in 1845, and resigned in 1846 to 
accept a seat in the United States Senate, succeeding James 
Semple; was re-elected in 1852, and again in 1858, defeating 
his great competitor, Abraham Lincoln. His firm and imme- 
diate stand for the Union in his great speech in Illinois, which 
served to solidify the democratic party of the North for the 
maintenance of the Union, and which stimulated the volunteer 
enlistment in support of the war for national existence, and in 
support of the Union cause, his untimely death, three months 
after the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln, are now well known 
matters of history. 


Abraham Lincoln, Edward D. Baker of Springfield, Brown- 
ing, Archibald Williams, Bushnell; Isaac N. Morris and others 
of Quincey, William A. Richardson and Bagby of Rushville, 
Cyrus Walker of Macomb, used to practice in this court at 
Carthage. Fielding Frame, who committeed a murder in a 
saloon at Frederic, Schuyler County was brought here on a 
change of venue and tried before Judge Ralston (who pre- 
ceded Douglas), found guilty, sentenced to be hanged on May 
18th, 1839, which was done. He was defended by Lincoln and 
Dickey. Mr. Lincoln moved an arrest of judgment for several 
causes, the paper being now on file among the others in the 
case at Carthage in Mr. Lincoln’s own handwriting. Intro- 
ductory to the Town of Fountain Green, I subjoin an ‘‘home 
coming”’ article from the pen of Noble L. Prentiss who en- 
listed from here in the 16th Illinois Volunteer Infantry 1861, 
and served during the war, later Editor of the ‘‘Carthage 
Gazette,’’ and still later a brilliant writer on Kansas City 
papers and associate of Capt. Henry King of the ‘‘Globe 
Democrat, St. Louis, entitled, ‘‘From a Corner of Illinois.’’ 
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‘‘Pountain Green, Aug. 10, 1880. 

‘‘Hor the people on the elder and sunrise side of the United 
States it may be necessary to cross the foaming brine and 
go at least as far as ‘‘Drauchenfels,’’ to see and feel the an- 
tique, but to a Kansan, the sensation of beholding the ven- 
erable, can be realized by a journey to Central Illinois. The 
little town where this letter is written is on the eve of its 
semi-centenary: it looks almost as it did ten years ago: it has 
no more inhabitants than it had twenty years ago. One gen- 
eration has passed away since the primeval settler came, and 
another generation casts a long shadow in the setting sun. 
The little graveyard is nearly or quite as populous as the 
village. There is something in a name, and this village was 
fortunate in its christening. There was a spot fifty years ago 
amid the rank prairie grass which generally grew as high as 
a horse, where there was a smooth turf, such as is seen in 
an English park. The sod quaked under the weight of a man; 
it was, in fact, a spring—the covering of a spring or succes- 
sion of springs, and through openings in the turf the water 
could be seen and reached, while from the collected springs, 
the water flowed the year round a strong stream. The first 
settler’s cabin was reared beside this miniature ‘‘green gar- 
den,’’ and beside these ‘‘still waters’’ and the settlement, and 
later the township, was called ‘‘Fountain Green.’’ It was a 
happy thought and revealed a fountain of poesy in some- 
body. Perhaps the sentiment was contagious, or was in the 
air someway, but the county has been fortunate in the se- 
lection of names ever since. Our Lancaster and Shannon and 
Centre sound prosaic beside the Hancock County names, such 
as Fountain Green and La Harpe (dear to Henry King) and 
Saint Mary’s, and Saint Albans, and Sonora, and, most ro- 
mantic of all, Montebello. Fountain Green, however, has the 
palm of originality. There are but two other postoffices of 
the name in the Union. One of them is in Maryland, and the 
other in Utah, and thereby ‘‘hangs a tale.’? It was in this 
County of Hancock that the Mormons settled after their expul- 
sion from Missouri ,and reared on the magnificent slope at 
Nauvoo what was, for a time, a splendid country and city, and 
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a temple which must have been, as I remember it in childhood, 
a beautiful and imposing structure. Scattered over the 
county and city, they had agricultural settlements, and the 
church was recruited, not as now, from the dregs of foreign 
countries, but from the native population. Families of char- 
acter and influence joined them, and in some instances fam- 
ilies were divided, the father leaving his wife and children to 
enlist under the standard of the Mormon prophet, impelled, 
apparently, by the same conscientious conviction that has ani- 
mated the thousands of sufferers for Protestanism, or for that 
matter, for Catholicism. In time the Mormons were driven 
from their home, from their holy city, from their houses and 
their lands, with violence, execration and insult. That they 
provoked the storm there is no doubt, but they none the less 
regarded themselves as sufferers for religion and conscience: 
as Israelites driven by cruel Egyptians, for whom God would 
some day prepare a Red Sea and a lurid vengeance. Their 
sufferings on their long journey to Utah form one of the 
saddest pages in the book of time. It seemed as if an avenging 
fury hung upon their track. If they went on, hunger and 
weariness marched in the van; if they halted, pestilence smote 
them as if it never would stay its hand; they died by hundreds, 
and North Seventh street in Atchison, Kansas, has since been 
driven through their poor bones. Yet, after all, smarting 
still from what they believed to be unmerited injury, after 
having placed many miles of wilderness between themselves 
and their foes, they yet remembered the old home, and some- 
where in the mountains of Utah they named a wayside resting 
place, a few houses, and perchance a spring, Fountain Green, 
and there are remembrances and forgiveness in the sound. So 
much for a name in this case. 

The railroads make and unmake towns in this age; and what 
they unmake seems to be more than they make. They bring 
more people and houses and elevators and general offices, 
but they keep changing them over and over, taking away one 
set of people to bring another, and, occasionally, as in the 
case of Atchison, taking away general offices and not bringing 
them back again. If you would have permanency, if you 
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would take things as you find them and leave them as they 
are, you must have no railroad, Fountain Green has no rail- 
road, and so the names of fifty years ago remain today, I 
was looking over a merchant’s book today, including a day- 
book kept forty years ago. The pages held accounts kept in 
haying time. I know it, beeause the debts were mostly for 
scythe stones and whiskey: the average being about one gallon 
of whiskey to one seythe stone, The same names are on the 
merchant’s books today: but it is the sons and not the fathers ; 
there are no accounts for seythe stones, for the independent 
Fountain Green farmer drives his own reaper; and no whis- 
key, for the town is ‘‘temperance’’ and he who would outrage 
his interior must seek the liquid insult in Keokuk, or some 
other city. If there are ‘fsermons in stones’? there is lots of 
history in day-books and ledgers, [ saw in the books [ have 
referred to, the pedigrees, the genealogical records, the eom- 
mereial annals, the publie histories, the general archives of 
Fountain Green, for four decades. I could tell by the pur- 
chases where the more or less rude forefathers of the town- 
ship came from: where whiskey and saleratus were the only 
purchases, a southern origin was plainly declared as if writ- 
ten in the letter of light that rent the affrighted brain of 
Belshazzar, The entries brought. up with startling vividness 
the good, old Saturday afternoon fist-and-skull fight and obe- 
lisks and pyramids of hot biscuits, ‘like cuckoo buds of yellow 
hue.’’ The names told a good deal. The good old Seoteh- 
Trish cognomens indicated the presence of the Pennsylvan- 
ians, who came here early, broad-shouldered, sturdy, big- 
boned men, who established Presbyterianism, ‘‘turkey roasts’? 
and buckwheat, in the virgin wilderness, They are here yet, 
some of the first generation, a great many of the second, and 
a powerful fine start on the third. They were good men, those 
from Franklin County and ‘Pathe Valley’’, wherever that is, 
constitutionally brave, the Peunsylvania-Illinoisans of this 
township made a most gallant reeord in the war for the Union, 
Besides these the Western New Yorkers mustered in great 
force, The New Englanders were small, but, it must be added, 
select. The pioneer storekeeper, it is almost unnecessary to 
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state, was from Connecticut. ‘Then there were the Kentuck 
ians and 'Tennesseeans, of two varieties: the half-horse, the 
half-alligator species, whose native ngliness was aggravated 
by a mingled diet of quinine, saleratus and whiskey; and the 
old-fashioned, long-legged and good-hearted descendant of 
Daniel Boone kind of men, who came to Llinois to secure a bet 
ter chance for their children, and because, at heart, they dis 
liked slavery, Many of these men were the earliest and most 
steadfast supporteds of progress. To the ‘sure enough’? Ken 
tuckians belong the Lineolns, who were among the very first 
the family to whieh President Lincoln belonged was not a 
numerous one, and probably more of his kindred are collected 
in this county and township than anywhere else. Mordecai 
Lincoln, the president’s unele, came to Mountain Green from 
Grayson County, Kentucky, at least fifty vears ago. With 
him came his sons, Abraham, James and Mordeeai, .Jr., the 
first two, men of family, the last a bachelor, and their cabins 
were the first to break the prairie solitude. James B. Lin 
coln was the first justice of the peace, being commissioned in 
1880-——a kindly and perfeetly honest man, who knew more 
about the men who lived about him than he did about law 
books, and who aimed to have justice done, whether the evi 
dence was all that could be desired or not. He was general 
pacificator, and settled disputes, even of the complicated ones 
which arise from ‘‘domestie infelicity.’’ Judge Lincoln's 
theory was that a certain amount of lariat must be allowed 
every woman, and that the sooner the husband found it out, 
the better for all hands. As he married everybody in his bail- 
iwick, he was occasionally consulted by the unlearned in the 
law, who applied to him to unmarry them, In all such cases 
he counselled forbearance, a make-up and a new deal, Abra- 
ham, also a man of strong natural sense, served his neighbors 
as Justice of the Peace, 

All these Lineolns are now dead, but their children and 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren live here. All of the 
name are reading people, and in polities are divided, the 
majority, | believe, being Republicans. In the great campaign 
of 1860, which fairly convulsed this part of the country, the 
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Republicans and Democrats of Fountain Green did their full 
measure of duty. The Republicans of Fountain Green town- 
ship obtained a prize banner for turning out the largest dele- 
gation of ‘‘Wide Awakes”’ at a political meeting held at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. *This banner was presented by the ‘‘Wide 
Awakes’’ later to Mrs. Frances Lincoln, the widow of James 
B. Lincoln. I saw the old banner the other day, it having been 
brought out to do duty for Garfield and Arthur, and I am not 
ashamed to say it affected me. The picture was a rude but 
faithful portrait of Lincoln as he appeared before he grew 
haggard and prematurely old under the burden of the great 
war. 

But to return to the Fountain Green Lincolns. The religion 
of the family was the Roman Catholic. The brothers, Abra- 
ham and James B. Lincoln, were members of the Catholic 
church in Kentucky, and they are all buried in the old Catholic 
cemetery a short distance from the village of Fountain Green, 
as are other members of the family. The Lincolns were not, I 
think, originally a Catholic family, as none of the president’s 
immediate family were of that faith. Mordecai Lincoln, the 
father of the three brothers I have mentioned, was, I am sure, 
a Protestant. His wife, however, was Catholic, and through 
her the old faith may be said to have been introduced into the 
family. It is probable that the elder Lincoln intermarried 
with the descendant of one of the Maryland Catholic families 
who migrated to Kentucky and then to Illinois. A number of 
the Catholic people from Kentucky were among the earliest 
settlers of Fountain Green, and their descendants still live in 
the township. They built a little Catholic church,» and laid 
out a cemetery, of which I have spoken. The church disap- 
peared some years ago. In the old days this church witnessed 
a sight not very common in the North,—the gathering of a 
Catholic congregation composed almost entirely of native 
Americans. Such are a few of the facts that I have recalled, 
and in the reflections that have come of themselves since I 
came to this ‘‘pretty little town,’’ as Maggie Mitchell sings in 


* This banner can be seen in the memorial hall at the tomb of Lincoln 
in Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, Illinois, C. C. T. 
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‘‘Loreli.’’ Ihave said that the town has not grown in popula- 
tion in twenty vears, but this does not imply a condition of 
decay. There are probably more houses in the village for the 
same number of people, and they are certainly much finer ones 
than those of ten years ago. I miss many of the cabins that I 
once knew in the little prairie that spreads out like a lake 
around, the town being the tree-clad island. The war swept 
away some of the inhabitants; Kansas has taken many more; 
rich men have added farm to farm; and the men who owned 
‘*forties’’ and even ‘‘eighties’’ have gone West after ‘‘quar- 
ters’’ and ‘‘half sections.’’ The result, contrary to what might 
be expected, is improved agriculture. There certainly never 
was a more magnificently tilled farming country. It is one 
unbroken field, save where the timber grows. What we can 
say of Kansas, twenty-five vears hence, is a matter of con- 
jecture, but I know that some of these Illinois fields have been 
kept in corn for fifty years with seareely a rest, and show no 
apparent diminution of fertility. It is odd, to a Kansan, 
who lives on hope and whose ‘‘chateaux’’ are all in the 
““Spain’’ of the future, to be in what seems to be a finished 
town or country, and yet this is such. I doubt if the traveler 
who emerges from the surrounding forest into the Fountain 
Green prairie some day when the sun is low, fifty years hence, 
will see anything different from the sight that met a Kansas 
visitor’s eyes a few evenings ago. The slant sun will shine on 
the summer pomp of the level corn and wheat fields, as now, 
and the roofs and spires of the town, no larger grown, will rise 
in the midst of the billowy green of orchards; and the two tall 
poplars will stand a landmark just as they now do and have 
done for years; and the successor to the present village black- 
smith will make music, sweetest at eve, of iron against iron, 
like the ‘‘sexton ringing his bell’’; and the farm wagons, 
loaded and empty, will come and go in the long, straight lanes. 
Best of all, the flagstaff will rise in the middle of the little 
public square not, perhaps, as now, the peculiar flagstaff of 
the Republican party of the vicinage, but of some party in- 
heriting its principles; and the flag will be the same as now, 
the flag that no party in the country can revile, or forsake, or 
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resist, and live: for that it might be so, scores of the brave 
men of Fountain Green fought where they stood, and were 
buried where they fell. I am loth to stop writing of the town 
and its people and its history, but I must, and I am sure the 
‘service closes with the heartiest of benedictions. 


An Old Time Postal Distribution in Illinois 


By Rev. John H. Ryan, Kankakee, Illinois. 


Portages, waterways and Indian thoroughfares have given 
a valuable key to pioneer history. 


The portage furnished an elevation for the path of con- 
stantly shifting tribes, as well as a water-shed and continental 
Jandmark; and the river, a means of transportation and a pass 
beyond the hills and ranges; the Indian trails connected sec- 
tions of the country with strategic advantages, and a return 
from the river journey when the swift flowing stream gave too 
much resistance to the ascending canoe: 


Some determining causes mark the history of settlement, 
and lines furnishing the least resistance were soon traced 
between the outposts of civilization, and places of older 
habitation. 

Advantages of location were as apparent in pioneer days 
as in later periods of peace and plenty, power, transportation, 
easy access to promising markets, and wealth of natural store, 
marked centers of population, which were finally connected by 
roads first faintly traced by the feet of courageous explorers, 
with an instinct for path-finding, and later deeply worn and 
established by increasing traffic. 

Over these trails, with a definite direction of settlement, the 
mail carrier, that faithful servant of the growing state, would 
early find his way, as for instance, the Government built a 
fort on the site of Chicago, in 1804, and in 1805 the first mail 
route entered the State. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to trace the development 
of postal routes in the State, but to give an example of mail 
distribution in an early day, which was probably the general 
plan throughout the State, and in tracing these lines of service 
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incidentally reveal examples of fidelity to official duty too 
little appreciated in the history of the development of our 
State. 

In the early thirties, W. K. Brown settled on Mud Creek 
in what is now Esmond township, Livingston County, Illinois, 
where he was for a time engaged in farming, but in 1848 he 
removed to Ottawa, and took charge of several mail routes 
out of that place. G. W. Rice, from the above named county, 
was at that time a boy in his early ‘‘teens’’ and was employed 
to carry the mail. One line ran between Ottawa and Doty’s 
Stand, ten miles directly west of Chicago on the plank road, 
on the bank of the DesPlaines River. 

Another ran between Ottawa and Naperville, in DuPage 
County. The carrier leaving Ottawa would follow the Fox 
River to a road passing through Newark, and then Yorkville, 
Oswego and Naperville. Mr. Rice, now living in Pontiae, 
carried mail over this route the winter of 1849-50, and at- 
tended school in Ottawa in connection with his work, starting 
on Saturday and returning so that onlv Monday was lost from 
his regular school attendance. 

A third line under the supervision of Mr. Brown ran from 
Peru, Barron Grove and Cambridge, and on to Milledgeville, 
with intermediate offices between the towns mentioned. 

The Ottawa-Peoria route ran through Lowell and Mt. Pala- 
tine to an office kept by Allen Gray near Crow Creek on the 
old Chicago road through Woodford County; the next stop 
being Metamora, at that time county seat, and then by Wash- 
ington to Peoria. The trip began at Ottawa Monday morning 
and ended in Peoria Tuesday night, on Wednesday.a short 
trip was made from Peoria to Washington and back again, 
spending that night in Peoria, and the next morning the 
through return trip was begun. 

On the route to Bloomington, the carrier left Ottawa on 
Friday morning, ferried the river, and turned west, crossing 
‘Covel Creek down the river. A man by the name of Richard- 
son kept the office here, and the next office was at the home of 
Elmer Baldwin, an honored citizen of LaSalle County, author 
of a very excellent history of the county.. Norton Mackey 
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on Otter Creek kept the next office, and the one following was 
kept by Isaac Painter on Prairie Creek, on land now covered 
by the eastern section of the city of Streator. Dinner was 
taken here, and the first stop in the ‘afternoon was made at 
New Michigan, the office being kept by Mr. Richards, and this 
was followed by the office in Sunberry Township on Mud 
Creek, the office being kept at different times by W. K. Brown, 
John Bradley and EK. G. Rice. The route resumed Saturday 
morning brought mail to Pontiac to the office in the store of 
Willett Gray and Samuel Ladd. 


Four miles southeast and along the river and the office of 
Daniel Rockwoods was reached, and dinner secured. The next 
stop being at Avoca in the McDowell settlement, the office was 
kept by Wilson on the Little Vermilion, but the stream having 
to be crossed and often swollen by floods, the office was 
changed to McDowells, though retaining the former name. 


The next stop was at Indian Grove where the night was 
spent. John Darnell cared for the mail, and in the morning 
the carrier faced in the direction of Lexington, a stretch of 
fifteen miles without a sign of habitation. This office kept by 
Flesher, was reached at noon, and services being concluded 
in a nearby church, the people tarried for the mail. The next 
office was on Money Creek, and Bloomington being reached 
on Sunday evening, and the return trip begun Monday morn- 
ing, arriving at Ottawa Tuesday night. 


Mr. Rice rode all these routes at different times under the 
direction of Mr. Brown, the contractor; the journey was made 
on horse-back, and the schedule so planned as to require brisk 
movement along the journey. This was sixty-six years ago, 
and the condition of the undeveloped roads at that time, and 
especially in the winter and spring time, gave to the carrier 
a responsibility not to be coveted, and especially when it is 
remembered that the carrier only received $8.00 per month as 
a salary. Mr. Rice tells of crossing the Illinois River at 
Ottawa, when the forming ice was too dense to permit the 
use of the ferry, but not strong enough to carry the weight of 
a man, but he succeeded in crossing with his mail sack, by the 
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use of two planks, alternately thrown ahead on the thin ice to 
insure sufficient resistance. 

There were compensations of course. The summer time, 
with sheen of light and beauty, the fragrant woods vocal with 
song, the gorgeous color of the prairies with the wild, free 
life of bird and beast, gave morning, noon and night an ever- 
changing thrill of sight and sound. On every hand were evi- 
dences of Nature’s rich bounty; black lands with challenges to 
husbandry; full rivers pressing their wooded shores; and 
variegated fields of green and gold blending with the purple 
sky-line, prophesies of peace and plenty, now historie. 


A Belated Book Review 


THE ScHoot Apvocatr, An Essay on tHE Human MIND AND 
Its Epucation, By JoHn Reyno.ps. 


Dr. J. F. Snyder. 

At the Bloomington meeting of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, January 27-29, 1904, I submitted to the society and 
and the public, ‘‘An Inquiry’’ for a small book written by 
Gov. John Reynolds, and published by him in Belleville, Ili- 
nois, in 1857. I had never seen it, or heard of it until a few 
days before my inquiry I read in the Illinois State Journal of 
November 25, 1857, a notice of the work in a communication 
to that paper from Prof. John Russell, of Bluffdale, Greene 
County, describing it as ‘‘philosophical as well as practical, 
and rich in well-matured thoughts,’’ with the further remark, 
‘*Space in which to analyze the contents of that volume can 
be afforded only in the ample pages of a monthly or quarterly 
review. It is useless to attempt it in the columns of a news- 
paper. The title itself, however, discloses the scope of the 
author.’’ 

For ten years a search for that book, by advertising and 
extensive correspondence, failed to discover it. It was not 
mentioned in any published biography of Governor Reynolds; 
no one interviewed about it in Belleville or St. Clair County, 
or anywhere else, had ever seen or heard of it; it could not be 
found in any public library, nor in the library of either Goy- 
ernor Reynolds or Professor Russell after their deaths. That 
it so completely disappeared may have been owing to a very 
limited edition issued, or to its suppression by the author 
after its publication—a supposition not at all probable. 

Last August (1914) a copy of the long-sought little book at 
length, very unexpectedly, came to light in the library of the 
Chicago Historical Society when its cases were overhauled 
for the purpose of selecting and disposing of duplicates. How 
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long it had been there, or how or when obtained, no one about 
the library knew, as it had, to that time, escaped notice evi- 
dently because of its insignificant size and appearance. Re- 
calling my inguiry for it, Miss Caroline M. McIlvaine, librar- 
ian of the Society, very kindly loaned it temporarily to Mrs. 
Weber, Secretary of our State Historical Society, in order to 
afford me the much desired opportunity to examine it,—a 
courtesy appreciated with genuine gratitude, as this copy 
so far as is now known, is the only one extant. With it was 
combined ‘‘The Olive Branch,’’ a political harangue ‘‘de- 
livered by ex-Governor Reynolds,”’ so its title page states, ‘‘at 
the State House in Springfield, Illinois, to a large and intelli- 
gent assembly, on the 14th of January, 1857,’’ the two making 
a small, well-bound volume, 614 inches long, 414 wide, and 
nearly half an inch in thickness. The title of the main work, in 
assorted type, is: ‘‘The School Advocate, an Essay on The 
Human Mind and Its Education. By John Reynolds. Know 
thyself, presume not God to scan. The proper study of man- 
kind is man. (Pope). Belleville, Ills. Printed by Harrie L. 
Fleming, 1857.’’ 

The book has 118 pages, printed on the ordinary printing 
paper of that era, with the small type (jong primer) usually 
employed for publishing weekly country newspapers. If re- 
printed, in the form and with the type of this Journal it would 
make a volume of 300 pages. In the beginning the scope and 
object of the work is set forth in this Introduction: 

‘‘T pursue the old custom and therefore present to the 
public a short introduction to the following essay. It is the 
duty of every citizen to appropriate a part of his time and 
labors .to advance education. The common comforts of life, 
and the happiness of the people, cannot be enjoyed without 
the blessings of education. Nor can the free institutions 
of the country exist without the education of the masses. 
The smiles of Heaven, and also the conscience, will cheer on 
all those engaged, with pure motives, in the noble work. 

‘‘In order that the principles of education could be better 
applied, I attempted an investigation of the general out- 
lines of the human intellect, and presented the result in the 
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first part of the work. A farmer should know something of 

the nature of the soil he cultivates. A mechanic should be 

acquainted to some extent with the quality of the wood and 
metal he works. The same of the merchant, he should know 
the quality of the goods he buys and sells. 

‘‘Education can be more appropriately applied to the 
human mind, when the wonderful organ of the brain is 
better understood. 

‘The second part of this essay is rather an appeal to the 
public, showing the necessity of education, and urging the 
masses with good feeling and friendship, to perform their 
duty on this important subject. The third and last part of 
the work is prepared to show the abundance of wealth and 
educational facilities existing in the Union to educate all 
the children in the Republic. The law of the State of TIli- 
nois, establishing the Free School system has been reviewed, 
and generally approved. The Normal School has also been 
examined and many errors pointed out in the act creating 
the institution. The Sunday Schools have also been noticed. 

‘This unpretending and unadorned small work is pre- 
sented at such low prices, and the subject of education being 
of such vital importance, that it is presumed the masses will 
give it some of their care and attention, and thereby be im- 
proved and benefited by it. 

‘*Belleville, [ls., August, 1857.’’ 

The book is not formally divided into three separate parts, 
as intimated in the Introduction, but, compactly printed, it is 
divided into thirty-one chapters. The first chapter treats of 
‘‘The Creation of Man;—The Laws that Govern Him.’’ With- 
out so much as mentioning the cosmogony of Moses, it begins 
by candidly admitting the Unknowable, and sanctioning the 
evolution theories of Lemarck. Rejecting the orthodox doc- 
trine that all life created on earth prior to man was merely 
empirical and preparatory to his advent,—that man, in the 
Divine image, was the chef d’ouvre, and full accomplishment 
of the Divine purpose on this globe, after which the Almighty 
quit creating and has since then been resting, the author 
positively asserts: 
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“Tt is a law of nature, established by the Creator, that a 
progression exists throughout the universe, and nothing 
remains still and stationary. Under this law the earth is 
progressive, and may in time adapt itself to the creation 
and support of a higher and superior order of animals than 
exist on the globe at this day. Man may not forever be 
the superior animal existing on earth,’’ 

And it must be confessed that this hypothesis—by no means 
new—is well sustained by the fossil records found on the 
stone pages of the earth’s stratas. 

Chapter second is about ‘‘The Human Mind.’’ After re- 
viewing the old problem as to whether the brain or the soul 
is the power of intelligence, the author says: 

“The human intellect is the greatest and most wonderful 
work of creation, and it is, in the same proportion, the most 
abstruse and unfathomable subject. Seareely anything 
is known of it excepting by its operations. But to enable 
the principles of edueation to take more efficient and avail- 
able hold on it, it will be necessary to present, at least the 
outlines of the human mind, to secure its improvement, Tt 
is evident to my mind, that it is the brain that is the seat of 
the human intellect, and by the wisdom and power of 
God, that organ, under, probably, the guidance of the soul, 
performs all the operations of the human mind. The soul 
may exert its powers through the medium of the brain, and 
make the brain its organ, but of this operation wé are en- 
tirely ignorant, and the knowledge of the operations of 
the brain produces abundant evidence to establish the above 
position. The conclusion is strongly impressed on my mind 
that ‘the brain is the organ of intelligence,’ at least, so far 
as we are capable to understand the human mind,’’ 

Then, under the eaption, ‘‘The Klements of the Human 
Mind,”’ the next six chapters set forth the ‘‘outlines’”’ of the 
mind ‘by tracing the fanciful subdivision of the brain into 
special ‘‘organs,’’ in accordance with the so-called science of 
Phrenology. Commencing with the supposed seats of the low 
animal impulses, Amativeness, Combativeness, Secretiveness, 
Acquisitiveness, ete., and proceeding to the higher perceptive 


and moral faouttios, each ‘organ’? is analyeod, ite finetion 
doseribed, and the mothod of its edueation, either reoprosaaive 
or elevating, sugwested, Mor instance, of the ‘organ’? of 
Numbers the author saves 

Numbers give the power of intetleet for ealeulation, 
and is an interesting and important faculty ta the wetions 
of mon, This faentty strongly doevelopod gives the indi 
Vidal the power to onter with ease all the seience of weom 
etry, mathomation, arithmetic, and all the cadewla with ease 
nd pleasure, Some persons are blossed with this faoulty 
fo a surprising dogree, and are prodigion ti thin selonee 
The seienee itselh is the ne ples ultra ot atl humean 
loarning,'? 

Chapter UX is on Volition, containing plausible arguments 
in proof that man is not a mere antomaton, bat a free moral 
agent, and indientos how his free ageney can tn many wave be 
improved by education, Chaptor NUL in desoriptive of a well 
balaneed mind, and Chaptor ATEE foreibly expounds Phe 
benefits and blessings of edueation’’ In Chapter XUV on 
‘The nocossity of education to sustain and enjoy Religion,” 
it is maintained that, 

“Roligion ia the guardian anwel of man, eminating with 
him from Tleaven, and is the main guide of the liman race 
to happiness, Without it man is a dark planet, not revaly 
ing round the aun, bat sweeping through space, receiving 
no wontal raya of Tight Prom the @reat fountain, With all 
the intended blowsings of religion, ita puree and holy latte 
make Duta faint impression on man without a eonmpetent 
odneation, Christianity cannot prosper and Houriah on a 
dark and beniehted land, Tl requires intelligence and en 
lightoned Tboratity to cane i to praduee the benefienl and 
happy effects that tis eapable to aeeomptiah when itis 
properly understood and appreeiated, ‘here in no great 
principle or institution on earth that abeolutely domeancas 
intellivence more than religion,” 

Ih stipport of his proposition that eduention is neoosmary 
fo diseriminate between trie and falve religion, the author 
further remarks: 
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‘‘Before our eyes, Joseph Smith was the founder of a 
new sect of religion, the Mormons, whose prophesies and 
superstitions were approved and accepted by the ignorance 
of his followers. I appeal to any candid man, and ask him 
if it be not ignorance and superstition that sustain the 
Mormons? A proper education will destroy all their re- 
ligious delusions, and condemn it to the shadows of spiritual 
rappings, witcheraft and other such superstitions.”’ 
Chapter XV discusses ‘‘The necessity of education to sus- 

tain the Republic of the United States,’’ in which occurs this 
characteristic paragraph: 

“‘The future of the United States decides the fate of na- 
tions unborn, millions of years after the present. Our 
blessed Union is in the hands of God for the prosperity and 
happiness of all the human family. We are only the agents 
of Providence, to act and live for all the human race. We 
occupy a most responsible duty to the country, and it is, in 
my opinion, the desire of Providence that we should qualify 
ourselves to execute this important trust.”’ 


In his chapter on ‘‘The contrast of happiness or misery in 
various nations, arising out of education, or the want of it, 
the Governor says: 

“Tt is a striking example in the Indians of the Umited 
States, what miseries the want of education caused them to 
suffer, and what is still more astonishing, the masses of the 
Indians obstinately refuse to be educated. Many of them 
are talented individuals for the want of education, and yet 
they will not embrace it when it is urged on them. A brief 
list of the Aborigines might be given whose mental abilities 
and strength of intellect were rarely equaled by the white 

man in any part of the globe. Tecumsey, Pontiac, Corn- 
stalk, and many others, might be named whose minds soared 
to the highest order of intellect, yet for the want of educa- 
tion, they and their nations have sunk to dust, and many of 
their tribes to annihilation. In 1832, when General Scott 
and myself were making a treaty with the Sae Indians at 

Rock Island in Illinois we urged on Keokuk, who was a great 

talented chief, the propriety of his people having schools 
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established among them by the general government. He 
refused to have any schools established in the nation. He 
said the Indians were not made to be educated, but were 
created by the Master of Life for Indians. ‘Education,’ he 
said further, ‘might do good to the whites, but it injured 
the Indians.’ ”’ 

Two chapters are required for a full examination of the 
new Free School law, and in another chapter the State Normal 
School law is reviewed, and while generally approved, several 
defects in it are pointed out, and amendments suggested to 
insure its efficiency. To those intimately acquainted with 
Governor Reynolds, his exuberant commendation of Sunday 
Schools, the subject of Chapter X XIX, must have provoked 
a smile, as they well knew that he had never been in a Sunday 
School in his life. The concluding chapter, XXXI, is a fairly 
accurate description of ‘‘School discipline—The inside of a 
School House,’’ as observed in the best country schools in 
Southern Illinois at the time it was written. 

Throughout the book are interspersed references to Aris- 
totle, Socrates, Homer and other ancient luminaries, and 
now and then a Latin word or phrase is inserted, for their 
‘““elassic’”’ effect. But, with due allowance for this excusable 
vanity, and for its many crudities of diction and tendency to 
extravagant laudation of commonplace persons and ideas, it 
is a work of considerable merit. The part devoted to the 
mechanism and powers of the mind displays no profound 
knowledge of its mysterious nature and attributes, and it 
probably would not be adopted in any school as a text-book 
for the study of mental philosophy. Its defense of the Public 
Free School System, however, and earnest pleas for the gen- 
eral diffusion of learning among ‘‘the masses’’ well sustain 
the book’s title of ‘‘School Advocate.’’ 

The career of Gov. Reynolds as a public official had termi- 
nated before 1857, but his acute interest in all political matters 
continued unabated until his death. When he failed to receive 
the nomination for re-election to Congress in 1843, and was 
not seriously considered for the place by the Democratic con- 
vention of 1845, and then was defeated for State Senator in 
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14446 by Don Morrison, a Whig, he realized that a new era 
hin dawned in the State's developmens demanding a new and 
more progresaive type of managers, and that his long period 
of prominence as an “humble public servant’? was irretriey- 
ably past, Always ambitious to bea prominent figure before 
the people, he could not bear the thought of being relegated to 
obseurity, 1ffeetually barred from his old avenues to political 
promotion, le sought some other field of activity to further 
hin habitual aspirations for fame, And that he found in genial 
literary work, 

Aw time and experience matured his judgment and ex- 
panded his views of life, he became a diligent student, gath- 
erod tovether a respectable library, and prided himself upon 
hin ‘‘claasie’’ learning, Never idle, he concluded to utilize 
hin lenening by transmitting i to ‘the masses’? in the form 
of various publientions, and to that object devoted the rest 
ol hin dayea, To necomplish this selfimposed task with the 
lent oxpense, he bought an old press with a lot of type, cases 
and other necessary material, with whieh he converted the 
Hittle two-room briek building he had previously built on one 
dee of his home premises for a ‘law office,’’ into a printing 
OMtADHAhMent, Then he embarked zealously upon his new 
career of authorship by hiring printers out of employment 
lo wet in type and print the produets of his pen. In 1852 he 
surprised the public by issuing his Pioneer History df Mlinois, 
a work whieh, alone, would perpetuate his name, Under his 
anapices that year, two young printers in his employ issued 
from hin office a small weekly newspaper named The EKagle, 
hovring His name os its editor, but it was of short duration, 
In I8Od he published —not from his offiee, however,—a small 
volume of Sketehes of what he saw and learned when visiting 
the Crystal Palnee Mxposition in New York City, The next 
year PSO, there emanated from lis establishment, his auto- 
biowraphy, entitled My Qwn Times, his second contribution to 
Hlinoin pionoor history of as great value as his first, 

Tho fiat practionl law for establishing free publie schools 
in Ilinoin was enacted by the Nineteenth General Assembly 
IN TSOO, And it was regarded with much disfavor by a large 


class in some portions of the State, particularly in the south- 
ern part. The old settlers there had educated their children 
at their own expense, and thought it unjust to be taxed for 
educating the children of others. Quite unexpectedly Gover- 
nor Reynolds declared himself enthusiastically in favor of the 
new system, Having no children himself to be benefited by it, 
and not noted particularly as an altruist, but known to be 
prudent almost to parsimony in his expenditures of money, 
and as he could not be charged with a selfish motive, it was 
indeed strange that he should favor the additional tax imposed 
by the new law. He not only favored the innovation earnestly, 
but exerted himself to proselyte to its support those actively 
opposed to it. That seemed to be one of the motives im- 
pelling him to write The School Advocate and Essay, the 
greater part of the work being insistence upon general public 
education, with special defense of the new law, 


To that time the Governor’s publications were altogether 
political, historical and reminiseent, affording him but little 
opportunity to display his ‘‘classie’? and seientifie learning. 
The Advocate and Essay was a new departure, perhaps in- 
tended by him to be a philosophical exposition of all known 
facts revealed by science in that field of study and research. 
That he may have had an ulterior partisan reason for issuing 
the book at that time is but a vague suspicion. The persistent 
charge of the Whigs—and later, to some extent, of their sue- 
cessors,—was that the Democrats were opposed to both edu- 
cation and religion. To resent that allegation may, in part, 
have been the incentive causing the Democrats of the Seventh 
District to unite upon Rey. Peter Cartwright as their eandi- 
date for Congress in 1846, to run against Abraham Lincoln, 
a Whig and not a member of any church. For no one would 
dare assert that the veteran Democrat, Cartwright, was not 
in favor of religion, although he often said he was ‘‘agin all 
colleges’? because they turned out so many infidels! And so, 
too, the Governor may have thought the Democracy, of which 
he was long a conspicuous champion—needed vindication 
from the vile aspersion of the Whigs in regard to edueation, 
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though he was himself not specially famous as a defender of 
the Faith. 

The then new system of public instruction undoubtedly 
needed its advocates in many localities in the State; but this 
learned disquisition of the Governor’s in its support was of- 
fered to the public at a very unpropitious time. Im 1857 the 
people of Illinois—and of the entire Union—were not in the 
mood to be deeply impressed by the Old Ranger’s metaphysi- 
cal abstractions, as new and very grave problems of national 
political interest engrossed their entire attention. Repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise in 1854, resulting in disruption of 
the old political parties in 1856, and organization of the new 
Republican party, kindled to a flame old sectional animosities 
that for some time had been held in abeyance, and threw the 
country in a ferment of wild excitement that precluded calm 
consideration of ordinary matters. In that state of popular 
disquietude The School Advocate evidently attracted but little 
attention or interest, and was soon forgotten. 


Any information that may possibly lead to obtaining for the 
State Historical Library a copy of the book described in the 
foregoing paper, will be received very thankfully by the 
Editor of this Journal. 


WILLIAM T. DAVIDSON 
Editor of the Fulton Democrat. 
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William Taylor Davidson 


Born Fesruary 8, 1837. 
Drep January 3, 1915. 


By E. A. Snively. 

Between the years named above there lived one of the most 
remarkable men who ever honored Illinois history. 

He was born at Petersburg, Menard County, Illinois. His 
ancestry was of Scotch-Irish stock, who settled in Virginia 
in early colonial days. His father was Isham Gillham David- 
son, and his mother’s maiden name was Sarah Ann Springer. 
In 1838 the family moved to Lewistown, Illinois, and in that 
city Mr. Davidson grew to manhood and lived his life. He was 
brought up in one of the most practical religious homes I have 
ever known. The latch string was always on the outside; 
locks on the doors were unknown. His parents were com- 
municants of the Methodist church and in the early days the 
traveling ministers of that denomination always made the 
Davidson house their home when in the vicinity of Lewistown. 
Men like Peter Cartwright were as much at home in the David- 
son house as when they were under their own roof—and it was 
not infrequent, when the family sat down to breakfast to be 
confronted with one or more guests who had arrived in the 
night, and without disturbing the family, had gone to the 
‘spare room’’ and retired. This hospitality extended to all. 
The Davidsons were not wealthy, even for their time, and if 
they had been their open, free-handed hospitality would have 
made them poor. But, their manner of living and their mode 
of dispensing hospitality made every meal a feast and every 
room in their humble home a bridal chamber. 

In such a home William Taylor Davidson was reared. He 
listened to the morning and evening prayers and the invoca- 
tion, which preceding each meal, asked God’s blessing upon 
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the household. Almost as soon as he could talk he knew the 
catechism and at the age of fourteen he was more familiar 
with the Bible than any of his school books. His education, as 
a child and young man, was limited, as schools in that early 
day were very different from now. As a boy in the town he 
worked when he could find work to do, but the employment was 
intermittent and the pay very small. On April 3, 1853, he 
entered a printing office as an apprentice, and that vocation 
became his life work. The country newspaper was his college; 
there he became versed in all the studies of the things that go 
to make up life. The old-time printer was a student; he be- 
came an omniverous reader and he had at his command all 
the great newspapers and magazines of the day, but he 
hunted out, in the limited libraries, all the then standard 
books. Mr. Davidson was no exception to the rule, and he 
became a student, especially of Shakespeare, and was unusu- 
ally familiar with all his works. It was this general knowl- 
edge possessed by the old-time editors which gave to their 
editorials more power than is, perhaps, now possessed, and 
they had much to do with forming public opinion, because the 
paper was not so much given to the publication of news as at 
the present time. It was this fact that, before the war, the 
people were guided by what their favorite newspaper said, 
more than their own deductions from general news. This made 
Mr. Davidson quite prominent in that part of the State, known 
as the Military Tract, and won for him a prominent place in 
the councils of Stephen A. Douglas. 

In 1855 his brother, James M. Davidson, established the 
Fulton Democrat, at Lewistown, and he was the foreman in 
the office, and, at times, acted as editor. In 1858 he pur- 
chased the paper and remained with it until his death. 

Prior to his purchase of the Democrat, he had worked in 
some of the cities of the State and there acquired the habit 
which was all too prevalent with the ‘‘jour. printers’’ of that 
day—drinking a great deal more whiskey than any physician 
would prescribe. The habit grew on him and his real friends 
had ceased to be worried but had settled down to conviction 
that he would soon fill a drunkard’s grave. His life, in those 
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days was sad to contemplate. I would not refer to it here did 
I not know so well he would want no false statements made 
and no false glamour thrown over the past; and in a biography 
written by himself, for a county history, he frankly refers to 
this period of his life. But in all the recklessness that goes 
along with such dissipation, there was nothing else in his life 
to which exception could be taken. 

In the biography to which I have referred, he says: ‘‘ Decem- 
ber 31st, 1865, (it was the Sabbath day) the last drop of in- 
toxicating liquor of any kind passed my lips. From the hour 
of about six p. m. that evening, I have tasted no intoxicating 
tion which, preceding each meal, asked God’s blessing upon 
beverages of any kind. For over twenty years I have had no 
temptation to drink. I divorced myself from the boys that 
continued to drink. I promptly became the bitter foe of the 
whiskey traffic, and by tongue and pen have not spared it from 
that hour.’? No man in the State did more for the temperance 
cause than he; he knew what intemperance had done for him; 
he knew its effect upon the home, upon business, upon the 
community, and he fought intelligently and relentlessly. He 
was in frequent demand in all Western Illinois to talk on the 
temperance question, and those who differed with him gave 
careful attention to his every word, for he had a charm of 
oratory equal to many of those of national reputation. The 
columns of his paper contained articles in his most vigorous 
style, and he labored until he had the great happiness to find 
his county without a saloon within its borders. 

In his editorial conduct of his paper he was most positive. 
He ‘‘called a spade a spade,’’ and never encumbered his col- 
umns with generalities. In his earlier editorial career he had 
no tolerations for his opponents—yet, in all his political ve- 
hemence, some of his warmest personal friends were Republi- 
cans, for he had a most lovable disposition, and stopped his 
politics at the office door. He was as brave in setting forth 
his views on any question as he was in denouncing the saloon 
and was absolutely without fear. In his later life he con- 
ceived it to be the duty of a newspaper to labor for the com- 
mon weal, more than the success of any party, and this course 
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he pursued without any care for the cash box of the office or 
personal or social comfort for himself. He took for his motto, 
‘‘God loves a kicker,’? and on occasion he ‘‘praised God in 
the highest’’ by the vigor of his kicks, and he was ever ready 
to wage holy war on whatever he believed wrong, whether the 
matter pertained to local, county, state or national affairs. 


The country editor is not a specialist in the discharge of his 
duties. He must be a cosmopolitan. He has to deal, in the 
same hour, with births, marriages, deaths, science, art, busi- 
ness, polities and all the numerous affairs for which the city 
dailies have specialists. Mr. Davidson dealt with all these 
matters as they came to him and found time to write a great 
deal on miscellaneous subjects, stories of pioneer life, history 
of public men whom he had known. To even give a sketch of 
his literary labor would take up more space than is allotted 
for this memorial. | 


Senator Douglas had no more ardent admirer. Lincoln, 
Douglas, Browning, Kellogg and all the prominent men of that 
day had enjoyed the hospitality of the Davidson home, but 
it was upon Senator Douglas that Mr. Davidson lavished his 
love and admiration in the most extravagant degree. He felt 
that the people, in their love and reverence for the memory of 
Lincoln, would forget the great good done by Douglas in the 
last year of his life, his work of upholding the hands of the 
President. To him, Lincoln and Douglas stood side by side. 
Tn an address delivered at the semi-centennial of the Lincoln 
and Doublas debates, he said: 


‘‘TIn the prime of his splendid life, Douglas died a martyr to 
the Union and the flag. His unparalleled labors to save us 
from secession and civil war were in vain. But, thank God, he 
did live long enough, with his dying breath, with superhuman 
magnanimity, to rally his admiring legions to the defense of 
Lincoln and the union of our love.’’ 


He believed, with thousands of others, that the secession of 
the Southern States broke the heart of Douglas and caused 
his death. The last visit of Mr. Davidson to the State Capital 
was on the occasion of the celebration of the one hundredth 
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anniversary of the birth of Douglas when he was one of the 
speakers. 


If Mr. Davidson was strong in his loyalty to Douglas, if he 
was powerful in his fight against the liquor traffic, he was more 
than loyal to his home town. When Fulton County was 
formed, Lewistown was established as the county seat. An 
effort was made in 1878 to remove the county seat to Canton. 
It was then Mr. Davidson showed his wonderful capability as 
a leader. A large population had no direct communication 
with the county seat. Mr. Davidson took the lead and insisted 
that a railroad must be built to connect this population with 
the county seat. Against great odds, his will, energy and 
perseverance succeeded and the county seat was saved. Six 
years later the old court house, which had resounded with elo- 
quence of Lincoln and Douglas, was burned down. Mr. David- 
son insisted that Lewistown should build a new court house, 
and the same fight which tried to prevent the building of the 
railroad was renewed, but the same brave leader was again 
triumphant. In countless other matters, where there were 
dissensions in the town, he sank his own personal feelings and 
worked for what he believed to be for the general good. This 
fact was attested by the general sorrow of the community 
when the announcement of his death was made. The people 
were dazed—the man who had unselfishly and bravely been 
their leader for a half century was gone. 


Such a man made enemies, who often were more persistent 
in their hate than those whom he had befriended in their 
friendship. That is the experience of the country editor. But 
in his love for women and children, in his hatred of the brutes 
who abused them or in his denunciation of those who op- 
pressed the poor and suffering, he could never be misunder- 
stood. His last appearance in public in his home town was 
when he arose from what was too soon to be his death bed, was 
assisted to a carriage and went to the court house, where he 
begged the Board of Supervisors to make an appropriation 
to build a decent home for the county’s poor. His plea was 
successful and he took with him to the other world the con- 
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sciousness that his last appeal for humanity had been an- 
swered, 

Loyal to his time and people, firm in his convictions, brave 
enough to abandon a policy he found to be wrong, he has gone 
to his reward. One of the most remarkable men in the State’s 
history, his sphere was too limited and far too few were 
brought under his influence. 


William Taylor Davidson 


Eprror oF ‘‘THE Fuuton Democrat,’’? Lewistown, ILLINors. 
ILLINOIs. 


By Supt. Jonn R. Rowxanp, Crry Scuoots, Astoria, Inurots. 


The passing of W. T. Davidson, for nearly sixty years the 
editor and proprietor of The Fulton Democrat, re- 
moves from the ranks of provincial journalism in this section 
perhaps the last of the editors of the old school, and in many 
respects one of the most remarkable members of the ‘‘fourth 
estate’’ that Illinois, or the Middle West, has ever produced. 
Mr. Davidson’s death occurred at his late home in Lewis- 
town, Illinois, on Sunday evening, January 3, 1915, after a 
protracted illness of over a year’s duration. He was aged 
77 years, 10 months and 25 days. 

No adequate account of a character so unique and a career 
so extraordinary as that of Editor Davidson can be given 
in the limited compass of a paper for publication in the Jour- 
nal. In lieu of the fuller and more fitting memoir which his 
distinguished services amply merit, the brief sketch here com- 
piled will contain only the most salient features of a biography 
so rich in historical material that the history of Fulton County 
could be written but meagerly indeed without the truly ‘‘won- 
drous story’’ of the life and manifold activities of this militant 
pioneer newspaper man. 

Every statement of fact made in the following article is 
believed to be authentic. For most of the data used herein 
the writer wishes at the outset to make proper acknowledg- 
ment and give due credit. He is mainly indebted, first, to two 
autobiographical sketches, one of which was published in The 
Democrat December 8, 1887, and the other in the History of 
Fulton County, 1906; and secondly, to an admirable and 
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copious ‘‘ Biographical Memoir,’’ by the Rev. J. M. D. David- 
son, a nephew of the deceased journalist, which was prepared 
for the Memorial Number of The Fulton Democrat, February 
10, 1915. 

NOTABLE LINEAGE. 

William Taylor Davidson was born in Petersburg, Menard 
County, [linois, February 8, 1837, ‘‘three miles distant from 
the spot where at that time Abraham Lincoln was selling dry 
goods, groceries and whisky to the naked, hungry and thirsty 
pioneers.’’ He was the son of Isham Gillham and Sarah Ann 
(Springer) Davidson. Both parents could trace their direct 
ancestry back through Revolutionary patriots to early settlers 
in the colonies, the father’s by way of the Carolinas to old 
Virginia and the maternal line from Kentucky to the founding 
of Delaware colony. 

The Davidsons come of heroic Seotch-Irish stock and the 
Springers are of notable Teutonie origin. Isham Gillham 
Davidson was a native of South Carolina, where his birth 
occurred in 1802. Sarah Ann Springer was born in Wash- 
ington County, Kentucky, June 2, 1810. To get away from 
Negro slavery, both of these families moved to Illinois, the 
former in 1808 and the latter in 1811, and settled as near 
neighbors in Madison County, some fifteen miles east of St. 
Louis, where the children grew up together under the hard 
and strenuous frontier conditions of those troublous times. 


During the second war with Great Britain, 1812-15, the 
settlers there lived much of the time in stockaded forts on 
account of the hostility of the Indians, the men cultivating 
their fields with rifles close at hands. They passed through 
several scenes of bloody massacres by the savages, one of 
which horrors the little Springer girl witnessed when only 
four years old. Here I. G. Davidson and Sarah A. Springer 
were married in 1826 and lived on a farm near Edwardsville 
till 1835, when they removed to Petersburg, where he estab- 
lished a flouring mill and owned the principal store. 

The Davidson home in the village of Petersburg was a free 
hotel for all preachers, lawyers and strangers from every sec- 
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tion. Lincoln, Douglas, Peter Cartwright and many scores 
of others afterwards famous, were welcome and frequent 
guests at that humble fireside, as they continued to be later 
on at Lewistown. A fire destroyed the mill and the panie of 
*37 swept away the store and even most of the household 
goods. Mr. Davidson then became interested in a coach line 
and secured the contract for carrying the mail from Spring- 
field to Lewistown. This brought him to the latter place as 
the terminus of the route. 

At the time of this move, in the fall of 1838, William 'T. was 
less than two years of age. Mrs. Davidson, with the child in 
arms, was rowed across the Illinois River in a skiff; and it is 
said that the tow-headed baby thus made his entrance into 
Fulton county ‘‘squalling and kicking like all possessed.’’ 
Although then so young, he often claimed to remember the 
first two houses which the family oceupied in Lewistown, 
living about a year in each. In 1840 a cabin of logs was 
erected on the site in the west part of town where from that 
date the Davidson residence remained for more than a half- 
century. 

In this log house, on the street which the Davidsons them- 
selves subsequently euphoniously re-named Euclid avenue, 
William’s childhood was spent. He had two brothers, one of 
whom was older and the other younger than himself, and 
three sisters: James Madison and Mary Francis, born in 
Madison County; and Lucey, Sarah and Elihu, born in Lewis- 
town. Two other children of I. G. Davidson and wife, also 
born in Madison County, had died in infancy. Of this family 
W. T. was the last to pass away, having outlived his sister, 
Sarah, the next longest survivor, by nearly twenty years. 

BOYHOOD AND SCHOOLING. 

Thus graphically William himself tells of his early life: 
“Tt was common in those days for folks in this country to be 
poor, but our family was uncommonly poor. We never suf- 
fered for food, shelter, or clothing; but life’s luxuries were 
unknown to us. Yet few days passed by when some minister 
or stranger or crowd of them, did not find a cordial welcome 
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at our hearthstone.’’ And it seems a most fortunate thing for 
a lad of his supersensitive temperament to have had such un- 
common poverty of boyhood so tempered by unstinted self- 
denial and blessed by ‘‘free-hearted hospitality.”’ 

As a further mitigation of the blighting effects of untoward 
surroundings throughout the formative period of his youth, 
the boy had the advantage of the wise counsel and worthy ex- 
ample of a father whose sound judgment and strict integrity 
were never questioned, and the devoted care and pious pre- 
cepts of a rarely prudent and saintly mother. He quite sig- 
nificantly says: ‘‘I had no end of religious training, and at 
four years of age was so learned in Bible history that when 
Father MeNeill, our pastor, kindly asked who had taught it 
to me, I told him, ‘Why I always knowed it.’ ”’ 

His formal schooling, however, was of the most primitive 
sort, scarcely equal to what as a rule the children of that 
period enjoyed. He was enrolled in the log cabin ‘‘ pay school’’ 
at the age of four and attended fitfully two or three months 
in the year, missing some years entirely. ‘‘I got through 
Kirkham’s Grammar, and do not remember a single rule. In 
arithmetic I got to fractions, and finally graduated in MeGuf- 
fey’s Third Reader and Webster’s Spelling Book.’’? But he 
could read and spell ‘‘fairly well,’’ as he modestly adds, ‘‘and 
write in a scandalously awkward fashion.’’ 

After his twelfth year he had to go to work teaming. For 
five years he drove his father’s team, hauling produce to the 
Illinois River at Havana or Liverpool, with merchandise for 
the return trips; or taking building stone or sand to town from 
adjacent quarries, coal from nearby mines, or wood from the 
forests primeval. While still a mere child he handled many 
hundred loads of stone, bricks, sand, wood and merchandise. 
Lads of his age nowadays can hardly comprehend the bitter 
cold, the frightful storms, the hardships and dangers this 
slight boy encountered during these youthful years. 


BEGINS NEWSPAPER CAREER. 


Before he was seventeen years old, a withered arm and frail 
physique led him to become a printer’s apprentice, beginning 
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as ‘‘devil’’ in Hugh Lamaster’s Fulton Republican office in 
Lewistown. From that date, April 3, 1853, he pursued the 
printing business during his remaining more than three score 
years. In the autumn of that same year, the democratic Ful- 
ton Ledger was moved from Lewistown to Canton, and the 
next week Lamaster promptly suspended his Whig organ 
which never had paid expenses. This left the county seat 
without a paper, and Davidson worked for awhile in Peoria 
and then at Macomb to finish learning his trade. 

In July, 1855, his elder brother, James M. Davidson, began 
in Lewistown the publication of The Fulton Democrat, and 
William T. was summoned home from more promising fields 
to assist in founding that paper. He set in type the ponderous 
‘<Salutatory’’ of two and a half columns, and thereafter staid 
with the plant pretty faithfully, except that in January, 1856, 
he went again to Peoria and as a typesetter helped to launch 
The Peoria Transcript. He also did some work in another 
printery there, and at Tiskilwa, Illinois, and put in the winter 
of 1857-58 on the Havana (Illinois) Herald. 

Returning to The Democrat office in the spring of 1858, in 
July of that year he bought a half interest in the paper and 
began to help fill its columns every week with slashing editor- 
ials in support of his idol, Senator Stephen A. Douglas. His 
debut as a writer he describes in this frank way: ‘‘I had 
commenced scribbing somewhat for the Macomb paper and 
had won a good deal of admiration for some rather saucy 
articles on local themes.’’ Continuing, he explains. ‘‘Owing 
to illness in my brother’s family, I did a good deal of slushy 
editorial work on The Democrat during the great Douglas- 
Lincoln campaign.”’ 

When the election was over, on November 12, 1858, J. M. 
Davidson retired from The Fulton Democrat, W. T. Davidson 
becoming its sole owner and editor. ‘‘It has never missed 
fire but a single week since that time,’’ he wrote in 1887, ‘‘and 
T think there has been no issue to which I have not contributed 
a share of the original matter.’’ And the last statement held 
true as to subsequent issues up to within a few weeks of his 
death; for, though he turned the paper’s control over to two of 
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his nephews, Gaylord and Henry A. Davidson, for about a 
year in 1894-5, he continued making weekly contributions to its 
eolumns. 


BECOMES TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE. 


No part of Mr. Davidson’s life work, through long years of 
valiant public service as a writer and speaker, is better 
known or more noteworthy than his effective warfare on the 
liquor traffic. In his inimitable ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ written in 
1887, which has already been referred to and quoted from sev- 
eral times, he frankly refers to a portion of his record just 
preceding and following the purchase of The Democrat, con- 
fessing it contained little that he could ‘‘look back upon with 
pleasure.’’ He does not deny or ignore any of the deplorable 
facts, but states them because of their bearing upon his later 
radically different attitude. 

“It is not pleading the baby act, I trust, to remind the 
reader that I was a boy, and from the age of twelve had been 
thrown (almost helpless from physical disability and lack of 
education), upon my own resources, amidst surroundings of a 
most demoralizing character. Especially ruinous were the 
exciting campaigns of 1858 and 1860; and then followed the 
war,’’ with all its evils and wild excesses. It was during these 
distressful years that the young editor fell into habits of 
excessive dissipation characteristic of the times and from the 
thrall of which few like victims have escaped. 


‘“This is the period,’’ he says, ‘‘to which my enemies do now 
often refer with a pleasure to their peculiar palates that no 
dainties on earth could give them. I offer no apologies, nor 
seek to diminish by one hair the condemnation I richly 
merited.’’ The truth was bad enough, but of course there 
were perversions, exaggerations, slanders that followed and 
harassed him to the end. He vividly narrates, as below, the 
event that wrought his marked change of front, appending an 
earnest plea that the only safe way to quit drink is for the 
drinker at the same time to leave the drinking crowd. 


‘‘December 31st, 1865, (it was the Sabbath day), the last 
drop of intoxicating liquor of any kind passed my lips. From 
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the hour of about 6 o’clock that evening until this day I have 
tasted no intoxicating beverages of any sort. I want to say 
for the encouragement of other dissipated men that for over 
twenty years I have had no temptation to drink. I promptly 
divorced myself from the boys that continued to drink. I 
promptly turned ‘ *bout face’ in the other direction. I 
promptly became the bitter foe of the whisky traffic, and by 
tongue and pen have not spared it from that hour.’’ 

In this courageous opposition to the rum power, Mr. David- 
son was among the pioneer temperance reformers. At that 
time the saloon interests held almost undisputed sway 
throughout the country. One of the earliest organized 
agencies to combat the evils of intemperance was the Good 
Templars movement. Davidson and his wife soon allied 
themselves with this order, joining Hillsdale Lodge of Lewis- 
town in 1866, and he served several terms as Chief Templar. 
The lodge’s membership came to include many of Lewistown’s 
leading citizens, and its wholesome influence on the com- 
munity was incalculable. 

Editor Davidson threw himself into the new cause he had 
espoused with tremendous zeal and vigor, employing every 
means at his command. In his paper and on the platform he 
engaged in a relentless crusade against saloons and all forms 
of liquor-selling, and scathingly denounced those who aided or 
abetted the business in any way, including its political spon- 
sors and apologists. His assaults on the intrenched traffic 
were fearless, persistent, uncompromising, irresistible; and 
the fighting called out his best reserve forces and developed 
hiterto latent powers of aggressive leadership. 


JOURNALISTIC INDEPENDENCE. 


One other result of this antagonism was inevitable and 
might have been expected. ‘‘From that good New-Year’s 
Day,’’ he declares, ‘‘the servants of the whisky traffic have 
been on my track. If I had been engaged in tearing down 
homes or murdering innocent people, I could not have been 
hounded with more pitiless malice.’’ It also doubtless sign- 
alized the beginning of his defection from partisan polities. 
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He had ever been loyal to simon-pure Democracy, but now lost 
caste largely with the Democratic managers because ‘‘It was 
held by not a few township bosses that no man could be a true- 
blue Democrat and oppose the liquor traffic.”’ 

He growing independence of partyism rapidly extended to. 
other matters of public interest, civic, social, economic, and 
moral; and the vigorous, radical, and startling manner in 
which he discussed them brought him into conflict with many 
persons whom he considered responsible, actively or by con- 
nivance, for the wrongs arraigned. Rey J. M. D. Davidson, 
in the excellent before-mentioned ‘‘Memoir’’ of his unele, 
says: ‘‘The range of subjects he handled was of itself mar- 
velous. Some of the evils he attacked were scarcely recog- 
nized as such until he uneovered their existence and char- 
acter.’’ 

To quote further from the same authority: ‘‘Not only did 
he oppose political graft and corrupt party bossism, official 
negligence and extravagance, tax-dodging, unwise municipal 
policies, and in the sphere of national life, political jingoism, 
the ‘robber tariff,’ imperialism, federal paternalism, and all 
kindred heresies; but he paid his respects, with all the power 
of choice invective, sarcasm, and denunciation, to child-beat- 
ers, naggers, abusers of dumb animals, oppressors of the poor, 
gossips, tattlers, backbiters, and -seandal- mongers, of every 
shade and hue : and station in life.’ 

The Fulton Democrat remained nominally, however, a 
stanch Democratic organ from its birth until 1882. Tull then 
it had never ‘‘bolted’’ a ticket, no matter how bad, nor 
dreamed of lowering the party flag. But about that-date, con- 
ditions within the ranks of the local organization became 
intolerable and The Democrat could not longer honorably sup- 
port some of the party’s nominees. By 1884 the situation had 
grown so much worse, in Editor Davidson’s judgment, that he 
took his paper over into the Prohibition party, a step which he 
came to regard as the most serious blunder of his lifetime. 

During the paper’s brief publication under its change of 
policy, with the motto of ‘‘The Home against the Saloon,”’ 
The Democrat gained wide recognition as one of the ablest 
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exponents of Prohibition principles, and subscriptions poured 
in from all parts of the country. But when Cleveland was 
elected, and other issues had come to the front, Davidson real- 
ized his mistake and fearlessly rectified it. He brought his 
paper back more nearly to its former allegiance by making it 
an ‘‘Independent Democratic Newspaper’’; and found that in 
this freer position of almost non-partisanship, he could wield 
a wider influence. 


Thereafter Davidson’s Democrat regularly supported every 
Democratic presidential nominee and generally also the State 
and county tickets. Yet this course of action was due not to 
any let down of the editor’s standards, but because he felt 
that the party, advancing on the rising tide of political 
idealism, had developed a higher sense of moral responsibility. 
For frequently and forcibly he declared, in blunt, homely 
phrase, that there was no party ‘‘bull-ring”’ in his nose or 
“‘dog-collar’’ around his neck; and he never hesitated to en- 
dorse any political opponent whom he believed to be sub- 
serving the people’s interests. 


‘‘He was a great admirer of Theodore Roosevelt,’’ says Dr. 
Davidson, the nephew above quoted, citing an instance, 
“though latterly his strongest confidence and admiration were 
given to Woodrow Wilson, whom he believed to be the greatest 
president since Lincoln. It has been aply suggested by one 
of his friends that Mr. Davidson’s liking for Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Wilson was because of their possession of certain 
qualities of rugged and sturdy character not unlike his own.’’ 
And in this suggestion, that he possessed many of their 
elements of greatness, all who knew him well would fully 
concur. 


Editor Davidson, in his autobiographical sketch of 1906, 
says; ‘‘Very significant and appropriate has been the motto 
at the head of The Democrat from its beginning,— ‘‘T’ll take 
the responsibility.’’-—Jackson.’ It has been as free and un- 
hampered as a northwest blizzard. It has never counted the 
cost in dollars or personal comfort when there were public 
wrongs to right or scamps of any party to expose.’’ In its 
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early advocacy of every man’s privilege to think and vote as 
he pleases, and to change his mind often and freely, the paper 
was, as in many other things, far ahead of the times and 
‘‘blazed the way’’ for its contemporaries. 


RADICALISM AND CONSISTENCY. 


But even Davidson’s friends are compelled to admit that 
oftentimes his brilliant and intrepid methods of championing 
or antagonizing a proposition were also radical and extreme, 
such as to rouse violent opposition and deter full adherence. 
‘‘Poltroon’’ was a favorite term for him to apply to anybody 
unwilling to go to the logical limit of his or her convictions. 
He could not tolerate halfway measures or see the value of 
caution when dealing with matters that seemed imperative, 
as a consequence he often failed to enlist the solid backing of 
the better element who thought him sineere but untactful in 
his battles against wrongdoings. 


‘“‘There is much to say,’’ contends Dr. Davidson, ‘‘in ex- 
planation and even in justification of his strenuous methods. 
His early training in the school of journalism was in a day 
when extreme language was the only kind expected or under- 
stood. An editor who could not overwhelm an opponent with 
satire and invective was unworthy of support. He held to 
the theory that the best way of showing up an evil was to 
handle it without gloves. His thought in using strong 
language undoubtedly was to shock and startle men into a 
realization of what he believed to be true, and which, it must 
be in fairness admitted, generally was the truth.’’ ~ 


Unquestionably it was this trenchant, caustic, ‘‘meat-ax”’ 
style of writing that enabled him to make good his proud boast 
of printing a paper which everybody wanted to ‘‘snatch hot 
from the press and read to tatters.’’ What he printed was 
read and nobody yawned over it. Readers might say that it 
was ‘‘outrageous,’’ ‘‘extreme,’’ ‘‘visionary,’’ or ‘‘unwise’’; 
but they seldom denied the writer’s sincerity of opinion. Of 
foolish consistency, which Emerson rightly ealls ‘‘the hobgob- 
lin of little minds,’’ he was totally unafraid. Denying any 
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change in essential principles, he claimed only to be always 
and thoroughly consistent with himself. 

Again quoting his nephew: ‘‘One aspect of Mr. Davidson’s 
character that sometimes lent color to the charge of incon- 
sistency, was his way of treating his antagonist after a fight 
was over. He could not harbor enmity. He opposed men 
with all the resources at his command; and yet, whatever the 
outcome of the contest, he could not go on indefinitely without 
coming to some terms of amity. He was of a most generous 
nature, and anyone in trouble, whether friend or foe, could 
be sure of his efficient assistance. He was able, by timely and 
tactful acts of kindness, to make lasting friends of some of 
those who had been his bitterest enemies.”’ 

Animated by the dominant wish to make the old world and 
its people better and more comfortable, the editor avers he 
has never been deeply concerned about the rights of stalwart 
men, but has ever gone into the last red ditch of radicalism in 
defense of women, children, and dumb animals. And now 
that the battle smoke has cleared away, men are found ac- 
cepting as commonplace the startling truths he thundered into 
their ears. ‘‘Thus, in spite of the methods that often seemed 
extreme, and in many cases really because of them, The Ful- 
ton Democrat went on its way, accomplishing its mission of 
righteousness, uplift, and reform.’’ 

How he gradually but noticeably, as the years passed, 
softened his manner of combatting prevalent evils and the 
persons or agencies held accountable for them, without any 
abandoning of his ideals or abatement of vigor and efficacy, 
the files of the paper conclusively show. Probably this 
change is best illustrated by the mellowing tone observable in 
the noted series of alleged interviews and communications 
ascribed to ‘‘Uncle Zeb,’’ which began in 1881 and ran an ir- 
regular course through some twenty volumes. Davidson was 
the author of nothing perhaps more uniquely original or de- 
servedly popular than these versatile articles. 

This fictitious character, genial, garrulous, grouchy, philoso- 
phical, was created as a convenient mouthpiece. Dr. David- 
son says: ‘‘In the guise of a rheumatic, choleric, gouty old 
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bachelor, who is described as coming into the office once a 
week or so, smoking a briar-root pipe and discoursing 
familiarly, Editor Davidson facetiously, sarcastically, often 
tenderly, but always effectively, voiced his views on subjects 
of the day. It is in these comments that he reveals, as time 
goes on, his realization of the greater effectiveness of gentler 
methods in advocating needed reforms. ”’ 

The December 4, 1895, issue of The Democrat, when the 
old editor had resumed charge after a year’s sojourn in Texas, 
contains ‘‘Uncle Zeb’s’’ promise: ‘‘I’m going to quit finding 
fault with people. Of course there’s exceptions to all rules. 
I’ll never let up on whisky-sellers, and fools that kill song 
birds, and parents that nag their children, and beasts that 
whip their babies.’’ And he kept the spirit of that pledge. 
Whiie he waged many a subsequent battle, yet his censures 
were usually milder and his criticisms kinder and more 
judicious, though his writings and speech retained to the last 
their old-time picturesqueness and originality. 


IMPORTANT ENTERPISES PROMOTED. 

Thus far the greater stress has properly been put upon W. 
T. Davidson’s aggressiveness as a reformer and his success- 
ful campaigns against wickedness in places high and low. 
But another phase of his multifarious activity, resulting in. 
various remarkable achievements, remains to be briefly de- 
lineated. This was the invaluable service he rendered his 
immediate locality, particularly the city of Lewistown, along 
defensive and constructive lines, the two motives. in many 
instances being combined to the same end. Only the most 
important enterprises so promoted can be here summarized. 

Of Davidson’s stupendous efforts in Lewistown’s behalf, 
the very prominent part he took in the fierce county-seat fights 
affords the most conspicuous example; for to his devoted 
loyality, subtle foresights, rare initiative, and determined 
execution, more than to any other factor, is due that town’s 
final triumph in its prolonged struggle to remain the capital 
of old Fulton County. He conceived the strategic idea that 
the surest way for Lewistown to substantiate its claims and 
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hold the shire-town honors was to make it an up-to-date city, 
with buildings and public utilities equal to those of any place 
in the county. 

In 1876, he was one of a number ii public-spirited citizens 
to initiate the movement that ultimately built the Beadles 
opera-house block and other new business structures, which 
placed the city in the front rank of cities of its size in metro- 
politan equipment and appearance. In the teriffic contest of 
1878 with Canton, he instigated the building of a narrow- 
guage railroad through the county, from north to south, 
directly connecting Lewistown with the towns of northern 
Fulton. It was mainly through his instrumentality that the 
Fulton County Narrow Gauge Railway became a prospective 
certainty and undoubtedly caused Canton’s defeat. 

Mr. Davidson was a prime mover in organizing the Lewis- 
town Building and Loan Association, in 1884, which proved a 
mighty stimulus to the city’s progress. For years he had 
urged the installation of an adequate water system for the 
city. In 1888, instead of favoring a proposed deep-well pro- 
ject, he advocated the placing of some drive wells and a pump- 
ing station in Spoon River valley, four miles away. This 
plan was fortunately adopted. At his suggestion, the im- 
provement was financed by the creation of a water-works 
corporation which established the plant, the municipality 
finally buying up the stock. 

Herculean attempts were made in the years from 1880 to 
1890 by Davidson and other enterprising business men to put 
Lewistown on the map as a manufacturing point. Among 
the industries inaugurated and fostered during that decade 
are the iron foundry, canning and can factories, the Pontius 
Woodenware factory, Duplex Novelty works, and others; and 
some of them were profitably conducted for a while. But the 
increasing pressure of capitalistic combinations irresistibly 
forced these plants to close their doors, as it likewise did the 
flouring and woolen mills in all the smaller places. 

Another worthy enterprise of this period was the futile 
attempt to revive the former Lewistown college. In 1888, 
private parties bought the fine old building, refurnished it, 
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and started a normal and commercial school. To prevent the 
untimely collapse of the venture early the next year, a joint 
stock company was formed, with W. T. Davidson as its presi- 
dent, which took over the property and chartered Central 
Normal College. For two years the institution prospered 
encouragingly, and its ultimate suspension was no impeach- 
ment of the wisdom or devotion of the promoters. 

But the final undertaking and crowning effort to save 
Lewistown’s ‘‘one ewe lamb,’’ as The Democrat termed it, 
was the erection of the new court house. The contest in 1888 
for the removal of the county buildings to Cuba, more nearly 
in the county’s geographical center, resulted in victory again 
for Lewistown, but left the contention open for renewal ten 
years later. On December 14, 1894, the historic old court house 
was burned. Many contend that had Davidson been here, the 
fire would never have happened; and unquestionably the event 
hastened his return to help solve the vexed problems arising 
from that unfortunate occurrence. 

From the start he insisted that the only honorable thing to 
do was for Lewistown to raise the money and erect a court 
house for Fulton County. After a scheme for raising the 
necessarv amount by the sale of lots in a newly laid-out addi- 
tion to the city had been tried and found impracticable, David- 
son suggested and pushed to its consummation a popular sub- 
scription by whieh the required sum was secured; and a superb 
structure, costing over $40,000, was erected and presented to 
the county in 1897, settling the county-seat question. 
Throughout the hard canvass for the funds, he kept the public 
fully informed, illustrating one of his biggest hobbies—pub- 
licity. 

Davidson’s energetic concern in Lewistown’s prosperity 
and upbuilding continued unabated to the end of his life. Not 
only’ had he inspired and impelled to completion the sundry 
major improvements, as noted, but the city turned to him as 
the natural leader in all feasible schemes offered for the bet- 
terment of local conditions of every kind, until impaired 
health no longer permitted his active participation in muni- 
cipal affairs. Among his later activities was an intelligent 
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and helpful interest in the extension of the Illinois Electric 
Interurban system from Canton to the county seat. 


LOCAL OPTION FIGHT. 


With the troublesome court-house controversy ended, how- 
ever, in the compensatory, sacrificingly magnanimous manner 
for which Mr. Davidson stood the principal sponsor, as for 
nearly half a century he had borne the brunt of battle in the 
old town’s every extremity, the aged editor was destined to 
engage in few more spirited conflicts. By far the most im- 
portant of these was the noble and winning fight for local 
option made in connection with the vvalorous Anti-Saloon 
League, to which he lent his ardent editorial sanction and 
donated his platform services, during the years between 1903 
and 1908. 

For the veteran campaigner it was but the continuation of 
that ‘‘irrepressible eonflict’’ between himself and the liquor 
forces begun a generation before. As previously stated, he 
had lost faith in Prohibition partyism as a means of abolish- 
ing the drink traffic, and his espousal of local option was based 
upon observation of its successful operation elsewhere, 
especially in the southern states. He thoroughly ‘‘stumped”’ 
the legislative district, making many speaking tours through 
all its parts; and the results vindicated his hopes in the move- 
ment, all of Fulton County and large sections of the State 
becoming saloonless territory. 


SYMPATHY FOR THE DISTRESSED. 


In discussing his uncle’s deeper impulses that prompted the 
policies he pursued, the Rev. Dr. Davidson fervently declares: 
**Tt is but just to say there was ever the underlying motive of 
unselfish patriotism and sympathy for the poor and oppressed. 
He was always for the ‘under dog.’ If in his sympathies he 
seemed sometimes impractical and over-sentimental, he was 
nevertheless given credit for absolute sincerity. People knew 
where he might be found on all issues between strength and 
weakness, the privileged and unprivileged, the rich and the 
poor.”’ 
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Several matters of local import not yet mentioned herein 
decisively attest this true estimate of his unselfishness and 
compassion for the helpless and unfortunate. The Lewistown 
bank failure of 1893 furnished an instance. In the anxiety 
and excessive bitterness incident to that serious disaster, he 
pleaded kindly forbearance, and recommended a line of pro- 
cedure that avoided wasteful litigation and saved a larger 
division of the assets to the depositors than they would other- 
wise have received. His earnest endeavors were to restore 
peace, confidence, and good-will among all classes. 

Though consistently favoring public improvements, nor 
hesitating to urge them at the cost of sacrifice and temporary 
privation, if necessity demanded, as in building the court 
house, he felt that ordinarily the city’s development should 
be along conservative lines, such as to put no unnecessary 
burdens upon the poorer citizenry. So, while The Democrat 
had long argued for a large sewer through the business part 
of town, when the council in 1910 adopted plans to provide 
the whole city with sewers, the paper logically protested that 
the outlay would entail a hardship on many people. 

Likewise when later extensive street paving was projected, 
The Democrat’s editor, as champion of the widows and indi- 
gent families affected, again used his fluent pen and tongue, 
now feebling with age and frequent illness, to proclaim valid 
objections against the vast expenditure and increased taxa- 
tion involved. He devotedly loved Lewistown, took immense 
pride in the town’s past, and was ambitiously optimistic about 
its future; and yet he preferred to have it develop conserva- 
tively rather than that the struggling poor should be bur- 
dened with extra taxes or special assessments. 

More than mere mention should be made of his ceaseless 
warring upon all forms of brutality and injustice to the erring 
and weak; for it extended actively through his entire journ- 
alistic career. Especially was he insistent on the rights of 
children. Repeatedly and in vitriolic terms he pitilessly de- 
nounced constant scolding or nagging of the young, and the 
vials of his bitterest wrath were poured out upon users of 
corporal punishment, at home or in school. And it cannot be 
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denied that these preachments were most potent in ameliorat- 
ing the old crude and harsh methods of child-training. 

Further says Dr. Davidson: ‘‘He ceaselessly voiced his 
antipathy to every form of cruelty to and mistreatment of 
dumb animals, as represented in check-reining, overloading, 
whipping, or yelling at horses; neglect to water poultry or 
live stock; wanton killing of song birds; and all kinds of 
savage sports. His persistent campaign was undoubtedly in- 
fluential beyond what he himself realized. For the change 
came quietly; men who would scarcely acknowledge that in- 
fluence, gradually fell in with the new ideas of kindness, con- 
servation, and justice that were coming to the front every- 
where, of which Editor Davidson was the pioneer leader and 
prophet.”’ 


MARKED PERSONAL TRAITS. 


He had an intense love of nature, especially in her primitive 
aspects. Extremely fond of the diversified scenery about 
Lewistown, the hills, vales, woods, and streams, he spent many 
hours rambling amidst the familiar scenes dear to him from 
childhood. He viewed with sorrow the resistless encroach- 
ments of modern times upon these objects of his attachment, 
bitterly lamenting the destruction of the forests and feeling 
that much of it here as elsewhere was needless and unwise. 
Holding advanced ideas that have since become accepted 
tenets of political and social economy, he was a forerunner 
in the gospel of the conservation of our natural resources. 


Other marked individual traits of his many-sided character 
deserve more than a passing notice. ‘‘In his personality,’’ 
says his chief biographer, Dr. Davidson, ‘‘he exhibited the 
rugged and untrammeled instincts of centuries of pioneer 
ancestry. Withal, his was an urbane and genial tempera- 
ment.’’ An inimitably entertaining conversationalist, he was 
a charming teller of stories—especially incidents of his own 
experience or falling under his direct observation. No one 
could resist him when he drew from the reminiscent store- 
house of an eventful calling, nor suffer a moment’s ennui in 
his delightful company. 
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Says Dr. Davidson: ‘‘He always took a profound interest 
in young people, and in many ways tried to befriend them 
and further their interests. An example of this was seen 
when he opened his addition to Lewistown in 1883. In selling 
these lots, he gave specially favorable terms to deserving 
young men and in some cases never exacted full payment from 
them. On his visit to Los Angeles in 1911, to deliver an 
address to the reunion of the Fulton County colony, he re- 
ceived many evidences of love and gratitude from those to 
whom as boys and girls he had at different times given aid 
and helpful counsel.’’ 


The same writer mentions one other peculiarity of his 
illustrious uncle which he thinks explains many things in Mr. 
Davidson’s career puzzling alike to friends and foes. This 
was ‘‘his possession of an uncanny intuition, amounting 
almost to a psychic power, by which he seemed to be able to 
divine the thoughts of men, or events at a distance or in the 
near future. Sometimes, however, he was given credit for 
the use of his intuitive powers, in gaining a knowledge of 
men’s plans, when it was accomplished rather through clever 
management and shrewd judgment.’’ 


Two more paragraphs from his nephew’s reliable and well- 
written ‘‘Biographical Memoir’’ must be quoted in this con- 
nection: ‘‘Another trait in Mr. Davidson’s makeup, inherited 
from heroic ancestors and developed in his own contest with 
pioneer conditions and frequent contact with men in whom 
the brute nature was dominant, was his marked physical cour- 
age. Though frail from boyhood, and with one arm nearly 
helpless, he knew not the meaning of fear. This character- 
istic so impressed itself upon men, that it was always counted 
on in any contest with him. It was an accepted axiom that 
‘Davidson cannot be frightened or bullied from his position.’ 

‘“There were many instances in his life where he found him- 
self in a position where any display of the white feather 
would have been fatal to his purpose, and even dangerous to 
his person; but he always met such emergencies with fearless- 
ness and adroitness, often coupled with a display of good 
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humor, that left him master of the situation. This quality of 
courage with him was more than physical. Its spring and 
basis was that moral courage which eomes from a sound con- 
viction of right and sense of duty, and back of all a foundation 
of faith in righteousness as the shield and sure reward of 
every true man in his battle for the right.”’ 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES. 


No one is better qualified to tell of his church member- 
ship and views than this reverend nephew, who writes: ‘‘Mr. 
Davidson inherited a deeply religious nature from a long line 
of Christian men and women. Uncle Dick Haney used to 
say that ‘piety was hereditary in the Davidson family.’ 
While not a church member in his earlier life, he was never 
a mocker of religion, or a disbeliever; and ever supported the 
cause of religion and the work of the chureh. In 1880, with 
the suddenness of decision that characterized so many of his 
acts, he personally embraced the faith of his fathers and allied 
himself with the fellowship of God’s people. 

‘“While it was impossible that he should ever be hampered 
closely by the tenets of any church, he decided to east in his 
lot with his wife, and became a member of the Presbyterian 
church. From that time on he never faltered in his Christian 
allegiance. There were times when his touch with the activ- 
ities of the church was less close than at others, and in some 
cases he found himself at variance with its policies and 
leaders. But the churches always knew him for their friend, 
and there were very few months of his life when he did not 
lend his personal presence and active aid to the services and 
work of the church. 


‘(Hor some years he had charge of the young men’s Bible 
class in the Presbyterian Sunday school, with a membership 
of 100 or more. There never was a dull moment in this class, 
as Mr. Davidson’s interpretations of the Scripture lessons, 
while often startling, were always such as to leave a lifelong 
impression for good. He used frequently to visit the weekly 
prayer meetings in the various churches. He would listen 
attentively, and when called upon would make a talk that 
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would be an inspiration to those present. During his last 
days he gave abundant testimony to the COMEDES and reality 
his religious experience had been to him.’ 

Rey. B. Y. George, another clergyman who knew him 
intimately, pays this tribute: ‘‘There was in him a deep 
religious element which was often and for long obscured by 
his fierce controversies, and by a style of speech acquired in 
the cruder pioneer times. But I was often struck with this, 
that when a man who had been wild, reckless, and intemperate, 
listened to some better promptings of his own soul and wanted 
to start in the direction of a sober and Christian life, he more 
frequently turned to W. T. Davidson for help than to us 
preachers, or our more well-known Christian eco-laborers,. 
seeming to think he was nearer and could better understand.”’ 


SOUGHT NO OFFICE. 


Upon his assumption of the editorship of The Fulton 
Democrat, Mr. Davidson was at once projected into polities 
and from that time forth always took an active and absorbing 
interest in affairs of state. Constantly and closely associated 
with politicians, great and small, he learned the ‘‘game’’ per- 
feetly, as it is plaved by its shrewdest and most adept votaries, 
occasionally fair and square though generally ‘‘any old way”’ 
to win. Becoming early disgusted with the guile, subterfuge, 
and chicanery commonly practiced, he aspired to no office nor 
sought any sort of political preferment. 

However, he did hold the office of county superintendent 
of schools (then known as school commissioner) for one term, 
1865-5; and was also city alderman of Lewistown-for one 
year—which he declared to be ‘‘the longest and most uncom- 
fortable year of his life.’’ He was often selected as delegate 
to county, district, and state conventions of his party; served 
at one time as president of the Military Tract Press Associa- 
tion, aud held leading positions at times in the various 
benevolent orders to which he belonged. Aside from these 
official stations, he lived from choice a private citizen. 


LITERARY STYLE AND FORENSIC POWER. 
Both as a writer and speaker, Mr. Davidson was original, 
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independent, dauntless, forceful, luminous, convincing, unique. 
His style is difficult of analysis, and varied with the subject 
treated or as the oceasion required; but it was always distinct, 
cogent, effectual. Nothing in his writings or speeches was 
commonplace or uninteresting. Master of an exceptional 
vocabulary, much of the puissant and widespread influence he 
wielded is ascribable to his lucid diction and facile aptness of 
expression in writing or speaking. He was admired, feared, 
and sometimes hated for this singular ability that made him a 
powerful advocate or formidable opponent. 


The Rey. Dr. George, once before quoted, who is an erudite 
scholar, an exhaustive reader, and a literary critic of keen 
discrimination, pertinently observes: ‘‘W. T. Davidson had 
a mind strong, brilliant, and intense. He acquired a style 
natural and simple, but individual and inimitable. His wit 
would sometimes strike like lightning. His genial humor 
would sometimes resemble the warm light which an old-time 
fireplace threw over all the room. His pathos would often 
melt the hearts of all readers; and, though he never wrote 
verse, his imagination was that of a poet.’’ 

His two distinetive excursions into the field of general 
literature indicated a special talent in that direction which 
might readily have been developed and successfully applied. 
In 1890, collaborating with Miss Margaret Gilman George, 
he wrote a story, entitled ‘‘the Yellow Rose,’’ which was pub- 
lished serially in The Fulton Democrat. The incidents of the 
plot centered around the romantic adventures of a real per- 
sonage, the late Capt. William Phelps of Lewistown, a pioneer 
fur trader, the ‘‘Rose’’ being the doughty captain’s young 
and beautiful wife, so named by the Indians. 

Soon followed another serial which was also a romance of 
the days when Illinois Territory formed the western frontier 
of modern civilization. Its title, ‘‘Dr. Davison,’’ was the 
name of the somewhat mythical earliest white inhabitant 
within the present boundaries of Fulton County, whom the 
first settlers, in 1820, found living here as a hermit. The 
scene is located in the main chapters on the banks of Spoon 
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River, called in the story by its former Indian name, ‘River 
Mequeen.’’ Publishers made him flattering offers to issue 
these thrilling, dramatic stories in book form, but the busy 
author never took the time to prepare them for re-publication. 

As a platform orator, Mr. Davidson had a commanding 
presence, a mellow, clarion-like voice, and a rapid, impas- 
sioned, overwhelming delivery. During many campaigns he 
was in great demand as a speaker at political meetings; but 
in later years, as his powers matured, more calls came than 
could be met for him to speak at reunions of pioneers, anniver- 
saries, educational gatherings, and like events, in widely-dis- 
tant parts of the country. His forcible English, clear reason- 
ing, ready wit, racy humor, compelling pathos, picturesque 
imagery, apt illustrations, felicitous phrases, and vivacious 
manner would profoundly thrill and sway an audience. 

While his set addresses must have been carefully prepared, 
much of Mr. Davidson’s public speaking was entirely im- 
promptu, being called forth by the exigencies of the occasion. 
Many of those who often heard him think that at such times 
he was at his very best. In these spontaneous, offhand ef- 
forts, when he was advocating some cause dear to his heart, 
his oratory possessed all the qualities of true eloquence; it 
would hold his audience literally spellbound, and finally sweep 
them en masse from an attitude of passive indifference or op- 
position to one of frantic, cheering approbation. , 

Perhaps Mr. Davidson‘s last effort notably of this kind was 
the one so feelingly referred to, after his death, in Editor C. EK. 
Snively’s tribute in his Canton Register, when the brave old 
hero arose from a sick bed, in December, 1912, and appeared 
before the board of supervisors to plead for the proper hous- 
ing of the county’s poor. ‘‘That was a ten-minute speech in 
behalf of poverty and helplessness,’’ says Mr. Snively, ‘‘that 
swayed, electrified, and changed indifference into shamed and 
eager interest. Ever since that hour the feeling among the 
members of the county board has been that the new, modernly- 
constructed building must soon come.’’ : 

ORATION ON DOUGLAS. 
The following quotation from the ‘‘Memoir’’ well portrays 
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this masterpiece: ‘‘The greatest forensic effort of Mr. 
Davidson’s life was his oration on Stephen A. Douglas, 
originally delivered, in its complete form, at the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Douglas-Lincoln debate in Freeport, August 27, 
1908. He had known Douglas and Lincoln in childhood, as we 
have seen, and often met them in later life. A devoted ad- 
mirer or both, he had come to feel that the great services of 
Douglas to the cause of the Union were, through misunder- 
standing or neglect, in danger of being forgotten by the 
American people. 

“Tn this oration, which was carefully prepared, historically 
accurate, and a model of eloquent diction, Mr. Davidson paid 
a glowing eulogy to both of these great statesmen, and showed 
how their political differences were forgotten, as during the 
early days of the war, they stood shoulder to shoulder for the 
defense of the common country. He showed that with a 
patriotism and magnanimity little realized at the time, or at 
the present, Senator Douglas consecrated his services to the 
Union cause, and while a dying man made addresses at Chi- 
cago and Springfield that perhaps saved Illinois to the Union 
at the beginning of the war. 

‘‘This oration Mr. Davidson afterward repeated in a num- 
ber of places over the state, last and most notably at a meeting 
held in the state house at Springfield, April 23, 1913, on the 
one hundredth anniversary of Douglas’s birth. On this oc- 
casion he delivered this address with new inspirational 
touches, before the members of the legislature, judges of the 
supreme court, and other prominent men, from Chicago and 
elsewhere. This oration alone entitles him to be ranked as 
one of the ablest orators of his day.’’ And the judgment here 
expressed will be cordially concurred in by all competent 
critics who are properly informed. 

His pathetic closing plea for his idolized statesman and 
patriot was as follows: ‘‘To aged and feeble for this loving 
duty, unschooled in oratory, I am here pleading with my fel- 
low countrymen to help me bring back to glowing life the long 
dead and misunderstood, if not forgotten, Stephen A. Douglas. 
When the truth of history is made plain—when the rounded 
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centennial of the Great Debate shall be celebrated in this fair 
city of Freeport,—a grateful nation in its Hall of Fame, high 
up beside the honored name of the immortal Lincoln, will have 
placed in letters of living light the adored name of Stephen 
Arnold Douglas.’ 

FILLED EDITORIAL SPHERE, 

It is not too much to say that Davidson belongs in the small 
class of really great editors; that he was to Illinois provincial 
journalism what Bennett, Greeley, Dana, Storey, Medill and 
other master journalists were to national newspaperdom. He 
filled and dominated his restricted sphere as thoroughly and 
well as they did their larger fields. Of the true editor’s 
province and prerogatives he had the loftiest conception, mag- 
nifying his calling and exalting the mission of the press. 
While endowed in full measure with the sterner attributes, as 
already stated, he was withal just and generous, honorable, 
compassionate, great-souled. 

Prof. H. L. Roberts, whose long familiarity with the paper 
and close intimacy with the man make his contribution ered- 
ible, justly extols them thus: ‘‘The Fulton Democrat was the 
main instrument by which Mr. Davidson made his leadership 
effective. He made his paper most admirably unique. He 
made it good and he made it great. He saturated it with his 
own delightful, inspiring personality. And to the most of us 
The Democrat and Davidson were one. In the evolution of 
his newspaper is traced the development of its remarkable 
editor; but the change was as gradual as that of the seasons.’’ 

Continuing, Professor Roberts vividly depicts The Demo- 
crat’s gradually softening tone of pugnacity and impetuosity, 
and its finally changed status; and then as to the happy conse- 
quences, he asserts: ‘‘It gained a constituency of the best and 
most thoughtful people who looked to it for inspiration, who 
sought its opinions and respected them, whether agreeing with 
them always or not. Its political discussions rose to a plane 
not reached outside of the great independent newspapers and 
magazines. Its editorials commanded the attention of presi- 


dents and other leaders, of all parties, who were generous in 
their praise.’’ 
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‘“‘From the news and personal items of The Democrat,’’ 
adds this writer, ‘‘he culled out the trivialities, printing only 
what seemed worth while. It was characteristic of his 
wisdom as well as his kindliness that youthful transgressors 
were protected as much as possible from the evil consequences 
of their follies and mistakes, by keeping their names and mis- 
adventures out of print. On the other hand, even the small 
successes of any boy or girl from Fulton County that made 
good out in the world were always heralded with sincere pride 
and satisfaction. Every issue carried a subtle message of en- 
couragement and inspiration—a challenge to higher living.’’ 

‘‘Davidson and his Democrat were never more delightful,’’ 
concludes Mr. Roberts, ‘‘than in the later years when remi- 
niscences gradually became dominant. One rare treat he gave 
his readers was ‘Old Days in Fulton County’ which ran for 
many months. He went back to the first issues of The Demo- 
erat and taking the old numbers seriatim, gave summary of 
the news recorded therein, illuminated with his own character- 
istic comment. Not infrequently were thrown in quaint 
criticisms of the shortcomings of the editor of the early days, 
as impersonal as if that editor had been some other than him- 
self. It was a magnificent panorama.’’ 


As an editor, therefore, W. T. Davidson achieved his surest 
claim to fame. And The Fulton Democrat is his en- 
during monument. Through that paper’s weekly visits to 
thousands of households, where an eager welcome awaited 
each issue, he vitally touched the lives of countless numbers, 
especially of younger folks, who never or seldom were vouch- 
safed an opportunity to hear the editor’s gifted tongue. His 
arduous editorial labors for wellnigh threescore eventful 
years of storm and shine made the most lasting impress upon 
his age, ‘‘moved the dark world nearer to the sun.”’ 


HOME LIFE. 


On January 24, 1860, William T. Davidson was united in 
marriage with Miss Lucinda M. Miner of Columbus, Ohio. 
For their wedding journey the pair went on an editors’ excur- 
sion to the East, where they visited Washington and heard 
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Senator Douglas deliver one of his impassioned, electrifying 
speeches in the United States Senate on topics then agitating 
the nation. In an interview with him afterwards, the ‘‘ Little 
Giant’’ took the young couple by the hands, warmly greeted 
them familiarly by their first names, as was his custom with 
acquaintances, and graciously wished them godspeed. 


Their wedded life extended through nearly thirty-four 
years, Mrs. Davidson dying on Christmas Day, 1893. Very 
often in later days Mr. Davidson referred with deep feeling to 
the unselfish love and loyal devotion of this blessed woman 
who uncomplainingly shared the struggles and triumphs of 
his earlier manhood, and continued his discreet counsellor, 
congenial companion, and faithful helpmeet till her departure 
left him desolate. T'o them seven children were born: Harold 
L., Mabel, Bertha B., Frances M., Lulu M., Nellie, and Maude 
G., all of whom survive except Mabel and Nellie who died in 
infancy. 

Mr. Davidson was intensely domestic in his habits and 
home-loving in disposition. He was again married, April 3, 
1895, in Dallas, Texas, to Miss Margaret Gilman George, 
eldest daughter of Rey. Benj. Y. and Adeline (Gilman). 
George, of Elmwood, [llinois. She was a woman of lovely 
individuality and brilliant intellectual endowments. <A writer 
of exquisite verse, Miss George found ready acceptance of her 
poems by ‘‘The Century Magazine,’’ ‘‘The Youth’s Com- 
panion,’’ and other high-class periodicals. Her sudden death 
occurred November 27, 1897. One son was born to this union, 
William Gilman. 


an 


ILLNESS AND DEATH. 

Quoting once more the good dominie, from whose splendid 
biographical article matter for this paper has already been 
so liberally extracted: ‘‘Mr. Davidson’s last days were 
marked by great feebleness, but happily not by severe suf- 
fering. A trouble of many years’ standing developed serious 
complications about a year ago, and from that on there was 
a gradual weakening of the physical powers. His mind con-. 
tinued clear most of the time, and he was able to see and 
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converse with friends up to the last two or three weeks. On 
Monday after Christmas he was taken worse, and in a day or 
two lapsed into a condition of coma, from which he did not 
rally.”’ 

On the first Sunday of the new year, about five o’clock in 
the afternoon, came the summons; and he went peacefully to 
rest like a tired child falls asleep. All the surviving members 
of the immediate family were at his bedside when he passed 
away. ‘‘The end was peace—peace of body, peace of mind, 
peace of soul.’’ When the dread tidings of his passing flashed 
forth, and the word passed from lip to lip, ‘‘W. T. Davidson is 
dead!’’ the atmosphere of city and county was tense with 
grief and sympathy. For he had enshrined his name in the 
minds and hearts of the whole community which had known 
him so long, as few men have ever done. 


**Tnfe’s race well run; 

Infe’s work well done; 

Life’s crown well won; 
He rests well.’’ 


FUNERAL SERVICES. 


For appointed hours on Tuesday afternoon and again on 
Wednesday forenoon, the body of the deceased lay in state at 
the family residence in Lewistown. At 1:30 o’clock, Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 6, under lowering skies and amidst 
occasional downpours of rain and sleet, the remains were 
taken to the Presbyterian church building, where appropriate 
and impressive services were conducted by the pastor, Rev. 
J. T. Sullivan, assisted by the Revs. J. W. Pruen and A. K. 
Tullis of the Methodist Epfscopal church; C. W. Young of 
the Free Methodist church; B. Y. George of the Presbyterian 
church, Elmwood; and J. M. D. Davidson of the Episcopal 
church, Macomb. 

Notwithstanding the very inclement weather, the large 
auditorium was packed to its full capacity, and many waited in 
the lecture room and corridor to tender by their presence a 
last token of respect to the honored dead. The floral offerings 
were lavish and beautiful, among the finest and most elaborate 
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ever seen in Fulton’s shire-city. It looked as if the icy hand 
of winter had reached far backward through two seasons and 
from the depths of midsummer had brought the choicest 
blossoms to garland the bier of him who while alive had so 
loved flowers and birds and little children. 

The exercises consisted of a vocal solo, ‘‘Lead Kindly 
Light,’’ sweetly sung by Mrs. J. B. Henry; a touching prayer 
by Dr. George; short Scripture reading by Rev. Tullis; the 
funeral discourse by Pastor Sullivan; a brief, earnest talk by 
Rev. Pruen; prayer by Rev. Young; song, ‘‘Jerusalem the 
Golden,’’ by a mixed quartet of well blended voices; and 
the benediction. Rev. Sullivan’s sermon was scholarly, virile, 
eloquent, replete with historical allusions and fervent en- 
comiums. It was based on the fitly applicable text, Job 5 :26— 
‘‘Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock of 
corn cometh in his season.’’ 

The massive casket, covered with a beautiful blanket of pink 
and white roses, was borne to and from the hearse by city 
officials, representatives of the Fulton County press acting 
as honorary pallbearers. Nearly one hundred members 
of the Masonic fraternity from lodges in Lewistown and 
neighboring cities served as an escort to the grave in Oak Hill 
cemetery, where the stately burial rites of Freemasonry were 
given. Following the ritualistic ceremony came the closing 
service by the ministers present, the while through the native 
forest trees the bleak winds of a wintry blizzard sang sad 
requiems over his last resting place. 

EXTRACTS FROM TRIBUTES. 

On January 5, the city council of Lewistown met and 
adopted strong resolutions of respect for their distinguished 
fellow-citizen. These contained this expressive sentence: 
‘‘Hundreds of families owe their happiness to him.’’ They 
also recommended that the business houses be closed during 
the hours of the obsequies; and this request was unanimously 
complied with. Other local organizations held meetings and 
took similar action, acknowledging his unrequited benefi- 
cences, deploring the city’s irreparable loss in his death, and 
joining in messages of condolence to the bereaved family. 
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At a meeting of the Military Tract Press Association, held 
in Galesburg, January 22, a memorial to the late editor 
formed a feature of the afternoon session. Many speakers 
participated in the program, all voicing the general apprecia- 
tion of the noble life and worthy deeds of their lamented 
fellow-worker. A resolution of regard was passed, highly 
eulogistic but entirely veracious. Here is one of its state- 
ments: ‘‘He was aman among men, whose life was one which 
all our members might well emulate, and whose death is a loss 
which will leave a void in our ranks hard to fill.’’ 

Newspapers generally throughout Central Illinois com- 
mented editorially on the veteran editor’s demise. From 
these numerous editorial utterances, only a few brief, 
pregnant extracts can here be given: ‘‘Men of less stature 
have been governors and presidents.’’ ‘‘Probably no man in 
Fulton County has had greater influence on its history.’’ 
‘Measured by his activity, things accomplished, duty faith- 
fully performed, his life was a long one.’’ ‘‘He was a lover 
of truth and justice, a friend of the erring, a foe of hypocrites, 
and a disciple of the higher and better things of life.’? ‘‘In 
the pantheon dedicated to illustrious memories, we place his 
name.”’ 

Personal tributes received from readers and friends, near 
and far, fill many pages. A bare half-dozen short, typical 
sentences, extracted almost at random, must suffice: ‘‘The 
world will not seem the same to me since he is gone.’’ ‘‘The 
world is bigger, brighter for his living in it; it is the lone- 
somer for his leaving it.’’ ‘‘His was ever a stimulating in- 
fluence in my own life, and I can fully understand the worship- 
ful love with which he was regarded by other young men.’’ 
‘‘He was a great editor who served well his day and genera- 
tion.’’ ‘‘He never failed anyone who needed him.’’ ‘‘Fulton 
County has produced many great men, but none greater than 
William Taylor Davidson.’’ 
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Diary of John Peake 


A Souprer oF THE AMERICAN RevotutTion, WHo LATER SETTLED 
IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 


Introduction and Notes by Harold F. Crookes. 


So far as is actually known at the present writing, the an- 
cestry of John Peake, the subject of this sketch, cannot be 
traced beyond 1650. In the will of William Peake of 'Truro 
Parish, Fairfax County, Virginia, dated January 11th, 1761, 
and proved February 16, 1761, he speaks of lands bought by 
his father and grandfather in Stafford, Prince William and 
Fairfax counties, Virginia, which approximately would bring 
the time to the first named early date. In this will he men- 
tions five children, the eldest of whom was John. John Peake 
of Fairfax County, planter and landholder, married Mary, 
and had seven children, second of whom was John Peake, the 
Revolutionary War soldier. 

Of him very little is known. He was born on his father’s 
plantation in Truro Parish on the banks of the Little Hunting 
Creek, December 28, 1756. Without doubt he studied law, for 
in 1808 his name is found affixed in the capacity of attorney to 
sundry court records in Nelson County, Kentucky. ~ 


In the early part of 1776, twenty-six companies of cavalry 
were organized in Virginia, called the ‘‘Virginia Horse.’’ 
Henry Lee was given command of a troop composed of fifty- 
two men, among whom were the brothers, William Peake, 
quartermaster sergeant, and John Peake, trooper. Wash- 
ington, in a letter to Congress, August 30, 1776, writes, ‘‘This 
minute twenty-four British prisoners arrived, taken yester- 
day by Captain Lee of the Light-Horse.’’ This company was 
the Fifth troop of the First regiment of Light Dragoons of 
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the Virginia Histablishment, the whole being in command of 
Col. Theodorick Bland. The regiment joined Washington’s 
command in New Jersey, April, 1777, and in August of that 
year it was with the main army in Delaware, watching the 
movements of the British. It was actively engaged in the 
Battle of Brandywine, September 11,1777. At the Battle of 
Germantown, Washington ordered Lee with his troop to act 
as his body-guard, a distinction of no ordinary kind, when we 
consider the remarkable sagacity of Washington in the choice 
of persons to whom he trusted any duty of an important na- 
ture. The company spent the winter at Valley Forge. Wil- 
liam Peake was a member of the expedition against Paulus 
Hook when ‘‘Light Horse Harry’s’’ troop captured the Brit- 
ish garrison of nearly two hundred; he was wounded in the 
head, but continued in the service and participated in the 
battles of Guilford Court House and Eutaw Springs, during 
which battle he was so seriously wounded in both head and 
arms as to prevent further participation in the war, and re- 
signed February 28, 1779. He died in Spotsylvania County, 
Virginia, August 16, 1816. 

When Col. Bland’s regiment was transferred to General 
Washington’s command, John Peake, who had enlisted in 
‘‘Tight Horse Harry’s’’ troop in Fauquier County, found 
that his first enlistment for six months had expired, so as he 
desired to remain in Virginia, he re-enlisted September, 1777, 
for a term of three months in Captain Benjamin Harrison’s 
company of Major Martin Pickett’s command, the Thirteenth 
Regiment of the Virginia line. His health was effected by the 
rigors of a winter campaign and at the expiration of his second 
enlistment, January, 1778, he did not re-enlist, but retired to 
recuperate. 

Trace of him is lost for the next thirty years and it is not 
until 1808 that the writer finds his name on court records in 
Bardstown, Nelson County, Kentucky. According to a niece 
of his, Lucy Peake Pride, who died in 1899, he never married, 
but made a home in Bardstown for his sisters, Mary and Sarah 
Peake, spinsters. Following their death, prior to 1837, he came 
to Salisbury, Sangamon County, Illinois, to visit his brother 
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Thomas, who had married in Virginia, Sarah Moss, (daughter 
to Abednego and Hannah (Moss) Adams of Fairfax County, 
Virginia), and in 1825 emigrated to South Union, Logan 
County, Kentucky, and from there on to Springfield, Illinois, 
which place they reached November 30, 1830, the ‘‘ winter of 
the deep snow.’’? With his brother he found a pleasant home, 
companionable people, and an audience ever ready to listen 
to his stories of the Revolution. He died in Salisbury, Decem- 
ber 21, 1841, aged 85 years, and was buried in the old Salis- 
bury burying ground, where his grave can still be seen. The 
funeral sermon was preached by the Rey. Oliver of the Metho- 
dist church from I Corr. 15:57. 

Among the personal effects of the late Margaret (Peake) 
Goodman, a niece of John Peake, was found a diary of his 
for the year 1837. The writing is remarkably clear and un- 
faded and while valuable for little else than the names of 
persons therein mentioned, and the insight given of the relig- 
ious spirit of the time, it is said to be the only diary of a 
Revolutionary War soldier buried in Illinois known to be 
extant. This alone enhances its worth. It is appended here- 
with, and following it are biographical notes on the persons 
therein mentioned. 


Revolutionary War Records Section. 
3-525. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS. 
I. S. C.—S. File 32,489. Rev. War. 2 


Washington, D. C., May 13, 1915. 
Mr. H. F. Crookes, 1009 S. Kenilworth Ave., 
Oak Park, Tlinois. 


Sir:—In reply to your request of May 6, received May 10, 
for a statement of the military history of John Peake, a sol- 
dier of the Revolutionary War, you will find below the desired 


information as contained in his application for pension on 
file in this Bureau. 
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Dates of Enlistment or Appointment—1776 or 1777. Sept. 
Wai E 

Length of Service—6 months; 3 months. 

Rank—Private. : 

Officers under whom Service was Rendered—Captain Henry 
Lee’s Company of Dragoons; Captain Benjamin Harrison; 
Major Martin Pickett. 

State—Virginia. 


Battles engaged in, 

Residence of Soldier at Enlistment—Fauquier County, Vir- 
ginia. 

Date of Application for Pension—December 2, 1833. His 
claim was allowed. 

Residence at date of Application—Logan County, Ken- 
tucky. 

Age at date of application—Born in 1756 in Fairfax County, 
Virginia. 

Remarks: In 1837 he resided in Sangamon County, Illinois. 


Respectfully, 
G. M. SautzGaBer, 
Commissioner. 
6-2856. 
DATA FROM PENSION DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
JOHN PEAKE. 


He enlisted in Captain Henry Lee’s company of Dragoons 
in Dumfries, Prince William County, Virginia; was stationed 
there throughout his service for six months. Was taken sick 
and disqualified for service; discharged by Captain Lee. John 
Bellfield was a lieutenant and Henry Peyton a cornet in the 
same troop. In September, 1777, having recovered his health, 
he volunteered in a company of militia in Fauquier County for 
three months’ service, Captain Benjamin Harrison, Captain; 
John Hathway, lieutenant. They rendezvoused at Fauquier 
Court House and there placed in a battalion or regiment com- 
manded by Major Martin Pickett. On September 6, 1777, he 
marched for headquarters of General Washington, then in the 
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neighborhood of Germantown, On the march they met an 
express, Who gave them an account of the battle of the Bran- 
dywine and they reached camp at headquarters the day after 
the battle of Germantown, At the end of the three months’ 
enlistment he returned with Major Pickett to Mauquier Coun- 
ty, [le was a resident of the said Fauquier County, 

Henry Lee was not a Continental until March 3ist, 1777. 

His certificate of character was signed by John Littlejohn, 
a clergyman, and Arthur Slaughter, of Logan County, Ken- 
tucky, 

An affidavit of Sally Peake, a sister, was attached, January 
1, I8S4, Logan County, Kentueky, Tle had a written discharge 
from Captain Lee, which was lost. He partially recovered his 
health and enlisted in Piekett’s company, after three months 
in the Continental Army he returned and was very siek and 
under the doctor's care for several weeks. Signed—Sally 
Peake, 


COPY OF TILE DIARY OF JOHN PRAKBH, THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
SOLDIER, 
(Original in possession of Harold FF, Crookes.) 

1837, Sunday, January Ist. T went to Mr, Carter’s* to a 
quarterly meeting and heard Mr, Cartwright® preach from 
Luke Ist and 83, enjoyed the happy privilege of partaking the 
Iloly Sacrament of the Lord’s Holy Supper and‘returned to 
Mr, Carter’s Supped and lodged, 

Monday, 'Cuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 5th, I de- 
voted to writing, breakfasted and supped every day, 


Norms iy Recaro to Persons Manriennp in THR Diary. 


If is impossible to say positively who the pioneer preachers 
mentioned are, but the men mentioned in the notes were noted 
pioneer preachers and were preaching in Sangamon County 
and Central Ulinois at the time the diary was written (1887). 

Note 1, Willlam Brown Carter of Fairfax County, Virginia, married Mary 


Adame Poake, a daughter of Thomas Peake, who was born in Virginia, 


Ootober QTth, 101, and died April 16th, 1848, at Salisbury, Nlinols, There 
were nine children born of this union, 


Note 2, Peter Cartwright, the famous pioneer preacher, 
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Friday 6th. I return to my Brother’. 

Saturday 7th. 

Sunday 8th. I devoted to reading and devotional exercises 
it snowed on Sunday night. $ 

Monday, January 9th. Tuesday 10th. Wednesday 11th. 
Thursday 12th and Friday 13th. I devoted to reading. 


Saturday 14th. I went to Mr. Goodman’s* where I dined 
and returned in the evening, I this day received a letter from 
my dear Sister. 

Sunday 15th. I heard Mr. Tally preach from Matthew 16 
and 18 and Mr. *Berry from proverbs 14:32 v’s. and devoted 
the evening to reading, ete., it snowed in the night. 


Monday 16th, Tuesday 17th, Wednesday 18th, Thursday 
19th, and Saturday 20th. I devoted principally to reading 
and writing, on Wednesday I wrote to my Dear Sister, it 
rained in the night and snowed on Friday, on which day I 
heard Mr. *Williams preach from Prov. 22 and 2nd and in the 
evening heard Mr. Destame preach from Gal. 4th and 7th. 

Sunday 22nd. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 23rd, Tuesday 24th, Wednesday 25th, Thursday 
26th, Friday 27th, Saturday 28th I devoted to reading and 
writing, it snowed on Friday night. 


Note 3. Thomas Peake, a brother of John Peake was born May 28th, 
1767, in Fairfax County, and died February 21st, 1843 at Salisbury, where 
he was buried. 

Note 4. John Goodman lived near Richland, Illinois and married Ann 
Louisa Peake, a daughter of Thomas Peake, August 8th, 1835, in Springfield. 
She was his second wife and by her he had three children. She died 
September 20th, 1840, and was buried in the old Sackett burying ground 
just south of Salisbury, Illinois. Nothing is known of his antecedents. He 
was of Penn-Dutch extraction and signed his name Johann Gudman as 
well as John Goodman. His first wife is thought to have been 
Henderson. By her he had George Henderson Goodman, who married Mar- 
garet Ann Peake, a sister of Ann Louisa Peake and daughter of Thomas 
Peake. He died September 10th, 1842. 

Note 5. John M. Berry. John M. Berry, Cumberland Presbyterian 
preacher. (History Menard and Mason Counties, p. 282-8, O. L. Baskin & Co., 
Chicago, 1879.) 

Note 6. Abel L. Williams, born in North Carolina, January 30, 1786. 
Prominent preacher in Eastern Illinois. Died near Newman, Douglas County, 
Illinois, February 15, 1881, in his ninety-sixth year. (Leaton’s Methodism in 
Illinois, pp. 266-267. 
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Sunday 29th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 30th, Tuesday 31st. I devoted to reading and 
writing and up at Mr. Clements. . 

Wednesday, February 1st, Thursday 2nd, Friday 3rd and 

Saturday 4th. I devoted to reading and writing, and on Fri- 
day heard Mr, 7Trotter preach from 2nd. Cor: 4th and 6th. 

Sunday 5th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
eXereises. 

Monday 6th., Tuesday 7th, Wednesday 8th, Thursday 9th, 
Friday 10th and Saturday 11th. I devoted to reading and 
writing. I supped and lodged at Mr. Goodman’s on Thursday 
night. It snowed on Tuesday night. 

Sunday 12th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 13th, Tuesday 14th, Wednesday 15th, Thursday 
16th, Friday 17th and Saturday 18th. I devoted to reading 
and writing. It snowed on Tuesday. 

Sunday 19th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. It rained in the mght. 

Monday 20th, Tuesday 21st, Wednesday 22nd, Thursday 
rd, Priday 24th, Saturday 25th. I devoted to reading and 
writing. 

Sunday 25th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
@XErCises. 

Monday 27th, Tuesday 28, Wednesday, March ist, Thurs- 
day 2nd, Friday 3rd and Saturday 4th. I devoted principally 
to reading and writing. It snowed on Monday and on 
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Note 7. William David Rice Trotter. Born in Glasgow, Kentucky, March 
17, 1807. Died Jacksonville, Illinois, July 25, 1880. Came to Illinois in 1830. 
Was that year received into the conference and assigned to Apple Creek 
Circuit. In 1831 was appointed to Lebanon. In 1832 was appointed to Blue 
River Mission; in 1834 was a teacher in Pleasant Plains Academy; in 1835 
was sent to Rushville Station, and in 1836 to Sangamon Circuit. In 1837 
and 1838 was on the superannuated list, spending the first of these years in 
teaching at Spring Creek in Sangamon County and the second year in the 
Ebenezer Manual Labor School near Jacksonville, Illinois. 


He preached at most of the important places in Illinois, was also engaged 
in educational work, In 1852 was one of the editors of the Central Christian 
Advocate, published at St. Louis. In 1871, was placed on the superannuated 
list on which he remained until his death in Jacksonville, THLtn ots July 26, 
1880. (Leaton’s Methodism in Illinois, pp. 364-367.) 
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Wednesday night, and on Friday I heard Mr. Trotter preach 
from 1st Thes. 1st and 5th. 

Sunday, March 5th. I devoted the day to reading and 
other exercises of devotion. ; 

Monday 6th, Tuesday 7th, Wednesday 8th, Thursday 9th, 
Friday 10th and Saturday 11th. I devoted to reading and 
assisting my brother in getting wood. It snowed on Wednes- 
day. 

Sunday 12th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 13th, Tuesday 14th, Wednesday 15th Thursday 
16th, Friday 17th and Saturday 18th. I devoted principally 
to reading. On Thursday I heard Mr. Williams preach from 
proverbs 3rd and 35th. It snowed on Tuesday night. On 
Saturday evening I heard Mr. Tally preach from Matthew 6th 
and 16th. 

Sunday, March 19th. [heard Mr. Dillard preach from Mat- 
thew 5th and 14th and Mr. Tally from John 7th and 34th. 

Monday 20th, Tuesday 21st, Wednesday 22nd, Thursday 
23rd, Friday 24th and Saturday 25th. I devoted principally 
to reading and writing. On Monday evening I heard Mr. 
Smith® preach from proy. 5th and 35th. It rained in the night 
and snowed on Saturday night. 

Sunday 26th. I heard Mr. Smith’ preach from 


Note 8-A. John Smith. There were two Methodist preachers in Central 
Illinois at this period by the name of Smith, either of whom might have been 
preaching in Sangamon County at the time mentioned in the Diary. 

John Smith was by birth a Virginian, a local preacher and doctor and 
came to Springfield in 1832, formed a partnership with Dr. Todd. He after- 
wards removed to Carlinville, where he also practiced medicine with Dr. 
Jayne and thence to Edwardsville, Illinois, where he died. He was a good 
preacher, a natural orator of fine education, neat in his personal appearance, 
a faithful Christian, quite active for many years as a local preacher and a 
man of influence in the community in which he lived. One of his daughters 
married Rev. L. L. Harlan of Macoupin County. (Leaton’s Methodism in 
Illinois. p. 98.) 

Note 8-B. William H. Smith was a native of Georgia, born in 1796. Re- 
moved to White County, Illinois, licensed to preach, and recommended to 
the Missouri Conference in 1822 and received his appointment as junior 
preacher to the circuit in which he lived. 

In 1824 was in the Illinois Conference. In 1830 in the Paris circuit, which 
included Edgar, Coles and Clark counties, in Illinois, and Vigo and Vermilion 
counties in Indiana. His death occurred at Green Castle, Indiana, September 
28, 1878. _ (Leaton’s Methodism in Illinois, pp. 186-187. 
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Monday 27th, Tuesday 28th, Wednesday 29th, Thursday 
30th, Friday 31st and Saturday, April 1st. I devoted prin- 
cipally to reading and writing, on Monday I wrote to my Dear 
Sister. It snowed A.M. and likewise on Wednesday night 
and Thursday night. Thursday I heard Mr. Trotter preach 
from 2nd. Cor. 4th and 6th and lodged ye same night at Mr. 
Goodman’s where I dined on Friday on which day it snowed 
and rained in ye forenoon. 


Sunday, April 2nd. I devoted to reading and other 
devotional exercises. 


Monday 3rd, Tuesday 4th, Wednesday 5th, Thursday 6th, 
Friday 7th and Saturday 8th. I devoted partly to reading 
and writing. On Friday evening I went to Mr. Goodman’s 
where I supped and lodged. It snowed the principal part of 
the day and night, on Saturday morning after breakfast I 
returned to my brother’s and devoted part of the day to 
reading and writing and other devotional exercises. It 
snowed in the night. 


Monday, April 10th, Tuesday 11th, Wednesday 12th and 
Thursday 13th. I devoted principally to reading. 

Friday 14th. I commenced gardening, which day and Sat- 
urday 15th I devoted to sowing and planting vegetables. 


Sunday 16th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. It rained in the night. 


Monday 17th. I devoted to reading. 


Tuesday 18th, Wednesday 19th, Thursday 20th and Friday 
21st. I devoted to reading, writing and planting corn and 
vegetables. It rained on Wednesday night. 


Saturday 22nd. I devoted to reading and planting vege- 
tables. It rained and snowed in the night. 


Sunday 23rd. I devoted to reading and devotional exer- 
cises. 

Monday 24th, Tuesday 25th, Wednesday 26th, Thursday 
27th, Friday 28th and Saturday 29th. I devoted principally 
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to reading and writing. On Saturday I heard Mr. °Springer 
preach from Luke 19th and 10th and in the evening heard Mr. 
Trotter preach from 1st. John 3rd and Ist. 

Sunday 30th. Mr. Springer preached from Mark 8th and 
36th and Mr. Cartwright from James Ist and 2nd. 

Monday, May Ist. I devoted partly to reading. 

Tuesday 2nd. I rode near or upwards of 8 miles to Mr. 
Carter’s where I dined, supped and lodged. It rained part 
of the day. 

Wednesday 3rd. After breakfast I rode 6 miles to Spring- 
field where I transacted some business and dined at Mr. 
Clements’ and in the afternoon returned to Mr. Carter’s. 
Supped and lodged, it rained in the night. 

Thursday 4th. After breakfast I returned to Salisbury, 
and devoted part of the afternoon to reading and wrote to 
my Dear Sister. 

Friday 5th and Saturday 6th. I devoted to reading and 
on Saturday planted some sweet potatoes. 

Saturday 6th and Sunday 7th. I devoted to reading and 
other devotional exercises. 

Monday 8th, Tuesday 9th, Wednesday 10th and Thursday 
1ith. I devoted to reading, ete. It rained on Monday and on 
Thursday night. 

Friday 12th and Saturday 13th. I devoted to planting corn 
and vegetables. It rained in the night. On Friday I heard 
Mr. Trotter preach from Col. 3rd and Ist. 

Sunday, May 14th. I devoted the day to reading and other 
devotional exercises. 

Monday 15th, Tuesday 16th, Wednesday 17th and Thursday 
18th. I devoted to reading and cutting wood. 


Note 9. Levi Springer. Levi Springer removed from Indiana to Illinois in 
the fall of 1823. He travelled with his wife on horseback. They slept two 
nights on the open prairie with no protection save their blanket, while the 
wolves were howling around them. They settled in what is now Cass County, 
a short distance from Virginia. Mr. Springer united with the Conference 
this year, and was appointed to Apple Creek Circuit. In 1832 he was sent 
to Salt Creek; in 1833 to Fort Edwards Mission and in 1834 to Carlinville. 
The next two years he was on Pecan Mission, and in 1837 on Athens Circuit. 
(Leaton’s Methodism in Illinois. p. 394. 
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Friday 19th and Saturday 20th. I devoted to reading, 
writing and planting vegetables it snowed on Tuesday and 
rained on Wednesday. 

Sunday 21st. I devoted to reading and other exercises of 
devotion. 

Monday 22nd, Tuesday 23rd, Wednesday 24th and Thurs- 
day 25th. I devoted to reading and planting sweet potatoes 
and replanting corn. It rained Wednesday night and part of 
Thursday. On which day William and his wife came from 
Virginia’, 

Friday 26th. I heard Mr. Williams preach from Col. 
3rd and 1st and devoted part of the day and Saturday 27th to 
reading and planting corn, ete. 


Sunday 28th. I devoted the day to reading and other 
devotional exercises. 


Monday 29th, Tuesday 30th, Wednesday 31st and Thursday, 
June 1st and Friday 2nd. I devoted to reading and writing. 
It rained on Tuesday and Thursday night and Friday and 
Saturday I devoted to reading, writing and working in the 
garden. 


Sunday 4th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 


Monday 5th, Tuesday 6th, Wednesday 7th, Thursday 8th, 
Friday 9th and Saturday 10th. I was engaged in reading 
and working in the garden and on Saturday I wrote to my 
Dear Sister on Friday I received a letter from her and heard 
Mr. Trotter preach from Heb; 4th and 16th. It rained on 
Saturday night last, and on Monday and Tuesday. 

Sunday 11th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises, 


Monday 12th, Tuesday 13th, Wednesday 14th, Thursday 
15th, Friday 16th and Saturday 17th. I devoted to reading 
and working in the garden. 


Note 10. William Brown Peake. Mention is made of William and his 
wife arriving from Virginia. This is William Brown Peake, a son of Thomas 
Peake. He was born in Fairfax County, Virginia, April 6th, 1803, married 
neh Powell of the same county, and died at Petersburg, Illinois, April 

st, 1884. ; 


— 
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Sunday 18th. I devoted to reading and other exercises of 
devotion. It rained in the night. 

Monday 19th, Tuesday 20th, Wednesday 21st, Thursday 
22nd, Friday 23rd and Saturday 24th. I devoted to reading 
and working in the garden. It rained on Monday, Tuesday 
and Thursday. 

Sunday 25th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 26th, Tuesday 27th, Wednesday 28th, Thursday 
29th and Friday 30th. I devoted to reading and working in 
the garden. It rained Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Friday in the night. 

Saturday, July 1st. I devoted to reading and working in 
the garden. 

Sunday, July 2nd. I devoted to reading and other de- 
votional exercises. ° 

Monday 3rd, Tuesday 4th, Wednesday 5th, Thursday 6th 
and Friday 7th. I devoted to reading, writing and working 
in the garden. I heard Mr. ———————— preach from John 
3rd and 14th. It rained on Thursday and Friday night. 

Saturday 8th. I devoted part of the day to reading and 
writing. 

Sunday 9th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises, and heard Mr. 11Antle preach from Acts 3rd and 
29th. It rained on Saturday night. 

Monday 10th, Tuesday 11th and Wednesday 12th. I de- 
voted to reading, writing and working in the garden. 

Thursday 13th. I rode 11 miles to Springfield and returned 
in the afternoon. 

Friday 14th and Saturday 15th. I devoted partly to read- 
ing and working in the garden. 

Sunday 16th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Note 11. John Antle. Probably Rev. John Antle, a pioneer Baptist 
preacher who organized a Baptist church in 1835 at Baker’s Prairie, two or 
three miles east of the present city of Petersburg, Illinois, now in Menard 


County, then a part of Sangamon County. (History Menard and Mason 
Counties, Illinois. O. L. Baskin & Co., Chicago, 1879. p. 292 
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Monday, July 17th, Tuesday 18th, Wednesday 19th, Thursday 
20th, Friday 21st and Saturday 22nd. I devoted principally 
to reading. It rained Tuesday pP. M. 

Sunday 23. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 24th. I devoted part ofthe day to reading, dined 
and lodged at Mr. Goodman’s. 

Tuesday 25th. I devoted part of the day to reading and 
writing and breakfasted and dined at Mr. Goodman’s. 

Wednesday 26th, Thursday 27th, Friday 28th and Saturday 
29th. I devoted principally to reading and writing and on 
Wednesday I dined, and on Friday I dined, Supp’d and lodged 
at Mr. Goodman’s. 

Sunday 30th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. It rained part of the day. 

Monday 31st, Tuesday, August lst and Wednesday 2nd. I 
devoted to reading and writing to my Dear Sister. It rained 
on Wednesday. 

Thursday 3rd, Friday 4th and Saturday 5th. I devoted 
principally to reading and writing. 

Sunday 6th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 7th, Tuesday 8th, Wednesday 9th, Thursday 10th, 
Friday 11th. I devoted principally to reading and domestick 
business. 

Saturday, August 12. I heard Mr. Dillard preach from 
Acts 26th and 27th and Mr. Tanihill from Isaiah 60th and 
20th. 

Sunday 13th. I heard Mr. An 
and 2nd. 

Monday 14th, Tuesday 15th, Wednesday 16th, Thursday 
17th, Friday 18th and Saturday 19th. I devoted principally 
to reading and writing. ‘*Lucy Peake was married on Thurs- 


preach from Rev. 22, 1st 


Note 12. Lucy Catharine Peake, daughter of Thomas Peake, born in 
Loudoun County, Virginia, June 26th, 1816, married August 17th, 1837, by the 
Rey. Dr. Earley to William T. (son of Job and Rachel Pride). She died 
July 7th, 1899, and is buried in Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield. Mr. Pride 
was actively engaged in business as a merchant in Springfield, up to the 
time of his death, September 13th, 1856. She had seven children born of her 
union to Mr. Pride. 
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day to Mr. William T. Pride, it rained Tuesday night, on 
Thursday and on Saturday, on Thursday night I lodged at 
Mr. Goodman’s and on Friday breakfasted at the above 
mentioned place. ‘ 
. Sunday 20th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. It rained part of the day. 

Monday 21st, Tuesday 22nd, Wednesday 23rd, Thursday 
24th, Friday 25th and Saturday 26th. I devoted to reading, 
writing and assisting my brother in getting wood. It rained 
on Thursday night and Friday morning and on Friday night 
and Saturday morning. 

Sunday 27th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 28th, Tuesday 29th, Wednesday 30th, Thursday 
dlst and Friday, September 1st and Saturday 2nd. I devoted 
to reading and business of a domestick nature. It rained on 
Tuesday night and part of Wednesday. 

Sunday 3rd. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises, 

Monday 4th, Tuesday 5th, Wednesday 6th, Thursday 7th 
and Friday 8th. I devoted to reading and cutting wood. It 
rained Monday night and on Tuesday and Thursday. 

Saturday 9th. I rode about 8 miles and received a letter 
from my Dear Sister. Devoted part of the day to reading. 

Sunday 10th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 11th, Tuesday 12th, Wednesday 13th and Thursday 
14th. I devoted to reading, writing and getting fodder, on 
Thursday I wrote to my Dear Sister and William Slaughter’®. 

Friday 15th and Saturday 16th. I devoted to reading and 
business of a domestick nature. It rained on Friday night 
and Saturday morning. 

Sunday 17th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 


Note 13. William Slaughter married Peake, a sister of John 
Peake, and is supposed to have lived in Nelson County, Kentucky, and to 
have had a daughter Sallie, who never married. More of him is not known, 
either by the Slaughter family or the writer. 
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Monday 18th, Tuesday 19th, Wednesday 20th, Thursday 
21st, Friday 22nd and Saturday 23rd. I devoted to reading, 
writing, getting fodder and cutting wood, on Wednesday I 
dined at Mr. Goodman’s and lodged the same night and 
breakfasted on Thursday morning and on Saturday morning, 
it rained on Thursday night. 

Sunday, September 24th. I devoted to reading and other 
devotional exercises. 

Monday 25th, Tuesday 26th, Wednesday 27th, Thursday 
28th, Friday 29th. I devoted to reading and writing and 
getting fodder, and cutting wood, on Thursday I dined at Mr. 
Goodman’s. It rained on Monday night and on Tuesday, 
and Friday and in the night. 

Sunday, October Ist. I devoted to reading and other 
devotional exercises. 

Monday 2nd, Tuesday 3rd, Wednesday 4th. I devoted 
principally to reading. 

Thursday 5th, Friday 6th and Saturday 7th. I was very 
much indisposed, and took medicine each day. 

Sunday 8th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 9th, Tuesday 10th, Wednesday 11th, Thursday 
12th, Friday 13th, and Saturday 14th. I devoted principally 
to reading and writing, my indisposition continues, but I 
desire to praise my mercifull and Heavenly Father that it 
has in a small measure abated. It rained on Tuesday night 
and Wednesday night and the principal part of Thursday 
and Thursday night. 

Sunday, October 15th. I devoted to reading’ and other 
devotional exercises. 

Monday 16th, Tuesday 17th, Wednesday 18th, Thursday 
19th, Friday 20th and Saturday 21st. I devoted to reading, 
writing, cutting wood, ete. It rained on Thursday night. 

Sunday 22nd. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. It rained in the night. 

Monday 23rd, Tuesday 24th, Wednesday 25th, Thursday 
26th and Friday 2 tee devoted to reading and cutting wood, 
etc. It snowed on Thursday. 
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Saturday, October 28th. I breakfasted at Mr. Goodman’s 
and rode near or upwards of 20 miles to the house of my 
nephew, Wm. L. Fowke"* where I had the pleasure of meeting 
with a welcome reception from himself and family. 

* Sunday 29th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 30th, Tuesday 31st, Wednesday, November 1st, 
Thursday 2nd, Friday 3rd and Saturday 4th. I devoted 
principally to reading except riding on Thursday 4 miles to 
Springfield, dined at Mr. Saunders” and returned. It rained 
on Saturday night. 

Sunday, November 5th. I devoted to reading and other 
devotional exercises. 

Monday 6th, Tuesday 7th, Wednesday 8th, Thursday 9th, 
Friday 10th and Saturday 11th. I devoted to reading and 
writing. It rained on Thursday night and part of Friday. 

Sunday 12th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 13th, Tuesday 14th, Wednesday 15th, Thursday 
16th, Friday 17th and Saturday 18th. I devoted to reading 
and writing. It rained on Saturday and in the night. 


Sunday 19th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 


Monday 20th. I rode 4 miles to Springfield and trans- 
acted some business. Dined at Mr. Saunders and returned 


P. M. 
Tuesday 21st, Wednesday 22nd and Thursday 23rd. I 
devoted to reading and cutting wood. 


Note 14. William L. Fowkes, born January 17, 1793, in Loudoun County, 
Virginia, was the son of William and ————— (Peake) Fowkes, of Loudoun 
County.. He married there July 20th, 1813 Margaret Saunders, who was 
born in the same county, March Ist, 1788. He served in the War of 1812, 
moved to Warren County, Kentucky, in 1817, then to Sangamon County, 
Illinois, October 1826. In the Spring of 1831, he moved four miles northeast 
of Springfield to German Prairie. He had issue seven children; and died 
November 26th, 1864. His mother was a younger sister of John Peake. 


Note 15. Probably Gunnell Saunders, a pioneer settler of Sangamon Coun- 
ty, born Loudoun County, Virginia, July 27, 1783. Came from Kentucky to 
Sangamon County, Illinois, May 1828. (Powers History of Sangamon County, 


p. 637.) 
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Friday 24th. Mr. Hadley'® came and I heard him preach 
from psalm 62nd and 5th and devoted the day principally to 
reading. 

Saturday 25th. I rode 15 miles to Mr. Goodman’s where I 
arrived in the evening and lodged and supped. 

Sunday 26th. I went to my brothers, devoted part of the 
day to reading and in the evening returned to Mr. Goodman’s 
and lodged. 

Monday, November 27th. After breakfast I rode 11 miles 
to Springfield. Dined at Mr. Saunder’s, and rode 4 miles to 
Wm. Fowke’s. It rained in the night. 

Tuesday 28th, Wednesday 29th. Thursday 30th, Friday, 
December 1st and Saturday 2nd. I devoted to reading and 
cutting wood, it rained on Thursday night and Friday night. 

Sunday 3rd. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. 

Monday 4th, Tuesday 5th, Wednesday 6th, Thursday 7th, 
Friday 8th and Saturday 9th. I devoted to reading, writing 
and cutting wood. On Friday Mr. Rutldge came and 
preached from psalm 40th and Ist, 2nd and 3rd verses. It 
snowed on Saturday p. m. and in the night. 

Sunday 10th. Mr. Luckett came and preached from John 
3rd and 14th. I devoted the day to Spiritual exercises. 

Monday 11th, Tuesday 12th, Wednesday 13th, Thursday 
14th, Friday 15th and Saturday 16th. I devoted to reading, 
ete. It snowed Friday and rained on Saturday. 

Sunday 17th. I devoted to reading and other devotional 
exercises. It snowed in the night. 

Monday 18th, Tuesday 19th, Wednesday 20th* Thursday 
21st, Friday 22nd and Saturday 23rd. I devoted to reading, 


Note 16. James Hadley. Traveled in succession the Vermilion, Kaskaskia, 
Wabash, Carlisle, Petersburg, Greencastle, Washington, Fairfield, Alton, 
‘Quincy, Mt. Carmel, Sangamon, Shawneetown and Worcester Circuits. In 
1840 was granted a superannuated relation, in which he continued for three 
years. Then he labored on the Greenville, Carlyle, Lebanon, and Waterloo 
circuits until 1847, when he was again placed on the superannuated list for 
a year. In 1848-49 he was on Edwardsville circuit and in 1850 at Illinoistown. 
In 1852 he was in the Southern conference, and was sent to Marion Circuit. 
‘The next year he was appointed to Collinsville Circuit as supernumerary, 
‘and in 1854 he was again on the superannuated list. In 1855 he was sent to 
Carlyle, the next year to Waterloo, and at the Conference of 1857, he was 
granted a location. He died a few years afterwards at his residence near 
Collinsville, Illinois. (Leaton’s Methodism in Illinois, pp. 237-238.) 
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cutting wood, etc. On Thursday evening Mr. Hadley** came 
and preached from Galations 5th and 1st and on Friday he 
preached from Colosions 4th, Ist and including the 4th verse. 

Sunday 24th. Mr. Luckett came and preached from John 
ord and 7th. 

Monday 25th, Christmas day, Tuesday 26th, Wednesday 
27th,. Thursday 28th, Friday 29th and Saturday 30th. I 
devoted principally to reading. On Thursday I arrived at 
the age of four-score years and one. 

Sunday 31st. I devoted to reading and other spiritual 
exercises. 
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The Quarterly Conference 


Recorps or tHE MerHopist Episcopan CHurRcH oF PULASKI 
For THE YxraArRS 1835 To 1841. 


By R. W. Foster. 


Having access to the first quarterly conference record of 
the Methodist Episcopal church of Pulaski cireuit, I thought 
it might be interesting to the people who now live in the 
bounds of that work as well as to others who have moved to 
other parts of the country. 


The record is well written and the penmanship of Benjamin 
Bacon is very fine, as is also the composition, the drafting of 
resolutions and the reports of conference proceedings are all 
written in a scholarly style which shows that the education of 
the early pioneers of Methodism was not neglected. The Meth- 
odists of this section as well as all others living here now owe 
much to the sturdy pioneers of the early days for their labor 
and sacrifice for the cause of religion and morality in this 
section of the country. 


The first record of the Pulaski church is the quarterly con- 
ference meeting of August 29, 1835. The society had no 
church building but met at Alexander Oliver’s. Peter Cart- 
right was the presiding elder, Wm. H. Window the cireuit 
preacher and Wm. Crain and Edward Bryant the local preach- 
ers. The society then belonged to the Rushville circuit. The 
Pulaski circuit was not organized until 1837. 


The greater part of this quarterly conference was taken up 
in examining the character of local preachers and exhorters. 
There were ten examined at this conference. A committee was 
appointed to take into consideration the propriety of build- 
ing a meeting house in the Granville Bond’s neighborhood, 
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which was done soon after. There is no financial record of 
this quarterly conference. Wm. Williams was the circuit 
preacher for the next year. 

The next quarterly conference was held November 14, 1835, 
at Granville Bond’s. At this meeting the amount of quarter- 
age collected was $14.35, with a public collection of $2.6214, 
a total of $16.9714. Paid to Peter Cartright, traveling ex- 
pense, 50c; quarterage, $2.1214; to Wm. Williams, $6.50 and 
Wilson Pition, $7.25. (Rather a small salary for three 
months’ service. ) 

At the second quarterly conference on February 15, 1836, 
at Washington meeting house, $57.80 was paid in as quarter- 
age and the succeeding or third quarterly conference, $42.67. 
This was the compensation for the presiding elder and circuit 
preacher for three months’ service. 

At the fourth quarterly conference, held at Alexander 
Oliver’s, August 20, 1836, it seems that arrangements were 
made at this conference to organize the Pulaski circuit, but 
no mention is made of it except a report of a committee to 
consider the amount necessary for the support of a preacher. 
The report was in these words: ‘‘His salary for the year, 
$100; for his wife, $100; table expenses and provision, $100.14; 
a total of $304.14. 

The first quarterly conference of the Pulaski circuit was 
held in the fall of 1836 or early in 1837 with M. S. Taylor, 
presiding elder, and John P. Richmond, cireuit preacher. The 
elder received $2.6214 and the preacher $15.68 as their quar- 
terly allowance. 

At the second quarterly conference, the members formed 
themselves into a temperance society. Officers were elected, 
a constitution was adopted with a pledge to sign, in which they 
agreed to abstain from the use of ardent spirits; were not to 
furnish it for their families and not to deal in the article in 
any way. 

The circuit preacher was requested to preach on the subject 
of temperance at the different preaching places at such times 
as he should consider the most advantageous. Wm. Crain, a 
local preacher, father of B. B. and E. H. Crain, was the first 
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secretary of the quarterly conference, and Benjamin Bacon 
was his successor to that office. 

At a quarterly conference meeting held August 26, 1837, it 
was decided to build a parsonage at Pulaski and the stewards 
were elected a committee to solicit subscriptions and dona- 
tions for the same. There seemed to be some difficulty in se- 
curing ground, as another committee was appointed in March, 
1838, to purchase lots on which to build a parsonage. 

At a camp meeting held in August, 1837, fifty-seven persons 
were added to the church and twenty adults and six children 
were baptized. Isaac Pool was the circuit preacher in 1838 
and during this year the presiding elder, M. 8. Taylor, died 
and resolutions of respect and sympathy were passed, also a 
committee was appointed to solicit money to erect a suitable 
monument at his grave. The presiding elder who followed 
Brother Taylor was Peters Akers, and Wm. H. Taylor as 
circuit preacher. 

A story is told of Peter Akers which illustrates the deep 
piety of one of the early preachers. A good brother, pos- 
sessed of plenty of this world’s goods, gave Brother Akers 
a deed to a piece of land, which he took with him, but soon 
returned it to the man with this explanation: Akers said, ‘‘I 
cannot sing while I have that land, ‘No foot of land do I 
possess, no cottage in this wilderness’ ’’. He had higher and 
better possessions in the spiritual life than any title to earthly 
wealth. 

The Pulaski cireuit covered a great tract of country at this 
time, reaching as far southeast as Versailles. 

At the quarterly conference held April, 1839, a building 
committee was elected to build a church at Mt. Sterling. Ata 
quarterly conference in August following they reported that 
they had bought a lot and had $600.00 subscribed and that they 
had expended $185.75 for sufficient timber to erect a frame 
30x40 including some labor in this bill, and had a balance of 
$414.25 on hand. 

At the April conference Peter Akers reported that he had 
secured permission to use for an indefinite period for camp 
meeting purposes, the ground located on southeast quarter, 
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section one, northeast township, Adams county, two north, 
five west. That is on what is now known as the Edwin Gordon 
farm, where camp meetings were held for a number of years. 

At the quarterly conference April 17, 1839, the cireuit 
preacher was given a reprimand for failing to prepare a re- 
port on Sunday Schools.: 


In August, 1839, there were passed by the quarterly confer- 
ence resolutions setting forth the need of education as neces- 
sary to the proper enlightening of the mind, to qualify the 
people to appreciate their moral obligations and the value of 
civil and religious liberty. It was resolved to observe October 
28 in celebration of the centenary of Methodism and take a 
collection for a seminary of learning to be established in 
Pulaski and a committee was appointed to purchase a site in 
or adjoining Pulaski and commence the erection of a building 
as soon as twelve hundred dollars were raised. The com- 
mittee was: M. D. Strong, P. P. Neweomb, Benj. Bacon, Elish 
Olcot and Wm. Crain. 


Among the quarterage paid in 1840 are: Provisions from 
Clayton class, $4.17; cotton sheeting, $1.50; three bushels 
meal, 75 cents; five pounds lard, 3114 cents; eighteen bushels 
corn, $3.60; 42 pounds pork, $1.26; one pair socks, 3714 cents; 
seven pounds butter, $1.16; 15 pounds pork, 30 cents; 95 
pounds pork, $2.85; two pounds butter, 33 cents; 100 pounds 
flour, $2.00; two yards flannel, $1.00. All these articles were 
given to the preacher and counted on his salary from the 
different members over the cireuit, and give us a good idea 
of the then prevailing prices. Among the expenses of that 
year is $2.75 to Peter Akers as traveling expenses to the 
general conference. 


At a quarterly meeting held at Pulaski in 1840, Thomas 
Rice complained that the circuit preacher failed to keep his 
appointments at the Hiler school house. The preacher gave 
as his excuse that there was not a comfortable house to hold 
services in, which was deemed a good and sufficient excuse 
by the presiding elder. 
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At a quarterly meeting held in December, 1840, Benjamin 
Bacon was elected a committee to draft a constitution to 
govern the Sunday Schools in the circuit. 

At quarterly conference in March, 1841, he made the fol- 
lowing report: Resolved that we regard the Sabbath 
School cause as intimately connected with the cause of reli- 
gion. As an efficient agent in the spread of gospel truth, and 
an important auxiliary in filling up the ranks of the Christian 
church, furnishing a kind of instruction adapted to the wants 
of youth, preparing the mind for the varied duties of after 
life. And that we look to the Sabbath School instruction as 
the most successful means of drying up the fountains of in- 
iquity and as a best guaranty of the religious, civic and politi- 
cal interest of our country. 

The Sabbath School society was to be under the supervision 
of Pulaski circuit quarterly conference, and an auxiliary to the 
Sunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal church. 

Any person could become a member who would subseribe 25 
cents or more. 

The officers were to be a president, vice-president, treasurer 
and librarian, and a board of four managers, who together 
with the cireuit agent, (who was the cireuit preacher), consti- 
tuted a board of directors, elected: for one year. Any four con- 
stituted a quorum to transact business. 

This board was to raise funds and purchase books for the 
library of the society, which were to be distributed to the 
several schools and exchanged between the different schools 
as necessary. 

The board of directors was to see that each school they 
established became a member of the society, and that their 
rules of government conformed to the rules of the society. 

J.S. Barger was presiding elder at this time, 1840-41, Wm. 
Royal, cireuit preacher. 

At the close of this conference it was agreed to hold the 
quarterly conference at Piles meeting house. 


A Rare Illinois Indian Flint Artifact 


By Dr. Henry M. Whelpley, St. Louis, Mo. 


Shape. The double pointed outline of the piece is well 
shown in the illustration (plat). The two surfaces are 
convex and the entire artifact very symmetrical. It grad- 
ually tapers in width and thickness from the center of both 
diameters. The circumference is a dull cutting edge. 

Size. Twenty inches long, three and three-fourths inches 
wide and one inch thick at center. 

Weight. Forty-three ounces. 

Material. Novaculite evidently from the ancient Indian 
quarry near Kaolin, Union County, Illinois. The ends of the 
piece are translucent but the center is of the opaque material. 

Color. A rich fawn, artistically sprinkled with hghter 
specks and various sized darker reddish-brown spots and 
stripes. The fawn colored patina is due to oxidation of the 
iron in the material, as a result of long exposure of the chipped 
surface which was originally of a pale cream color. 

Condition. A few small flakes have resulted from contact 
with the modern plow and harrow but the piece gives no evi- 
dence of rough usage by its prehistoric owners. 

Age. The entire surface indicates much handling and long 
continued oxidation. The piece seems to be very old but I 
hesitate in suggesting even an approximate date. 

Workmanship. The Kaolin quarry material works easily 
and the mechanic was very skillful. The flaking is equal to 
that of an exceptionally well made flint spade. 

Location. This piece was plowed up in a field on a small 
creek bottom which had been under cultivation about half a 
century. 

Date of Discovery. It was found, July 7, 1899, near the 
Kaolin Indian flint quarry (Union County, Illinois,) from 
which the material was obtained. 
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Comment. The nomenclature used in American Archae- 
ology is empirical and vague but those familiar with the flint 
artifacts of this country usually find little difficulty in placing 
each piece in some general group. 

The handiwork of an aboriginal artisan which is described 
above is a sui generis that does not fit in any known group 
of Indian flint relics. It is out of place among flint spades 
and looks strange in company with the largest flint eutting 
implements. I have been able to locate but one other similiar 
flint piece. It is in the museum of the state of Nebraska, at 
Lincoln. 

After sixteen years of study of the pieces in my collection, I 
still hesitate in pronouncing a positive opinion. Iam inclined 
to believe, however, that this piece and the one in Nebraska 
were both made for and used as ceremonials in a manner 
similar to the known use of the obsidian blades of northern 
California. The Illinois and the Nebraska specimens: are 
much like obsidian blades in outline which also occur of consid- 
erable length. (J have two obsidians, each thirty inches long.) 
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Dedication of Fort Edwards Monument 
Warsaw, Illinois 


By Philip Dallam. 


On Wednesday, September 30, 1914, with fitting ceremonies 
and in the presence of 12,000 people, the monument erected 
to mark the site of Fort Edwards was unveiled. It was in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Fort; and was made the occasion for the 
‘home coming’’ of hundreds of former citizens of Warsaw. 
In connection therewith the annual reunions of the Hancock 
County Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Association and the Hancock 
County Pioneers’ Association were held—a triune of attrac- 
tions that contributed to make the event a memorable one. 
Major R. W. McClaughry, of Leavenworth, Kan., and Capt. 
Frank B. Wendling, of Springfield, addressed the old soldiers, 
and Hon. Charles Adkins, of Bement, Illinois, spoke to the 
pioneers, while the dedicatory address was delivered by 
Senator L. Y. Sherman. Judge Charles J. Scofield spoke 
briefly on behalf of the monument commission, the dedicatory 
prayer was delivered by Right Rev. M. EK. Fawcett, Bishop of 
Quincy; and Mrs. Samuel W. Earle, Illinois State President 
United States Daughters of 1812, also gave an interesting 
address. These were the principal features. 


The monument stands upon a bluff, the most westerly high 
land in Illinois, the Mississippi laving its base 100 feet below. 
From its eminence a magnificent sweep is had of the river for 
miles, with an entrancing view of three States, Illinois, lowa 
and Missouri. Immediately opposite the Des Moines River 
empties its waters into the Mississippi. Col. John Hay, who 
spent his boyhood and early youth in Warsaw, and whose par- 
ents are buried here, said that no European landscape pre- 
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sented a more beautiful scene than is beheld from the site of 
old Fort Edwards. 

The monument is of Barre granite, standing 49 feet above 
the level of the terrace and 50 feet, 6 inches above the level 
of the ground, and rests on a concrete foundation 12 feet 
snare and 7 feet, 6 inches deep. The lower base is 12 feet 
square and 12 inches thick; the second base, 8 feet square and 
12 inches thick. The die is 5 feet square and 7 feet high, and is 
surmounted by a shaft 40 feet high, 4 feet square at the bot- 
tom and 2 feet square at the apex. On the die are four bronze 
tablets, cach 24 by 30 inches in dimensions. The one facing 
south bears the inscription: 

‘Erected September, 1914, to commemorate the erection of 
Fort Edwards, built by Maj. Zachary Taylor 3rd U. S. In- 
fantry September 1314, Abandoned 1824.’’ 

The tablet facing west bears a bas-relief of Gen. Zachary 
Taylor; that facing east, a bas-relief of Gov. Ninian Edwards; 
that facing north, a bas-relief of the Fort. A minor bronze 
tablet on the lower base bears this wording: 

Governor Edward F. Dunne. 

Philip Dallam, Chairman. 

Louis Lamet, Secretary. 

Commissioners : 

John A. Hungate. 

Judge Chas. J. Scofield. 

Judge Wm. J. Franklin. 

James B. Dibelka, State Architect. 

The terrace is 20 feet square, 18 inches high, and is ap- 
proached by a flight of three steps on each of the four sides. 
‘The terrace floor is of concrete, six feet wide, inlaid with 
tile, and surrounded by a sod border 3 feet, 6 inches wide. 

The cost of the monument was $7,500. Of this amount, 
$2,500 was contributed by citizens of Warsaw, $2,500 by former 
citizens and $2,500 was appropriated by the State. Under the 
authority conferred by the appropriation act, Gov. Dunne ap- 
pointed as commissioners, Mayor Louis Lamet, of Warsaw; 
Hon. J. H. Hungate, of LaHarpe; Judge Chas. J. Scofield, of 
Carthage; Judge William J. Franklin of Macomb, and Philip 
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Dallam of Warsaw. Mr. Dallam was chosen chairman and 
Mayor Lamet secretary of the commission. The design was 
drawn by Hon. Jas. B. Dibelka, State architect; the contract 
was awarded to Cameron, Joyce and Schneider, of Keokuk, Ia., 
February 28, 1914, for $7,390 and the work was completed, and 
accepted by the commission, in ample time for the dedication. 
The monument is imposing, chaste and elegant, unmarred by 
gew-gaws, and, as has been repeatedly remarked by those 
of an artistic sense who have viewed it, grows on one’s 
admiration the oftener he sees it. It is a credit to the de- 
signer, to the builders, to those whose generosity made it pos- 
sible and is a lasting testimonial to civie pride as well as an 
enduring memorial to the path-finders who here planted an 
outpost of civilization a century ago. 


HISTORY OF THE FORT. 
War Department 
The Adjutant General’s Office, 
Washington, July 28, 1913. 
Mr. Phil. Dallam, 
Warsavy, IIl. 

Official data regarding Fort Edwards, Illinois, afforded by 
the official record of this department, are very meagre. 

It appears that the post was first established in the month 
of September,,1814, by troops under the command of Major 
Zachary Taylor, 3rd United States Infantry; that it was de- 
stroyed by fire in the following month; re-established—date 
not shown, and that it was finally abandoned in the month of 
July, 1824, under orders from General Scott, dated June 11, 
1824, 

H. O. 8. Hetstanp, 
Adjutant General. 

This comprises all the official history we have of the Fort; 
but there are those still living who saw it in their childhood 
days, and considerable esoteric history, coupled with no little 
fiction, has been handed down by the early settlers to their 
children and thence to grandchildren. The original purpose 
of the Fort was to serve as an outpost, (and the farthest west 
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on the Mississippi) in the second war with Great Britain, from 
which to cope with the Indians in case of an uprising, British 
emissaries being very active in fomenting among the natives 
hostility towards the United States. It was a rendezvous for 
traders, and subsequently became an asylum for the few 
pioneers who came here in the ’20s and early ’30s, when 
threatened by the redmen. In the Black Hawk war volunteer 
troops were quartered here for a time, and the early settlers, 
for miles around, flocked within its protecting walls. Subse- 
quently it was occupied as a temporary dwelling place by 
people who came in search of homes. Gradually it disap- 
peared, the stockade going first and later the block houses 
and other buildings, until no vestige of it was left on the site. 
One of the buildings, alleged to have been the officers’ 
quarters, was standing late in the ’60s not far from the 
location of the Fort, and after passing through various hands 
became the property of a farmer residing within the limits 
of Warsaw, and today some of the logs, in an excellent state 
of preservation, are doing service as the walls of an outbuild- 
ing on his place. 

The Fort was built by Zachary Taylor and named after 
Ninian Edwards, at that time the territorial governor of [lh- 
nois and one of its first United States Senators after it became 
a State, and later (1826-1830) third governor of the State of 
Illinois. 
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Site of the Organization of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, Decatur, Ill., Marked by the 
Department of Illinois Woman’s 
Relief Corps, April 6, 1915. 


Unveiling the tablet marking the birthplace of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at 253 South Park street, Decatur, Ili- 
nois, Tuesday afternoon, April 6, 1915, was a remarkably im- 
pressive exercise. The speakers’ stand, just across the street 
from the tablet, at the edge of Central Park, could not have 
been better located, facing the tablet on the building. The 
speakers could be heard as easily as if they had been in an 
auditorium. An audience of one thousand or more was 
massed in the street between the speakers’ stand and the park. 
The exercises were interesting and carried out according to 
careful, well-made plans. Mrs. Inez J. Bender, department 
president of the Illinois Woman’s Relief Corps, introduced the 
speakers. Addresses were made by Bishop Samuel Fallows, 
Robert Mann Woods, Rev. Frank Fox, Mayor Dan Dinneen 
and Frank Torrence. 

The address of Robert Mann Woods was made especially 
interesting because he assisted Dr. Benjamin F. Stephenson, 
founder of the order, in preparing the first constitution and 
ritual and in having them printed. He said in part: ‘‘Dr. 
Stephenson criticized the constitution which I prepared for 
the organization,’’ said Mr. Woods, ‘‘on the ground that it 
wasn’t long enough. He thought it should be as voluminous 
as the Constitution of the United States.’’ 

Mr. Woods told how they heard there was a printing shop 
in Decatur that was run entirely by veterans and so they 
brought the constitution and ritual here to be printed. The 
men here were enthusiastic and asked to be made Post 
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One, which was done. Two of the printers referred to were 
I. N. Coltrin and Joseph Prior. Among the members of the 
first post referred to were Captain Kanan and George R. 
Steele. Mrs. Kanan and Mrs. Steele both were on the plat- 
form. 

Mrs. Bender spoke of the debt she owed to Superintendent 
Frank Torrence, and Mr. Torrence was introduced as a 
brother of General J. T. Torrence and a cousin of Ell Tor- 
rence, former commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. Mr. Torrence was warmly applauded. 

Under the direction of Miss Laura Houck and accompanied 
by a cornet, a chorus of school children sung ‘‘ America’’ and 
‘““The Star-Spangled Banner.”’ 


“O’er the land of the free 
And the home of the brave,” 


Sang the children, and as the last strains were sung in the 
piping soprano of 150 children’s voices, little Ruth Donahue 
tugged at a cord, a handsome little flag floated wide, and a 
thousand persons broke into applause. The handsome bronze 
tablet, commemorating the birthplace of the Grand Army of 
the Republic was unveiled, the gift of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps. 

In less than an hour’s time the simple ceremonies were com- 
pleted. Bishop Samuel Fallows, department commander, who 
delivered the principal address, was as brief as he was elo- 
quent. The addresses of Mrs. Inez J. Bender, department 
president of the Illinois Woman’s Relief Corps, Robert Mann 
Woods of Joliet, and Rev. Frank Fox, representing the de- 
partment commander of South Dakota, and Mayor Dan Din- 
neen were delivered in a few words. 

A large platform, erected by Park Superintendent Frank 
Torrence, directly opposite the building at 253 South Park 
street, held the speakers, representatives of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the Relief Corps, the school children’s chorus 
from the Marietta, Gastman, Warren and French schools, and 
the invited guests. The crowd stood between the platform 
and the building. Windows and fire escapes for a block 
around were in demand for vantage points. 


MRS. INEZ J. BENDER. 
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Immediately in front of the speakers waved the flag borne 
by a member of the Grand Army of the Republic. The dra- 
matic moment in the exercises was when Bishop Fallows beck- 
oned the standard bearer forward, and, grasping the folds of 
“Old Glory,’’ held them up before the eyes of all. 

MRS. BENDER PRESENTS TABLET. 

Mrs. Bender, largely through whose efforts the tablet was 
placed, presented it with these words: 

*“T shall not take your time to tell you what splendid work 
has been done by the Woman’s Relief Corps in Illinois. Our 
purpose today is to do honor to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, to write upon the page of history this tribute of love 
and loyalty and appreciation from the Woman’s Relief Corps 
of Illinois to the men who, under the providence of God, pre- 
served this nation to us and to all time, to erect upon this spot 
a sacred shrine to which may come—and will come—thousands 
upon thousands of pilgrims to pledge anew their allegiance to 
the principles of our great republic and to testify that we, as 
a nation, are not unmindful of the great cost that was made 
to maintain its unity. They will come to Decatur—to this very 
place, even as they go to Mt. Vernon and to Springfield, to 
pay homage to the memory of Washington and Lincoln. 

‘““To the Grand Army of the Republic—to the children—to 
Decatur—to the world—we present this silent, enduring 
tribute. ’’ 

Mrs. Bender then presented Bishop Fallows, whose tall, 
slender figure was clad in blue uniform and who wore the 
badge of his rank. His powerful voice rang out over the 
crowd and held interest to the end. 


Appress By Ricut Rev. SamusL F'autiows, pp., Lup., Depart- 
MENT CoMMANDER, ILLINOIS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


AT THE UNVEILING AND DEDICATION OF THE BRONZE TABLET WITH 
WHICH THE DEPARTMENT OF ILLINOIS WOMAN’S RELIEF CORPS 
MARKED THE PLACE WHERE THE GRAND ARMY OF THE 
REPUBLIC WAS ORGANIZED 

We commemorate today, in this fitting manner, the birth of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. The patriotic and far-seeing 
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men who assembled here forty-nine years ago, to begin their 
unperishable work, although with a vision transcendent of its 
results,—builded far better than they knew. 

They took the name which far more than any other de- 
scribed the glorious Union Armies, and used it in a concrete 
form to express the inner cirele of honorable, faithful, pa- 
triotic soldiers of that great Union host, bound together by 
the ties of Friendship, Charity and Loyalty. An inner circle, 
I said, but one which has been widened enough to embrace 
every comrade who could meet its simple fundamental tests. 

From this small beginning it grew to be the mightiest pa- 
triotie organization the country or the world has ever known. 

In its broad, comprehensive sense, intensified and quickened 
by this inner movement, the Grand Army of the Republic is 
the one peerless army in the history of mankind. 

It was grand in the number of men who composed it. Until 
this fearful war across the sea broke out, there probably was 
never mustered in one single army the same number of sol- 
diers recorded in all the military annals of time. 

It was no exaggeration of language when a gray-headed, 
loyal Southerner, seeing the boys in blue go tramping by, in- 
voluntarily cried out: ‘‘It seems to me I hear the command: 
‘Attention, World! Forward by States, by Nations—Right 
wheel, March!’ ”’ 

Trooping, tramping, triumphing, the glorious hosts of Lib- 
erty went marching on! ; 

That army was grand in the character of the rank and file 
that composed it. It was said of Napoleon’s army that ‘‘every 
soldier carried a field marshal’s baton in his knapsaek.’’ Pres- 
ident Lincoln said: ‘‘Every regiment of Union soldiers con- 
tained material enough for a president, a cabinet, and a con- 
gress of the United States.’’ More intelligent men, more pa- 
triotic men, more gallant, heroic men, more God-fearing men, 
never stood behind a gun or drew a sword. They were the 
flower of the nation in their knightly youth. They were the 
pick of the world unmatched and unmatchable. 

The army was grand in the cause for which it fought. Not 
for lust of territory, not for lust of blood, not to gratify a 
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barbaric savagery, not to let loose a depraved and degenerate, 
animalism, not to erect a despotic and abhorrent militarism, 
but to maintain the honor, the unity,-and the glory of the one. 
nation; and to keep the one flag floating over the American 
ship of State, the flagship of our common humanity. 

That army was grand in its results. It saved the Union. It. 
freed the slave. It made the American people the richest on the 
earth. It opened the portals not of a single state, but of the 
whole United States to every desirable citizen of the globe. For 
it established ‘‘This House of the Lord upon the top of the 
mountains and exalted it above the hills,’’ and caused all na- 
tions to flow into it. It made our walls salvation and our gates 
praise. It made our country the world’s New Jerusalem—the 
joy of the whole earth. 

Grand have been the achievements of this inner Grand 
Army of the Republic, of which this beautiful memorial tablet 
so graphically speaks. Every soldier within or without its 
ranks owes it a lasting debt of gratitude in securing the honor 
and the justice which are his rightful dues. And I want to 
say, in the most emphatic language my tongue can command, 
that it is the imperative duty of every comrade now with- 
out, to come within the royal and loyal fellowship of our: 
patriotic fold. Plead no age or infirmity against the urgent 
loving invitation it gives, Come! Come, thou with us and we 
will do you good.’’ 

See the magnificent results it has accomplished in hallowing 
our heroic dead on each recurring Memorial day. Witness 
the kindling and the vivifying of a true American spirit it has 
created in the breasts of millions of our manifold peoples both 
young and old. Look at the blessed, benign influence of our 
noble patriotic women, who so loyally and successfully are 
helping us carry on our divinely appointed work. The crown 
of glory this Grand Army of Republic, by the grace of God, 
has put upon the brow of American womanhood, has never 
adorned the head of any earthly queen before. My comrades 
and friends the watchword of Napoleon’s intrepid favorite 
command was, ‘‘The old guard dies, but never surrenders.’’ 
The Grand Army of the Republic, in its soul and spirit, never 
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dies, and it never surrenders.’’ It lives in the undying country 
it redeemed and glorified, and let us hope and believe that 
when the inevitable end of that beloved country must come in 
time, ‘‘it shall go down not with the cloud capped towers and 
gorgeous palaces, but with the solemn temples and the great 
globe itself.’’ 


ORGANIZATION OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

The organization of the first post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic took place on April 6, 1866 in a room on the second 
floor of the building at 253 South Park street, Decatur, Ill. 
The idea of such an organization as the Grand Army of the 
Republic originated with Benjamin F. Stephenson of Spring- 
field. His plans did not meet with much favor in Springfield 
and he came to Deeatur and brought the matter before some 
of the war veterans here with the result that the first post 
was established, the ritual determined upon, selected the name 
and secured the charter. 


CHARTER MEMBERS. 

The charter members of the first post were M. F. Kanan, 
George R. Steele, George H. Dunning, I. C. Pugh, J. H. Nale, 
J.T. Bishop, C. Riebsame, J. W. Routh, B. F. Sibley, I. N. Col- 
trin, Joseph Prior, and A. Toland. The last of the charter 
members, C. Riebsame, died about a year ago in Bloomington, 

Some time later interest in the organization died out and the 
post was practically disbanded. When the reorganization 
movement started over the country, Decatur lost its place as 
Post 1, and was given No. 141. The post was named in honor 
of Amos Dunham the first Macon county soldier killed in the 
war. 

Captain R. A. Smith of Lake City, Ia., is probably the 
only survivor of the historic occasion when the first post was 
organized. Captain Smith then resided at Sycamore, IIl., 
and was one of a party that came to Decatur to assist in must- 
ering the post. 

The Lake City News of April 1 contains an article about 
Captain Smith and the unveiling of the tablet in Decatur. 
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Rev. Frank Fox, of the First Congregational church, was 
introduced to speak for Cyrus Fox, department commander 
of South Dakota, from which state Rev. Mr. Fox came, last 
week, and for all the department commanders of the country. 
He spoke especially of Illinois, the state of Lincoln, Grant and 
Logan, and of its great sacrifice of men in the rebellion, 
praised the purpose of the memorial. 

Ruth Donahue, granddaughter of George R. Steele, the first 
adjutant and a charter member of old Post 1, released the flag 
and formally unveiled the beautiful tablet at the stairway en- 
trance. 

Judge W. G. Cochran, Past Department Commander Illinois 
G. A. R. was ill in his home in Sullivan, and Mrs. Augusta Sex- 
ton, department president of the Ladies of the G. A. R., could 
not attend. 


NOTES OF THE UNVEILING. 


Thirteen women of the W. R. C. of Mattoon attended the 
exercises. 

P. F. Cox of Rock Island, past post commander, was present 
at the unveiling. 

In the telegram from Mrs. Augusta Sexton of Chicago, say- 
ing she could not be present, were included greetings from the 
Ladies of the G. A. R., of which she is department president. 

The inecription on the tablet reads as follows: 

‘‘Birthplace of the Grand Army of the Republic. In a 
second floor room on this spot the Grand Army of the Republie 
was organized April 6, 1866, by Dr. Benjamin F’. Stephenson. 
This tablet is placed by the Department of Illinois Woman’s 
Relief Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Republic, 
April 6, 1915.’’ 


Dedication of a Tablet Marking the Site at 
Decatur, Illinois, of the Old Wigwam 
in which the Illinois State 
Republican Convention of 1860 
was held. 


Dedication of the handsome bronze tablet marking the site 
of the famous ‘‘wigwam’’ convention at which Abraham Lin- 
coln’s name was first mentioned for president of the United 
States, took place Thursday afternoon, June 3, 1915, The 
exercises were conducted on North State street, Decatur, Ili- 
nois, in the rear of the Millikin building, where the tablet had 
been placed. Stephen Decatur Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution was in charge. 

Seated on a platform facing the tablet were members of 
the G. A. R., D. A. R., and St. John’s choristers. In a promi- 
nent place was Mrs. Jane M. Johns, whose history of Lincoln 
had much to do with Mrs. George Haworth’s starting a move- 
ment to mark the site. Mrs. A. T. Summers, Regent of the 
Stephe n Decatur chapter D, A. R., was in charge of the cere- 
monies and briefly stated that it was fitting that the site of the 
historic wigwam should be marked. . 

St. John’s choristers opened the exercises, chanting an in- 
vocation. 


OWEN SCOTT SPEAKER. 

Owen Seott gave the principal address of the afternoon, and 
spoke of the great leaders that had been developed in great 
crises in the affair of the world. He spoke of Washington as 
a leader in the Revolution; Jefferson, who formulated the 
human rights and liberties as set forth in the Declaration of 
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Independence and of Hamilton who promulgated a fiscal 
system. 

He followed in a brief way the history of the United States 
up to and including the struggle of Lincoln and Douglas in 
slavery times. 

“It was here,’’ said Mr. Scott, ‘‘in this street, where the first 
organized movement toward Lincoln’s nomination was made. 
The Republican state convention met in Decatur on May 9 
and 10, 1860. The wigwam stood in State street, where we 
are now congregated. The tablet to be unveiled here is to 
commemorate the beginning of a movement that has profound- 
ly influenced the whole world. Judge Joseph Gillespie pre- 
sided over the great gathering here assembled. 


FAMOUS MEN ATTENDED. 


‘“‘Men of nation-wide fame in the succeeding years were 
present. Among these Richard J. Oglesby, then a citizen of 
Decatur, afterward, three times governor of Illinois and 
United States senator, was one of the active participants. 
One historian says he presided over the convention, but the 
best authorities say that Judge Joseph Gillespie was the chair- 
man. 

‘John M. Palmer was present. He was governor and 
United States senator and a gallant general in the war. 
Joseph Medill, Stephen T. Logan, ‘‘Long John’’ Wentworth, 
Stephen A. Hurlbut, Owen Lovejoy and many others, after- 
wards of state and national reputation, were in the convention. 

‘‘Governor Oglesby informed the people that a distinguished 
citizen of Illinois was in the meeting and asked that he be 
brought to the platform. C.M. Imboden remembers that Lin- 
coln was found in the rear of the assembly, ‘‘hunkered down 
sitting on his heels.’? The announcement of his presence 
created such a storm of enthusiasm that it was impossible to 
push him through the crowd. Stalwart men literally took hold 
of the six-footer and lifted him over the heads of the people on 
to the platform. 

“Tt was during the deliberations pertaining to his endorse- 
ment for the presidency, that the celebrated rails were brought 
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upon the stage. At an opportune moment, ‘Old John Hanks,’ 
as he was called, and a Mr. Robinson crowded on the platform 
with two fence rails from the Sangamon bottoms, near Deca- 
tur, bearing a banner with these words: ‘Abraham Lincoln, 
the rail-splitter candidate for president in 1860.’ Two rails 
from a lot of 3,000 made in 1830 by John Hanks and Abe Lin- 
coln, Of these Mr. Lincoln said, ‘The rails look familiar but 
I don’t know whether I made them or not, but I do know that 
I made some about as good.’’ 

“These rails were taken from the place where the Lineoln 
family lived a few miles southwest of this city. The spot 
where the log cabin stood is marked by an immense boulder 
with suitable inseription, placed there by Stephen Decatur 
chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Governor Oglesby presented Lincoln as the candidate of 
Illinois for the presidency, He was unanimously endorsed 
amid unbounded enthusiasm. The National Republican con- 
vention soon met in Chieago following the one at Decatur. 
Richard J, Oglesby and W.J. Usrey of this county were chosen 
as delegates, In this now celebrated convention was Richard 
Yates who was nominated and elected governor of Illinois. 
Major I", lL. Hays remembers him as a superb specimen of 
manhood, attracting attention wherever he went. Governor 
Yates was known throughout the nation as the great war gov- 


ernor. He supported President Lincoln with much ability and 
enthusiasm, 

“Truly Decatur and Macon County are a historie place. 
Within a few hundred feet of where we now stand will be 
found another tablet reeently placed by the Woman’s Relief 
Corps to commemorate the formation of the greatest fraternal 
military organization of all time, the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. This band of men who fought under the mighty 
leader of the time have wielded a vast influence during the 
half-century since its inception here, April 6, 1866.’’ 

Mollowing the singing of ‘‘Tllinois’’ by the choir, Rev. W. H. 
Penhallegon spoke briefly and the tablet was unveiled. He 
urged that the children be told the story of Lineoln and 
brought to see the tablet. He suggested that the school chil- 
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dren on each anniversary of the convention, be brought to the 
site to commemorate Lincoln’s name. 

He praised the spirit of Mrs. Haworth in her work to secure 
the tablet, also the generosity of Orville Gorin and the im- 
portant facts given by Mrs. Johns and C. A. Imboden. The 
unveiling exercises were closed with the singing of the ‘‘Star 
Spangled Banner.’’ 
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Mrs. Theodora Morgan, an Army Nurse, During 
the War for the Union Celebrates Her 
One Hunderth Birthday Anni- 
versary, April 1, 1915 


Mrs. Theodora Morgan of Streator, Illinois, who lost her 
first husband, Joseph Fresard or Frazer in the War of the 
Rebellion and then entered the service herself, braving the 
dangers of yellow fever in nursing the sick and wounded of 
the Union forces, on April 1, 1915, enjoyed the distinction of 
celebrating the one hundredth anniversary of her birth. 


The celebration, was in the nature of a family reunion and 
party, and was held in the evening at the home of her son-in- 
law, Frank Hendricks, 1101 East Main street, Streator. The 
old lady enjoyed the occasion as much as anyone present and 
took an active part in the program. 


Mrs. Morgan received a large number of letters and postal 
cards, complimenting her on her one-hundredth birthday and 
extending best wishes for a happy family reunion. ‘ 


A number of lady clerks in Heenan’s store and other mer- 
cantile houses in Streator read the story in the Independent 
Times and honored the venerable lady with cards-of ‘‘best 
wishes’’ for a happy centenarian celebration. 


Many people called at the home of her son-in-law, Frank 
Hendricks, and congratulated her on the distinction of being 
the first Streatorite who has ever celebrated a hundredth anni- 
versary. 


Among those who most appreciated the advanced age of 
Mrs. Morgan, was A. J. Baker, a veteran of the Mexican war, 
residing on South Bloomington street, who was instrumental 
in securing a pension for the elderly lady. Many other war 
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veterans called on Mrs. Morgan today and she was highly 
elated at the interest shown in her birthday. 

It certainly was a memorable occasion, and surrounded by 
her children, grandchildren and great grandchildren, together 
with kind friends, the old lady was the merriest of all, and her 
birthday was a happy one in every respect. Although she was 
up until the last one had departed at one-thirty, she was like- 
wise one of the earliest ones up the next morning. A fine 
record for a 100th birthday. 

Mrs. Morgan’s friends both far and near, remembered her 
anniversary with many cards and letters, long distance calls, 
and local calls extending congratulations, also beautiful flow- 
ers and plants as well as other little gifts. 

But happiest of all was the arrival home of all the family 
including her son, Joseph Frazer and wife, of Blue Island, 
also grandchildren and great-grandchildren, all from Blue 
Island; Mrs. Ed. Martin, Wm. Frazer and wife and children, 
Joe and George; Mrs. James Condan, Mrs. Frank Frazer, Mrs. 
James Withers and daughter, Eileen. 

As the big family gathered around the well laden dinner 
table there was a silence over the group as the aged woman 
asked the blessing, and all were in tears before she had con- 
eluded. This was undoubtedly the happiest feature of the 
day, to be surrounded once more at dinner by all her family. 

In the evening there was a big gathering of relatives and 
friends at the Hendrick’s home, and a merry evening was 
spent with games, and music. 

One of the most important features of the day was when 
Photographer Fedor arrived to take a flashlight picture of 
Mrs. Morgan and her floral tributes. 

A mammoth birthday cake in three tiers and surmounted by 
a little silk American flag—for Mrs. Morgan is a patriotic 
American —attracted unusual attention, for it was ablaze with 
one hundred candles. It was the work of her granddaughters, 
Mary and Rose Hendricks, and was cut by her eldest grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Edward Martin. 

It was a wonderful day—and the most wonderful features 
of all were the bright, cheery smiles and lively movements of 
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Mrs. Morgan whose one hundred years sat lightly upon her, 

Mrs. Morgan gave an interesting account of her work as 
an army nurse. She said in response to enquiries: 

‘‘They were short on nurses at the hospital and there were 
so many poor fellows suffering that I agreed to help them, al- 
though I had never had any experience before. . Later I reg- 
ularly enlisted as an army nurse.’’ 

‘Did you meet Lincoln or any of the big generals while you 
were at Alexandria?’’ queried the reporter. 

‘‘T saw Lincoln once but that was in Detroit. That was 
when he was running for president. Yes, I met Grant several 
times at Alexandria. He came over there to visit the soldiers 
in the hospital. I was introduced to the general. I could 
them speak hardly any English, for I was raised in a French 
community in Michigan and got no schooling in English. 
They told Grant I was ‘French Mary,’ the only name I was 
known by in the hospital, and I remember he joked with me 
because I could say nothing in English but ‘soup’ and ‘coffee.’ 
Sherman also was a visitor at the hospital while I was there 
and I remember shaking hands with the general.’’ 

‘*How long were you at Alexandria?’’ was the next query. 

‘‘Well, I stayed there almost till the close of the war. In 
the spring of six-five the news of the shooting of Lincoln came 
to us and many of the nurses and soldiers started for Illinois 
to attend the funeral. I was among those who went. I remem- 
ber our arrival in Chicago. The streets from the ‘station to 
the court house had been roped off to keep the crowds back 
and there were black and white streamers all along our path, 
I viewed Mr. Lincoln’s body at the court house. He did not 
look much different from when I had seen him in Detroit. He 
wasn’t a good-looking man, you know. 

‘Tt cost us nurses and soldiers nothing for railroad fare 
and most of us went to Springfield with the body of the 
president. I went with the crowd. 

‘‘T stopped at a hotel in Chicago after returning from 
Springfield. This hotel was right across from the Michigan 
Central depot in those days but was destroyed in the fire. It 
was the quarters for many of the officers who had come to the 
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Lincoln funeral. General Grant was there with his family. I 
came across him in the dining room. He readily recognized 
me as ‘French Mary’ whom he had seen at Alexandria the pre- 
ceding fall. He introduced me to his wife whom he ealled 
‘my frau.’ He asked me if I would stay there at the hotel as 
nurse girl for his children, I told him I would until L got my 
discharge but that I wanted to go to Grosse Point first and 
visit my mother who was sick. She was then even older than 
I am now; she was 108 years. I went there and spent a day 
only. I took my two children from her place and went to my 
home at Detroit and left them there. Then I came back to 
Chicago and stayed with the Grants. I was at the hotel for 
six weeks. I grew very fond of the Grant children and they 
were fond of me. When my discharge came, General Grant did 
not want me to go and neither did the children, But [ was 
homesick for my own and I went back to Detroit. 

“‘T found Grant very pleasant in his family cirele. 

‘‘Yes, the General was a heavy smoker; he had a cigar 
stuck in the corner of his mouth most of the time.’’ 

The mother of the war nurse died while she was in the ser- 
vice of the Grants and had been buried before she returned to 
Michigan. Her father, aged 95 years, had died a number of 
years previously. 


While nursing the Grant children in Chicago she had met 
William Morgan, a civil war soldier, who had gone out from 
Chicago as a member of the 89th Illinois Regiment. He had 
been wounded three times, having served throughout the en- 
tire war. Mr. Morgan went to Detroit soon after he was dis- 
charged and there he and Mrs. Fresard were married. He was 
a miner at that time, but later a brick mason. They then sold 
their property in Detroit, and moved to Woodville, Michigan, 
While residents there they journeyed to Jackson on one ocea- 
sion when President Johnson and General Grant were there 
at a political meeting. Grant, the old lady relates, shook her 
by both hands warmly when they met and said he was very 
glad to see her. Then she introduced her husband and the 
General was even more cordial to him. ‘‘ Well, well! That’s 
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one of my old soldiers! Old Buck, where have you been?”’ said 
Grant to Morgan. ; 

President Johnson slipped a coin into the hand of one of the 
children with the couple before they parted. . 


MOVES TO ILLINOIS. 


From Woodville the Morgan family came to Illinois, resid- 
ing for short periods at Morris and Joliet before locating in 
Streator. 

Mr. Morgan died in 1910 while visiting his sister at Mayo 
Bridge, County Down, Ireland, but as Mrs. Morgan was 
tardily notified of his death, she did not draw a pension as a 
soldier’s widow until last fall. She has since received $12 a 
month but it dates only from last fall. 
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THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLI- 
NOIS STATE HISTORICAL SOCIBTY, MAY 13-14, 1915 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Illinois State Historical 
Society will be held in the Supreme Court room in the Illinois 
State Supreme Court building at Springfield, Thursday and 
Friday, May 13-14, 1915. 

As the Legislature is in session, the Senate Chamber in the 
Capitol building in which room the annual meeting of the His- 
torical Society is usually held, is not available. 

Chief Justice Cartwright of the Illinois Supreme Court has 
kindly consented to allow the Historical Society to use the 
beautiful rooms in the Supreme Court Building. 

The annual address before the Society will be delivered on 
Thursday evening, May 13th by Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch of Chi- 
cago. The subject of the annual address is Historical Think- 
ing. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Hirsch’s address, a reception will be 
held. 
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The program of exercises for the annual meeting is as fol- 


lows: 
Thursday Morning, May 13, 1915, 10 O’clock. 
Address: A Group of Stories of American Indians: The Silver Covenant 
Chain; The Story the Medals Tell; Shabona’s Ride. 
Miss Lottie E. Jones, Danville, Tllinois. 
Address: Illinois in the Civil War. 
Dr. Charles B. Johnson, Champaign, Illinois. 
Address: The Relation of Illinois Railroads to the Passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. 
Professor Frank FE. Hodder, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Thursday Afternoon, 2:30 O’clock. 
Address: Lake Michigan’s Illinois Coast. 
Mr. J. Seymour Currey, President Evanston 
Historical Society, Evanston, Illinois. 
Songs: 
Mrs. Grace Fish Partridge. 
Address: The Old Confederate Prison at Rock Island, Illinois. 
Mr. Sherman W. Searle, Editor Rock Island 
Union, Rock Island, Illinois. 
Address: Old Yellow Banks. 
Mr. James Gordon, Oquawka, Illinois. 
Address: Duden and his Critics. 
Miss Jessie J. Kile, University of Illinois. 
Thursday Evening, 8:00 O’clock. 
Quartette: 
Illinois. 
Annual Address: Historical Thinking. 
Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, Chicago. 
songs: 
Mrs. Albert Myers. 
Reception. 
Friday Morning, 9:00 O’clock. 

Directors’ Meeting in the Office of the Secretary of the Society. ‘ 
10:00 O’clock: Business Meeting of the Society in the Supreme Court Room. 
Reports of Officers. 

Reports of Committees. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
Election of Officers. 5 
Friday Afternoon, 2:30 O’clock. 7 
Address: Jesse W. Fell. 
Miss Frances Morehouse, Normal, Illinois. 
Address: nae Banker-Farmer Movement for a Better Agriculture and Rural 
e. 
Mr. B. F. Harris, Champaign, Illinois. 
Songs: 
Mrs. Gary Westenberger. 
Address: Indian Treaties Affecting Lands in the Present State of Ilinois. 
Mr. Frank R. Grover, Evanston, Illinois. 
Friday Evening, 8:00 O’clock. 
Address: The Life and Services of Adlai E. Stevenson. ‘ae 
President John W. Cook, Northern Illinois State Normal 
School, DeKalb, Illinois. 
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Songs: 
Mrs. Salzenstein, 
Address: The Assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 
Mr. Henry R. Rathbone, Chieago. 
Songs: 
Master Corydon Bradley. 


THE CENTENNIAL MEMORIAL BUILDING 


At this time it does not appear likely that an appropriation 
for a Centennial Memorial Building can be secured at this ses- 
sion of the General Assembly though it is probable that an ap- 
propriation will be made for the purchase of land to be used 
as the site for the building. 

This appropriation, it is believed, will be made contingent 
upon the raising of One Hundred Thousand ($100,000) Dol- 
lars by the citizens of Springfield. This last named sum to 
be used as part of the fund for the purchase of the site. Lead- 
ing citizens of Springfield express themselves as contident that 
this requirement will be promptly met. 


THE STATE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


A joint resolution has been introduced in the General 
Assembly asking a continuance of the Centennial Commission. 
The Commission was created by the last General Assembly 
and has made plans for the State’s Centennial Anniversary 
in 1918. It is to be hoped that the legislature will enable it 
to carry the work to a successful conelusion. There will be 
but one more regular session of the General Assembly (the 
Fiftieth General Assembly, which convenes in January, 1917). 
before the Centennial year. The importance of the Centen- 
nial celebration and the magnitude of the plans for its ob- 
servance require great labor, considerable time and a wise 
expenditure of money. There are many plans which require 
time to properly develop and which if postponed until 1917 
will probably fail altogether. For these reasons it is essential 
that the present general assembly make provision for the 
work. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
The Semi-annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Histor- 
ical Association will be held in New Orleans, May 1915. 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL EXHIBIT IN THE ILLI- 
NOIS BUILDING AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, Secretary of the Illinois State 
Historical Society under the direction of a committee of the 
Illinois Commission to the Panama-Pacific Exposition, of 
which Hon. N. Elmo Franklin is chairman, prepared for the 
Exposition an exhibit of material illustrative of the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. This exhibit has been placed in the Lin- 
coln Memorial room in the Illinois State building at the 
Exposition, and has already been visited by many thousand 
persons. It is the only exhibit in the Illinois building and it is 
attracting much attention. 


DEDICATION OF THE ILLINOIS STATE BUILDING AT 
THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPO- 
SITON, SAN FRANCISCO, FEBRUARY 26, 1915. 


There was a strong gathering of present and past sons and 
daughters of Illinois Friday afternoon, February 26,1915, for 
the dedication ceremonies of the building erected by the State 
as its contribution to the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
position. ' 

Many were the encomiums pronounced on the edifice, 
its furnishings and attractive features, which include a Lin- 
coln memorial room of great interest, and a splendid organ 
and recital hall on the second floor. 

The building is of buff plaster finish, with pale green trim- 
mings. It is square, with a center court of palms and flowers, 
and is three stories in height. On the ground floor are a thea- 
tre, reception room, writing, lounging and meeting rooms and 
the Lincoln memorial room. 
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Mrs. Oglesby, widow of Illinois’ famous Governor, Richard 
J. (‘‘Dick’’) Oglesby, came for the dedication with her 
daughter, Miss Felicite, and her son, John G. Oglesby, former 
lieutenant governor of the Prairie State, and one of the com- 
missioners to this exposition, and secretary of the commission. 

The dedicatory address was made by the Rev. F. W. Clam- 
pett, D.D., rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, who, when on 
a visit to Springfield, Illinois, discovered that he and Governor 
Dunne had been fellow students at Trinity College, Dublin, 
Ireland. 


For more than an hour Clarence Eddy rendered an organ 
recital that charmed a large and appreciative audience. 

The dedication ceremonies were held in the sunshine. Imn- 
mediately preceding Justice Henry A. Melvin’s opening 
words, a large band of North American Indians, mounted and 
in paint and feathers, happened to parade past along the 
Avenue of the States, almost appropriately, it seemed to all 
sons and daughters of Illinois, remembering the history of 
Fort Dearborn, at the mouth of the Chicago River, and the 
terrible incident that transpired there. 


Justice Melvin, himself a loyal son of Illinois, introduced 
Charles C. Moore, president of the exposition, who surprised 
his hearers with something that, he said, surprised him. He 
had learned that there are 110,000 former citizens of [llinois 
now living within fifty miles of San Francisco. He stated that 
Illinois leads all the eastern states as a source for supplying 
California with good citizens, New York being second with 
90,000, and Ohio third with 84,000. He eulogized the Colum- 
bian World’s Fair held by Illinois at Chicago in 1893; he told 
of the many things that have been said all around the world 
of Illinois on account of that exposition, and he expressed a 
hope that in years to come the peoples of the civilized world 
will speak as kindly of California. 

“Tf the life of Lincoln, best beloved though adopted son of 
Illinois, had been spared to the nation,’’ said United States 
Commissioner William Bailey Lamar, impressively, ‘‘I be- 
lieve he could have charmed away the political bitterness be- 
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tween °65 and ’76, that cost the nation so much before it was 
overcome. Illinois not only has done its share in supplying 
the other States with good citizens, but has proved itself a 
magnet for much of their best material for making great 
national characters. Thus, Lincoln always is associated with 
Illinois, although born in Kentucky; and General Grant, al- 
though born in Ohio, always is identified with Ilinois.’’ 

Mayor Rolph spoke of the great help San Francisco had 
received from Illinois in its early fight for congressional ree- 
ognition of the city’s exposition plans and particularly of the 
backing the city received from Chicago’s foremost men. 

‘¢ And it is with personal pleasure that I turn and find at 
my right on this occasion Andrew M. Lawrence, of the Illinois 
State Commission,’’ remarked the mayor. ‘‘ We who had to do 
with San Francisco’s fight in Washington well remember how 
much Mr. Lawrence helped us to bring this beautiful exposi- 
tion to our city. 

‘¢ And we have not forgotten either the fact that he was with 
us on the firing line when San Francisco sent us back to Wash- 
ington on the Hetch Hetchy water fight. With such men as 
Mr. Lawrence on its commission, Illinois confirms our belief 
that she is even with San Francisco in spirit and can always 
be counted on for assistance in our efforts to advance our 
city’s welfare. 

‘‘T]linois’? was sung, with piano accompaniment, by Miss 
Birdie Mae Reed. 

Charles C. Moore presented the exposition’s commemora- 
tive bronze plaque to Adolph Karpen, chairman of the Illinois 
commission, who gave it into the keeping of Guy .Cramer, 
resident representative of the Illinois commission, and after 
acknowledging it with thanks, made an address on behalf of 
the State. 

‘‘Tt is a privilege for Illinois to contribute an integral part 
to this world exposition, and it is a further privilege to be 
one of those from Illinois present on this occasion,’’ said 
Chairman Karpen. ‘‘May this temple of that great State be 
a home to its sons and daughters while this exposition lasts. 
May it play its fitting part in the gathering of the nations, in 
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the celebration of the completion of the canal, and in the con- 
gress of the sciences and arts that here surround us.”’ 

‘‘Dreams of Illinois’? was rendered by Lowell M. Redfield, 
and the presentation of a great American flag, the gift of Cali- 
fornia to Illinois, was made by Mrs. Viola S. Murphy. It 
will hang in the main lobby of the Illinois building. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; PROCLAMATION BY 
GOVERNOR E. F. DUNNE 


In a proclamation issued by Governor Dunne, the entire 
State is urged to observe the semi-centennial of the death of 
Abraham Lincoln on April 15. The custodians of all public 
buildings are directed to fly the flag at half mast on that day 
and the public schools are asked to observe the day in a fitting 
manner. 

~The Governor’s proclamation is as follows: 

‘“‘Upon April 15, 1915, falls the semi-centennial of the death 
of Abraham Lineoln. The few years immediately preceding 
his untimely death were made the test of the nation’s life. 
With clear vision, patriotic devotion, intellectual integrity, 
and a broad humanity he guided this nation through the tra- 
vail of the Civil War. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

‘‘Wifty years have passed since he met a martyr’s death but 
the spirit of Lincoln has prevailed and the passing of the 
years has witnessed the application of this great principle: 
‘Malice toward none, charity to all,’ in our national life. We 
are a united people enjoying the blessing of a continued peace 
and prospering in the application of the deathless principles 
for which Lincoln lived and for which he gave his life. 

‘“‘Tt would seem entirely fitting that a universal, solemn 
observance of this semi-centennial should be had and 
especially so in his home State, Illinois. 

‘“‘Now, therefore, I, Edward F. Dunne, governor of the 
State of Illinois, do urge upon the citizens of this State the 
solemn observance of this day in commemoration of the 
martyred dead. 
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‘‘T direct that on this day the national flag be placed at 
half staff on all publie buildings of the State, and urge that 
the day be fittingly observed in the public schools, to the end 
that the children of this generation may have the better 
brought to their minds the facts of our national history and 
implanted a deeper appreciation of their priceless heritage.’’ 


AN IMPORTANT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Tue McLean County Hisroricat Society 


The McLean County Historical Society was organized 
March 19, 1891, almost a quarter of a century ago, and is one 
of our largest and oldest County Historical Societies. It has 
published three very creditable volumes of its transactions, 
possesses a valuable historical museum, and is accumu- 
lating an important Historical Library, peculiarly rich in 
whatever pertains to the local history of McLean County and 
of its different villages, cities and townships. During its life- 
time of twenty-four years, it has maintained regularly, quart- 
erly meetings, besides occasional meetings at important his- 
torical points in MeLean County. It possesses enough papers 
which have been read at its different meetings, to furnish sev- 
eral more volumes of local history. Most of these papers 
have been published in the daily newspapers of Bloomington 
and all of them have been widely read. We are informed by 
Mr. J. H. Burnham, who was one of the Society’s organizers, 
and who, by the way, assisted in the organization of our State 
Society in 1899, who has always been one of our most active 
workers, that the McLean Society has recently taken up some 
new lines of activities. These are of such importance that we 
believe some description will be of very material assistance 
to workers in other local Historical Societies. 


The Board of Supervisors of MeLean County, realizing 
the educational importance of the Society’s work, provided it 
with a room about forty feet square in their new fire-proof 
court house, erected in 1901, and the possession of this room 
has been the means of gathering a splendid historical museum, 
filling every nook and corner of the Society’s quarters. The 
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county not only furnishes the heating, lighting and janitor ser- 
vice, but appropriates five hundred dollars annually toward 
the expenses of the organization. This assistance is given by 
virtue of a law which authorizes county boards to grant 
assistance to Societies of historical research. The Society’s 
collections include, implements illustrating spinning, weaving, 
and pioneer household handicraft, together with the earliest 
farming tools and agricultural implements, ete. The walls 
are wholly covered with portraits of the pioneers, and 
soldiers of the Mexican and Civil wars, while there are nearly 
a dozen cases filled with Indian and archaeological specimens, 
miniatures, portraits, old letters and other valuables too num- 
erous to mention, but which can be partly imagined from this 
brief enumeration. 

The Society possesses a copy or copies of all local historical 
volumes pertaining to McLean County, and almost from its 
beginning has, through its first secretary, Mr. E. M. Prince, 
and for the last few years, through its custodian, Mr. Milo 
Custer, accumulated many hundreds of newspaper clippings 
of important local events, biographies, ete., which will be of 
great value to future historians. These clippings, like entire 
files of newspapers, are practically worthless until indexed. 
Probably there is not a file of newspapers in this State, out- 
side of Chicago which has ever been so indexed as to bring 
its contents to the eves of inquiring historians. The McLean 
County Society is now engaged in indexing all of the early 
county histories and biographies, a work of great importance 
in itself, and in addition, is now indexing the large number 
of newspaper clippings above referred to, placing them in 
large scrapbooks where they are firmly pasted and thus pre- 
served in shape for instant reference. 

During the last two months it has reorganized itself in 
strict conformity with the incorporation law of this State for 
societies or organizations, not for profit, and its valuable col- 
lections, together with a small endowment, will now become 
the nucleus, it is hoped for still greater activities in the future. 

A payment of twenty dollars secures a life membership; a 
payment of five dollars will constitute a person a contributing 
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member for six years; while the yearly payment is one dollar, 
as this amount is so small, there will be, it is hoped, several 
hundred added this year to the smal] number of members now 
on its roll. It must not be forgotten that the Society has been 
maintained very largely by county aid and by liberal volun- 
tary assistance, for which its members are duly grateful. 


The members of the MeLean County board of supervisors, 
with the elected county officers, together with the officers of all 
county historical societies in the adjoining counties, are now 
made ex officio members of the Society. Logan, Champaign 
and Woodford Counties possess such societies, and it has 
heen learned that Livingston and DeWitt Counties are likely 
to take similar steps very soon. It is the intention of some of 
the members of the MeLean Society to see if it will not be prac- 
ticable to offer to the societies now formed and others vet to 
he organized in the vicinity the use of its many newspaper 
clippings and other historical references, in order to be of all 
possible assistance in the local historical field. It would be 
interesting if such a neighborly offer shall result in a league 
of local Historical Societies similar to what is proving to be 
of such interest and importance in the state of Pennsylvania. 

The success of the McLean County Society appears to have 
been largely owing to the liberality of the Bloomington Panta- 
graph and the Bloomington Bulletin in publishing in full most 
of the papers which have been read at the Society’s quarterly 
meetings, and also to its location in a fire-proof room in the 
McLean County Courthouse. 


DEATH OF A NONAGENARIAN 


Crartis 8S. Curisman, or Rock, Cattep to Rest Sarurpay, 
January 1915 


(Herald, January 21, 1915, Goleonda, Illinois.) 


Charles S. Chrisman, born September 14, 1820, died Jan- 
uary 16, 1915, aged 94 years, 4 months and 2 days. 
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In the year 1841 Mr. Chrisman was married to Mary E. 
Simpson. To this union six children were born, Martha, now 
Mrs. Philips, Reuben H., John M., Sarah, now Mrs. Parmley, 
G. C. and W.S., all of whom survive. 

He made a profession of faith in Christ at the age of 20 
years, lived a devoted Christian life almost 75 years and 
passed away full of hope and strong faith in God. 

Mr. Chrisman was a member of the 6th Illinois Cavalry, be- 
longed to Company G, Captain John M. Boicourt’s company, 
and did hard service in Tennessee, Mississippi and Kentucky. 

In the death of Mr. Chrisman, Pope county loses its oldest, 
and one of its most highly respected citizens. 

Funeral services were held at Mt. Zion church, con- 
ducted by Elders G. W. Parmley and James A. Baker, in the 
presence of a large concourse of friends. 


EDWARDS COUNTY CENTENNIAL. 


Edwards County, Illinois, one of the most interesting coun- 
ties in the State, from an historical point of view, celebrated 
on March 19, 1915, at Albion, the one hundredth anniversary 
of its organization as a county. Hon. Kent EK. Keller, chair- 
man of the Committee on the State-wide Observance of the 
State Centennial, of the Centennial Commission, delivered a 
splendid address, replete with historical information and sug- 
gestive of work for the approaching State Centennial celebra- 
tion. Other prominent speakers made addresses. 

Prof. Elbert Waller, superintendent of schools of Albion, 
was active in arranging for the celebration, as was Walter 
Colver, H. J. Strawn and others. 

The program was earried out as planned in the following 
letter issued by Professor Waller: 


Epwarps County CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, 
ALBION HIGH SCHOOL, MARCH 197TH, 1915. 
Dear Fellow Citizens: 
It has become a common expression, in fact so common that 
people searcely notice it, that Edwards County is a hundred 
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years old—yes, a hundred years,—a full century. Numbered 
in years, that is a long, long time, but when we consider the 
monumental changes that have been made since our fore- 
fathers came to this ‘‘ Wilderness of prairie,’’ we searce dare 
dream of such progress in the hundred years next to come. 
When we ‘‘count time by heart throbs’’ we feel that the his- 
tory of ‘‘Old Edwards’’ is a wonderful story. 


We have planned to have an Edwards County centennial 
celebration at the Albion high school on the afternoon and 
evening of the 19th of this month, and want to make it a 
county-wide movement. Competent people are delving into 
the history and traditions, much of which would otherwise 
be lost. They will give us the result of their labors on that 
day. Every school of the county has been invited to come 
en masse and help to make it a day of education, inspiration 
and patriotism. Six members of the State Legislature have 
already promised to be here. Among them is Senator Keller, 
chairman of the Committee on State-wide Celebration of the 
Illinois Centennial Commission. He is a very entertaining 
and most eloquent speaker. State Superintendent Blair is 
expected to be present. There will be plenty of good music. 


Among other things will be a collection of old relies that tell 
their own story of how the people lived in the ‘‘good old 
days.’’ We would be glad to have all the old relics we can 
get for the occasion and people are asked to send or bring 
them for exhibition during the day. They will be properly 
cared for, the most valuable ones being locked in glass eases. 

People who were in the county before 1845 may-with pro- 
priety be called pioneers; we extend to them a special invita- 
tion. They are requested to ask at the door for a pioneer 
badge. 


Fiverybody is invited. That includes you. Bring your din- 
ner and supper with you if you wish. There will be oppor- 
tunity for you to eat it in the building. Let us make this a 
‘‘Muster Day’’ and do honor to those who came into the for- 
ests of the ‘‘Tllinois Country’’ and carved out our destiny, in 
the days when ‘‘ Wilderness was king,’’ and made it possible 
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for us to be ‘‘surrounded with all that exalts and embellishes 
civilized life.’’ 

In the name of the Albion Board of Education, their corps 
of teachers and the students of the high school, I invite you to 
be with us and help make this day a landmark in the history 
of Edwards County. 

Very cordially yours, 
Expert WALLER, 
Superintendent Albion Schools. 


GIFTS TO THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY AND SOCIETY. 


The Directors of the Illinois State Historical Society and 
the Trustees of the Illinois State Historical Library acknowl- 


edge these gifts and thank the donors for them. 
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Washington, D. C. Gift of C. C. Magruder, Historian, Society of Colonial 
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Bishop Hill Colony. Semi-Centennial Celebration of the Settlement of 
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Historical Society, Buffalo, New York. 
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lished Ottawa, Canada. Gift of the Royal Historical Society, Ottawa, Canada. 

Canada, Royal Historical Society. Transactions of the Royal Historical So- 
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Society, Ottawa, Canada. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division of Intercourse and 
Education. Some Roads towards Peace. A Report to the Trustees of the 
Endowment on Observations, made in China and Japan in 1912. Washington, 
D. C., 1914. 88 pp. 8vo. cloth. Gift of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, Washington, D. C. 
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Clark, George Rogers. Photograph of portrait of General George Rogers 
Clark. Gift of the Indiana Sons of the Revolution. W. A. Wood, Sec., Indian- 
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Clarke Family. The Clarke Family. Lena M. Nieman, Compiler and 
Editor, Los Angeles, Cal, 1905, Times-Mirror Printing and Binding House. 
134 pp. 12mo. Gift of J. S. Little, Rushville, Illinois. 

Connecticut. Connecticut Historical Society Collections. Volume XY. 
Law Papers, Volume III, 1747-1750. Published Hartford, 1914, by the Society. 
532 pp. 8vo. Gift of the Connecticut Historical Society, Hartford, Conn. 

Currency. (Stump Tail Currency.) Article on the Rise and Fall of 
Stump-Tail Currency. In the Investors Magazine, Chicago, January 1, 1913. 
Gift of Mr. William Ridgely, president Ridgely National Bank, Springfield, 
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Douglass, Frederick. Tilton, Theodore, Sonnets to the memory of Frederick 
Douglass. Paris, 1895. 12 pp. 8vo. Brentano Pub. N. Y. (2 copies). Gift of G. 
A, Tracy, Putnam, Connecticut. 

Dunham Post, G. A. R. Roster of Dunham Post, No. 141, G.-A. R., Deca- 
tur, Illinois, March 10,1915 30 pp.12 mo. Decatur, 1915. Gift of Mrs. Inez J. 
Bender, 354 West Main St., Decatur, Illinois. 

Hricson, John. John Ericson Day Banquet, Moline, 1915. Gift of P. J. 
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Filson Club, Louisville, Kentucky. Filson Club Publication Number 27. 
Petition of the Early Inhabitants of Kentucky to the General Assembly of 
Virginia 1769-1792. By James Reed Robertson, M. A., Ph.D., John P. Morton 
& Co., (Printers), Louisville, Ky., 1914. 246 pp. 4to. Gift of the Filson Club, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Fox Family. The Genealogy of the Fox Family. William A. Fox, Complier; 
31 pp., 8vo. Chicago, 1915. Privately printed. Gift of William A. Fox, 120 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Illinois. oe 

Franklin County, Illinois. Franklin County, Illinois. By one of its Sons: 
Place and Publisher not given. Gift of Quincy E. Browning, Benton, Illinois. 
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Galva, Illinois. A copy.of “Picturesque Galva, Illinois.” Published by the 
Galva News, 1893. Gift of Philip J. Stoneberg, Bishop Hill, Ilinois. 

Grand Army of the Republic. Lincoln Birthday Service in Memorial Hall, 
Chicago, Illinois, Friday, February 12, 1915. Lincoln Address by Francis W. 
Shepardson. 32 pp.12mo. Chicago, 1915. Gift of General Walter E. Robbins, 
4943 Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Hodson, Robert. Home of. Pictures of the residence of Robert Hodson, 
Oquawka, formerly the house of S. S. Phelps where Lincoln was entertained 
at the time of his speech during the Lincoln-Douglas Campaign, 1858. Room 
and bed in Hodson house where Lincoln slept. Gift of Mr. James W. Gordon, 
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Illinois State. Attorney General. Biennial report of the Attorney Gen- 
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Peoria Printing and Stationery Co., 252 pp. 8vo. Peoria, Illinois, 1914. Gift of 
Mrs. Inez J. Bender, Decatur, Illinois. 

Irish Eulogy. Eulogy of the Irish. “The Land of Martyrs, and Mem- 
ories, the Cradle of Heroes, The Nursery of Liberty.” Classic delivered by 
Gevernor Taylor of North Carolina, at Chattanooga. Franklin-Ryan Co., Chi- 
cago. n. d. Gift of Miss Grace O’Connell, Springfield, Ilinois. 

Irish Historical Society. Menu, Seventeenth Annual Dinner of the Amer- 
ican-Irish Historical Society, January 9, 1915, at Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 
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Jackson, Andrew. Andrew Jackson. An address delivered on the Plains 
of Chalmette, New Orleans, La., on January 8, 1915. At the Centennial Cele- 
bration of the Battle of New Orleans, Held under the Auspices of the 
Louisiana Historical Society. By Samuel M. Wilson, Lexington, Ky. 43 pp. 
8vo. Louisville, Ky., 1915. Gift of Mr. Samuel M. Wilson, Room 810, Trust 
Co. Bldg., Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Washington, D. C., 1915. National Society D. A. R. Publishers. Gift of Mrs. 
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Washington, D. C. 

New Orleans, Louisiana, Battle of New Orleans. Copy of the L’Abeille de 
la Nouvelle, Orleans. January 10, 1915. Le Centenaire de la Bataille de la 
Nouvelle Orleans et le President Andrew Jackson. By P. H. Ermont. Gift 
of the Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans, La. 

New Orleans, Louisiana, The New Orleans, being a critical account of the 
beginnings of steamboat navigation on the Western Rivers of the United 
States, By Charles W. Dahlinger. Gift of D. L. Passavant, Zelienople, Penn- 
sylvania, 

Nowenataie: Alton-American Volume I, Number I, November 8, 1833, Pub- 
lished at Lower Alton, By J. P. Buchanan and Company. Gift of Mr. Leon- 
ard W. Chambers, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Illinois Advocate and State Register, Volume 3 Number 35, December 14, 
1833. Published at Vandalia, Illinois, By John York Sawyer. Gift of Mr. 
Leonard W. Chambers, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Iinois Patriot, Volume 2, Number 49, November 2, 1838. Published at 
Jacksonville, Nlinois. By James G. Edwards, Gift of Mr. Leonard W. Cham- 
bers, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

New York Times (Newspaper) April 16, 1865. Gift of Hon. Clinton C. 
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Newspaper Clippings. Lincoln-Douglas Debates taken from the Charleston 
Plain Dealer of November 13, 1899. Gift of D. D. James, Mattoon, Illinois. 

North, Simeon, Simeon North, First official Pistol maker of the United 
States. Concord, N. H., 1918. 206 pp. 8vo. Gift of R. H. North, 7301 Boyer 
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Peake, John. The Diary of John Peake, A Revolutionary soldier buried in 
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Prohibition States. The Banner Prohibition States, Kansas and Maine. 32 
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St. Joseph, Illinois, Old Tavern at. Picture of Old Tavern at St. Joseph, 
llinois, where Lincoln used to stop on the circuit. Gift of Mr. Frederick W. 
Sickel, Homer, Illinois. 


Scripps Family. A Genealogical History of the Scripps Family, by James 
M. Scripps, Detroit, Mich., R. L. Polk & Co., Printers, 1903. 87 pp. 8vo. Gift of 
J. 1. Scripps, 598 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 
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Alcoholic in Springfield, Minois. By Walter L. Treadway, M.D., The Spring- 
field, Survey Mental Section. Press of Wm. Fell Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1914. 
46 pp. 8vo, Paper. Gift of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N. Y. 
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tional Housing Association, By John Ihlder. The Springfield Survey Housing 
Section Springfield Survey Committee. Press of Wm. Fell Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1914, 24 pp. 8vo. Gift of the Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

Springfield Survey. Recreation in Springfield, Illinois. A Section of the 
Springfield, Survey. By Lee F. Hanner, and Clarence Arthur Perry. De- 
partment of Recreation. Press of Wm. Fell Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1914. 133 
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Uniform State Laws. Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth annual Conference 
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Woman’s Relief Corps. National Convention Woman’s Relief Corps, 1912- 
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Abbie Lynch, National Treasurer, Woman’s Relief Corps, 143 Sheffield St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NECROLOGY 


JUDGE CHARLES 8. ZANE. 


Judge Charles 8. Zane was born in Cumberland County, 
New Jersey, March 2, 1831 of English and New England 
stock, and died at the residence of his daughter, Mrs. Margaret 
Zane Cherdon, at Salt Lake City, March 29, 1915. 


In the spring of 1850 he came to the vicinity of Pleasant 
Plains, Sangamon County, Illinois, where he worked at farm 
labor by the month. He afterwards attended McKendree Col- 
lege at Lebanon, Illinois, teaching school in different parts 
of the State at intervals until July 15, 1856, when he came to 
Springfield. Having previously commenced the study of law, 
he continued and was admitted to practice in the spring of 
1857. He was three times elected City Attorney, in 1858, 1860 
and in 1865. Following the election of Abraham Lincoln as 
president of the United States, he became a law partner of 
William H. Herndon, the style of the firm being changed from 
Lincoln & Herndon to Zane & Herndon. He was also a law 
partner of the late Shelby M. Cullom. 


In June 1873 he was elected Judge of the Fifth Judicial 
Circuit and re-elected in 1879. In 1876 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the National Lincoln Monument Association. 


In 1883, Judge Zane, who was a prominent Republican, was 
appointed territorial judge of Utah by President Arthur and 
left for Salt Lake City to make his residence. At the first 
state election in Utah held in November 1895 he was chosen 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court of the new common- 
wealth but was defeated for re-election by his Democratic op- 
ponent in 1898. His most famous case was the trial of the 
government against the Mormon church, which resulted in the 
abolishing of polygamy in Utah and during the trial Judge 
Zane’s manner of handling the case and his decisions brought 
him much fame. 
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Judge Zane was married in 1859 to Margaret D. Maxey, 
daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. John C. Maxcy. They had 
eight children, namely: Fernetta, Charles W., John M., Oliver 
W., Margaret, Franklin A., Herbert S., and Agnes. The 
surviving children are three daughters, Fernetta, (Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Henkle) of Chicago; Mrs. Margaret Zane Cherdon of 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and Mrs. Agnes Zane Cavenaugh, wife 
of Captain W. A. Cavenaugh, U. 8. A.; and three sons, John 
Maxey Zane of Chicago; Frank and Oliver Zane of California. 

Funeral services for Judge Zane, whose remains were 
brought to Springfield from his home in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
were held from the residence of Judge Zane’s niece, Mrs. 
Charles Lawrence Gehrmann, Fourth street and Lawrence 
Avenue, Sunday afternoon, April 4th at 3 o’clock. Rev. T. N. 
Ewing, pastor of the First M. EK. Church officiated. Short 
addresses were made by Clinton L. Conkling and Judge J 
Otis Humphrey. 

The pallbearers were the following men, sons of associates 
of Judge Zane when he was a citizen of Sangamon County 
from 1850 to 1883: Logan Hay, William L. Patton, George 
Pasfield, Jr., Charles H. Robinson, Edward F. Irwin and 
Frank L. Hateh. The honorary pallbearers were Dr. William 
Jayne; John W. Bunn, George Pasfield, Sr., Major Bluford 
Wilson, L. F. Hamilton and Judge James H. Creighton. 


Judge Zane had made his home in Utah for more than thirty 
years, but the older residents of Springfield and their 
families remember him with affection and veneration. It 
seemed that he was by nature designed, mentally and physi- 
cally to be a judge. His calmness and serenity of mind, his 
breadth and clearness of vision, his great dignity of manner, 
his handsome face and commanding presence inspired atten- 
tion and respect. 


Ile was a charming conversationalist and on his infrequent 
visits to Springfield he delighted .o talk-of his old friends and 
he related many anecdotes of them. He loved to recall 
anecdotes of Mr. Lincoln, of Mr. Herndon and others. He 
had a long and close acquaintance with John M. Palmer and 
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he told many stories of him, especially of General Palmer’s 
ability as a lawyer. 

He learned to regard Utah and Salt Lake City as his home, 
and during his residence there a whole generation grew to 
manhood and womanhood and Judge Zane was the personal 
friend of all, although sometimes there were differences of 
opinion as to public policy. The press of Salt Lake City paid 
high tribute to him as a judge and asaman. The funeral ser- 
vices in Salt Lake were held in the First Congregational 
church of that city. 


The funeral sermon was preached by Rev. Elmer I. Goshen. 
A large number of people attended the services, especially 
members of the bar. 

In his address Dr. Goshen said in part: ‘‘We gather to 
pay tribute to a great man and a good man. To review his 
life would be to review the history of more than half a century. 
No word can add lustre to him. We honor ourselves by gath- 
ering about his couch. 


‘“The State of Utah has lost one of its chiefest citizens.— 
‘“‘ he bar has lost one of its most honored members.— 


‘<The community has lost a splendid citizen.— 


“<The home has lost what no voice ean tell. 

‘‘Judge Zane played a part in the history of Utah second 
tonoman. In troublesome days he was able, he was fearless 
and he was fair. He obeyed the law and he enforced the law. 
He brought to the bench and to the bar the most priceless 
thing that any man can bring—an unsullied character—a man- 
hood that did not know how to truckle. 

‘‘What a great life to have lived! An able and honored 
member of a great profession; a jurist of unimpeached integ- 
nity and of heroic courage, and a husband holding the love of 
wife and children; a man who walked down the aisle of time 
without a shred of superstition and without any fear. 

‘‘Such tenderness, such bigness, did he bestow! He had a 
great deal of the old stoic about him. The same resignation 
before what life demands, but a sweetness was his that robbed 
stoicism of its every sting. 
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‘‘Take his body home and lay it beside his loved ones. Lay 
it next to the great Lincoln—whose character was much like 
Judge Zane’s, lay it in the tender bosom o7 the earth-mother 
and trust the unsullied soul to the spirit of the universe, that 
holds all the hope of our humanity.’’ 


MRS. RHODA BISSELL THOMAS. 
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MRS. RHODA BISSELL THOMAS. 


By Hon. J. Nick Perrin. 


Full many a career has been checked before a rounded-out 
consummation has brought about a realization of that highest 
fruition which is the merit for real worth. This seemingly 
unfortunate fact is presented throughout the history of the 
human race. If the great central figure of our Civil War had 
not been removed by what appears to have been an untimely 
end, the course of national affairs in this country might have 
and probably would have been different; at least to the extent 
of having brought about a speedier (and at the same time, 
amicable) solution of certain vexed questions which lingered 
through our reconstruction period. But, whatever we may 
think of the decree, the law of Fate is inexorable. The case of 
William H. Bissell was no exception to this historic rule. Fate 
decreed a short career for him, but, its very brilliancy has led 
Illinois and the nation to mourn for half a century over the 
disappearance of one of the brightest stars in the constella- 
tion of our national firmament. Bissell was born in New York 
in 1811. He died in the Executive Mansion at Springfield, 
Illinois, in 1860. During the nine and forty years of his life 
he was, in turn, a schoolmaster, a doctor, a lawyer, a soldier 
and a statesman. In 1837 he came west and settled in the 
American Bottom in Monroe County. About that time, IIli- 
nois was beginning to assume a conspicuous place among the 
states of the Union. The internal improvement system gave a 
stimulus to the upbuilding of our vast prairies. In 1839 our 
Capitol was moved from Vandalia to Springfield. The public 
men who functioned at the Capitol began to attract national 
attention. Reynolds and Ford, Douglas and Breese and 
Shields and a host of their class, appeared to form an array 
of which the new State could well be proud. In 1846, the Mex- 
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ican War broke out. In Illinois, nine regiments volunteered. 
The national government, however, only needed and accepted 
six. Bissell enlisted as a private from St. Clair County, but 
was elected at Alton as the colonel of the regiment,. His dis- 
tinguished services in Mexico, next to those of Shields, who 
was the brigadier general of the Illinois contingent, brought 
him so prominently before the people, that, on the organiza- 
tion of a new party (the Republican party in 1856) he was 
made its standard bearer and was elected as governor. He 
died in 1860 before the expiration of his term. Had he lived, 
he might have been the president of the United States; for 
Governor Charles P. Johnson of Missouri, and Judge John B. 
Hay of Illinois, (contemporaries of Bissell’s) are living wit- 
nesses to vouch for the belief that had Bissell lived he would 
have received the Republican nomination in 1860. 

On the thirteenth day of October, 1914, a daughter of this 
distinguished man of [Illinois died in Belleville. She was Rhoda 
Bissell Thomas. 

Rhoda Bissell was born in Belleville April 21, 1844. While 
she was still an infant, her mother died and her father married 
again in 1853. After the father’s election as governor in 
1856, the family moved to Springfield. There, she and her 
sister Josephine and the mother presided over the domestic 
and social affairs of the Executive Mansion for nearly four 
years, during which time they endeared themselves to a mul- 
titude of visitors from all parts of the State. She met Lincoln 
and other notables frequently and during those years preced- 
ing the Civil War, enjoyed the acquaintance of most of the 
illustrious people of the time. After the father’s-death she 
came back to Belleville. After the close of the war she mar- 
ried Charles Wait Thomas. He had seen service in the Civil 
War, but after his marriage pursued the practice of the law 
until he reached the pinnacle in his profession through his 
nomination for justice of the Illinois Supreme Court in 1906, 
to which position he would have been elected if he had not died 
hefore the eleetion was held. After his death and after a few 
years’ residence in Belleville, she went back to Springfield, 
where she remained until failing health necessitated her re- 
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turn to receive the kindly ministrations of her daughter and 
son-in-law, Dr. Portuando, in Belleville, the city of her birth, 
and also the city of her death. Her sister Josephine died in 
1904. When the subject of this obituary passed away, she left 
as her most immediate relatives a daughter and two sons, 
These, in their loss, have the sympathy of a multitude of 
friends; and, those of us who knew her best, will, to the ond of 
time, fondly remember the amiable disposition, the kindly 
character and the charming intellectuality of a noble weman, 


RHODA BISSELL THOMAS — ‘TRIBUTE FROM A 
LIFE-LONG FRIEND, 


Springfield, Monday, June 25, 1919, 
821 South Second Street. 
My dear Mrs. Weber :— 

Your note of June 12th containing the request that | write 
an article about my girlhood, indeed, life-long friend, Mrs, 
Rhoda Bissell Thomas, has been neglected for two reasons: 
first, absence from the city; second, a subsequent illness, and 
I might add to the list the facet that Tam very busy preparing 
for a summer in California. I beg you will, therefore, pardon 
my dilatoriness and aecept the enclosed article, Tdo not know 
whether it is the kind of an article you want or not, Perhaps 
it is too much like an obituary or too biographical, 

Let me know if it is what you want, or if you would like any 
changes made in it, and I will gladly comply with your idea, 

Sincerely vours, 
(Signed) Mary Rinawny Hay, 


Mrs. C. W. Thomas, formerly Rhoda Bissell, was born, | 
think, in Belleville, Illinois, and was the seeond daughter of 
Governor William H. Bissell, first Republican governor of 
Illinois, and the only one who died during term of offiee, 187 
1860. 

Governor Bissell was the father of two daughters, the other 
being named Josephine. He brought with him to the Mansion 
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a second wife, with three adopted nieces, children of a de- 
ceased sister or brother. These five children all went by the 
name of the ‘‘Bissell girls,’? when I knew them at that time— 
and charming bright girls they were. They were all educated 
at the Ursuline Convent and were always under very strict 
surveillance, not being allowed the: liberty which the others of 
our set were permitted. 

Rhoda always showed great literary taste and ability and 
books were her chief delight. She was an attractive girl in 
every way, possessing good features, particularly the eyes, to 
which Col. John Hay once addressed a poem called ‘‘Remem- 
bered Hyes.’’ Of this she was very fond and preserved it to 
her dying day. Her disposition was amiable; her manner, 
ladylike and sweet. She married, in the late sixties, Mr. 
Charles W. Thomas, a lawyer of Belleville, Illinois, her former 
home, who afterwards became a judge. In spite of many trials 
she retained her sweetness of spirit and was a joy and delight 
to her friends. She did not enter the Roman Church during 
her convent life, but was for a time an Episcopalian, after- 
wards becoming a Roman Catholic. She died of a wasting 
disease last October, in Belleville, at her daughter’s home, her 
husband having preceded her by some years. She left three 
children to mourn her death, the oldest, Bissell, the second, 
Mrs. Josephine Portuando, the third, Charles Hdward 
Thomas. Springfield friends attended the funeral, which took 
place in Belleville, where she was laid by her husband’s side. 
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DEATH OF MRS. JOHN P. ALTGELD. 


Mrs. Emma Ford Altgeld widow of Governor John P. Alt- 
geld died at her home in Chicago on Tuesday March 31, 1915. 
Mrs. Altgeld was born near Mansfield, Ohio in 1849. She at- 
tended Oberlin College and was a teacher for a time in her 
young womanhood. She was a talented musician. She was, 
of course, the mistress of the executive mansion at Springfield 
during her husband’s term as governor, January 1893, to Jan- 
uary, 1897, and she filled this high position with much dignity. 
She was a great favorite in Springfield where her kindness 
and courteous manner is remembered by those who had the 
privilege of knowing her. 

She was a quiet, studious woman and did a good deal of lit- 
erary work. In this she was encouraged in every way by 
Governor Altgeld who was very proud of her literary ability. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago 1893 occurred during Gov- 
ernor Altgeld’s term as Governor of Illinois and Mrs. Altgeld 
took a leading part in the many social events of the Exposition. 

Governor and Mrs. Altgeld had no children but their de- 
votion to and comradeship with each other was most beautiful. 
Mrs. Altgeld was a devoted adherent to the principles of 
which her husband was the champion. The shock of her hus- 
band’s sudden death in 1902 prostrated Mrs. Altgeld and 
though she lived a number of years after it, she was always 
affected by a malady of the nervous system. 

Mrs. Altgeld assisted in the selection of the design for 
the monument to her husband to be erected in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, and the fact that this is to be done by the State was 
a source of great pleasure to her. 

Mrs. Altgeld was buried by her husband in Graceland 
cemetery. She is survived by one brother, Prof. J. H. Ford, 
of Demorest, Georgia. 
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THEODORE 8S. CHAPMAN. 


Theodore Stillman Chapman was born at Becket, Massa- 
chusetts, in Berkshire Hills, on March 31, 1849. His father, 
Theodore Chapman, was at that time a lumberman. Later he 
emigrated to Illinois, and died there when Theodore Stillman 
was seven years old. His mother’s maiden name was Julia E. 
Wadsworth. She was one of six girls, four of whom married 
ministers, and two of them went as Missionaries to Foreign 
Fields. As Theodore Chapman’s widow, she married Dr. 
Norman Harris, and went with him as a Missionary to Burma, 
India, where she remained four years, and until she lost her 
eyesight. These four years Theodore Stillman spent with an 
uncle, Hiram Johnson, on a farm near Rockford, Illinois. 

When his mother returned she went to Hamilton, New York, 
to live, and young Theodore Stillman returned there to con- 
tinue his education. After two years at Hamilton College 
(now Colgate College) the West attracted him, and he went to 
La Porte, Indiana, where he had an uncle. Here he taught 
school for a couple of years, after which he pushed on to Saint 
Louis, and then to Hdwardsville, Madison County, Illinois. 
Here he cut corn to help himself along, and accidentally cut 
his leg. It took some time and practically all his money, to 
heal it. He then came to Godfrey, and got off the train there, 
undecided whether to go to Carlinville or to Jerseyville. He 
consulted Mr. Churchill, who was conducting a store, there, as 
to which was the better town, and after a few moment’s 
thought, Mr. Churchill replied, ‘‘Well, (’ll tell you. T think 
Jerseyville is a mite the better town.’’ So T. 8. Chapman 
came to Jerseyville on election day, November 4, 1869. 

He taught school in Jersey County three years. The first 
year at the Shakerag District School. The two years follow- 
ing he was Principal of the school at Otterville, then the only 
graded school in the county. During these three years he de- 
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THEODORE 8. CHAPMAN. 
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voted all spare time to the study of the law, and supplemented 
this study with six months experience in a law office in St. 
Louis. He was admitted to the Bar in 1874, and at once 
opened an office to practice in Jerseyville. 

While teaching at the Shakerag School, he boarded at the 
home of William Landon, one of his directors. Here he made 
the acquaintance of Sarah A. Landon, who was one of his 
pupils. This friendship ripened into affection, and on Decem- 
ber 31, 1874, they were married. Four boys resulted from 
this union; Harry Landon Chapman, of Jerseyville; Theodore 
Chapman and Paul Wadsworth Chapman, of Chicago; and 
Truman Landon Chapman, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
There are also four grandchildren surviving him, the children 
of Paul Wadsworth Chapman. 

HIS PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS CAREER. 

He was actively engaged in the practice of law in Jersey- 
ville, for twenty-five years, and during this time he was inter- 
ested in the litigation of the cases involving the largest 
amounts of money of any that have ever appeared in Jersey 
County, namely, George Washington Educational Trust Fund, 
Joshua Neeley Will Case, and the P. D. Cheney Will Case. 
The George Washington Educational Trust Fund Case did not 
involve an overly large amount, but it did involve a principle 
that Theodore 8S. Chapman believed should be established, and 
it was vigorously contested, and the litigation extended over 
several years. In the P. D. Cheney Will Case, he was Ex- 
ecutor and Trustee, and so did not appear of record as at- 
torney; nevertheless, he was the counsellor and the main- 
spring of the defense. 

His taste and his preference were for the chancery practice, 
as the above indicate. He was faithful and vigilant in his 
clients’ interests, and was a worthy opponent. He became in- 
terested in litigation only after first being himself convinced 
that his prospective client was in the right; then his client’s 
interest became a part of him, and he fought tenaciously, with 
the result that he was uniformly successful. 

Tn the year 1891, after the close of his senatorial term, he 
became associated with the Investment Banking House of N. 
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W. Harris & Company, now the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, and took charge of the corporation depart- 
ment. After one year there he returned to Jerseyville, but 
for many years afterward was paid an annual retainer by this 
investment banking house, to serve it in cases of special need. 

During these years the Galveston flood occurred, and later 
Galveston sought to legally default in the payment of her in- 
debtedness, by authorization of the State Legislature. The 
bond holders organized and elected Charles 8. Fairchild, Ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury, Chairman, and Theodore S. Chap- 
man represented this syndicate of bond holders at Austin, 
Texas, where, after months of labor, his efforts met with 
signal success. 

In January 1908, he organized the Jersey State Bank, and 
was its president continuously until his death. He was the 
controlling stockholder, and its success was very gratifying to 
him. It demanded and received his best thought and atten- 
tion. 

In June 1891 he moved with his family to a farm—which he 
called ‘‘Homeridge’’—adjoining Jerseyville, where he lived 
until his death. He took an active interest in agriculture, giv- 
ing special attention to the improvement of the soil, so that 
when he died he left what is perhaps one of the most fertile 
farms in Illinois. The fattening of cattle attracted him, and 
he took several premiums at the International Stock Show at 
Chicago, for fat cattle. He was truly an agriculturalist, in 
theory and in practice. 

HIS POLITICAL ACTIVITIES. 

In 1882, he was endorsed by the Republicans of Jersey 
County for minority representative, and although at the con- 
vention he released his delegates after the twentieth ballot 
from further obligations to him, they stood by him to a man 
for two days, until 766 ballots had been taken. In 1883 he 
was nominated and was elected in 1884 to represent this (the 
Thirty-seventh) Senatorial district, in the Lower House. He 
was a member of the house steering committee, took an active 
part in the legislation that was enacted and was a member 
of the famous ‘‘ Logan 103”’. 
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In 1886 he received the unanimous vote of the senatorial 
convention of this district for State senator, and was elected 
by 197 plurality in a district that was considered an impreg- 
nable democratic stronghold. The district had theretofore 
been some 2,400 democratic. Senator Chapman was the only 
Republican who ever represented this district in the State 
Senate. He was chosen to be its president pro tem, upon the 
reorganization of the Senate in 1888. 

In 1887 he introduced in the Senate what became known as 
the ‘‘Free School Book Bill’’. It attracted considerable at- 
tention throughout the State, and its friends and enemies were 
many. The school book publishing houses fought the bill vig- 
orously and succeeded in defeating it by a narrow margin. Its 
introduction, and the strenuous and manly fight he made for 
it, are indicative of his public spirit. 

In 1887 he also introduced and secured the passage of a 
resolution requiring the commissioners of the Joliet and Ches- 
ter penitentiaries to investigate the probable cost of a plant 
for the manufacture of binding twine, and also the cost per 
pound, at which the twine could be turned over to the farmers 
of the State. This resolution was prompted by the monopolis- 
tic manufacture and the high cost of binding twine. 

In 1899, Governor Tanner, without solicitation, made him 
the first pure food commissioner of the State. In a few 
months, however, he resigned to devote himself to his personal 
interests at Jerseyville. 

In 1896 he made a contest for the Republican nomination 
of lieutenant governor, but was not successful. In 1900 he 
entered the contest again, but withdrew after the nomination 
of Governor Yates, who was from the same congressional 
district. 


HIS PHILANTHROPIC INTERESTS. 


While teaching school at Otterville, he learned of a fund left 
by George Washington, an ex-slave, to be used to erect a mon- 
ument to his dead master—the monument to cost approxi- 
mately $1,500.00—and the balance of the estate to be used to 
assist in the edueation of colored people. The purpose of this 
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trust had never been executed, and his first important ease, 
upon being admitted to the bar, was to require an accounting 
of the administrator of this estate. In 1875 the Cireuit Court of 
Jersey County found $9,491.39 in the hands of the administra- 
tor, which was ordered paid over to a trustee designated by the 
court, and $1,500.00 was ordered to be used in erecting the 
monument. From that time to his death, this fund has prac- 
tically been under the management of Theodore 8. Chapman. 
The report of the treasurer of the board of trustees having 
charge of this fund, at the March term, 1915, of the Cireuit 
Court, showed $23,960.72 in the fund. Since 1884 the fund has 
not been without at least one colored pupil in school, and at 
times has had as high as three or four. From 1880 to 1892, 
Theodore 8. Chapman was treasurer of the board of trustees, 
and since 1892 to his death, he was president of the board. He 
died intestate, but left among his papers a memoranda re- 
questing that his heirs make certain donations, among which 
was a request that $3,000.00 be presented to the George Wash- 
ington educational fund. This request, as well as all others, 
have been gladly complied with. 


When the accounting and the fund had been secured, he 
outlined a plan for the execution of the trust, which has been 
signally suecessful, and has been approved by educators gen- 
erally, and copied by benefactors. 


Judge P. D. Cheney of Jerseyville, who died in‘1900, left a 
will fashioned after the George Washington educational fund 
plan, and made Theodore 8. Chapman executor and trustee. 
The estate was inventoried at approximately $250,000.00, with 
$51,000.00 indebtedness. In May, 1914, the trustee turned over 
the major portion of the estate to the beneficiary, and it was 
valued at that time at over $500,000.00, and had no indebted- 
ness. This estate and its concomitant trusts required a great 
deal of thought and attention, and was one of the best works 
of his lifetime. When he turned it over to the beneficiary, 
very largely enhanced in value, and its trusts executed, a great 
load had been removed, and no doubt gave him a feeling of a 
task well performed. 
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He presented the city of Jerseyville with a public drinking 
fountain, where man and beast could quench their thirst. To 
secure the installation of a free public library, he gave a room, 
rent free, and later was a leader in securing the Carnegie 
donation for the building. 

He was a member of the board of trustees of Shurtleff Col- 
lege from 1895 until his death. From 1905 till 1908, he was 
president of the board. 

He was a friend and counsellor of young men, and assisted 
many of them to an education, and to their start in life. He 
was always ready to render assistance and counsel from his 
great storehouse of experience. He enthused the young and 
befriended the old. 

He was careful and painstaking in all he did. He was public 
spirited and democratic in his thoughts and tastes. He was 
conscientious and scrupulously just in his public life. Those 
of us left behind know that he lived his life exceedingly well. 
He was a most useful member of the Illinois State Historical 
Society. 
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EDWARD F. LEONARD 


Edward F. Leonard died at 10 o’clock Monday morning, 
April 5, 1915, at the Murray Hill hotel in New York City. 
Mr. Leonard was for many years a prominent resident of 
Illinois, having resided at Springfield and at Peoria. His 
home was in Amherst, Mass., and he had gone to New York 
City for medical treatment. 


The body was taken to Amherst, where funeral services 
were held. 


Mr. Leonard was born in Hadley, Mass., in 1837. He 
graduated from Union College, Albany, N. Y., and came 
to Springfield in 1857. He read law in the office of McCler- 
nand & Herndon and was admitted to the bar, although he 
never engaged in the active practice of his profession. 

During the administration of Jesse K. Dubois as auditor of 
publie accounts Mr. Leonard filled an important post in his 
office. Later he served in the auditor’s office under General 
Charles EK. Lippincott. 

When the Illinois State Historical Library was organized 
in 1889, Mr. Leonard was appointed by Gov. J. W. Fifer as a 
member of its first board of trustees, and he retained his love 
for and interest in Illinois history ever after, although his 
home was in New England the latter years of his life. 

Mr. Leonard later engaged in the railroad business and for 
many years was secretary of the St. Louis, Alton & Terre 
Railroad, known as the ‘‘Cairo Short Line,’’ with headquar- 
ters in St. Louis. 

When the late Senator Shelby M. Cullom was first elected 
‘governor of Illinois, he tendered the office of private secre- 
tary to Mr. Leonard, which was accepted, and he served in 
that capacity until toward the close of Governor Cullom’s 
term, when he again entered actively in the railroad business 
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as president of the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad, with 
offices in Peoria. When he resigned from that position he 
retired from active business and established his home at 
Amherst, Massachusetts, where he resided until his death. 

Mr. Leonard is survived by his wife, his daughter, Mrs. 
Edward Farmer, and one grandchild, of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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ERASTUS 8S. WILLCOX. 


E. S. Willcox, for more than fifty years connected with the 
Peoria, Illimois Public Library, and for many years its libra- 
rian, died at the Proctor Hospital in that city, April 6, 1915. 

On Tuesday afternoon, April 6, Mr. Willcox left his home 
to walk to the library, as was his custom. When he attempted 
to cross the street there were several automobiles going up 
and down, and in stepping out of the way of them, he did 
not notice an approaching street car, but stepped directly in 
front of it. Although the motorman sounded the gong and 
made every effort to stop his car, the fender struck Mr. Will- 
cox and threw him heavily across the rail of the parallel track. 
When Mr. Wilcox was picked up he was unconscious and he 
was at once taken in an ambulance to the Proctor Hospital, 
where Dr. Albert Weil attended him and found a ecireular frac- 
ture of the skull, and three broken ribs. He lived but two 
hours and a quarter from the time of the accident. 

Mr. Willcox was born at Port Henry, Essex County, New 
York, on February 16, 1830, the son of Henry Willcox and 
Mary Keziah (Meacham) Willcox. They both belonged to 
that sturdy, substantial, sensible class common to New Eng- 
land and New York State. 

The father was a farmer. He came west as one of the first 
colonists that settled on the prairie where the city of Gales- 
burg now stands. His object in settling there was to give his 
children the benefit of a liberal education in the college, which 
under the plan of Dr. George W. Gale, was about to be es- 
tablished in Galesburg, now and for a long time known as 
Knox College. 

James Willcox, grandfather of E. S. Willcox, was born in 
Killingworth, Connecticut. His ancestors came from Ply- 
mouth, England, about 1640. In 1773, the grandfather, being 
about the age of 18, removed to Bridgeport, Vermont, where 
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he owned a large farm on the shore of Lake Champlain, re- 
siding there until the time of his death in 1840. 

He was one of the two guides to help Ethan Allen and his 
Green Mountain Boys across the lake at the capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga in 1775. His remembrance of the language of 
_ Ethan Allen at the time of his demand for the surrender of 
the fort was, ‘‘In the name of God’s Mighty,”’ etc., instead of 
the language usually attributed to him. 

The great grandfather on the mother’s side was Captain 
Meacham, commander of a company in Colonel Woodbridge’s 
regiment. He was killed at the battle of Bunker Hill, June 
17, 1775, and his name is inscribed on the bronze tablet at 
Winthrop Square, just below that of General Warren. 

Mr. Willcox graduated in the classical department of Knox 
College in the class of 1851. Although reared upon the farm, 
his taste was not for that sort of a life, but rather for books. 
After graduation he taught a select school in Farmington, Illi- 
nois, for one year; then became a clerk in a bank in Peoria 
where he remained for one year, after which he studied and 
traveled in Germany, France, Italy and England, for two 
years with his personal friend, Professor Churchill of Knox 
College. He was then professor of modern languages for six 
years until the war of the rebellion compelled retrenchment 
in the college finances. He then returned to Peoria, studied 
law and subsequently engaged in the business of manufactur- 
ing and coal mining which he continued until 1891, when he 
assumed the duties of librarian of the Peoria Public Library. 

Probably no man in Peoria was so actively and earnestly 
engaged in the establishment of the public library as Mr. 
Willcox. Soon after his return and settlement in Peoria he 
interested himself in the library as it then existed, and was 
one of the prime movers in the establishment of the Mer- 
eantile Library. With great persistence and sound judgment 
he aided in the development of the latter and subsequently, 
in connection with others, brought about the establishment of 
the Peoria Public Library, to which was transferred the per- 
sonal property of the Mercantile Library Association. The 
new building, now known as the Public Library Building, was 
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largely the result of the earnest efforts of Mr. Willcox, and it 
will remain as a monument for years to come of his zeal and 
‘interest in the education of the people. He occupied the posi- 
tion of inspector of the Peoria public schools and was presi- 
dent of the board for two years. He was always especially 
interested in the subject of education, not only in the public 
schools, but through the influence of the public library, and 
has been noted through his whole career in Peoria for his 
devotion to this cause. 


Mr. Willcox’s experience as a director of the Mercantile 
library from 1864 demonstrated that a subscription library— 
the only kind of a public library known in those days, was a 
failure so far as reaching the masses of the people was con- 
cerned; and for the very good reason that the women and 
children who hungered for books did not hold the family purse 
strings while the men did not care particularly for books. 


Mr. Willcox always favored the societies and organizations 
that had for their purpose the development of all that was 
best in the city, and gave of his time and means generously 
in that direction. He was the author of the State library law 
adopted March 7, 1872, the first comprehensive free library 
law in the United States, and the model of the library laws 
which other states have enacted since then. The proof that 
such a law was needed is seen in the fact that whereas the old 
subscription library had a membership never exceeding 300, 
the free public library has a membership of many thousands. 


Mr. Willcox grew up under the influence of the Presbyter- 
ians and the Congregationalists. In politics he was a Repub- 
lican, but believed in the independence which leads a citizen 
to vote for the best man. 


In July, 1857, Mr. Willcox married Mary T. Hotchkiss of 
Peoria, the only daughter of J. P. Hotchkiss and granddaugh- 
ter of General Walter Booth of Meriden, Connecticut. She 
died January 10, 1863, leaving two children, George M. and 
Mary H., now Mrs. Sisson of Flagstaff, Arizona. Mr. Will- 
cox’s second wife, whom he married June 22, 1869, survives 
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him. She was Mary L. Hatch of Warwick, Massachusetts, 
and two children were born to them, William Arthur and 
Harold Hatch. 
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ADLAI EWING STEVENSON. 


Life and Labors of 
Hon. Adlai Ewing Stevenson 


By Joun W. Cook, 


PRESIDENT NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Aw Appress Brrorrt THE SIxTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Iuurnots State Hisrorican Socrery, May 14, 1915. 


Within a little more than three years Illinois will have 
rounded a full century of history as a State in the American 
Union. This is a short period, however, in the long perspect- 
ive of civilization. At its beginning there was a square mile 
of breathing room for every inhabitant; at its close there was 
less than a hundredth as much; then, Illinois was the twenty- 
fourth of twenty-seven States in population; now, it is the 
third of forty-eight. There are two-thirds as many people 
in Illinois in the year of grace, 1915, as there were in the 
United States in 1818. 

However remarkable the material development of these 
hurrying years may have been, and it has far surpassed the 
wildest dreams of the founders of the commonwealth, it can be 
regarded as of value only to the degree that it has contrib- 
uted to the evolution of a superior race of men and women. 
Favorable physical conditions are essential to the production 
of the best type of citizenship, but the latter does not follow 
of necessity from the former. A high-minded people is the 
product of spiritual energies that have been permitted to 
have their way in the determination of the character of what 
we call the civilization of the time. These energies manifest 
themselves under the form of certain social, political and re- 
ligious ideas that organize the activities of men and women 
into the visible, concrete methods of everyday thought and 
everyday life. What these ideas shall be and how they shall 
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work out the destinies of states is determined in the largest 
part by the social, political and religious leaders that by a 
natural selection have attained the ‘‘seats of the mighty.’’ 
It is the leaders who have attracted the attention of the peo- 
ple, who have their ears, and are therefore able to strike key- 
notes. They rally the masses around definite standards, for 
in the differing opinions of men there would be slight coher- 
ency and unity of purpose if certain central conceptions were 
not accented and lifted into battle cries. They largely furnish 
the arguments for this or that view and these contentions are 
heard or read and are dwelt upon in personal reflection and 
social interchange of opinion. They build signal fires on high 
summits as danger beacons so that the minds of men shall not 
become dull and heavy and inert. They become individual 
embodiments of common convictions, the voices by means of 
which these convictions become articulate and forceful, the 
instruments through which the social order utilizes to the 
large advantage of the many the insight and far vision of the 
few. These men and women appear in the storm and stress 
and need of society. They render their inestimable service 
and in the fullness of time they lie down to richly won rest. 
We who have gathered harvests of their sowing, who have 
felt the clasp of their warm hands, who gratefully follow 
with dim eyes the receding sails that sink below the distant 
horizon, try in our poor way to record the story of their lives 
as we saw them and express in halting phrases the debt we 
owe them. 


The rank of a people may be quite well determined by the 
regard in which it holds those who have served it: well and 
faithfully. A generous race will dwell upon their virtues and 
will honor them in song and story. It will employ their 
achievements to inspire the young with high civie pride and 
exalted conceptions of citizenship. History is one of the 
noblest of the teachers of mankind and its office is best per- 
formed through the two great forms of biography. Auto- 
biography in a most revealing way exhibits those interactions 
of men and events out of which character logically emerges; 
the more common form displays the impression: made upon 
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those who endeavor to find a fair rating of those of whom 
they write. Happily we have both sources from which to draw 
in dealing with the subject of this sketch. Personalities are 
so concrete, so tangible, they so reflect the spirit of their time, 
as it works itself out by its embodiment in the actions of men, 
that every historic people carefully treasures for its children 
in large and grateful measure the stories of its leaders and 
gives them a permanent place in its annals. 


I trust that I may be pardoned a further word by way of 
introduction. In centering our thought upon a single char- 
acter and endeavoring to render him that recognition to which 
he is justly entitled, it is wise to discover the especial field of 
service which gave him his opportunity and which furnishes 
the standards for the judgments of his fellow men. If he 
has won only local distinction one set of estimates will be 
employed. If the field is coterminous with that of the state 
another standard must be employed. If he has risen to na- 
tional prominence it is evident that he must be viewed from a 
wider angle, as he will be called upon to balance larger coun- 
terweights in the scales that are held by the blindfolded 
goddess. Moreover, as men succeed men in places of great 
honor and corresponding responsibilities, there are inevitable 
comparisons and consequent judgments. Let us trust that the 
volumes that issue from this admirable society shall be far 
more than mere tributes of affection, manifestations of local 
pride, or exhibitions of indiscriminate hero worship. They 
should have all of the reliability possible under conditions of 
nearness, intimate association, and warm personal regard. 
The subject of this brief sketch was distinguished locally; he 
attained such prominence in the state of his adoption as to be 
the candidate of his party for the most conspicuous office 
within its gift; he twice represented his district in the na- 
tional congress; his supreme achievement was his promotion 
to a position in which only a single life intervened between 
him and the noblest political dignity within the gift of men. 
It thus appears that he is to be estimated not from a single 
point of view but from many and it is in these successive 
stages of final development that we are to see the explanation 
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of the ultimate character that conducted itself with such 
charming dignity and grace as to win the admiration of all 
who knew him. 


HIS BIRTH. 


Adlai Ewing Stevenson was born in Christian County, 
Kentucky, on the 23rd day of October, 1835. He belonged to 
the Scotch-Irish race and was thus handicapped at the be- 
ginning of his career with the responsibility of living up to 
the repute of that distinguished body of immigrants. They 
were lowland Scotch by descent and Irish by territorial loca- 
tion. Within the three-quarters of a century between 1650 
and 1725 there was a liberal emigration of that vigorous stock 
from their ancient home to the County of Ulster, in Ireland. 
There was never a drop of Irish blood in their veins. Indeed, 
the main relation which these two peoples bore to each other 
was that of perpetual hostility. They were at one in their 
admiration of the militant spirit and won the respect of each 
other as foemen worthy of their steel. They were the stead- 
fast followers of the reformation leaders, adored Calvin and 
Knox, were Presbyterians to a man, took their convictions of 
whatever character thoroughly to heart and actually lived 
upon their religious ideas. Persecution by those about them 
led them to abandon their old home and take chances with 
another stock rather than to be in a perpetual quarrel with 
their kinfolk. Wherever they have gone in the new world 
they have illustrated in a wonderful way the value of adher- 
ence to great ideas in all of the real issues of life. So remark- 
able has been the career of these men of Ulster that whenever 
there has appeared a great leader in our American life there 
has been a half suspicion that if you were to scratch his skin 
you would find a Scotch-Irishman under it. It would burden 
this page to mention a tithe of the illustrious names that grace 
our annals and whose bearers claim this distinguished 
descent. 


In addition to this good fortune in the way of forbears, Mr. 
Stevenson also had ancestors who shouldered flint-lock mus- 
kets in those far-away days when the great republic was in 
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the process of making and opposed their untrained valor to 
the disciplined soldiery of the old land that step-mothered 
rather than mothered her colonies. No one could be indiffer- 
ent to so proud a heritage and it had rich and significant 
meaning to a high-spirited youth to be the bearer of ancestral 
honors. 

TO ILLINOIS. 


In his early youth his parents removed from Kentucky to 
Illinois. Will some acute and discerning analyst explain the 
fondness with which the native-born people of that old com- 
monwealth revert to birth and even a brief early residence 
within its borders? It is quite possible that the social cleay- 
age gave to the superior class a sense of self-respect, a 
noblesse oblige quality, which clings to them wherever they 
go. It does not render them difficult of approach nor ex- 
clusive in their associations, yet there is about it a sugges- 
tion of ‘‘quality-folk’’ that is genuinely attractive. Nor is it 
aristocratic nor undemocratic, if the two words do not mean 
the same thing. It suggests the better aspect of the cavalier; 
it has the flavor of the chivalric attitude toward women. It 
holds as iegitimate and desirable a social idealism unregarded 
by the Puritan and, indeed, associated by him with a system 
against which he violently reacted. It is an especially ad- 
mirable trait of character for one who has much to do with a 
cosmopolitan society, for it protects him from undue familiar- 
ity on one hand and enables him to hold his balance with 
serenity under the most conventionalized conditions on the 
other. 

His parents selected Bloomington, Lllinois, as their home. 
They found a little city in the heart of the opulent corn belt. 
They could not have chosen more wisely. It is a region of un- 
surpassed fertility. The climate is favorable to the most 
vigorous physical and intellectual activity. Men of note were 
already there, men who were to win notable pages for them- 
selves in the annals of the State and of the nation. The 
schools were not without merit and not long after their arrival 
an institution of higher learning opened its doors to kindle 
the ambition of youth. He availed himself of the opportun- 
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ities at hand and to his great advantage. He subsequently 
returned to his native State and spent two years at Center 
College, at Danville. Each of these experiences left its mark 
upon his character and the latter especially affected his des- 
tiny in a remarkable way, for the charming woman who was 
to be his constant inspiration and inseparable companion in 
the varying experiences of his subsequent life was the daugh- 
ter of the president of the institution. 

His early life in Kentucky, his family training, his return 
to the home of his childhood and the associations of his college 
life at a highly impressionable age taught him certain of the 
social arts that are more notably accented and more highly 
prized in the South than in the less conventional North. He 
had now enjoyed for a time a taste of those liberating eul- 
tures of which so much was made in the last century in nearly 
or quite all of the institutions of higher training. It was 
probably due to this happy circumstance that he developed 
that extreme fondness for the noblest literature which he so 
transparently displayed through the years of his intensest 
activity and which he so freely indulged in the later years of 
his honorable retirement from public duties. 

Because of the death of his father he was unable to com- 
plete his college course. He was called to his home in Bloom- 
ington to assume the responsible duties of aiding in the sup- 
port of his widowed mother and her children, who were inade- 
quately supplied with material resources. He sacrificed his 
dreams of a more liberal culture through longer contact with 
those ample sources of learning that have so generously en- 
riched the world, but the impulse that made him a eallege stu- 
dent never lost its energy. To the end of his long life he sought 
the companionship of books and thus enjoyed the ministry of 
those rare spirits whose luster brightens from age to age. 
It was a sobering task that awaited him, but it was under- 
taken courageously and accomplished successfully. Who shall 
say that in the light of his later life it was not as well as to 
have lingered longer in those academic associations that are 
so delightful in retrospect but not always so tempering in 
their effects. Meanwhile he was prosecuting his study of the 


law. He began his reading with Hon. Robert KE. Williams, 
of the firm of Williams, Cord and Dent, in June, 1857, and 
continued it until June, 1858, and was shortly after admitted 
to the bar. ; 

He was fortunate in his tutor. Mr. Williams was a college 
graduate and a classmate of Hon. James G. Blaine. He was 
an admirable lawyer and continued in practice for many 
years, having opportunity on frequent occasions to test the 
excellence of his instruction by crossing swords with his for- 
mer pupils. It was Mr. Stevenson’s happy fortune, while 
serving his first term in Congress, to hand to Mr. Blaine, who 
sat just across the aisle from him, a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Williams, which marked the beginning of a long 
friendship between the two congressmen, 

As this young man stands at the beginning of his active pro- 
fessional career he possesses the promise and potency of what 
he was to become. At no time in his life was there any strik- 
ing transformation of character. He exhibited a persistent 
growth in the qualities that marked him as a young man. ‘lo 
one who has spent his life in attempting to aid young people 
in the realization of their inherent possibilities a study of this 
sort is peculiarly engaging. Inheritance, early environment, 
the later play of social forces, the awakening of new ambi- 
tions, the coming to consciousness of already formed prefer- 
ences of alignment—preferences unconsciously formed ordi- 
narily——are full of meaning. Throughout my long aequaint- 
ance with him I was always impressed with the shaping 
influences of these experiences upon him. At twenty-three he 
was a striking figure physically. He had an erect carriage, a 
grace of movement that appeared in an alert and character- 
istic walk, a peculiarly attractive courtliness of manner, that 
accounted in large part for his remarkable personal popu- 
larity, and a certain dignity of character that suggested a 
sense of worth and self-respect. 

There are other considerations that belong to the shaping 
period of his life and that merit consideration in order that 
his successes may be more easily understood. ‘he old method 
of preparing for the practice of the law was radically differ- 
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ent from the modern method of the law school. He followed 
the custom of enrolling with a lawyer of repute and pursuing 
his studies with the occasional assistance of his tutor when it 
was most needed. Often certain clerical duties were per- 
formed by the student in return for the privilege of this pro- 
cedure. There was thus afforded an opportunity for a some- 
what close association with practicing attorneys and a prac- 
tical cast was given to the period of study that could not be 
acquired in any other way. Furthermore, the office of a prom- 
inent lawyer was the rallying point of the most active minds 
of the community, for in those days of intense political par- 
tisanship every lawyer was an ex-officio politician. Thither 
went the men of state and national repute to confer with their 
lieutenants with regard to the management of campaigns and 
the capable student was often thrown into relations of a per- 
sonal character with men whose acquaintance not infrequently 
proved to be of great subsequent value, for it is not to be 
forgotten that many of these splendid fellows were staunch 
followers of the political captains and the latter were glad 
enough to avail themselves of their loyal assistance. Nor 
was the student excluded altogether from the inevitable con- 
ferences of the members of the firm when some case of marked 
importance was approaching trial or was occupying the at- 
tention of the court. He was a highly convenient assistant 
to aid in the minor details of the preparation of a case. He 
was thus anticipating his own later experiences and supple- 
menting in large fashion the meager requirements of admis- 
sion a half century ago. 


Another consideration that should not be overlooked is the 
character of the books that were prescribed by authority as 
an essential preparation for practice. These were few in 
number but were acknowledged classics. Within the narrower 
limits of a professional scholarship they corresponded to 
those noble masterpieces whose study was for centuries re- 
garded as indispensable to the attainment of superior culture. 
The modern method of practice was impossible and fortunate- 
ly so for the production of the highest type of legal scholar- 
ship. Precedent had not then become the determining prin- 
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ciple of a law suit. Ample libraries furnished with the de- 
cisions of the courts in the various states were extremely rare. 
No sooner does the modern lawyer-reduce his case to its 
elements and discover the exact location of the crucial conflict 
than he begins a search of the announcements of the courts 
in similar cases, and, equipped with these opinions, he submits 
his contentions and their assumed support to the trial judge. 
I need not discuss the probable effect of well chosen instances. 
But in those early years of the fifties and the sixties the prac- 
tice of the law was rather the application of great legal prin- 
ciples to particular instances. The masters of jurisprudence 
were the authors to whom the student turned to discover the 
fundamental conceptions by which justice is to be secured 
among men. Such writers were well worth study even by 
those who had no thought of the contentions of the courts of 
law, but desired only that breadth of culture that comes from 
contact with noble minds. They added to their insight into 
the final principles that underlie stable society the rich charm 
of an exquisite style. One wonders how it was that the lim- 
ited curriculum of the Athenian school could in any way ac- 
count for the marvelous civilization of the Periclean Age, 
but when he remembers that the Greek youth fed his mind 
upon the supreme literary achievement of all time the 
mystery begins to dissolve. Similarly, the law student of 
three score years ago not only touched intellectual elbows 
with the greatest of legal authorities but read and re-read 
their masterpieces until they were a part of his mental 
tissue. There is no better method for the production of large- 
minded men. It is reported of Mr. James 8S. Ewing, one of 
the most capable lawyers that ever practiced at the Blooming- 
ton bar, that he was asked respecting the law in a certain 
ease. ‘‘I have not examined the statute,’’ he replied, ‘‘but 
I know what it ought to be and that is probably what it is.’’ 


Still another consideration should be recalled. There was 
at this time the intensest interest with regard to the greatest 
political question that ever divided the opinions of the Amer- 
ican people. It is quite impossible for the present genera- 
tion to understand the warmth of feeling with regard to the 
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subject of slavery. There was no village that was too small 
for opposing partisans. There was a forum wherever men 
met and the air was filled with the voices of disputants en- 
gaded in hot debate. In the shop, the store, the street, on 
railway trains, even at the doors of churches the stock argu- 
ments, pro and con, were reiterated. Never again in the 
history of this people can a political question so unite those 
having a common faith or so separate those of differing opin- 
ions. Churches were rent asunder by the only question that 
men cared to talk about. Old friends became enemies if they 
could not find a ground of agreement here. Old compromises 
through which opportunists hoped to patch up a peace by pre- 
tending to accept what nobody really believed, were rent asun- 
der and thrown to the four winds with supreme scorn. The 
critical epoch of American life had come and there was hence- 
forward to be no possible harmony of sentiment short of the 
unqualified triumph of one contention and the complete sur- 
render of the other. The greatest minds of the country were at 
variance with regard to a method of settlement. The noblest 
orators that ever gave distinction to law-making bodies 
poured forth their fiery eloquence with impassioned fervor. In 
all of the history of controversial discussion no literature was 
ever produced that surpassed it. The Philippices of Demosthe- 
nes have by the common judgment of mankind been regarded 
as supreme oratory but they merit no higher rank than many 
of the passionate pleas that entranced a listening: senate or 
thrilled the thousands of plain people that crowded to the 
hustings. In that great game of politics no one sat on the 
side lines. It was a superb school in which the young lawyer 
could try his mettle and prepare himself for notable conflicts 
at the bar. 


It was in the midst of this social turmoil, this time of storm 
and stress, that this young man of twenty-three began the 
practice of the law. In the summer of 1858 he removed to 
Metamora, the county seat of an adjoining county, where he 
was to remain for the succeeding ten years. His coming into 
the little community which he had chosen for his home was 
distinctly an event in its history. Although the county was 
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sparsely settled and schools were few and means of trans- 
portation were practically limited to the saddle-horse and the 
wagon, there was a good degree of intelligence, a native 
shrewdness, a discriminating judgment among the people. 
Many a man who signed his name with a cross held not in- 
considerable estates that he had won by his own sagacity and 
was regarded with warm respect by his neighbors. The news- 
paper and the book were yet to assume much of the dignity 
with which the later years have crowned them. The county 
seat was several miles from the nearest railroad, but cases 
were not unknown to its tribunal that attracted to the little 
village the ablest lawyers of central and northern Illinois. 
The presiding judges were capable men and well versed in 
the law. Robert G. Ingersoll, already famous for the bril- 
haney of his wit, the eloquence of his arguments and the 
breadth of his legal knowledge, was a familiar figure in the 
little court room. One Abraham Lincoln, who lived at the 
capital of the State and rode the Bloomington-Danville cir- 
euit, with David Davis, Leonard Swett and others of their 
peers, occasionally found himself at Metamora. It was a 
good place for the young man. He was not lacking in political 
partisanship and the lines were sharply drawn in the intensity 
of the political situation, yet he was so amply endowed with 
tactfulness and kindliness of spirit that he was searcely less 
popular with his political opponents than with his political 
friends. 


It would have been a most interesting experience to gather 
from those charming visits which it was my valued privilege 
to enjoy, a fuller and more detailed story of his Metamora 


days. In his Oe ap ne aoe I Have Known,’’- he 
describes the country lawyer 6 cere yeats ago. Per- 
sonally he belonged to a somewhat later period, yet he was 
intimately acquainted with many of the actors and thoroughly 
understood the spirit of the time. Books were few and were 
the constant companions on the cireuit. The modern and 
familiar law library at the county seat may have been a dream 
of the future but it was not a reality of the time. Judges and 
lawyers were alike pilgrims and traveled together as in an- 
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cient Canterbury days. Cases were argued on the basis of 
general principles rather than by an appeal to precedent as 
in the modern courts of law. The coming to the county seat 
of a group of eminent attorneys was an event to be looked 
forward to with warm interest. When court adjourned for 
the day and the wits were foregathered for an evening of 
social enjoyment there was a rivalry quite as intense as 
that of the court room but it was far more cordial. Jt is a 
well-known fact that the lawyer never carries the heat of the 
trial beyond the door. Mr. Stevenson’s remarkable skill as a 
social entertainer must have been acquired in large part in the 
charming encounters of those historic evenings. 

The year of his location in Metamora the memorable con- 
test between Lincoln and Douglas held the stage in Illinois 
and was witnessed by a breathless audience. From his youth 
he had been an ardent admirer of ‘‘The Little Giant.’? The 
devotion to political leaders that was so characteristic a 
feature in the days of the quite incomparable Henry Clay had 
its parallel in 1858. The political pot was boiling as it had 
never done before. Douglas was seeking re-election as a mark 
of approval by his party of the course that he had taken in the 
Kansas-Nebraska fight. Every friend put on his armor and 
sought the tented field. With all of the ardor of his enthu- 
siastic nature Mr. Stevenson gave himself to the conflict. His 
candidate was no sooner again in the Senate than the contest 
of 1860 began to fill the horizon. For these two years his time 
was given to politics more than to the practice of his profes- 
sion. 

His first official position was that of master-in-chancery, to 
which he was appointed by the court early in his caréer. The 
duties were discharged with exceptional skill. In 1864 he 
was elected to the office of state’s attorney for the twenty- 
third judicial district. Under the constitution of 1848 the 
duties of this office covered the judicial district hence he was 
obliged to accompany the circuit judge in his journey to the 
several county seats. This position threw him into close 
relations with the most eminent lawyers in the State. As his 
later career is kept in mind, a career that brought him, as I 
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have said, to within a single step of the highest office within 
the gift of any people, these early experiences are seen in a 
more revealing light. Let the aspiring youth read the lesson 
and treasure its teaching. Fine native gifts, a clear sense 
of their worth, the disciplines of education, the dignity of 
service, spotless integrity, an untiring industry, a profound 
respect for certain fundamental convictions that the race has 
built into the substructure of a superior society—these are 
elemental qualities that underlie any true success. And these 
are qualities that were easily distinguishable traits in the 
possession of this man while he was yet on the nearside of the 
thirties, the time when men ordinarily have only begun to 
take on those permanent forms which are to mark them 
throughout their lives. 


In 1866 occurred the crowning event of his life. He was 
married to Letitia Green, the daughter of Lewis Warner 
Green, D.D. At the time of her birth her father was presi- 
dent of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, at Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania. While she was but a child the family removed 
to Danville, Kentucky, where Dr. Green became the president 
of Center College. It was while Mr. Stevenson was a stu- 
dent at that institution that an acquaintance began which 
ripened into affection and resulted in the marriage of these 
congenial spirits. It is not easy to speak of this gifted woman 
with the moderation that one should employ to avoid seeming 
extravagance of characterization. She had been reared in 
a cultivated home. The doors of liberal culture had therefore 
been open to her. Her life from childhood to womanhood had 
been spent in the intellectual atmosphere of a college com- 
munity. Her associations had been mainly with those who 
were devoting their lives to the acquisition and enjoyment of 
the finest things that can occupy one’s attention. She had in- 
terested herself in the serious and solid cultures rather than 
in the more superficial accomplishments usually sought by 
those who anticipate social careers. Her experiences had de- 
veloped that sense of personal dignity and worth that are the 
crown of fine womanhood. She was simple and sincere and 
able to appreciate worth wherever it might manifest itself, 
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though clad in homespun and denied the cultural disciplines 
that are often the mark of gentle breeding. She was abund- 
antly prepared for any position to which she might be called 
in the large range of our American life. She had followed 
the leadings of her affections and had linked her destinies 
with those of this young man who was making a notable place 
for himself in the practice of his profession. Like him she 
was destined to distinguished honors. Like him she bore 
those honors with that modesty and charm that have given 
her a permanent and revered position in the traditions of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


But it was getting to be high time for a change to a more 
populous community. After ten years of life at Metamora, 
Mr. Stevenson returned to his old home in Bloomington. This 
event happened upon the anniversary of his departure. He 
at once formed a partnership with his cousin, James S. Ewing, 
a partnership that was to continue for a full quarter of a 
century. Doubtless this was a gratifying change to Mrs. 
Stevenson as well as to him. Social conditions were vastly 
superior to those of the little village which they had left. 
Members of her own family were within easy reach. She 
now had about her a congenial company of people with tastes 
similar to her own. Here her home was to be for the re- 
mainder of her life except for the periods when absence was 
necessitated by residence in the capital of the nation. 


Mr. Stevenson had now been in practice for ten years. 
Doubtless there were to be great gains in power and in all of 
the large resources of an accomplished practitioner. Yet 
enough had been done to give him genuine repute and to fit 
him for the distinguished success that awaited him. He was 
especially fortunate in being associated with a man of un- 
usual capacity and of rare skill in his profession. It need not 
be said that this firm would be identified with the most promi- 
nent litigation that fought itself to a conclusion at the Bloom- 
ington bar. It was shortly after the resumption of his in- 
terrupted Bloomington life that I came to know him and that 
a friendship began that continued to the end. While not a 
lawyer, I belonged to a family of lawyers and that helped me 
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to indulge my fondness for their companionship. I was a 
frequenter of the courts and a seemingly welcome guest at 
their offices. It was a most gratifying fact that I was also 
remembered upon those occasions when they celebrated their 
social inclinations by banquets and similar formalities. I 
was thus drawn into relations that were personally delightful 
and that gave me a vantage ground to estimate accurately 
the character of whom I am trying to write. I may properly 
add that I was never a member of the political party to which 
Mr. Stevenson belonged, although I cannot recall any inci- 
dent in which that was a matter of the slightest significance 
so far as our personal relations were concerned. These things 
are worth saying, perhaps, as the warmth of my admiration 
might otherwise be explained in part by political consider- 
ations. 


As this is the period in his life in which his thought and 
energy were most exclusively absorbed by the law there is no 
better place to record the estimate which his fellow practi- 
tioners placed upon his success. The following quotations 
are taken from the proceedings of the McLean County Bar 
Association at a meeting held after his death. The memorial 
was prepared by a committee of which Hon. Joseph W. Fifer, 
former governor of Illinois, was chairman. The other mem- 
bers of the committee were: Hon. James 8. Ewing, former 
minister to Brussels; Hon. T. C. Kerrick, former State sen- 
ator; John T. Lillard and Chas. L. Capen, long members of 
the Bloomington Bar. Mr. Capen was for many years a law 
partner of Mr. Williams, with whom Mr. Stevenson prepared 
for admission to the bar. Their judgment must be regarded 
as a reliable measure of the meed of praise to which he was 
entitled as a lawyer. 


A HOME TRIBUTE, 


‘(He was not long in winning a place in the front ranks of 
a bar distinguished by the number of its able men. It was 
here (Metamora) that he met Judge Richmond, Judge Barnes, 
Judge Read and many others of equal ability. It was here, 
too, that he met Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, the greatest wit 
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and orator of his time, and a friendship was formed between 
them that ended with the latter’s death. 

‘‘Mr. Stevenson’s scholarly attainments, his thorough 
knowledge of the law, and, above all, his kindness of heart and 
his genial disposition, brought him both business and friends. 
He was soon regarded as the most popular young man in 
that portion of the State. He was appointed master-in-chan- 
cery and later was elected state’s attorney of his judicial 
district and the able and faithful manner in which he dis- 
charged the duties of these important positions was the sub- 
ject of private and public comment long after he left the 
county. 

‘‘Tfis increasing knowledge of the law, his growing busi- 
ness, and above all, his expanding intellect caused him to seek 
a wider field for the exercise of his genius. He returned to 
Bloomington and began a legal and political career unequaled 
by any other citizen of our county. 

‘“Deeply versed in the best English literature, and a pro- 
found student of the law, he soon became recognized as one of 
the ablest lawyers in the State. As a lawyer he was profound 
rather than technical. He cared nothing for mere forms, but 
everything for substance. As an advocate he had few equals 
and no superiors at the bar and there are adversaries now 
living who can remember the dread and anxiety experienced 
by them as he rose to deliver the closing address in a hotly 
contested case. j 

‘‘Our friend was not only a successful lawyer, but he under- 
stood and appreciated the dignity of the profession of which 
he was so great an ornament, and he looked to the law as a 
means by which our free institutions are to be perpetuated 
and the rights and liberties of the individual citizen protected. 

‘‘TIn a publie utterance, he said: ‘It is all important, never 
more so than now, that the people should magnify the law. 
Outrages have been perpetrated in the name of justice ap- 
palling to all thoughtful men. It need hardly be said that all 
of this is a total disregard of individual rights and utterly 
subversive of lawful authority. In the solemn adjudication 
of courts and under the safeguards of law, the fact of guilt is 
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to be established and the guilty punished. The sure rock of 
defense in the outstretched years as in the long past will be 
the intelligence, the patriotism, the virtue of a law-abiding, 
liberty loving people. To a degree that cannot be measured 
by words, the temple of justice will prove a city of refuge. 
The judiciary has no guards, no palaces, no treasuries, no 
arms but truth and wisdom, and no splendor but justice.’ ”’ 

But it was not as a lawyer that he was to win his greatest 
eminence. Indeed it is the good or ill fortune of the members 
of that noble profession that they are generally denied the 
wide celebrity that their abilities merit. They assist in writing 
into the decisions of courts great determining principles of 
equity, yet their names are not associated with the imperish- 
able safeguards of the social order which they have done most 
to establish as a part of the law of the land. While he was fitted 
both by natural gifts and by specific training for high repute 
in the most dignified of professions, he was more highly fitted 
for the life to which the logic of events irresistibly drew him. 

It is not probable that Mr. Stevenson had an eye to political 
preferment when he returned to Bloomington. The congres- 
sional district was overwhelmingly republican. It was a time 
of great unrest, however, and a consequent loosening of po- 
litical ties. In 1874 he was solicited to become the candidate 
of his party for Congress. It seemed a forlorn hope, yet he 
obeyed the call. The campaign was an intense one and there 
were far too many exhibitions of the possibilities of the Eng- 
lish language when employed as a vehicle of abuse. His self- 
control and masterful diplomacy were never more thoroughly 
iUlustrated. He seemed never to forget that those who were 
now in the heat of conflict were neighbors who held and were 
to hold each other in high esteem and that when the tides of 
passion returned to the calm level of reason, the old relations 
were to be resumed. He was elected by a good majority and 
in December, 1875, he took his seat in the National House of 
Representatives. A memorable period in the history of the 
country was to follow hard upon his entrance into legislative 
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Mr. Stevenson found himself a member of a most notable 
group. The political penalties that had been inflicted upon 
the South were mainly removed. Instead of the carpet-bag- 
gers of the days of reconstruction, several of the most able of 
the native-born sons were in their old places in Congress. He 
was now in the full tide of his matured powers and ready to 
make the most of the situation. It was a rare privilege that he 
was enjoying. He was not only to witness but to be a partici- 
pant in one of the dramatic contests that looked toward 
the restoration of the South to its old place in the Govern- 
ment. The general amnesty bill was on the stage. The great 
leaders on the Republican side were Blaine and Garfield and 
on the Democratic side were Hill of Georgia, and Lamar. His 
impressions of this battle of the giants may be understood by 
his remark that ‘‘this great debate vividly recalled that of 
Webster and Hayne in the other wing of the capitol nearly a 
half century before.’? He was also present at the impeach- 
ment trial of General Belknap and thus became acquainted 
with the distinguished lawyers for the defense as well as with 
the no less distinguished members of the House who conducted 
the case. 


But the second session of this Congress had a far more 
serious proposition on its hands. For the first time in the 
history of the country there were two claimants for the office 
of president. Hayes and Tilden had been the candidates of 
the great parties. The time was approaching for the casting 
of the electoral vote and for its counting by the regularly 
constituted authority of the nation. In the States of Louis- 
liana and Florida the electoral vote was claimed by both of 
the candidates. Unfortunately the parties were so nearly 
balanced that these votes were decisive elements in the elec- 
toral college. Only those who lived at that time are now cap- — 
able of understanding the state of political opinion through- 
out the country. Each side boldly charged the other with 
a deliberate attempt to steal the presidency. It was evident 
that the founders of the Government had never anticipated 
such a contingency as had now appeared. The Republicans 
were in a majority in the Senate and the Democrats in the 
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House. Each of the two parties held certificates from both 
of these States. Who would pass upon their validity in the 
final count and announcement? In the former cases in which 
there had been a failure to elect by the’ popular vote no alarm 
was felt as the constitution plainly provided for such a possi- 
bility and the House of Representatives peacefully deter- 
mined the matter. It therefore became necessary to provide 
a specific enactment for a new authority to settle the con- 
troverted question. In consequence the historic electoral com- 
mission came into being and the country drew the first long 
breath that it had been permitted to draw for several months. 


The commission was constituted, Mr. Stevenson being an 
earnest advocate of the measure. It heard the evidence in 
the case and at the last moment rendered its decision. It was 
inevitable that the defeated side would have in its member- 
ship hot-heads that would oppose the conclusions. Mr. Til- 
den’s friends were firmly of the opinion that he had been 
legally elected and were convinced that he was being deprived 
of what was rightfully his, and they were disposed to resist 
to any extremity acquiescence in so unjust a decision. Happi- 
ly there were men enough and of sufficient influence in the 
Democratic membership of Congress to prevent the gravest 
of all possible calamities, a resort to force. One of these sane 
and patriotic leaders was Mr. Stevenson. Although feeling 
that Mr. Tilden was suffering injustice by the decision of the 
commission, he stood unqualifiedly by its action. He had 
advocated the method of determining the issue and he urged 
every patriot to frown upon any attempt to interfere with a 
plan that had been agreed upon by a clear majority of the 
members after free and full deliberation. He could not con- 
vince himself that the conclusion had been reached without 
political bias but, however he might deplore a surrender of 
principle to partisan policy, he could not be guilty of a breach 
of agreement. His closing words were as follows: ‘‘Let this 
vote be now taken and let the curtain fall upon these scenes 
forever. To those who believe, as I do, that a grievous 
wrong has been suffered, let me entreat that this arbitrament 
be abided in good faith, that no hindrance or delay be inter- 
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posed to the execution of the law, but that by faithful adher- 
ence to its mandates, by honest efforts to revive the prostrate 
industries of the country, by obedience to the constituted 
authorities we will show ourselves patriots rather than parti- 
sans in the hour of our country’s misfortune.”’ 

Mr. Stevenson treasured to the close of his life the friend- 
ships that were formed during his membership of the Forty- 
fourth Congress. They were by no means confined to his own 
side of the House. Blaine and Garfield were the most con- 
spicuous members on the Republican side and both won his 
warm admiration and high personal regard. There is no 
room to recite the roll of distinguished members of the House 
and Senate with whom he was thrown into the most cordial 
relationship and the qualities that had given him his marked 
popularity in his western life could not but produce a similar 
result in this brilliant company of selected men sent here 
because of their superior capacity and attractive personal- 
ities. 

At the expiration of this Congress, Mr. Stevenson retired 
from the office of Representative and resumed the practice of 
law. He good-naturedly alludes to the fact as due to circum- 
stances over which he had no control. But he was soon to 
return. Two years later he defeated Hon. Thomas F. Tip- 
ton, who had been his successful competitor in 1876. He 
found that many of his associates of two years before had 
disappeared and that in their places strange faces appeared. 
A few that had been elected to the Forty-fifth Congress had 
already risen to prominence. Mr. Carlisle of Kentucky, Mr. 
Kiefer of Ohio, and Mr. Reed of Maine, were three of them. 
It was at this time that he formed the acquaintance of Mr. 
McKinley and that the friendship began that was continued 
through the life of the latter. He was especially drawn to 
this interesting man and the admiration was mutual. One of 
the earliest acts of President McKinley was the appointment 
of Mr. Stevenson as a member of the bimetallic commission 
to Europe. 


Retiring from congress on March 4th, 1881, he was agaia 
at work on his briefs for the succeeding four years. The law 
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is a jealous mistress and resents any variations of admiration 
and devotion. A certain habit of mind is essential to superior 
success and breaks in the continuity of practice ordinarily 
make a return to it difficult, yet so ingrained were these essen- 
tials of thought and practice that in the intervals of political 
life he dropped into line and resumed with ardor and success 
the old calling. The old sign was at the door and the old desk 
in the office. But his life as a private citizen was again in- 
terrupted. In 1885 the Democratic party returned to power 
after a quarter of century of waiting. The election of 1884 
had resulted in the elevation of Grover Cleveland to the presi- 
dency. The pressure for office can better be imagined than de- 
scribed. The number of conspicuous positions can never be 
very great in the essential nature of things. There is one 
group of places, however, that furnished many thousands of 
opportunities for aspiring patriots to serve their country and 
with no especial hazard to life or limb. The emoluments vary 
from a small honorarium to a fair living compensation for a 
frugal citizen. The determination of the beneficiaries rested 
with the first assistant postmaster general, for he selected 
the fourth class postmasters. For every individual case there 
were many applicants. It was clear that one office for one man 
was a logical limitation. It is clear that if there were ten 
applications apiece there would be nine dissatisfied applicants 
in each instance. Where was the man who had the ability to 
satisfy the nine that a peculiar piece of good fortune had come 
to them in falling short of their ambition? 


President Cleveland has been credited with the peculiar 
gift of surpassing skill in fitting the man to the place. Here 
was by far the most difficult position in his administration. 
If in granting one, nine were to be estranged, then the power 
of appointing fourth-class postmasters was to be a fatal grant 
of sovereignty. He felt the need of all of the skill at his 
command in making the selection. Fortunately, he knew Mr. 
Stevenson. The remarkable tact of that distinguished citizen 
was to be a party asset. He undertook the task and called 
to his aid a young man whom he not only thoroughly knew, 
but who had profited by intimate association with himself. 


William Duff Haynie, a practicing attorney in Bloomington, 
became his chief clerk and aided him in the most delicate of 
tasks. 


How Mr. Stevenson succeeded in his service of political 
shock-absorption is a tradition to this day in the department, 
Anecdotes illustrative of his method are still current in po- 
litical cireles. Men who left their homes to convinee the ap- 
pointing power of their peculiar fitness for the office of a 
fourth-class postmaster returned to their families with beam- 
ing countenances. Upon being congratulated by their friends 
and asked as to when they were to assume the responsibilities 
of the position they rapturously told of a special interview 
with the first assistant postmaster general, and the gratitude 
that they should never be able fully to express for their reseue 
from the evil consequences of their folly in indulging in po- 
litical aspirations. Mr. Stevenson never understood the sery- 
ice that he had rendered to an appreciative humanity until 
his name was mentioned as a candidate for the vice-presi- 
dency. If Mr. Cleveland had been re-elected in 1888 Mr, 
Stevenson would have been his postmaster general. It was 
a spontaneous movement that in 1892 resulted in the choice 
of this capable public servant as the running mate of his 
former chief, and it cannot be regarded as in any way a re- 
flection upon the man who was twice selected as the president 
of the United States that the candidate for the vice-presi- 
dency very materially contributed to the triumph of his party. 

These were charming years for Mr. Stevenson, from 1892 
to the close of the Cleveland administration. One dwells with 
fond delay upon the ideal harmony of the man and the place, 
His courtliness of manner, his affectionate nature, his genial 
wit, his incomparable tact, his ripened intellect, his matured 
judgment, his rich experience in public life—these all con- 
tributed to the production of a presiding officer of unsur- 
passed fitness for a body of men selected for the supreme 
legislative dignity in our system of government. Nor can one 
forget that in his home was one who was equally fitted to bear 
her part in meeting the social demands of the wife of the Vice- 
President of the United States. With an unaffected dignity 
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that came from gentle birth and noble culture, and from 
having shared the struggles of her husband in his memorable 
ascent from his modest beginnings to. the line of succession 
in which he took his place among the illustrious men that 
preceded and followed him, she shed the pure lustre of her 
charming character upon his home and honored him by her 
ideals of womanly worth. 


It is interesting to read the chapter on the vice-presidency 
in the chatty and entertaining book to which reference has 
been made. It covers a bare half dozen pages, and one would 
not suspect its author of having been one of those of whom 
he wrote, except from the presence of the brief address with 
which he closed his connection with the distinguished body, 
over whose deliberations he had presided for a quadrennium. 


The memorable instance of seemingly endless debate that 
occurred while he was an incumbent of the office of the presid- 
ing genius of the Senate will be remembered. One of his old 
Bloomington friends, who was rather more familiar than dis- 
creet, boldly asked him one day whether he was not going to 
put a stop to so flagrant an abuse of privilege. Mr. Stevenson’s 
kindness of heart was too great to allow him to injure the 
feelings of the questioner and his ready tact saved his friend 
from chagrin. Deftly parrying the inquiry he manifested a 
warm interest in a recent investment which the friend had 
made and exhibited real anxiety as to the possible conse- 
quences of the delayed spring to the agricultural interests 
of his home county. 


One of the highly prized testimonials to Mr. Stevenson is 
the action of the Senate upon his retirement from office. It 
should find a place in these pages where one is called upon to 
make choice with such skill as he may command, from a wealth 
of material. It runs as follows: 


Washington, D. C., February 27, 1897. 
Sir :—The discharge of the important duties incident to 
your great office as President of the United States Senate 
has for the last four years brought us into an association 
with you, very close and constant. 
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During this long period we have observed the signal 
ability, fidelity, and impartiality, as well as the uniform 
courtesy and kindness toward every member of this body, 
which has characterized your official action. 

Your prompt decisions, dignified bearing, just interpre- 
tation and enforcement of the rules of the chamber have 
very much aided us in our deliberations, and have won from 
us an acknowledgment of that high respect and warm per- 
sonal esteem always due to the conscientious performance 
of a public duty. 

Desiring to give some expression to these sentiments, and 
to testify our appreciation of your valuable services to the 
Senate and the country, we take pleasure in tendering you 
the accompanying set of silver as a memento of our con- 
tinued friendship and regard. 

(Signed by all of the members of the Senate.) 


At the expiration of his term as vice-president he again re- 
turned to his Bloomington home. He was now in the high 
prime of intellectual vigor as he had turned only the third 
score of years a short time before. There were no signs of 
failing health nor marks of advancing age. About the best 
work that the world has seen in the fields of state craft has 
been accomplished by men materially his senior. He was good 
for additional years of service and he was not permitted to 
seek retirement. President McKinley was no sooner installed 
in office than he selected Mr. Stevenson as a member of the 
Monetary Commission. In this capacity he visited Kurope, 
conferring with the various governments within the compass 
of the scheme proposed in the formation of the commission. 
This was his first visit to the land over the sea and was a 
most enjoyable experience. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Stevenson and received the high consideration and attention 
to be anticipated by such an official body, to which was added 
the regard due to one who had occupied important official 
position in his own country. 

In 1900 he was again nominated for the vice-presidency on 
the ticket with Mr. Bryan. He made a notable campaign but 
shared with the head of the ticket the disaster that has been 
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the constant fate of that distinguished gentleman in his sev- 
eral attempts to realize his political ambition. 

In 1908 the Democrats of Illinois regarded the election of a 
popular candidate as a possibility. While it was true that in 
the gubernatorial struggle of 1904 the Republican candidate 
had received a majority of nearly three hundred thousand 
over his Democratic opponent, so much confidence was felt in 
Mr. Stevenson’s running qualities that he was solicited to 
accept the nomination. His many friends among the Repub- 
licans urged his refusal because of their belief that the at- 
tempt would prove to be a failure, and they were solicitous 
with regard to his health. He was now beyond the three score 
and ten which is the period erroneously deemed the limit 
allotted to life. He regarded the call as devolving a duty upon 
him, however, and he accepted it in that spirit. He made an 
excellent campaign and came within twenty-two thousand 
votes of an election. He made the unprecedented run of seven- 
ty-five thousand more than the nominee of his party for the 
presidency. 

With this remarkable expression of the esteem in which 
he was held by his fellow citizens of Illinois his political career 
came to a close. The result indicated that he was not only 
supported by the unanimous vote of his own party but that 
thousands of Republican voters demonstrated their confidence 
in his integrity and ability. 

Living in honorable retirement he was able to answer some 
of the many calls that were constantly made upon him for ad- 
dresses upon memorable occasions. Nineteen hundred and 
eight was the semi-centennial of the historic Douglas-Lincoln 
debates. As Mr. Stevenson had been a participant in that re- 
markable campaign he was most appropriately selected by 
this Society to give the address upon Stephen A. Douglas, 
at the January meeting in that year. This was a labor of 
love. Senator Douglas was his ideal statesman. He had 
followed his career with all of the ardor of his enthusiastic 
nature. He had become personally acquainted with ‘‘The 
Little Giant’’ as early as 1854, when the senator was visiting 
Bloomington on one of his periodical calls upon his constitu- 
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ents. Even as early as 1852, when but seventeen, he had ren- 
dered such service as was possible to a youth of his age in the 
campaign that ended in the election of Judge Douglas to the 
Senate. He had also met Lincoln and in his interesting book 
records his first view of that remarkable character. He was 
to know more of him later and to hear him conduct eases in 
the old Metamora court house, where he himself was to be a 
practitioner. In consequence of these early experiences he 
was peculiarly fitted for the pleasing duty assigned him. His 
address upon that occasion is a memorable addition to the | 
records of this Society. One will seek in vain for any sug- 
gestion of the bias commonly exhibited by the political parti- 
san. Itis a calm and impartial account of the most interesting 
series of public political debates in the presence of the masses 
of the plain people of the State of which there is any record 
in American annals. The judicial tone apparent in the article 
is another of the exhibitions of fairness so constantly in eyi- 
dence in the mature years of his active life. 

On the hundredth anniversary of Linecoln’s birth, Mr. 
Stevenson was the orator of the celebration at Bloomington. 
This address is characterized by the qualities that have been 
referred to in the previous contribution to historical liter- 
ature. 


Repeated reference has here been made to ‘‘Something of 
Men I Have Known.’’ This is Mr. Stevenson’s most gracious 
gift to those who have known him and admired him and who 
hold him in affectionate remembrance. Its pleasing humor; its 
charming, gossipy style so free from the conventionalities of 
historical literature; its estimate of men whose names are 
household words, as determined by familiar personal contact; 
its record of the impressions made upon his mind as he met 
these men in the freedom of personal intercourse—these fea- 
tures are vivid reminders of charming visits at his home, 
where, in the seclusion of his library, his talk ran like a rip- 
pling brook that sparkles under the sunshine. There are also 
re-tellings of old traditions, Flemish pictures of quaint char- 
acters, realistic sketches of early experiences, revealing anec- 
dotes, that, like flashlight snap-shots, caught perishing and 
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passing incidents that give vivid interpretations of the old 
life that without them could not be adequately understood. In 
my treasure house I have old letters from old friends whose 
voices are silent; pictures of faces that once looked into 
mine, memories of rare companionships with the richness of 
incomparable gems about them. This volume is like old let- 
ters, cherished pictures, hallowed memories. 

Mr. Stevenson’s life had been free from the harassing ill- 
nesses that so many have been called upon to endure with such 
philosophy as they could command. His splendid physique 
had been the loyal servant of his needs. The time finally 
came, however, when disease began to weaken his stalwart 
frame. Relief came and with it the hopes that the returning 
tides of life would bring the strength for other years. This 
hope was not fully realized. To add to the anxieties inevita- 
bly arising under such conditions, Mrs. Stevenson’s health 
began to decline. I well remember when I saw her last. She 
came hobbling into the library on her crutches to spend a 
little time with us. It was not long before there came a day 
of anguish and that clear-visioned spirit took its flight. Her 
sick room had been filled with the exquisiteness of flowers 
that came from near and far, through all the weeks of suffer- 
ing. It was on a Christmas day that she lay among the beau- 
tiful gifts of loving friends, free at last from the pitiless 
scourgings of pain, a hallowed offering of a sorely smitten 
home to that other land toward which all trusting souls turn 
longing eyes when the burdens of this world are too heavy to 
be borne. 

The Bloomington chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution bears her name. Not long after her death her 
virtues were beautifully commemorated by tributes from all 
the wide ranges of the country which she had served. All 
echoed a common note—the disinterestedness of her service 
and the rare beauty of her character and her life. 

Mr. Stevenson did not long survive her. The severing of 
the loving ties that had bound them in a rare and beautiful 
companionship hastened the inevitable end. On June 14, 1914, 
he passed away. 
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The encomiums that were called forth by his death will of 
themselves fill a volume. There is scant room for them here. 
They have one burden that weighs far more than all the rest. 
It is of supreme interest to observe that when the end has 
come far less is said of the honors that he won at the bar or 
of the political dignities with which he was crowned than of 
the things that forever abide. It is so charmingly expressed 
by Hon. Proctor Knott, of Kentucky, long an intimate asso- 
ciate, that it may well be quoted. 

‘‘Mr. Stevenson comes as near filling my highest ideal of a 
model gentleman as anyone that I have ever known. I do not 
allude to his attainments as a lawyer, to his ability as a states- 
man nor to any of these varied talents which have given him 
such distinction among the prominent men of the times. 
These are known and conceded by intelligent people every- 
where. I refer to the gentle virtues so constantly illustrated 
in all of the relations of his private life—the unaffected kind- 
ness of disposition, the purity of thought, the guileless can- 
dor, the fealty to truth, the harmless mirth, the forgetfulness 
of self, the tender regard for the rights and feelings of others 
and the genuine sympathy with all around him, which make 
him the prince of companions and the paragon of friends, 
which clothe his presence with perpetual sunshine and fill his 
household with domestic affection and happiness. A pro- 
fessed believer in the sublime truths of the Christian religion, 
he never by word or deed affords grounds for even a sus- 
picion of the sincerity of his faith.’? There is more to the 
same effect. This tribute to his friend was not written by 
Mr. Knott when his heart was wrung by separation but years 
before the shadows grew long toward the west. — . 


The voice of the press was musical with the same story. 
Those who stood by his bier to speak the last words of fare- 
well dwelt finally upon the same theme. In his autobiography, 
Ambassador Andrew D. White made the statement that of 
all the public men he had ever known, Mr. Stevenson was the 
most delightful reconteur. The day following his death, the 
National House of Representatives interrupted its session by 
unanimous consent to pay its tribute of respect to his memory, 
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and again the master note was struck. On the same day the 
City Council of Chicago adopted resolutions that dwelt more 
upon the purity of his life than upon the honors that had been 
bestowed upon him by the suffrages of men. The Board of 
Supervisors of his county, the memorial by the Bar Associa- 
tion of his home city, the addresses by the members of the 
Association, the tributes of the clergy on the occasion of his 
funeral—everywhere the one theme was uppermost in the 
thoughts of those who had known him in his unaffected life 
of sterling worth. 

The surviving members of the family are Lewis Green 
Stevenson, Secretary of State for Illinois; Mrs. Martin D. 
Hardin of Chicago, and Miss Letitia Stevenson of Bloom- 
ington. 

And now that the book is ended and that the hooded angel 
with the sleepy poppies in her hand has clasped the ‘‘ brazen 
covers’’ and that the passions of men have died away, and the 
rivalries are forgotten, and the ambitions are dropped like 
the neglected playthings of a child, the deep conviction of the 
supreme value of character compels the reverent attitude of 
silence. And so it is that this man with the kind heart and 
the genial face and the gentle grace of courtesy, with the 
honors that he won and with the affectionate approval of 
his fellow men, takes his place in the permanent annals of 
his time. 


The Lincoln Life-Mask and How it was Made 


By Lronarp W. Vouk. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CentuRY MAGAZINE FoR DecemBER, 1881. 
—By Permission or Tue Century CoMPANy. 


My first meeting with Abraham Lincoln was in 1858, when 
the celebrated senatorial contest opened in Chicago between 
him and Stephen A. Douglas. I was invited by the latter to 
accompany him and his party by a special train to Spring- 
field, to which train was attached a platform-car having on 
board a cannon, which made considerable noise on the jour- 
ney. At Bloomington we all stopped over night, as Douglas 
had a speech to make there in the evening. The party went 
to the Landon House, the only hotel, I believe, in the place 
at the time. 

While we were sitting in the hotel office after supper, Mr. 
Lincoln entered, carrying an old carpet-bag in his hand, and 
wearing a weather-beaten silk hat,—too large, apparently, for 
his head,—a long loosely fitting frock-coat of black alpaca, 
and vest and trousers of the same material. He walked up to 
the counter, and, saluting the clerk pleasantly, passed the bag 
over to him, and inquired if he was too late for supper. The 
clerk replied that supper was over, but thought enough could 
be ‘‘scraped up”’ for him. 

‘All right,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘I don’t want much.’’ 

Meanwhile, he said he would wash the dust off; he was cer- 
tainly very dusty, for it was the month of June and quite 
warm. While he was so engaged several old friends, who had 
learned of his arrival, rushed in to see him, some of them 
shouting out, ‘‘How are you, Old Abe?’’ Mr. Lincoln grasped 
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them by the hand in his cordial manner, with the broadest and 
pleasantest smile on his rugged face. This was the first good 
view I had of the ‘‘coming man,’’ though I had seen him at a 
distance, and passed him on the sidewalk in Chicago a few 
days before. 

Mr. Lincoln was on the platform in front of the court house 
when Mr. Douglas spoke, and replied to the Senator when he 
had finished. I regretted to hear some hard words which 
passed between them while Mr. Douglas was speaking. 

The next day we all stopped at the town of Lincoln, where 
short speeches were made by the contestants, and dinner was 
served at the hotel, after which and as Mr. Lincoln came out 
on the plank walk in front, I was formally presented to him. 
He saluted me with his natural cordiality, grasping my hand 
in both his large hands with a vice-like grip and looking down 
into my face with his beaming dark, dull eyes, said: 

‘‘How do you do? I am glad to meet you. I have read of 
you in the papers; you are making a statue of Judge Douglas 
for Governor Matteson’s new house?’’ 

‘“Yes, sir,’’? I answered; ‘‘and sometime, when you are in 
Chicago and can spare the time, I would like to have you sit 
to me for your bust.’’ 

‘Yes, I will, Mr. Volk—shall be glad to, the first oppor- 
tunity I have.’’ 

All were soon on board the long train, crowded with people 
going to hear the speeches at Springfield. The train stopped 
on the track, near Edwards’ Grove, in the northern outskirts 
of the town, where staging was erected and a vast crowd 
waiting under the shade of the trees. On leaving the train, 
most of the passengers climbed over the fences and crossed 
the stubble-field, taking a short cut to the grove, among them 
Mr. Lincoln who stalked forward alone, taking immense 
strides, the before-mentioned carpet-bag and an umbrella in 
his hands and his coat-skirts flying in the breeze. I managed 
to keep pretty close in the rear of the tall, gaunt figure, with 
the head craned forward, apparently much over the balance, 
like the Leaning Tower of Pisa that was moving something 
like a hurricane across that rough stubble-field. He ap- 
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proached the rail fence, sprang over it as nimbly as a boy of 
eighteen, and disappeared from my sight. Soon after, and 
while Douglas was speaking, Mr. Lincoln suddenly re-ap- 
peared in the crowd, mounted upon a fine, spirited horse, 

In the evening I went to hear him speak in the Hall of 
Representatives of the old State House. He spoke with much 
deliberation and earnestness and I thought there was sadness 
in his tone of voice; he reminded his friends of the difficulty 
of carrying the State for himself, owing to the way in which 
it was districted at the time, and cautioned them not to be 
over-sanguine—to be prepared for defeat; if they wished for 
victory, no stone must be left unturned. 

I did not see him again for nearly two years. I spent most 
of the winter of 1860 in Washington, publishing a statuette of 
Senator Douglas, and just before leaving, in the month of 
March, I called upon Mr. Douglas’ colleague in the Senate 
from Illinois and asked him if he had an idea as to who would 
be the probable nominee of the Republican party for presi- 
dent, that I might model a bust of him in advance. He replied 
that he did not have the least particle of an idea who he would 
be, only that it would not be Judge Douglas. 


I returned to Chicago, and got my studio in the ‘‘ Portland 
Block’? in order and ready for work, and began to consider 
whose bust I should first begin in the clay, when I noticed in 
a morning paper that Abraham Lincoln was in town—re- 
tained as one of the counsel in a ‘sand-bar’’ trial in which 
the Michigan Central Railroad was either plaintiff or defend- 
ant. 1 at once decided to remind him of his promise to sit to 
me, made two years before. I found him in the United States 
District Courtroom (in a building known at the time as the 
‘‘Larmon Block’’) his feet on the edge of a table, one of his 
fingers thrust into his mouth, and his long, dark hair standing 
out at every imaginable angle, apparently uncombed for a 
week, He was surrounded by a group of lawyers, such as 
James I’, Joy, Isaac N, Arnold, Thomas Hoyne and others, 
Mr. Arnold obtained his attention in my behalf, when he in- 
stantly arose and met me outside the rail, recognizing me at 
once with his usual grip of both hands. He remembered his- 
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promise and said in answer to my question, that he expected 
to be detained by the case for a week. He added: 

**T shall be glad to give you the sittings. When shall I come 
and how long will you need me each time?”’ 

Just after breakfast, every morning, would, he said, suit 
him the best, and he could remain till court opened, at ten 
o’clock. I answered that I would be ready for him the next 
morning, Thursday. This was in the early part of April, 1860, 

**Very well, Mr, Volk, I will be there, and I’ll go to a barber 
and have my hair cut before I come.’ 

I requested him not to let the barber eut it too short, and 
said I would rather he would leave it as it was; but to this he 
would not consent. Then, all of a sudden, he ran his fingers 
through his hair and said: 

‘No, I cannot come tomorrow, as I have an engagement 
with Mr. W—— to go to Evanston tomorrow and attend an 
entertainment; but I’d rather come and sit to you for the bust 
than go there and meet a lot of college professors and others, 
all strangers to me. And I will be obliged if you will go to 
Mr. W ’s office now and get me released from the engage- 
ment. I will wait here till you come back.’’ 

So off I posted, but Mr. W would not release him, be- 
cause he said it would be a great disappointment to the people 
he had invited. Mr. Lincoln looked quite sorry when I re- 
ported to him the failure of my mission, 

“*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘I suppose I must go, but I will come to 
you Iriday morning.”’ 

He was there promptly—indeed, he never failed to be on 
time. My studio was in the fifth story and there were no ele- 
vators in those days, and I soon learned to distinguish his 
steps on the stairs, and am sure he frequently came up two if 
not three steps at a stride. When he sat down the first time in 
that hard, wooden, low-armed chair which I still possess, and 
which has been occupied by Douglas, Seward, and Generals 
Grant and Dix, he said: 

‘‘Mr. Volk, I have never sat before to sculptor or painter— 
only for daguerreotypes and photographs. What shall I do?’’ 
I told him I would only take the measurement of his head and 
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shoulders that time, and next morning, Saturday, I would 
make a cast of his face, which would save him a number of 
sittings. He stood up against the wall and I made a mark 
above his head, and then measured up to it from the floor and 
said: 

‘*You are just twelve inches tall an Judge Douglas, that 
is six feet one inch.”’ v8 ng 

Before commencing the cast n&t morning and knowing Mr. 
Lincoln’s fondness for a story, I told him one in order to 
remove what I thought an apprehensive expression—as 
though he feared the operation might be dangerous, and this 
is the story: 

I occasionally employed a little black-eyed, black-haired and 
dark-skinned Italian as a formatore in plaster work, who had 
related to me a short time before that himself and a comrade 
image-vender were ‘‘doing’’ Switzerland by hawking their 
images. One day a Swiss gentleman asked him if he could 
make his likeness in plaster. ‘‘Oh, yes, signor; I am a seulp- 
tor!’’ So Matteo Mattei—such was the name of the preten- 
der—got some plaster, laid the big Swiss gentleman on his 
back, stuck a quill in either nostril for him to breathe through, 
and requested him to close his eyes. Then ‘‘Mat’’ as I called 
him, poured the soft plaster all over his face and forehead; 
then he paused for reflection; as the plaster was beginning to 
set he became frightened, as he had never before undertaken 
such a job, and had neglected to prepare the face properly, 
especially the gentleman’s huge beard, mustache and the hair 
about the temples and forehead, through which, of course, the 
plaster had run and become solid. ‘‘Mat’’ made an excuse 
to go outside the door—‘‘then”’, said he, ‘‘I run like ——.”’ 

I saw Mr. Lincoln’s eyes twinkle with mirth. 

‘*How did he get it off?’’ said he. 


I answered that probably, after reasonable waiting for the 
sculptor, he had to break it off, and cut and pull out all the 
hair which the tenacious plaster touched, the best way he 
could. ‘‘Mat’’ said he took special pains to avoid that par- 
ticular part of Switzerland after that artistic experience. 
But his companion, who somewhat resembled him, not know- 
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ing anything of his partner’s performance, was soon after- 
wards overhauled by the gentleman and nearly cudgeled to 
death. 

Upon hearing this, the tears actually trickled down Mr. 
Lincoln’s bronzed cheeks, and he was at once in the best of 
humors. He sat naturally in the chair when I made the cast 
and saw every move I made in a mirror opposite, as I put the 
plaster on without interference with his eyesight or his free 
breathing through the nostrils. It was about an hour before 
the mold was ready to be removed, and being all in one piece, 
with both ears perfectly taken, it clung pretty hard, as the 
cheek-bones were higher than the jaws at the lobe of the ear. 
He bent his head low and took hold of the mold and gradually 
worked it off without breaking or injury. It hurt a little, asa 
few hairs of the tender temples pulled out with the plaster 
and made his eyes water; but the remembrance of the poor 
Swiss gentleman evidently kept him in good mood. 

He entered my studio on Sunday morning, remarking that 
a friend at the hotel (Tremont House) had invited him to at- 
tend church; ‘‘but,’’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘I thought I’d rather 
come and sit for the bust. The fact is,’? he continued, ‘‘I 
don’t like to hear cut and dried sermons. No—when I hear 
aman preach, I like to see him act as if he were fighting bees!’’ 
And he extended his long arms, at the same time suiting the 
action to the words. He gave me on this day a long sitting of 
more than four hours, and when it was concluded, went to our 
family apartment on the corner of the building across the 
corridor from the studio, to look at a collection of photographs 
which I had made in 1855-6-7, in Rome and Florence. While 
sitting in the rocking chair, he took my little son on his lap 
and spoke kindly to him, asking his name, age, ete. I held 
the photographs up and explained them to him, but I noticed 
a growing weariness and his eyelids closed occasionally as us 
he were sleepy, or were thinking of something besides Grecian 
and Roman statuary and architecture. Finally, he said: 
‘«These things must be very interesting to you, Mr. Volk, but 
the truth is I don’t know much of history, and all I do know 
of it I have learned from law-books.”’ 
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The sittings were continued daily until the Thursday fol- 
lowing, and during their continuance he would talk almost un- 
ceasingly, telling some of the funniest and most laughable of 
stories, but he talked little of politics or religion during those 
sittings. He said: ‘‘I am bored nearly every time I sit down 
to a public dining-table by some one pitching into me on poli- 
tics.’’ Upon one occasion he spoke most enthusiastically of 
his profound admiration of Henry Clay, saying that he ‘‘al- 
most worshipped him.”’ 

I remember also, that he paid a high compliment to the late 
Gen. William A. Richardson, and said: ‘‘I regard him as one 
of the truest men that ever lived; he sticks to Judge Douglas 
through thick and thin—never deserted him and never will. 
IT admire such aman! By the by, Mr. Volk, he is now in town, 
and stopping at the Tremont. May I bring him with me to- 
morrow to see the bust?’’ Accordingly he brought him and 
two other old friends, ex-Lieut. Gov. McMurtry of Illinois and 
Ebenezer Peck, all of whom looked a moment at the clay 
model, saying it was ‘‘just like him!’’ Then they began to tell 
stories and rehearse reminiscences, one after another. I can 
imagine I now hear their hearty laughs, just as I can see, as 
if photographed, the tall figure of Lincoln striding across that 
stubble-field. 

Many people, presumably political aspirants with an eye 
to future prospects, besieged my door for interviews, but I 
made it a rule to keep it locked, and I think Mr. Lincoln ap- 
preciated the precaution. 


The last sitting was given Thursday morning and I noticed 
that Mr. Lincoln was in something of a hurry. I had finished 
the head but desired to represent his breast and brawny shoul- 
ders as nature presented them; so he stripped off his coat, 
waistcoat, shirt, cravat and collar, threw them on a chair, 
pulled his undershirt down a short distance, tying the sleeves 
behind him, and stood up without a murmur for an hour or 
so. I then said that I was done and was a thousand times 
obliged to him for his promptness and patience, and offered to 
assist him to re-dress but he said: ‘‘No, I can do it better 
alone.’’ I kept at my work without looking toward him, wish- 
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ing to catch the form as accurately as possible while it was 
fresh in my memory. Mr. Lincoln left hurriedly, saying he 
had an engagement, and with a cordial ‘‘Good-bye! I will 
see you again soon,’’ passed out. A-few moments after, I 
recognized his steps rapidly returning. The door opened, and 
in he came, exclaiming: ‘‘Hello, Mr. Volk! I got down on 
the sidewalk and found I had forgotten to put on my under- 
shirt, and thought it wouldn’t do to go through the streets this 
way.’’ Sure enough, there were the sleeves of that garment 
dangling below the skirt of his broadcloth frock-coat! I went 
at once to his assistance, and helped him to undress and re- 
dress him all right, and out he went, with a hearty laugh at 
the absurdity of the thing. 

On Thursday, May 18, following, Mr. Lincoln received the 
nomination on the third ballot for President of the United 
States. And it happened that on the same day I was on the 
cars, nearing Springfield. About midday we reached Bloom- 
ington, and there learned of his nomination. At three or four 
o’clock we arrived at our destination. The afternoon was 
lovely—bright and sunny, neither too warm or too cool; the 
grass, trees and the hosts of blooming roses, so profuse in 
Springfield, appeared to be vying with the ringing bells and 
the waving flags. 

As soon as I had brushed off the dust and registered at the 
old Chenery House, I went straight to Mr. Lincoln’s unpre- 
tentious little two-story house. He saw me from his door or 
window coming down the street, and as I entered the gate, he 
was on the platform in front of the door, and quite alone. 
His face looked radiant. I exclaimed: ‘‘I am the first man 
from Chicago, I believe, who has the honor of congratulating 
you on your nomination for President.’’ Then those two great 
hands took both of mine with a grasp never to be forgotten. 
And while shaking, I said: ‘‘Now, that you will doubtless 
be the next President of the United States I want to make a 
statue of you, and shall do my best to do you justice.’’ Said 
he: ‘‘I don’t doubt it, for I have come to the conclusion that 
you are an honest man,’’ and with that greeting I thought my 
hands were in a fair way of being crushed. I was invited into 
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the parlor and soon Mrs. Lincoln entered holding a rose bou- 
quet in her hand, which she presented to me after the intro- 
duction; and in return I gave her a cabinet size bust of her 
husband, which I had modelled from the large one, and hap- 
pened to have with me. Before leaving the house it was ar- 
ranged that Mr. Lincoln would give Saturday forenoon to 
obtaining full-length photographs to serve me for the pro- 
posed statue. 


On Saturday evening the committee appointed by the con- 
vention to notify Mr. Lincoln formally of his nomination, 
headed by Mr. Ashmun of Massachusetts, reached Springfield 
by special train, bearing a large number of people, two or 
three hundred of whom carried rails on their shoulders, 
marching in military style from the train to the old State 
House Hall of Representatives, where they stacked them like 
muskets. The evening was beautiful and clear, and the entire 
population was astir. The bells pealed, flags waved and can- 
non thundered forth the triumphant nomination of Spring- 
field’s favorite and distinguished citizen. The bonfires 
blazed brightly and especially in front of that prim-looking 
white house on Eighth street. The committee and the vast 
crowd following, passed in at the front door and made their 
exit through the kitchen door in the rear, Mr. Lincoln giving 
them all a hearty shake of the hand as they passed him in the 
parlor. 

After it was all over and the crowd dispersed, late in the 
evening I took a stroll and passed the house. A few small 
boys, only, were in the street, trying to keep up a little blaze 
among the dying embers of the bonfire. One of them cried out: 

“Here, Bill Lincoln—here’s a stick.’’ x 

Another chimed in: 

‘‘T’ve got a good one, Bill’’—a picket he had slyly knocked 
from a door-yard fence. 

By, previous appointment I was to cast Mr. Lincoln’s hands 
on the Sunday following this memorable Saturday, at nine 
A. M. I found him ready, but he looked more grave and 
serious than he had appeared on the previous days. I wished 
him to hold something in his right hand and he looked for a 
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piece of pasteboard but could find none. I told him a round 
stick would do as well as anything. Thereupon he went to the 
woodshed and I heard the saw go, and he soon returned to 
the dining-room (where I did the work), whittling off the end 
of a piece of broom-handle. I remarked to him that he need 
not whittle off the edges. 

‘*Oh, well,’’ said he, ‘‘I thought I would like to have it 
nice.’’ 

When I had successfully cast the mold of the right hand, I 
bégan the left, pausing a few moments to hear Mr. Lincoln 
tell me about a sear on the thumb. 

‘*You have heard that they call me a rail-splitter, and you 
saw them carrying rails in the procession Saturday evening; 
well, it is true that I did split rails, and one day, while I was 
sharpening a wedge on a log, the ax glanced and nearly took 
my thumb off, and there is the scar, you see.’’ 

The right hand appeared swollen as compared with the left 
on account of excessive hand-shaking the evening before; this 
difference is distinctly shown in the east. 

That Sunday evening I returned to Chicago with the molds 
of his hands, three photographie negatives of him, the iden- 
tical black alpaca campaign-suit of 1858, and a pair of Lynn 
newly-made pegged boots. The clothes were all burned up 
in the great Chicago fire. The casts of the face and hands I 
saved by taking them with me to Rome and they have crossed 
the sea four times. 


The last time I saw Mr. Lincoln was in January, 1861, at 
his house in Springfield. His little parlor was full of friends 
and politicians. He introduced me to them all, and remarked 
to me aside, that since he had sat to me for his bust, he had 
lost forty pounds in weight. This was easily perceptible, for 
the lines of his jaws were very sharply defined through the 
short beard which he was allowing to grow. Then he returned 
to the company and announced in a general way that I had 
made a bust of him before his nomination and that he was 
then giving daily sittings at the St. Nicholas Hotel to another 
sculptor; that he had sat to him for a week or more, but could 
not see the likeness, though he might yet bring it out. 
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‘‘But,’’ continued Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘in two or three days after 
Mr. Volk commenced my bust, there was the animal himself.”’ 

And this was about the last, if not the last remark I ever 
heard him utter, except the good-bye and his good wishes 
for my success. 

I have omitted to say that when sitting in April for the 
model, and speaking of his Cooper Institute speech, delivered 
in New York a short time before, he said that he had arranged 
and composed this speech in his mind while going on the cars 
from Camden to Jersey City. When having his photograph 
taken at Springfield, he spoke of Colonel Ellsworth, whom he 
had met a short time before, and whose company of Zouaves 
he had seen drill. Lincoln said: 

‘“He is the greatest little man I ever met.’’ 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


From a photograph by M. B. Brady made in New York February 27, 1860, 
the day the Cooper Institute Speech was delivered. 


‘Comments and Corrections on ‘‘The Lincoln 
Life-Mask and How it was Made’’ 


By Henry B. Ranxin 
510 SoutH Szconp STREET, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


The contribution to The Century Magazine of December, 
1881, by Leonard Volk, giving the circumstances preceding 
-and connected with ‘‘The Lincoln Life-Mask and How It Was 
Made,”’ is a very valuable contribution in many ways. 

To the artists and sculptors this mask is of indispensable 
value for with them it has settled forever the bony formation 
and facial outlines of Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable face and head. 
In this respect it can never have any adequate comparison. 
To the student of Mr. Lincoln’s personal peculiarities, the 
story Mr. Volk gives of his interviews with Lincoln during 
the sittings, is exceedingly interesting and revealing in many 
ways and we are grateful for the brief account he has written. 

But there are explanations called for by some of Mr. Volk’s 
descriptions of Lincoln’s personality and manners, and correc- 
tions required by other statements he makes that he no doubt 
inadvertently placed in his otherwise most excellent account. 
The most important correction required is the statement in 
Mr. Volk’s last paragraph where he reports Mr. Lincoln say- 
ing that the Cooper Institute speech was ‘‘composed in his 
mind while going in the cars from Camden to Jersey City.’’ 
Because of my own opportunities for observation of Mr. Lin- 
coln while near him through several years, I wish to make 
these comments, correcting some and explaining others of 
Volk’s statements in his Century Magazine article. 


In his sixth paragraph Mr. Volk says, at his first introduc- 
tion Mr. Lincoln grasped his hand in ‘‘both his large hands 
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with a vise-like grip and looked down into my face with his 
beaming, dark, dull eyes.’’ That Mr. Lineoln’s eyes had all 
these shades of expression as well as some others, is quite 
correct; but he never bestowed their variety on a stranger at 
any one time, as Mr. Volk’s pen records their appearance 
when ‘‘beaming’’ on him at this first introduction. Volk 
meant no doubt to express by his deseription of Lincoln’s eyes, 
that they were changeful in their expression far more than 
the ordinary men he had met in his professional work. He 
gives in that sentence an artist’s appreciation of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s expressive eyes as he recalled seeing them during the 
various sittings Lincoln had with him twenty years before. 

As I reeall the variations of Mr. Linecoln’s changeful fea- 
tures, and more especially his expressive eyes, they never im- 
pressed me as rapidly changeful ones. Mentally he was 
slow in his transitions from one of his moods to another. All 
his facial muscles of expression responded more readily to 
reveal his thoughts than did his eyes. The eyes were reserved 
and lit up later to reveal the inner fires of Lincoln’s feelings 
and thoughts. 

Mr. Volk tells of meeting Mr. Lincoln again at Chicago, ‘‘in 
the United States District Courtroom, his feet on the edge of 
a table, one of his fingers thrust in his mouth, and his long, 
dark hair standing out at every imaginable angle, apparently 
uncombed for a week. He was surrounded by a group of law- 
yers, such as James F. Joy, Isaac N. Arnold, Thomas Hoyne 
and others. 


The position of Mr. Lincoln with his feet on the table and 
the view of him with his ‘‘dark hair in every imaginable 
angle,’? were characteristic ones of Lincoln in his easy office- 
negligee manner. The careless arrangement of his locks was 
caused by a habit he had, of which he was unconscious, of 
frequently thrusting by a quick movement of first one hand 
and then the other upward from the temple through his hair, 
past the crown of his head. This left his locks in that careless 
abandon Volk deseribes. The manner of his thrusting his fin- 
gers through his hair was so frequent and characteristic with 
Lincoln that Volk made a mistake in consenting to Lincoln’s 
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that he have his hair trimmed before taking his mask. He 
usually wore his hair longer than Volk’s cast shows, and 
those who recall Mr. Lincoln as he appeared in the office 
life, the courtroom or out-door platform speaking, associate 
his rugged and expressive face with’the crown of abundant 
locks that he wore and that had been tossed by his long fingers 
in unstudied abandon at all angles over his head. The short 
hair in Volk’s mask of Lincoln with the ears standing out less 
at right angles from the head than they did, are the only 
serious defects noticed by those who saw him daily during 
his residence in Springfield. 


To the additional mention by Volk in the same sentence, 
that Lincoln had ‘‘one of his fingers thrust in his mouth,’’ I 
must demur and contradict. Mr. Lincoln was neat and in all 
personal ways free from offensive peculiarities. He was 
never addicted to so crude and unsightly a mannerism as 
‘‘holding one of his fingers thrust in his mouth.’’ This charge 
requires a special explanation of another of Lincoln’s habits 
for correctly understanding Mr. Volk’s mistake. Mr. Lincoln 
had at times, the peculiarity of supporting his face with his 
hand, when he was attentively listening to some one, or medi- 
tating on a subject that absorbed his thoughts. He was then 
oblivious to all else and had at such times a habit of placing 
the thumb of his left hand below his chin with his index finger 
partly curved and extending to his lips, or sometimes laying 
across them and along the side of his nose. This was no doubt 
the position that Volk noticed and tells us about, and mistook 
as being ‘‘the finger thrust in his mouth.”’ 


When Mr. Lincoln was sitting at his office table writing and 
had paused, seeming to be meditating of what he should write, 
he usually placed his left elbow on the table, his chin on his 
thumb, with the index finger as described above, and the three 
other fingers closed on the palm of the hand, thus with his 
thumb partly supporting the chin that rested in his large 
hand. I have seen him, in the privacy of the office, maintain 
this position as immovable as a statue for more than half an 
hour, though generally less time, if not writing, but while he 
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was listening to some one addressing him on a subject he was 
deeply interested in. 


Mr. Volk was correct in saying there was a foot’s difference 
in the height of Senator Douglas and Mr. Lincoln. The latter’s 
height was, however, more than six feet one inch, as Volk 
says. Mr. Lincoln was six feet four inches, and Douglas’ 
height was certainly not less than five feet four inches, instead 
of five feet one inch, as Volk gives it. The ‘‘Little Giant’? 
was always sensitive about any reflections regarding his 
height and Volk’s taking three inches from his crown must 
not remain uncorrected. 


To any one familiar with a gentleman’s attire it is mani- 
festly absurd that Mr. Lincoln discovered after leaving Volk’s 
studio and descending the stairs that the ‘‘sleeves of his un- 
dershirt were dangling below the skirts of his broadcloth 
frock-coat,’’ as Volk described them. It is quite evident that 
in the first event, when the undergarment having been re- 
leased from his arms and neck and ‘‘the sleeves tied behind 
him,’’ while Volk was taking the cast, that it would have there 
lain in folds around Lincoln’s waist. When the latter put on 
his outer linen shirt and his vest and then his frock-coat over 
all, the offending negligee would only have been visible by the 
enlarged waist line revealing it. It was probable, by this 
fullness that Mr. Lincoln himself recognized he was not prop- 
erly ‘‘harnessed up for the street,’’ as he would usually have 
remarked, as the reason for his return to the studio to prop- 
erly arrange this undergarment. Why do reminiscent pens, 
when writing about Mr. Lincoln, so persistently seek the most 
grotesque posing of him that they possibly can present, in- 
stead of describing the clean, plain, simple-mannered man 
that he always was? They reflect their own coarseness and 
vulgarity, and not Mr. Lincoln’s. 


This latter incident makes opportune the mention here that 
Mrs. Lincoln was in the habit of giving her careful attention 
to the quality and fitting of all articles connected with her 
husband’s wardrobe as well as to their proper distribution on 
his person when he was dressed and left their home, or wher- 
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ever they were together when away from home. Mr. Lincoln 
had become so accustomed to this thoughtful oversight by 
Mrs. Lincoln that when away from his wife’s inspection, he 
was more helpless in matters regarding his health, his dress 
and his personal appearance, than most men are. His mind 
was always engaged on things he deemed more important to 
him than his clothing or his food, and this little omission in 
his dressing to leave the studio, very well illustrates his in- 
attention to ‘‘Those little links which make up the chain of 
woman’s happiness,’’ that Miss Owen, in 1866, mentioned 
about Mr. Lincoln’s personal habits, as they appeared to her 
as early as in 1836 and 1837, when they were friends at Salem. 
This neglect was apparent through the years I was near him 
and if Mrs. Lincoln was away from their home for several 
days, this absence was more or less recognized at the office, 
in Mr. Lincoln’s personal apparel, and the disregard he had 
of any regular hours for his mealtime. 


The most important correction to be made in Mr. Volk’s 
article is the statement he makes in his last paragraph. In 
that he reports Mr. Lincoln saying, ‘‘when sitting in April 
for the model, and speaking of the Cooper Institute speech, 
delivered in New York a short time before, he (Lincoln) said 
he ‘had arranged and composed this speech in his mind while 
going from Camden to Jersey City’’’. So seriously is Mr. 
Volk’s memory at fault in his quoting Mr. Lincoln on this 
subject, and so very different are the facts from his statement, 
that it is important for the truth of history, to mention the 
facts and relate some incidents connected with the preparation 
and delivery of that celebrated Cooper Institute speech. 


T have told elsewhere in Chapter 13 of ‘‘My Personal Recol- 
lections of Abraham Lincoln,’’ with a fullness of detail I will 
not here repeat, the circumstances connected with Mr. Lin- 
coln’s preparation for, and his studious care in the composi- 
tion of the Cooper Institute speech*. Without a doubt he 
devoted more time to research and gave more thought to this 


*This volume will be brought into publication by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons in the early months of 1916. 
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speech than any he ever delivered. When he left Springfield 
for New York for its delivery, he carried with him the manu- 
script finished, just as he delivered it. 

I was in the Lincoln & Herndon law office daily during the 
three or four months while Mr. Lincoln—between the inter- 
vals of his law business—was writing and revising this great 
speech. He spent most of this time, at first, in the study and 
arrangement of the historical facts he decided to use. These 
he collected or verified at the State Library. His discussions 
with Herndon and the Hon. Newton Bateman whose office 
adjoined theirs, as to the historical facts and the arrangement 
of these in his speech, were frequent and full of interest to the 
two young law students who were privileged to be present 
at that time. 

It was past the middle of February, 1860, when the speech 
was completed in manuscript form and put into the folder 
ready for Mr. Lincoln’s departure to New York. And even 
later, every day, until it was placed in his traveling satchel 
and he had departed, he took out the sheets and carefully 
went over the pages, making notations here and there, and 
even writing whole pages over again. 

The opinion and estimate of those who heard this speech in 
New York is the more convincing criterion of its value than 
anything Mr. Lincoln’s Springfield friends might say of it. 
The considerations these new and more critical friends had of 
him and his speech before and after its delivery are striking- 
ly contrasting ones. I shall therefore give most space here 
to their estimate. 


The most comprehensive and appreciative presentation of 
facts regarding this Cooper Institute speech ever published, 
was that issued by the ‘‘Young Men’s Republican Union,’’ 
of New York City, in September, 1860. This organization in 
May of that year had decided to publish a revised edition for 
general campaign distribution, preceding the presidential 
election. They wished this reprint to have such historical 
and analytical notes as would authenticate the statements and 
principles which Mr. Lincoln had presented in the speech. 
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With this in view they wrote Mr. Lincoln for the notes and 
references he had collated in its preparation. Lincoln replied 
that he had not preserved such memoranda as he had used at 
the time, and that he was then too busy to examine the authori- 
ties again. The facts connected with this correspondence can 
be best understood and appreciated by giving the following 
letters that were exchanged between Mr. Charles C. Nott and 
Mr. Lincoln, dated May 23 and 31, 1860, respectively. 

These letters show the appreciation of this speech by east- 
ern Republicans so soon after its delivery. Mr. Lincoln’s 
reply is even more interesting, for it indicates the maturity 
and independence of his thoughts on the political issues then 
distracting the country. He had at that early date a masterful 
self-confidence in his political opinions. He was unwilling 
to have any corrections, from even his scholarly eastern 
friends ‘‘that would change the sense, or modify to a hair’s 
breadth,’’ what he had said before them that night of Feb- 
ruary 27th, 1860. It will be recalled that Mr. Lincoln wrote 
this reply to the New York Republican Club only seventeen 
days before the National Republican Convention that nomi- 
nated him as their candidate for President, was to meet in 
Chicago. These letters are as follows: 


69 Wall St., New York. 
May 23, 1860. 
Dear Sir :— 

I enclose a copy of your address in New York. 

We (The Young Men’s Rep. Union) design to publish 
a new edition in larger type and better form, with such 
notes and references as will best attract readers seeking 
information. Have you any memoranda of your investi- 
gations which you would approve of inserting? 

You and your western friends, I think, underrate this 
speech. It has produced a greater effect here than any 
other single speech. It is the real platform in the Hastern 
States, and must carry the conservative element in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Therefore, I desire that it should be as nearly perfect 
as may be. Most of the emendations are trivial and do 
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not affect the substance—all are merely suggested for 
your judgment. 

I cannot help adding that this speech is an extraordi- 
nary example of condensed English. After some exper- 
ience in criticising for reviews, I find hardly anything to 
touch and nothing to omit. It is the only one I know of 
which I cannot shorten and—like a good arch—moving 
one word tumbles a whole sentence down. 

Finally—it being a bad and foolish thing for a ecandi- 
date to write letters, and you having doubtless more to 
do of that than is pleasant or profitable, we will not add 
to your burden in that regard, but if you will let any 
friend who has nothing to do, advise us as to your wishes, 
in this or any other matter, we will try to carry them out. 

Respectfully, 
Charles C. Nott. 


To Hon. Abraham Lincoln. 
Mr. Lincoln promptly replied as follows: 
Springfield, Ills., May 31, 1860. 
Charles C. Nott, Esq. 

My dear Sir: 

Yours of the 23rd, accompanied by a copy of the speech 
delivered by me at the Cooper Institute, and upon which 
you have made some notes for emendations, was received 
some days ago. Of course I would not object to, but would 
be pleased rather, with a more perfect edition of that 
speech. . 

I did not preserve memoranda of my investigations; 
and I could not now re-examine, and make notes, without 
an expenditure of time which I can not bestow upon it. 
Some of your notes I do not understand. 

So far as it is intended merely to improve in grammar, 
elegance of composition, I am quite agreed; but I do not 
wish the sense changed, or modified, to a hair’s breadth. 
And you, not having studied the particular points so close- 
ly as I have, can not be quite sure that you do not change 
the sense when you do not intend it. For instance, in a 
note at the bottom of the first page you propose to sub- 
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stitute ‘‘Democrats’’ for ‘‘Douglas.’’ But what I am 
saying there is true of Douglas, and it is not true of 
‘‘Democrats’’ generally; so that the proposed substitu- 
tion would be a very considerable blunder. Your proposed 
insertion of ‘‘residences’’ though it would do little or no 
harm, is not at all necessary to the sense I was trying to 
convey. On page d, your proposed grammatical change 
would certainly do no harm. The ‘‘impudently absurd’’ I 
stick to. The striking out ‘‘he’’ and inserting ‘‘we’’ turns 
the sense exactly wrong. The striking out ‘‘wpon it’’ 
leaves the sense too general and incomplete. The sense is 
‘fact as they acted upon that question’’—not as they acted 
generally. 

After considering your proposed changes on page 7, I 
do not think them material, but I am willing to defer to 
you in relation to them. 

On page 9, striking out ‘‘to us’’ is probably right. The 
word ‘‘lawyer’s’’ I wish retained. The word ‘‘Courts’’ 
struck out twice I wish reduced to ‘‘Court’’ and retained 
—‘‘court’’? as a collection more properly governs the 
plural ‘‘have’’ as I understand. ‘‘The’’ preceding 
‘‘Court’’ in the latter case, must also be retained. The 
words ‘‘quite’’ ‘‘as’’ and ‘‘or’’ on the same page, I wish 
retained. The italicising and quotation marking, I have 
no objection to. 

As to the note at the bottom, I do not think any too 
much is admitted. What you propose on page 11 is right. 
I return your copy of the speech, together with one 
printed here, under my own hasty supervising. That at 
New York was printed without any supervision by me. 
If you conclude to publish a new edition, allow me to 
see the proof sheets. 

And now thanking you for your very complimentary 
letter, and your interest for me generally, I subscribe 
myself, 

Your friend and servant, 
A. Lincoln. 
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Nothing discouraged by failing to get Mr. Lincoln’s notes 
for the reprint, Messrs. Charles C. Nott and Cephas Brainerd 
undertook this. They prepared an appendix consisting of 
thirty-eight historical and analytical notes. These were so 
full that they covered nearly as many pages as the reprinted 
speech. The labor incident to this corroborates the mention 
I have made of the time and care Mr. Lincoln bestowed in 
collating the facts and historical data he elaborated his speech 
from. As late as August 18, 1909, Mr. Cephas Brainerd, who 
assisted Mr. Nott in making the reference notes, writes that 
in doing this, they ‘‘ransacked all the materials available in 
the libraries of New York, and also had interviews with Mr. 
Bancroft and Mr. Hildreth, and Mr. Goodell, who was in 
those times a famous anti-slavery man.”’ 

This reprint edition with these notes appeared in Septem- 
ber, 1860, and the committee sent Mr. Lincoln two hundred 
and fifty copies, promising to send him as many more as he 
might wish. In the preface of this reprint, the editors said, 
in part: 

‘‘The address is characterized by wisdom, truthfulness 
and learning. . . . From the first line to the last— 
from the premises to his conclusion, the speaker travels 
with a swift, unerring directness that no logician had 
ever excelled. His argument is complete and is presented 
without the stiffness that usually accompanies dates and 
details. . . . A single simple sentence contains a 
chapter of history that had taken days of labor to verify 
and must have cost the author months of investigation to 
acquire.’’ 

In closing these comments, called for by Mr. Volk’s unfor- 
tunate lapse of memory, I can do no better than quote a few 
sentences written by Judge Charles C. Nott in 1908—forty- 
eight years after Mr. Lincoln had delivered this speech and 
he and Brainerd had edited the reprint edition. 


“Tt is difficult for younger generations of Americans 
to believe that three months before Mr. Lincoln was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency he was neither appreciated nor 
known in New York. . . . The record which Mr. 
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Lincoln himself placed in the Congressional Directory in 
1847, might still ‘be taken as the record of his public and 
official life. ‘Born February 12th, 1809, in Hardin Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. Education defectiye. Profession a law- 
yer. Have been a captain of Volunteers in the Black 
Hawk War. Postmaster in a very small office. Four 
times a member of the Illinois Legislature and a member 
of the lower house of Congress.’ Was this the record of a 
man who should be made the head of a nation in troubled 
times? In the estimation of thoughtful Americans east 
of the Alleghanies all that they knew of Mr. Lincoln justi- 
fied them in regarding him as only ‘a Western stump ora- 
tor’—successful, distinguished, but nothing higher than 
that—a Western stump orator, who had dared to brave 
one of the strongest men in the Western States, and who 
had done so with wonderful ability and moral suc- 
cess. : 

‘*When Mr. Lincoln closed his address, he had arisen 
to the rank of statesman, and had stamped himself a 
statesman peculiarly fitted for the exigency of the hour. 
; The Cooper Institute address is one of the most 
important addresses ever delivered in the life of this na- 
tion, for at an eventful time it changed the course of 
history.’’ 
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The First American—Abraham Lincoln 


An APPEAL TO THE CITIZENS OF Our StaTE anp Cry * 


By Henry B. Rankin 
510 soUTH SECOND STREET, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


On the morning of April 15, 1915, at twenty-two minutes 
after seven o’clock, a half century had elapsed since the gen- 
erous heart of Abraham Lincoln ceased to beat. 

Today a new generation, amid startling contrasts of en- 
vironment, pause to look back over that half century span. 
Governor Dunne by his official proclamation of March 27, 1915, 
‘‘directs that on this day (April 15, 1915,) the national flag 
be placed at half-staff on all public buildings of the State.”’ 

The Governor in his proclamation ‘‘urges that the day be 
fittingly observed in the public schools to the end that the 
children of this generation may have better brought to their 
minds the facts of our national history and implanting a 
deeper appreciation of their priceless heritage.’’ 

In consonance with this proclamation of Governor Dunne, I 
ask attention to some events and surroundings of fifty years 
ago. In connection with these associations of the past, I wish 
to add an appeal to the good citizens of this city and our State. 
I wish to suggest that their patriotic interest and generosity 
manifested in observing this semi-centennial, shall take some 
practical shape by suitable arrangements for marking the 
principal localities in the city of Springfield that were asso- 
ciated with the life and personality of Abraham Lincoln. 

Before midnight, April 14, 1865, the wires carried this 
startling message: 


‘‘President Lincoln has been shot!’’ 
Anxious citizens throughout the night hoped and prayed 
that his life might be spared. Message after message became 


*Brought into publication April 15, 1915, in the Illinois State Register and 
Illinois State Journal, commemorative of Abraham Lincoln, the first half 
century after his death. 
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less and less assuring. Hour after hour, disheartening tele- 
grams made the nation—the South no less than the North 
—tremulous with forebodings for what the future had in store 
if we lost the guiding hand of Abraham Lincoln. In Illinois, 
and especially in this city, the news was more personal and 
distressing. Then the end came. On the morning of April 
15, 1865, in such a hush of expectancy and uncertainty as this 
nation had never experienced before,—the telegraph carried 
this short and terrible message: 


‘At twenty-two minutes past seven President Lincoln 
died.”’ 


The closing hours of Mr. Lincoln’s presence in this city 
were drawing near on the evening of February 10, 1861, when 
he and Mr. Herndon passed down their office stairway for the 
last time. Mr. Lincoln was to depart for Washington the 
next morning. He had just before signified his expectation 
of returning again to this city, by requesting Mr. Herndon to 
let the office sign remain and conduct business in the firm’s 
name as it had been, until he should return to Springfield, 
when he said they would resume their law practice together, 
the same ‘‘as if nothing had happened.’’ 


The departure of Abraham Lincoln from Springfield on the 
morning of February 11, 1861, measured a larger loss to our 
city than that of any citizen who ever left us. During the 
five years following his departure, the little swinging sign, 
“‘Lincoln and Herndon,’’ was a reminder and assurance that 
some day the senior partner would return and go in and out 
as of yore, brightening our city by his presence and genial per- 
sonality as none other ever had. 

Visitors and citizens for five years had missed the stalwart 
senior partner’s presence on our streets and his passing in 
and out under the little sign that had marked the office stair- 
way so many years. Mr. Lincoln had no foes among us other 
than political. Even these, when they came near enough in 
neighborly or business relations to know him, forgot their 
partisanship and learned to love him. 

The little sign had hung outside the narrow stairway en- 
trance to the office, with its inviting welcome to friend and foe 
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alike for twenty-one years. None of us were prepared for the 
startling shock that came when black drapery covered and 
darkened the familiar stairway and office front on the terrible 
morning following America’s darkest night of April 14, 1865. 
The end had come. The sign was removed only when the 
bullet of the pro-slavery assassin Booth dissolved the firm and 
the senior partner passed beyond ‘his strange, strenuous, 
sacrificial life. That day, after martyrdom closed this law 
firm, was the saddest that ever came to Springfield, the dark- 
est recorded in the nation’s history; for in the hour of our 
supremest need, we had lost our First American. 


As one of the few remaining citizens who personally knew 
Abraham Lincoln in this city where he lived during the early 
years of his mature and strenuous manhood, I wish to make 
an earnest appeal. This city was where Abraham Lincoln 
began those political activities which became, while he was 
here, the storm center of a truer nationality and that widened 
into the national prominence that elected him to the presi- 
dency. It is from the line of such memories of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s life while in this city, that I come to you with this ap- 
peal, that as a city and State, we all face a duty and rejoice in 
a privilege. 

To this State and this city, a stricken nation brought the - 
body of Abraham Lincoln. Here is to be the resting place 
for ages to come of his mortal remains. To our care they com- 
mitted this as a sacred trust; but this trust has a larger mean- 
ing and does not find its limits at his tomb. The obligation 
of the State of Illinois and the city of Springfield to the nation 
and world means more than their care of that monument. His 
name and fame is the priceless heritage of our State, and of 
this city, where he was our neighbor, friend, companion. No 
one ever loved and served more faithfully our city and our 
State than Abraham Lincoln. 

Future generations will not condone any neglect or omis- 
sion on our part to preserve as historic mementoes in this city 
whatever was here connected with the life of Abraham Lin- 
coln. The memory of his resplendent personality and national 
services should become part of our State’s and of this city’s 
proud heritage for all time. It depends largely on ourselves 
whether this be so. Through this man’s citizenship—if we 
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prize his services and are faithful to his memory—our State’s 
capital will become with Mecca, the Delphian Vales, and Pales- 
tine, one more of the world’s venerated shrines. To us belong 
the exclusive privilege and high duty to preserve not only 
those sacred surroundings of his tomb, but also, while it is at 
all possible, to mark with appropriate tablets and inscriptions 
all places in this city which are associated with notable events 
of Abraham Lincoln’s public and private life. Such memen- 
toes would convey to our country’s future citizens a vivid 
sense of the reality of Lincoln’s life in Springfield. They 
would fulfill the expectations of visitors who in coming years 
will visit the city of him whose life stands so pre-eminently 
for fidelity, for law, for liberty. They can, and there should 
be, a living embodiment of the Lincoln spirit in this city, more 
appealing than his tomb. He still lives. 

No citizens ever had a greater opportunity and privilege 
than we of Springfield now have to link with a great person- 
ality, our own corporate name and future honor. The limit 
of delay is at hand. There is need of speedy and critical care 
and attention to locate and preserve appropriately all things 
that are related to the life and personality of Abraham Lin- 
coln while he lived in Springfield. His life among us is our 
city’s most valuable asset and enduring honor. 

Places remindful of his every day life in this city are one 
by one passing beyond recognition. The few who can now fix 
their location with precision, are soon to pass into the silence 
that removes the possibility of identification. We are enter- 
ing the period when questioning thousands will visit our city, 
seeking all that is here made sacred by association with event- 
ful incidents in the life of Abraham Lincoln. I appeal to you 
to locate with appropriate tablets, now while it may be done, 
all historic localities of his presence and life among us. 


I will mention some, but not all of the places that might 
deserve marking by appropriate historical tablets. Some tab- 
lets or inscriptions might necessarily vary slightly from their 
former exact position, but none materially so. 


The graves of John T. Stuart and Stephen T. Logan should 
bear the dates of their respective law partnerships with Lin- 
coln and some words regarding their intimacy; also the grave 
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of James C. Conkling should bear some extracts from Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s letter to Mr. Conkling of August 26, 1863, re- 
garding the meeting of Unconditional Union men to be held 
in this city September 3rd of that year. This letter was one 
of the most forceful and effective state papers President Lin- 
coln ever penned. The original letter is now in the Illinois 
State Historical Library, by the gift of his son, Mr. Clinton L. 
Conkling. Its immediate influence on the loyal part of the 
Nation was shown in the immense increase of volunteering; 
nearly a million men enlisted in less than two months after 
its publication. 


The grave of William H. Herndon, his last law partner, has 
now no suitable stone to mark it. Let an appropriate one be 
erected with dates of the beginning and end of their partner- 
ship. Mark it with some memorial inscription voicing Hern- 
don’s principles at that time. If none be considered more 
appropriate, I suggest a sentence he wrote in an autographic 
album February 23, 1858, following lines and autograph of 
Abraham Lincoln, written on the same date: 

‘“‘The struggles of this age and succeeding ages for 
God and Man—Religion—Humanity and Liberty—with 
all their complex and grand relations—may they triumph 
and conquer forever, is my ardent wish and most fervent 
soul prayer. Feb. 23, 1858. Wm. H. Herndon.’’ 


The pew No. 20 occupied by Mr. Lincoln and family in the 
old building of the First Presbyterian Church, was procured 
by Mr. John W. Bunn and presented by him to that church. 
It is now the front pew in the center section of this church. 
To the present inscription should be added, in clear lettering 
on silver plate, the last paragraph, or better yet, all.of Presi-_ 
dent Lincoln’s last inaugural address. At least the following 
should be there: 


‘‘With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right,— 
let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the Nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for the widow, and his orphan; to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations.’’ 
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Also, as companion piece to this, engrave the full letter 
President Lincoln wrote to Thurlow Weed, eleven days after 
he delivered this inaugural address: 


‘‘Hixecutive Mansion, Washington. 
March 15, 1865. 
‘‘Dear Mr. Weed: 

Every one likes a compliment. Thank you for yours on 
my notification speech and on the recent inaugural ad- 
dress. 

I expect the latter to wear as well as,—perhaps better 
than,—anything I have produced; but I believe it is not 
immediately popular. 

Men are not flattered by being shown that there has 
been a difference of purpose between the Almighty and 
them. To deny it, however, in this case, is to deny that 
there is a God governing the world. It is a truth which I 
thought needed to be told, and as whatever of humiliation 
there is in it falls most directly on myself, I thought 
others might afford for me to tell it. 

Yours truly, 
A. Lincoln.”’ 


Mark the location of the several offices Lincoln occupied 
with his three law partners, giving their respective dates. 


Mark where the old Court House stood, on the northeast 
corner of the public square, where he first and last practised 
law in the Circuit Court. Mark the Supreme Court room in 
the old State House (now Court House), where the records 
show he appeared as attorney in one hundred and seventy- 
two cases during his twenty-four years of law practice. 


Mark in Representatives Hall of the old State Capitol 
building (now Court House), where he delivered from the 
speaker’s platform his speech on ‘‘A house divided against 
itself cannot stand,’’ and several other of his speeches of na- 
tional importance. 

Mark the room in the old State House where he first read 
privately to a few political friends, the complete text of the 
‘‘House divided, ete. etc.’? That room was then the State 
Library, where he spent much time—especially from 1854 to 
1860, as a regular library reader, or meeting his friends there 
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for social and political conferences. Also mark the room he 
occupied in the old State House after his election as Presi- 
dent, until his departure to Washington. 

Mark the position of room in the third story of the 
C. M. Smith store building on the south side of the public 
Square, where he wrote his first inaugural address, before 
leaving Springfield for Washington. 


Mark the place at the Wabash Railway station, in lasting 
granite, where he delivered his Farewell Address, and en- 
grave the full text of that address thereon.* 


Most important of all, next to the tomb itself, is the proper 
preservation of the Lincoln residence. As soon as the con- 
templated Lincoln Memorial Hall is completed and provision 
made there for an exhibit of Lincoln relics, restore the Lin- 
coln home to the furnishings it had in 1854 to 1861, as nearly 
as can possibly be done. Have this home kept for the Lincoln 
family’s memory, as Mount Vernon is kept today, just as the 
Washingtons had it while they lived there. 

Gather together in the new State Historical building about 
to be erected in this city, in a large, specially designed Lincoln 
Hall memorial room, all worthy souvenirs and relies of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that ean be collected from all sources. Most es- 
pecially should this Lincoln Hall have a complete collection of 
Abraham Lincoln’s busts, photographs, portraits, ete.; his 
writings, letters and speeches; the complete assemblage of 
all books and pamphlets and the life of Lincoln in all lan- 
guages, that have been published in the world; adding thereto 
from time to time, all such publications. This hall to be placed 
by the State in care of an active, well-qualified student of Lin- 
coln’s time and history. 


Senator Cullom, near the close of his long public service 
secured from Congress two million dollars he asked for, to 
erect in Washington a national memorial to President Lin- 
coln. My thoughts linger sadly over these sentences that men- 
tion the passing away of the great commoner at Washington 
with regrets that he had not begun sooner, so that he might 


*Since this appeal was brought into publication, the Springfield Chapter 
of Daughters of the American Revolution, on June 14, 1915, placed at the 
old Wabash Station, a granite stone with bronze tablet bearing the full text 
of this Farewell Address. 
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have more fully perfected all the plans he had so anxiously in 
view for that monument. In his last conscious moments his 
thoughts and words were of his interest in this memorial—its 
plans and erection—and thankfulness for the nation-wide 
sympathy with him in this subject. Hé greatly lamented leav- 
ing this labor of love unfinished. 

The last letter I had from him, written only a short time 
before his death, was to assure me that Mr. Lincoln’s Fare- 
well Address delivered here the morning he departed for 
Washington, and which had not been included in the first 
plans, should have an appropriate position given to it in the 
memorial, with the Gettysburg speech and the last inaugural 
address. Since Senator Cullom’s death I have had assur- 
ances that the memorial commission will place the tablet with 
this Farewell Address in a central position immediately be- 
hind the heroic bronze statue of Abraham Lincoln, thus giving 
it the most conspicuous position in the National Memorial 
Hall. ‘‘It is altogether fitting and proper’’ that this Address 
be placed in such prominence. These sentences were Mr. Lin- 
coln’s first words spoken on the threshold of his appearance 
in executive view as the Nation’s chief. They embody, as we 
now see, a Nation’s prelude by its Chief to the historic tragedy 
then ushering in. The words are no longer for the few he 
addressed them to in his home city, but—alike with him who 
spoke them—they belong te the ages! 


The nation has not been unmindful of the great services of 
President Lincoln. His fidelity and patriotism, his faith and 
hope, his inflexible purpose,—unshaken by disaster or defeat, 
—‘‘to achieve and cherish a just and lasting union of the 
States,’’ have now received prompt and gratifying recogni- 
tion by all the United States, in provision for this memorial 
monument at Washington. 

This national memorial admonishes our State and city to 
face their duty and presents the opportunity to arise to their 
privilege. Placing appropriately marked mementoes at the 
several localities in this city which can make voiceful and 
perennial here, all events associated with the life of Abraham 
Lincoln in his home town, is the part now remaining to be done 
by us, in honor and appreciation by our city and State, of 
our most illustrious citizen and the nation’s First American. 
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The North-West Territory 


By Cuarues A. Kent. 


The treaty of 1763 between France and England marking 
the end of the French and Indian War secured to the latter 
nation undisputed claim to the territory bounded by Spanish 
Florida on the south, the Atlantic Ocean on the east, the 
Mississippi River on the west, north to the Arctic Ocean. 
For two years after the treaty was signed, Pontiae’s War 
prevented the full establishment of English authority over 
this Illinois country, so the tri-color of France waved over 
Fort Chartres till late in 1765, when the British ensign was 
hoisted there. 

Soon thereafter the king of England proclaimed the country 
bounded by the Alleghanies, the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
and the thirty-fifth parallel on the south as ‘‘ Indian Country,”’ 
and directed settlers from the Atlantic seaboard colonies to 
refrain from entering the region. Following up such tacties 
as these, which added to the rapidly increasing friction be- 
tween England and her American subjects, his majesty, the 
king, in 1774 deliberately chose to attach all the territory 
north of the Ohio River and west as far as the Mississippi to 
the Province of Quebec, and French laws were to operate 
within its boundaries. ; 


The attention of settlers had been drawn to this region 
through and at the time of Washington’s sweeping victory 
over the French in the capture of Fort Du Quesne in 1755, 
thereby opening the way for colonial migration thither. Men 
who would build homes, adventurers and military leaders 
came flocking over the Alleghanies from Virginia chiefly, since 
the Potomac and Alleghany rivers afforded the best route 
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from that State, but also from New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. 

Under the provision and encouragement of the Quebec Act, 
French settlers, missionaries, and even local forms of goy- 
ernment predominated now for a time, strongly stimulated 
and supported by English direction, all too often through 
misrepresentation of the character and motives of the strug- 
gling pioneers who braved the terrors of Indian treachery 
and frontier hardships to establish homes in the western wil- 
derness. Under such a practice of the crown, the Indians were 
won over in many cases and at once and the same time turned 
against the settlers of English extraction from east of the 
mountains, and therein one can easily see how the Quebec Act 
of 1774 added much in precipitating the inevitable conflict, 
breaking into a war of revolt on the part of her American 
colonies, which came with determination and full fury in 1775. 
In many of the remote settlements and centers of French 
residence and military strength scattered about, the French 
were systematically misinformed as to the rise of the Ameri- 
can colonists against the mother country, and had been taught 
to dread the Virginia farmers and hunters and look upon 
them as perpetual enemies. 

Among those coming from Virginia were George Rogers 
Clark and Daniel Boone. A few months’ stay among the 
settlers of Kentucky convinced Clark of the attitude of the 
English government, and he resolved to hasten with all speed 
back to Patrick Henry, the governor of Virginia, and make 
the situation plain to him. 


The autumn of 1777 and the following winter brought three 
important events which were to have a distinctive bearing on 
western history. (a) Burgoyne, a British general command- 
ing the land forces in the eastern campaign of the Revolution, 
finding himself and army completely hemmed in at Saratoga 
by General Greene, surrendered with six thousand soldiers. 
England was now willing to grant the colonists everything 
except actual independence; (b) France entered into a treaty 
of alliance and friendship with the colonies the following 
February, wherein it was agreed that the war with England 
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should now continue till complete independence were ac- 
knowledged, and France was to give her powerful aid; (¢) the 
third important event was the act of the Continental Con- 
gress, then in session, in drafting a series of ‘‘Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union,’’ and sending a copy to 
each colony for ratification. 

Burgoyne’s complete defeat turned the attention of Eng- 
land in the war to western affairs, and the further encourage- 
ment of the French to look upon the Britishers as their friends 
and at the sea-board colonists as unspeakable enemies was in- 
dustriously carried forward. 

On the second day of the new year, 1778, Governor Henry 
commissioned Clark to fit out a command, and bestowed on 
the enterprise six thousand dollars as aid in the equipment. 
Organizing with much difficulty from the remnants of 
patriots yet left about the small towns of the State, most of 
the stronger men being already at the front in the struggle 
against the British along the ocean shore, Clark made his way 
at once westward to the wild, sparsely settled Illinois country, 
to seize control of it from the English, in whose hands it had 
been since 1765, when the French commandant surrendered 
Fort Chartres. <A crude organization of the motley command 
was effected by Clark on the present site of Cincinnati, then 
Fort Washington, the skilled and patriotic leader sifting the 
men, and allowing those to turn back who feared to go further, 
or whose interest in the final aim was waning. Eliminating 
those who now would retrace their steps, something like two 
hundred men—a veritable ‘‘Gideon’s Band,’’—started on the 
further advance. 

The English held Kaskaskia, fifty miles below St. Louis, on 
the east bank of the Mississippi River; Vincennes, on the east 
side of the Wabash, and Detroit, to the far northeast, on 
Lake St. Clair. The latter stronghold was the nearest base 
of supplies for the English, with Hamilton in command. 
Small French forces were nominally holding Kaskaskia and 
Vincennes, the former under Rocheblave. 

Clark’s victories were quite remarkable, Kaskaskia, Vin- 
cennes and Fort Chartres all falling readily into his hands, 
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for, on finding their captors friendly, instead of dreaded 
‘‘long-knives’’ and Kentucky barbarians, as they had been led 
to believe the settlers to the east and south across the Ohio to 
be, the simple-hearted French peasantry weicomed the new 
leadership that was to ‘‘do them good and not eyvil.’’ 


Mention has been made above of the drafting of the Articles 
of Confederation for submission to the several colonies by the 
congress of delegates in session at Philadelphia. Those were 
the days before the telegraph or other rapid means of rapid 
communication, and it is interesting to find that just a week 
before George Rogers Clark, with his raw recruits, landed at 
old Fort Massac, in southern Illinois, to march overland to 
take Kaskaskia, Maryland, through her delegates in Congress 
June 22, 1778, was proposing, and afterwards insisted as the 
price of her acceptance of the Articles, ‘‘that the boundaries 
of each of the States, as claimed to extend to the River Mis- 
sissippl, or South Sea, should be ascertained and restricted, 
and that property in the soil of the western territories be 
held for the common benefit of all the States.’’ 


Along with Maryland’s refusal to ratify the Articles until 
the ‘‘western lands’’ were surrendered to Congress, Dela- 
ware, another small State with no western claims, through 
her delegate speaking in the Continental Congress, February 
22, the following winter declared that ‘‘The United States in 
Congress assembled should and ought to have the power of 
fixing their western limits’’—a region ‘‘gained from the king 
of Great Britain, or the native Indians by the blood and treas- 
ure of all.’’ 


With a feeling that her militiamen under Clark had saved 
the western region from retention by the British, and with 
many poorly paid Revolutionary soldiers mustered out from 
the warfare with England in the campaigns along the Atlantic, 
Virginia planned the establishment of a land office in the ter- 
ritory beyond the Ohio, an action contrary to the best interests 
of the cause against England ‘‘during the continuance of the 
present war,’’ according to a measure of protest introduced in 
the Continental Congress October 30, 1779, requesting Vir- 
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ginia ‘‘to forbear settling or issuing warrants for unappro- 
priated lands.’’ 

The Revolution dragged a wearying course through the 
days and weeks and months. Arnold’s treason served to make 
the winter of 1779-80 one of the darkest days; it was a time 
to sorely try the resistance of. the Colonies; money was 
needed; all the Colonies were heavily in arrears in payment 
of their troops. Men ought, it seemed, come together in 
greater offensive alliance. But all the while within the walls 
of the State House at Philadelphia, the differences grew hap- 
pily less acute in the presence of the common foe, and in the 
clearer hope and vision of a new nation. 

So, after much discussion, mutual concession and agree- 
ment, a plan was outlined in Congress in October, 1780, where- 
by ‘‘unappropriated lands that may be ceded or relinquished 
to the United States . . . shall be disposed of for the 
common benefit . . . and be settled and formed into 
distinct republican States, which shall become members of the 
Federal Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, free- 
dom and independence as the other States . . . that nec- 
essary and reasonable expenses which any particular State 
shall have incurred since the commencement of the present 
war, in subduing any British posts, or in maintaining forts or 
garrisons within and for the defense or in acquiring any part 
of the territory that may be ceded or relinquished by the 
United States, shall be reimbursed.’’ 

New York, which had claimed rather largely, those some- 
what indefinitely, all the region west and northwest, ted off the 
following March, 1781, by restricting her western ‘boundaries 
and relinquishing her claims in lands to the west in order ‘‘to 
accelerate the Federal alliance.’’ Cornwallis surrendered at 
Yorktown the succeeding October, and active hostilities 
ceased. 


Two years later at Versailles a treaty was made recognizing 
the rights and bounds of the new nation, spread from the 
Mississippi River east to the Atlantic Ocean, and from Flor- 
ida, then in possession of the Spanish, on the south, to the St. 
Lawrence River and Great Lakes for the most part, on the 
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north. The English delegates to the treaty conference stood 
fast and firm for a line which should give their sovereign the 
title to the region north and west of the Ohio River, but the 
American delegates, Franklin and Jay, pointed out the prac- 
tical conquest of the area by Clark and his intrepid followers 
independent of the general Revolutionary campaigns of the 
war proper, with the result that the territory was thus per- 
manently saved, in the Treaty of Versailles, for the United 
States. The treaty of peace was followed by the cession one 
after the other of their western claims; by Virginia in 1784, 
Massachusetts in 1785, and Connecticut in 1786, although the 
latter State retained a rectangular ‘‘reserve’’ in northeast 
Ohio until 1800. In the faith that common justice would be 
meted out to all at the close of the war, Maryland had signed 
the Articles of Confederation in 1781, and the operation of the 
government under that instrument of authority at once began. 
Half a dozen years’ trial developed its inherent weaknesses, 
and in 1787 steps were taken to draft a workable form of gov- 
ernment—a National Constitution. The same year witnessed 
the promulgation of an ordinance for the direction of affairs 
and establishment of authority in the Northwest Territory. 

In the correspondence of General Washington appears a 
letter written on the very day of the signing of the Treaty 
of Versailles to James Duane, a member of Congress from 
New York, suggesting some changes in the maragement of 
the whites and Indians of the Northwest Territcry, and de- 
claring the time to be ripe for blocking out a State there. In 
his description he suggests two areas for statehood roughly 
corresponding to the present boundaries of Ohio and Michi- 
gan, with ‘‘a government sufficiently extensive to fulfill all 
public engagements, and to receive a large popuiation by 
emigrants.’’ 


On the 28rd of the following ey 1784, a committee report, 
drafted by Jefferson, suggested the division of the land into 
ten States, most of them bearing classical names which 
smacked of the very ancient,—as that movement at the time 
deeply affected American thought, such as Sylvania, Michi- 
gania, Polypotamia, Saratoga, etc . 
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Article five of the ordinance itself provided for forming 
‘‘not less than three nor more than five States,’’ but a careful 
study of subsequent events, from 1800, at the time of the first 
division, till 1858, when the last acre of the territory had been 
admitted to statehood, shows the letter of the ordinance de- 
parted from quite materially in readjusting the boundaries of 
every State of the area, and that ‘‘more than five States’’ were 
formed therefrom, the land west of the St. Croix River having 
been attached to Minnesota Territory March 3, 1849, and ad- 
mitted with it as part of the State in 1858. 

According to the ordinance, furthermore, ‘‘the Western 
State’’ was to be ‘‘bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio, and 
the Wabash rivers; a direct line drawn from the Wabash and 
Post Vincents (Vincennes), due north...(to Canada)...and 
(west) to the Lake of the Woods and Mississippi. The Middle 
State shall be bounded by said direct (Illinois-Indiana) 
line (on the west, the Ohio River on the south), by a direct 
line drawn due north from the mouth of the Great Miami River 
to the said territorial line (Canada). The Eastern State by the 
last mentioned direct (Indiana-Ohio) line, the Ohio (river), 
Pennsylvania and the said territorial (Canada) line.”’ 

It was still further provided that these three States might 
be altered to admit of ‘‘two other States’’ which would lie 
‘‘north of an east and west line drawn through the southerly 
bend or extreme of Lake Michigan.’’ Five States, were even- 
tually formed from the territory provided in the ordinance, 
but in the end not one was bounded exactly as stipulated in 
the famous fifth article of that historic document. 

By an act of Congress approved May 7, 1800, the first divi- 
sion of the territory was made. By the Treaty of Greenville, 
August 3, 1795, following Wayne’s overwhelming defeat of 
Little Turtle and his dusky confederates at the battle of Fal- 
len Timbers, a line had been run from the mouth of the Ken- 
tucky River in a northerly direction to Fort Recovery, now 
rebuilt and thus renamed, after St. Clair’s humiliating defeat 
there some years before. The new line of demarcation setting 
up two parts of the region followed the Greenville treaty line 
to Fort Recovery, thence due north to the international boun- 
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dary near the extreme northeast angle of what is now the 
Upper Peninsula of the State of Michigan. West of that line 
was to bear the name of ‘‘Indiana Territory,’’ with a seat of 
government at Vincennes on the Wabash; the remainder, east 
of the dividing line, bore the title, ‘‘Territory Northwest of 
the River Ohio,’’ with a government at Chillicothe. 

W. Hickey, in his ‘‘Constitution,’’ a work published in 1854 
rather close to national authority and encouragement, and 
going extensively into questions of constitutional history, 
speaking of Ohio says (page 413) : 

‘*An act to enable the people of the eastern division of 
said territory to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment was passed: and approved April 30, 1802, by which 
that State was allowed one representative in Congress. 
A constitution was accordingly formed on November 1, 
1802, and presented to Congress. 

‘““The said people having, on November 29, 1802, com- 
plied with the act of Congress, of April 30, 1802, whereby 
the said State became one of the United States, an act was 
passed and approved on February 19, 1803, for the due 
execution of the laws of the United States, ete., within 
that State.’’ 

This first Ohio constitution fixed the northern boundary 
through ‘‘the southerly extreme of Lake Michigan,’’ as men- 
tioned in the ordinance of 1787, and the constitutional con- 
vention in session at Chillicothe would doubtless have con- 
curred therein, but an old trapper sojourning in the town at 
the time of the convention declared strongly that Lake Michi- 
gan was further south than shown on most maps. 


Any extension of the boundary to the south would give the 
State a lesser frontage on Lake Erie, and the pushing of her 
north line farther north would proportionately extend her 
frontage along the lake. The Maumee River empties into the 
lake thereabouts, on whose north shore the flourishing com- 
mercial city of Toledo now stands. Ohio very much desired to 
have her north line intersect the lake at ‘‘the most northerly 
cape of the Miami (Maumee) Bay,’’ and the convention hast- 
ened to insert a provision to their ratification of the constitu- 
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tion, praying for such demarcation. The President of the 
United States, moreover, was directed by Congress to appoint 
a committee who should run the arc of a great circle eastward 
from the southern bend of Lake Michigan to determine the 
line, and the result was to move it to its present intersection 
with Lake Erie. Ohio was duly admitted to the Union, and it 
was assumed that Congress agreed to the shift in the boun- 
dary, since mention thereof was inserted in Ohio’s act en- 
abling her to become a State. By drawing the are of a great 
circle eastward as indicated, it would exactly intersect Lake 
Erie at ‘‘the most northerly cape of Miami Bay.’’ 

On January 11, 1805, the Territory of Michigan was erected 
out of the area east of the middle of Lake Michigan, and 
bounded on the south by an east and west line through the 
south end of that lake, and on the east and northward by a 
line roughly following the middle of Lake Huron, constituting, 
therefore, the present Lower Peninsula of Michigan. 

With Ohio relying on the language of her enabling act, 
which gave as her northern boundary a line touching ‘‘the 
most northerly cape of the Miami Bay,’’ and with the people 
of Michigan Territory believing that their southern boundary 
was according to the ordinance of 1787, on a direct east and 
and west line through the south end of Lake Michigan, there 
was sooner or later to be an inevitable controversy between 
Ohio and Michigan, and it has been sometimes alluded to as 
the ‘‘Toledo war,’’ though no blood was spilt in the strife. In 
common with every State of the group, Ohio soon realized the 
tremendous importance of as large a water front on the Great 
Lakes as could be secured under the permission of Congress. 
The possession of the mouth of the Maumee River and of the 
growing settlement of Toledo was worth fighting for, and the 
dispute occupied the minds of statesmen for several years, 

The people of Michigan Territory were not inclined to ac- 
cept the government engineer’s report of 1834, establishing 
the southern boundary of their territory as intersecting Lake 
Erie north of the mouth of the Maumee River. Without wait- 
ing for the customary enabling act formally to be offered them 
by Congress, a territorial convention assembled at Detroit in 
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May and June, 1835, adopted a State constitution wherein the 
demand was made upon Congress for the establishment of 
boundaries ‘‘in conformity to the-fifth article of the ordi- 
nance. . . . ’’ President Jackson in a special message 
the following December laid the matter before Congress for 
adjustment. Congress offered the people the Upper Penin- 
sula; Michigan refused the offer, and went so far as to com- 
pletely reject it, in a convention called to consider the matter 
in September, 1836. The vexed question was settled finally, 
however, but not at the time at all satisfactory to many people 
in the State, by an acceptance of the terms of Congress in a 
second convention called December 15, 1836, where the en- 
abling act of Congress was voted on and ratified by a majority 
of the citizens, and the Upper Peninsula, with its then un- 
known mighty wealth of copper deposits and iron ore awarded 
to Michigan, in compensation for her relinquishment of the so 
called ‘‘Toledo strip.’? The State was formally admitted to 
the Union January 26, 1837. 


February 8, 1809, Illinois Territory was organized, the east 
boundary to be the meridian of Vincennes, the Wabash River 
and the Ohio to its juncture with the Mississippi. The limits 
of Indiana were restricted to those of the present State except 
that part of what is now Door County, Wisconsin, and Delta, 
Alger, Schooleraft and parts of Chippewa counties in Michi- 
gan, were still attached to it, and with the further exception 
that a ten-mile strip north of the line running east and west 
through the southern bend of Lake Michigan was added to 
allow greater water frontage for the territory on Lake Michi- 
gan. In this instance, as in the case of practically all the 
States of the Northwest Territory, as the region grew to be 
better known, and commerce and population increased the pre- 
scribed lines of the ordinance of 1787 were deviated from to 
satisfy the demands of the several States. 


The greatest departure from the original lines was brought 
about with the admission of Illinois to statehood in 1818. In- 
diana had been admitted December 11, 1816, and her far north 
fragments had been attached to Michigan Territory. 
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In the enabling act admitting Illinois to the Union, Nathan- 
iel Pope, territorial congressman, urged the State’s admission, 
accompanied by a resolution to extend the north boundary 
sixty-one miles, to forty-two degrees and thirty minutes, with 
the argument that ‘‘the State, lying between the Mississippi 
Valley and the Lake Basin, and resting upon both, should be 
brought into relation with the States east by way of the lakes 
as well as the States south by way of the (Ohio) river.’’ Also, 
that if the mouth of the Chicago River were ineluded within 
her limits, the State would be interested in a canal connecting 
the two systems of waters, and in improving the harbor on the 
lake—an argument for the Illinois-Michigan waterway. He in- 
sisted upon the State’s rights to a lake frontage, and also 
used the argument that, from 1789 to 1861, was made to do 
duty in almost every kind of political emergency: namely, that 
if shut out from the northern waters, in case of a national dis- 
ruption, the interests of Illinois would be to join a southern or 
western confederacy, but that if a large part of it could be 
made dependent upon the commerce and navigation of the 
northern lakes, connected as they were with the eastern States, 
a rival interest would be set up to check the development of 
any coalition further west or south. Her interests would then 
be balanced, as it were, and her inclination turned toward the 
north.* A considerable population had grown up in what is 
now the northwest portion of the State, around Galena, inter- 
ested in the mineral deposits there, and the splendid soil of 
the entire sixty-one-mile strip enticed settlers who had come 
thither by way of the lakes and landed at the mouth of the 
Chicago River. This would produce increasing concern as to 
government, and while all legal recourse to restitution by Wis- 
consin was stopped by the admission of Illinois to the Union 
in 1818, the settlers, and perhaps more actively the politicians 
and territorial officials of the region, contended more or less 
actively for its re-attachment to Wisconsin, but they were all 
certainly doomed to final disappointment. The controversy 
ended only with the final admission of Wisconsin to statehood, 


*Hinsdale’s “Old Northwest.” 
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thus presenting a contention similar to that between Michigan 
and Ohio over the ‘‘Toledo strip.’’ 

As population began to pour into the new Louisiana Pur- 
chase beyond the Mississippi River, there was need for or- 
ganizing that area into smaller and more definite units, and in 
1834 that part north of the Missouri River and east of it, west 
to the White Earth River and north to the forty-ninth paral- 
lel, was added to Michigan Territory. With the legislation 
of Congress indicating an early settlement of Michigan’s 
stormy boundary affairs and her admission to statehood, Wis- 
consin Territory had been organized April 20, 1836, embracing 
all of Michigan Territory after admitting the State to the 
Union, which admission the following year, January 26, 1837, 
has been previously referred to in this paper. 


On the 12th of June, 1838, Iowa Territory was formed from 
that part of Wisconsin Territory west of the Mississippi River 
and of a line due north from the headwaters of that 
river to the Canadian boundary. Wisconsin retained the same 
limits as a territory for practically ten years, till on May 29, 
1848, shorn of the Upper Peninsula to enlarge and appease the 
State of Michigan for concessions in the Maumee-Toledo con- 
troversy, and stripped of fourteen counties by the admission 
of Illinois to statehood in 1818, she came into the Union, the 
last of the five entire States from the original ‘‘territory 
northwest of the River Ohio.’’ Wisconsin was to suffer a 
final additional amputation at the time of her own admission 
to the Federal Union, for the people of the St. Croix River 
valley to the west rather inclined to fusion with the new re- 
gion farther westward, and the State of Wisconsin was to 
have the St. Croix River, instead of the Mississippi as most of 
her western boundary, a line due north to the west extreme of 
Lake Superior completing the demarcation. The excluded 
area seems to have lain unaffiliated with any State or Terri- 
tory for nearly ten months, or until Minnesota Territory was 
organized March 3, 1849, when it was incorporated therein, the 
limits of Minnesota Territory on the north being the forty- 
ninth parallel, west to the White Earth River except the queer 
‘‘joe’’ near the Lake of the Woods, thence southward along 
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that river to the Missouri, thence following that stream to 
where the State of Lowa rests on its east bank, thence north- 
erly to Lowa’s northwest corner, east to the Mississippi, and 
finally up that stream to its junction with the St. Croix River. 

Towa was admitted as a State December 28, 1846. 

On the admission of Minnesota, within her present bounda- 
ries, as a State May 11, 1858, the very last acre of the original 
Northwest Territory had finally assumed the full dignity of 
statehood in the Federal Union of States—five entire States, 
with a large fraction helping to make another—Minnesota. 
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HERBERT SPENCER SALISBURY 
Grand Nephew of Joseph Smith. 


The Mormon War in Hancock County 


By Herpert SPENCER SALISBURY. 


The author of this article, who is a member of the Topsfield (Mass.) His-. 
torical Society, the Illinois State Historical Society, and Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, is a native of Hancock County, and has made “Mormon” 
history a study for over forty years, and in that time has received the 
testimony of many people, now deceased, who were residents of Hancock 
County during the Mormon Period. 

Senator L. Y. Sherman introduces him to the readers of the Illinois State 
Historical Society Journal, as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE. 
Washington, D. C. 


Springfield, Illinois, June 16th, 1915. 

I have known Herbert Spencer Salisbury for many years. I was once a 
near neighbor of his when I lived at Macomb. He is a graduate of Carthage 
College, a post-graduate of the University of Illinois, and has been a county 
officer of Hancock County. He possesses an intimate knowledge of affairs 
and places in northwestern Illinois. It is a pleasure to me to introduce him 
to the public who may read his writings. 

(Signed) LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN. 


On account of the many inaccurate things written about the 
“‘Mormons,’’ as the Latter Day Saints are popularly called, I 
feel it necessary to be careful and exact in my statements and 
give references to all authorities cited. 

By consultation of the Historical Collections of the Tops- 
field Historical Society, the Journals of the Massachusetts 
Colonial Congress and other New England histories and gene- 
alogies, we find that the first paternal ancestor of Joseph 
Smith to arrive in the New World was Robert Smith, an Eng- 
lish Puritan, who came to New England in 1638. Joseph 
Smith’s great grandfather, Samuel Smith, Gentleman, was a 
member of the Massachusetts General Court, as a representa- 
tive from Topsfield in Essex County; was later a member of 
the Essex County Convention, called to consider Gen. Gage’s 
hated proclamation and was an Essex County representative 
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in both the first and second Colonial Congresses of Massachu- 
setts. He also was chairman of a local tea committee, member 
of the Massachusetts Committee of Safety during the Revolu- 
tion, ete., while his son, Asahel Smith, grandfather of the 
prophet, was a captain of Minute Men who marched at the 
Lexington alarm, and also to the siege of Boston." 


Luey Mack, mother of Joseph Smith, was a direct descend- 
ant of John Mack, Scotch Covenanter, who came to New Eng- 
land to escape religious persecution and founded the noted 
Lynne, Connecticut, Mack family. Luey Mack’s father, Solo- 
mon Mack, was born in 1752, was a member of Israel Putnam’s 
company in the French and Indian War, and afterwards 
served in the Revolution.” 


John Howard Todd, A.B., Randall Parrish, and other his- 
torians of merit, erroneously accuse Joseph Smith of being 
of low origin, but the above cited records show that his pater- 
nal ancestors were the Curtis, French, Gould, Towne and 
Smith families of Topsfield, Massachusetts, while on the dis- 
taff side he was descended from the Mack, Colby, Huntley, 
Loomis, Gates, Cone, Olmstead, Brainard and Spencer fami- 
lies; all noted not only for their distinguished Crusader, Puri- 
tan, or Covenanter ancestry, of noble blood and uncompro- 
mising principles, but also for their prominence as founders 
of New England colonies, officers and soldiers in Colonial and 
Indian Wars, and in the American Revolution. , 


Joseph Smith inherited along with the characteristics, ten- 
dencies and teachings of these noted families, about ten or 
twelve Scotch and English coats of arms. In the light of these 
facts, it does not appear so extraordinary that Joseph Smith 
should start a religious reformation and contend for his rights 
and his cause, undeterred by persecution and even death 
itself, which reached him so tragically in the historic city of 
Carthage, two blocks from where this is written. 


1—See records of the Illinois Society, Sons of the American Revolution 
under membership of Fred M. Smith, of Independence, Mo., grandson 
of the prophet. 

2—See Tremain & Toole’s Five Colonial Families, History of Gilsum, N. H., 
Records of the S. A. R. as above, ete. 


HYRUM AND JOSEPH SMITH 
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When Joseph Smith led his band of New England patriots 
to western Missouri, in the early thirties, and began preach- 
ing against slavery, the Missourians received them as they 
did that other New England abolitionist, John Brown, with 
fire and sword. 

Senator O. F. Berry, in his lecture before the Illinois State 
Historical Society in 1906, says, pages 89, 90°: ‘‘In the 
meantime they were preaching against slavery. . . . It 
is sufficient here to say that it is not strange that talking and 
preaching against slavery as they did, both publicly and pri- 
vately, they aroused the enmity of the Southern slaveholder, 
and they were driven out of Missouri, not on account of their 
religious teachings, in any particular, but because of their 
political doctrines and while I am informed that many of their 
ablest men insisted that it would be wise to refrain from 
teaching or preaching against the cruelty of slavery, most of 
the elders and preachers refused to do so and it resulted in 
great persecution and the final driving out of Missouri of 
Smith and his followers. From there they came to Hancock 
County, Illinois, which was the headquarters of the Mormon 
Church from 1839 to 1846.’ 

Senator Berry, while not connected in any way with the 
Smith family, or to any Mormon Church, has resided in Han- 
cock County since childhood and enjoyed unequalled oppor- 
tunities for the study of Mormon history and with his per- 
mission I will quote, further, from his excellent lecture, to 
show the true difficulties under which the Mormons labored 
here. Senator Berry’s able researches are in peculiar con- 
trast with the writings of some Illinois historians who repeat 
the enraged Missouri pro-slavery advocates’ charge that the 
Mormons were driven from the State on account of the crimes 
they had committed. 

At Nauvoo the Latter Day Saints built up a city, which is 
said to have contained nearly 20,000 inhabitants, started a 
university in true New England style, just as the New Eng- 
landers started colleges at Galesburg, ete., and prohibited sa- 
loons, a thing unheard of in a city of that size at that period. 


8—Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society, 1906. 
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Among the New York and New England people in Nauvoo 
at that time, the records show members of the following noted 
families: Hancock, Whitney, Pratt, Sherman, Grant, Put- 
nam, Cutler, Johnson, Butterfield, Lyon, Aldrich, Colby, Cole, 
Cook, Whiteside, Bond, Salisbury, Yale, Gates, Rolfe, Perry, 
Cleveland, VanBuren, Booth, Green, etc., all abolitionists, and 
descendants of Puritans, Covenanters and Revolutionary pa- 
triots, and many of them direct descendants of British no- 
bility. 

Ylark E. Carr tells us in ‘‘The Illini’ that ninety per cent 
of the people of Illinois at that period were of southern origin 
and southern sympathizers. That abolitionists were not tol- 
erated in the State outside of Galesburg, Princeton, Chicago, 
and a few other places. Elijah P. Lovejoy, the New England 
abolitionist, was killed by a pro-slavery mob at Alton, Illinois, 
seven years before Joseph Smith was killed at Nauvoo by a 
similar mob, and Carr tells us in ‘‘The Illini”? that Owen 
Lovejoy in preaching against slavery in Princeton, Illinois, 
was in danger of assassination. Colonel Carr further states 
that the eastern abolitionists, although men of education and 
refinement, were regarded by the large majority of Llinois 
people with dread and suspicion and as unpopular and dan- 
gerous fanatics, potential murderers and thieves, to be de- 
rided and scoffed at, shunned and despised as social and polit- 
ical outeasts*. I think that it was from this feeling of antag- 
onism so graphically described by Mr. Carr that the terrible 
‘‘Mormon”’ stories originated, some of which are still cireu- 
lated, and extracts of which still crop out in Carthage com- 
mencement essays, written by descendants of the old pro-slav- 
ery families who have no idea of the real cause of the enmity 
between their southern-born ancestors and the New England 
born ‘‘Mormons.’’ 

Senator Berry in his above quoted lecture before our State 
Historical Society, says that while their preaching against 
other denominations had much to do with their expulsion 
from Ohio that he reached the conclusion after careful exami- 
nation, ‘‘that it was not religious controversies that led to the 


4—Carr’s The Illini, pages 422-8, third edition, 1904. 
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Mormon trouble in Hancock County, but that it was purely 
political.’’ 

The Latter Day Saints vastly outvoted the southern settlers 
in Hancock County, who of course bitterly resented abolition- 
ist domination. We read on page 313 of ‘‘The Illini,’” refer- 
ring to conditions before the Civil War: ‘‘Do not make a 
mistake. The sympathies of most of the Illinois people are 
with the South and right here in Illinois they will fight for 
the South; if there is to be war it will begin in the counties 
running east, beginning with Hancock on the Mississippi.’’ It 
was very evident the old settlers in Hancock County and 
the Mormons could not get along together and of course many 
false accusations were made, almost every crime committed 
in the county was attributed to the Mormons, and while some 
criminals may have sought refuge in Nauvoo, the great mass 
of testimony from old-time lawyers, business men, and far- 
mers of Hancock County, prove that the Latter Day Saints 
were law-abiding people and good, sober citizens. 

One respected old settler near Fountain Green made affida- 
vit that bogus cattle raids were enacted in that vicinity and 
used by those in the plot to convince the neighbors that the 
‘“‘Mormons’”’ were trying to steal their cattle. 


Joseph Smith was several times arrested and tried outside 
of Nauvoo and found not guilty. At one time he was ar- 
raigned at Quincy before Judge Stephen A. Douglas, the 
‘‘Little Giant,’’ charged with treason to the State of Missouri 
and defended by O. H. Browning, afterwards United States 
Senator. Judge Douglas declared him innocent and set him 
free. 

All reliable evidence shows that Joseph Smith had nothing 
to do with polygamy, which was afterwards started by 
Brigham Young in Utah.* Hon. Clark EK. Carr in ‘‘My Day 
and Generation,’’ pages 33-34, edition 1902, tells of Governor 
Yates accusing Brigham Young to his face of starting 


polygamy. 


5—Carr’s The Illini, third edition, 1904. 
6—See Lutheran Woman’s Work, July 1913; Address of Senator O. F. Berry 


on above, etc. 
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The Latter Day Saints who remained in Hancock County 
reorganized the church with the prophet’s son Joseph at their 
head, and used every means at their command to help the 
government stamp out polygamy. They are today a law-abid- 
ing and respected people, using the Bible and the Book of 
Mormon as their text-books. The Book of Mormon positively 
forbids polygamy. 

Nive hundred of the ‘‘Mormons’’ enlisted in one United 
States regiment for the Mexican War in 1846. Many of those 
in the Reorganized Church were Union soldiers in the Civil 
War, including the prophet’s brother, W. B. Smith, and two 
of his nephews, D. ©. 8. Millikin of the 118th Illinois, and 
D. ©. Salisbury, father of the author of this article, who served 
three years in the 16th [linois, as corporal, Company C, and 
captured a Confederate flag at Utica, Missouri, from those 
same people who maltreated his parents in the thirties, which 
flag can be seen in the Capitol at Springfield today, bearing his 
name, The prophet’s grandson, Joseph G. Smith, is a Spanish 
War veteran, and the prophet’s grandson, Prof. Fred M. 
Smith, of Independenee, Mo., graduate of the University of 
lowa, post-graduate of Clark University, ete., now president 
of the Reorganized Church, is a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, They are surely patriotic. 

Hlon, George Hdmunds, aged lawyer of Carthage, now de- 
coased, said to Senator Berry (page 97 of above quoted lec-, 
ture): ‘Lean say of the Mormon population, so far as I knew 
them, that L think I never knew so industrious, frugal and 
virtuous a set of people as they were.’’ 


Senator Berry says (page 92, 93 of his lecture before the 
State Historical Society: ‘The reason I have here stated that 
I did not believe that Joseph Smith and Hyrum Smith taught 
polygamy is, that more of the immediate family live here, 
possibly, than in any other locality. Several of their sisters 
live here and a large number of their nephews. The followers 
of Brigham Young have frequently come here to interview 
thom on this subject and have repeatedly been told that Joseph 
did not so teach, I have been unable to find any person who 
over heard either of them so teach and the further fact re- 
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mains that his son and legal successor does not teach this 
doctrine. The Reorganized Church, of which he claims to be 
the spiritual successor, and who has been determined by the 
courts to be the legal successor of Joseph Smith, the prophet, 
does not so teach, and they are as bitter in their denunciation 
of polygamy as any other denomination.’’ 

‘‘There are in this county quite a large number of members 
of the Reorganized Church, and as citizens of the community 
they stand very high. There resided in this county, until her 
death, Catherine Smith Salisbury, sister of the prophet. The 
writer knew her personally, has been in her house many times 
and has grown up from boyhood days with her sons and grand- 
sons, and the world would be wonderfully well off if all women 
were as good as Catherine Smith Salisbury.’’ 


The foregoing, together with a large mass of other evidence 
which THe JournaL cannot give space for me to introduce, 
has convinced the author that the irreconcilable political dif- 
ferences that existed between the Southerners and the New 
Englanders prior to the Civil War, and which caused the Civil 
War, also caused the Mormon War, in Hancock County. Han- 
cock County is rich in descendants of old colonial families, and 
today the descendants of the colonial families of New England 
who came here as ‘‘Mormons,”’’ fraternize on equal terms with 
the Hancock County descendants of the First Families of Vir- 
ginia, intermarry with them and count them as their dearest 
friends. The war is over! 
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Soldiers of the American Revolution Buried in 
Illinois 


Researcu Maps By Mrs. BE. S. Waker. 


Sr. Cuarr County. 


When Illinois was admitted to the Union in 1818, nine-tenths 
of the population was south of the geographical center, and 
the entire State north of where Shelbyville now is, was almost 
a wilderness, there being few settlements. 

To Randolph and St. Clair counties belong the honor of 
the earliest settlements, and in these two counties are a larger 
number of Revolutionary soldiers buried than in any counties 
of the State. 

Eleazer Allen was a native of Connecticut, born in 1755. 
He enlisted May 1, 1775 for eight months with Capt. James 
Chapman; again Jan. 1, 1776, for one year under the same 
captain, and with Col. Samuel Parsons in what was known as 
‘*Parson’s Continentals.’’ He was in the battles of New 
York, King’s Bridge, and White Plains. 

He early came to Illinois, settling in St. Clair County, where 
he applied for a pension. He died in 1828 and is buried in 
Shiloh Precinct. is 

Nathaniel Bell was born March 15, 1755, in Warren County, 
North Carolina. He enlisted in Anson County, April 1, 1776, 
serving fourteen months under Capt. Thomas Potts, Col. Isaac 
Huger, South Carolina troops; he enlisted again September, 
1781, for two months with Capt. Harris, Col. William Loften, 
North Carolina troops. He came to Illinois, settling in St. 
Clair County, where he died January 17, 1835. 


Thomas Brady was a resident of Cahokia before the Revo- 
ution. Learning of the struggle of the colonies, he raised a 
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small company of men in 1777 and marched to St. Joseph, 
Michigan. They captured the garrison, but returning, they 
were overtaken at Calumet and in a skirmish which ensued, 
two were killed and Brady was taken prisoner. The following 
year he escaped and finally reached Cahokia. He served under 
Col. Clark and was elected sheriff of St. Clair County. He 
died in Cahokia. 

M. Boismenue was one of the soldiers with Thomas Brady 
in the expedition against St. Joseph, Michigan. He was 
wounded and remained with the Indians all winter, returning 
to Cahokia in the spring. He also served with Col. Clark. He 
died in Cahokia. 

Mrs. Thomas Brady was better known as Madam La Compt. 
She was born of French parents in 1734, at St. Joseph, Mich- 
igan. She removed to Cahokia, Illinois, in 1770. She ren- 
dered distinct service to the Americans by preventing Indian 
outbreaks during the Revolutionary War. After the death of 
Mr. Brady she took the name of her second husband, La 
Compt. She died in 1848 in Cahokia, aged 109 years. 

Joseph Carr was born in Virginia in 1752, served in the 
Virginia troops. After the war he came to Illinois in 1793, 
settling in Freeburg, St. Clair County, where he died March 
6, 1817. 

John Collinsworth was born in Virginia in 1761 and served 
with the Virginia troops. After the war he removed to Clai- 
borne County, Tennessee, and from there came to St. Clair 
County, Illinois, where he died. He was pensioned. 

John Conn was a soldier with Colonel Clark. He settled 
in Cahokia and died there in 1780. 

Joseph Jones was a native of Maryland. He enlisted May 
30, 1778, for three years in Pulaski’s Loyal Legion. He served 
as a substitute from Anne Arundel County, Maryland. He 
came to St. Clair County, Illinois, to reside and died there 
August 26, 1826. He was pensioned in St. Clair County in 
1823. 

Thomas Knighten was a native of South Carolina; was ser- 
geant in the Continental troops. He came to St. Clair County, 
Illinois, and died there. He was born in 1750; was pensioned. 
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Joseph Lambert was from Virginia and served from that 
State. He came to St. Clair County, Illinois, to reside, where 
he died. 

Risdon Moore. The Moore family came to America from 
Wales in 1732, settling in Delaware. Risdon Moore served in 
the Delaware troops during the war. After the war, he went 
to North Carolina, and from there to Georgia. In 1812 he 
came to Illinois, settling in St. Clair County. He was speaker 
of the Illinois House of Representatives in 1814, and was a 
member of the First, Third and Fourth Legislatures. He was 
strongly opposed to making Illinois a slave State. He died 
in 1828 and is buried three miles east of Belleville. 

Rev. Edward Mitchell was born in Cecil County, Maryland, 
August 3, 1760; removed with his parents to Virginia, settling 
in Fineastle, Botetourt County. He enlisted first as a private, 
then corporal, and was made captain of the First Virginia 
Rifles; was in the battles of Guilford Court House and Haw 
River. He was also quartermaster in Col. William Campbell’s 
regiment. He came to St. Clair County, Llinois, in 1818, 
settling at Turkey Hill. He died December 3, 1837, and is 
buried on a farm near Belleville. 

Tieutenant James Mitchell was born in Cecil County, Mary- 
land, March, 1727. He was the father of Edward, and came 
with him to St. Clair County, Illinois, in 1818. He served in 
the Albemarle Barracks, was also in the battles of Guilford 
Court House and Clover Lick, May 1, 1780. Is buried near 
Belleville. 

Captain Joseph Ogle was born in Virginia. He commanded 
a company of Virginia troops. His commission was signed by 
Patrick Henry and is now in the possession of a descendant. 
He came to Illinois in 1785 from Wheeling, Virginia, settling 
first in New Design. In 1802 he was a pioneer in locating in 
Ridge Prairie, near the present town of O’Fallon, where he 
died in 1821. Captain Ogle was one of the prominent citizens 
of St. Clair County. 

William Padfield was born in Maryland. He enlisted in the 
Revolutionary War and served as a driver of a provision 
wagon. He removed to Kentucky, and from there came in 
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1815 to Illinois, settling in Summerfield, where he died, aged 
75 years, and is buried three miles south of Summerfield. 

David Phillips was born in Orange County, North Carolina, 
in 1755. He served in the North Carolina troops, but after 
the war removed to Kentucky, and then to St. Clair County, 
Illinois, settling on Richland Creek, north of Belleville. He 
died in 1826 on the farm where he settled. 

Captain James Piggott was born in Connecticut. He served 
in the privateering business; removed to Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, where he commanded a company, being 
made captain April 6, 1776, serving under General St. Clair. 
He was in the battles of the Brandywine, Saratoga and other 
skirmishes. He followed General St. Clair to the west and was 
placed in command of Fort Jefferson, five miles below the 
mouth of the Ohio River. He came to St. Clair County and 
established a fort in 1783, west of Columbia, Monroe County. 
In 1795 he built a ferry between East St. Louis and St. Louis. 
He died in Kast St. Louis in 1799. 

John Prime (or Primm) was born in Stafford County, Vir- 
ginia. He served in the Virginia troops and was pensioned 
for service. He came to St. Clair County, Illinois, in 1803, 
settling near Belleville, where he died in 1836, aged 87 years. 
He was present at the surrender of Cornwallis. 

John Pulliam was born in Botetourt County, Virginia. He 
served in the Virginia troops in the war; removed to Kentucky 
and from there came to New Design, Monroe County, in 1796. 
Later he lived in Fayetteville, St. Clair County, where he 
died in 1813. 

Martin Randleman was native of South Carolina, and 
served from that State in the Revolutionary War. He came 
to Illinois in 1801 and a year later settled in Belleville. He 
drew a pension in 1831, and died in St. Clair County. 

Hosea Riggs was born in Virginia in 1760. He served in 
the Pennsylvania line of troops. He came to Illinois in 1796, 
settling in the American Bottom, Monroe County; later he 
removed to St. Clair County and lived two miles east of Belle- 
ville, where he died October 29, 1841, very aged. He was an 
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exhorter in the Methodist Church and was the first minister 
of that denomination in the county. 

Larkin Rutherford was one of George Rogers Clark’s sol- 
diers ; was at the storming of Fort Sackville in 1779. He came 
to St. Clair County in 1800, settling north of Belleville, where 
he resided for many years, and where he died. 

Benjamin West was born in Maryland in 1743. He removed 
to Botetourt County, Virginia, and entered the service there. 
He was on the staff of Gen. George Washington. He came to 
Illinois in 1818, settling in St. Clair County, near Belleville. 
He died there, a very aged man. 


THE FRENCH IN ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 


Many French inhabitants of St. Clair County rendered serv- 
ice to Col. George Rogers Clark. Some remained in the 
county after the close of the war, while many removed to other 
States and died there. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
following lived and died in St. Clair County: 

Michel Beauliew was a justice in Clark’s court and later 
was elected justice in the court of the district in 1779. He 
died in Cahokia soon after this date. 

Antoine and Joseph Cesire, father and son, were from 
Lachine, Canada. Both aided Colonel Clark. Antoine was 
the most important citizen in Cahokia in 1778. He died in 
1779. Joseph was one of the justices in 1781. 

Jean Bte. Dubuque was a native of Montreal. He was sev- 
eral times elected justice and greatly aided Clark. After the 
close of the war he was made commandant. : 

Antoine Giradin was a prominent citizen of the community. 
He was a justice in Clark’s court, and was elected a justice 
of the court of the District of Cahokia in 1779, serving several 
times in this office. He died in 1802. 

Turanjeau Godin gave financial aid to the Americans and 
was a justice in Clark’s court; also appointed captain at 
Cahokia. His heirs were living in 1783 in Cahokia. 

Jean Bte. La Croix gave financial aid to the Americans, and 
was a justice in Clark’s court. 
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Joseph Peltier was a soldier under Colonel Clark. He re- 
mained in Illinois and was living in St. Clair County after the 
close of the war; was a member of the militia in 1790. 

Francis Trottier was one who gave financial aid to the 
Americans, and was made commandant of Cahokia. He died 
in Cahokia previous to 1783. 

Jean Bte. Saucier was a military engineer. He came to Illi- 
nois at an early day and planned Fort de Chartres in 1752. 
He removed to Cahokia. His son, named for him, was one of 
the first judges in Cahokia. He died in Cahokia. 


Jo Daviess County. 


Rev. Samuel Mitchell was born in Cecil County, Maryland, 
in 1764. He removed to Fincastle, Botetourt County, Vir- 
ginia, where he entered the service. He came to Illinois in 
1817 and lived for a time in St. Clair County. He removed to 
Galena, Illinois, where he died, very aged. He was a Metho- 
dist minister and preached until he was past 80 years of age. 


ApaMms County. 


John Cotton was born in South Carolina in 1753. He en- 
listed at Camden under Captain William McClintock and Col- 
onel Thomas Sumter. He was sergeant of his company; was 
wounded in the shoulder and was discharged at Augusta, 
Georgia, three months after the close of the war. He came 
to Adams County, Illinois, to reside, where he died, leaving 
a large family of children. He was pensioned. 

Henry Covell was a native of Connecticut. He enlisted at 
Danbury as a ‘‘Minute Man” in April, 1775, serving until 
December with Captain Noble Benedict, Colonel David Water- 
bury; enlisted again in the summer of 1781 for one year and 
five months under Captain Solomon Woodworth, Colonel Mar- 
inus Willett of New York; marched from Fort Plain to Ger- 
man Flats, where on September 7, 1781, their company was 
all captured or killed by the Indians. Covell with four others, 
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was carried to Fort Niagara and turned over to the British. 
Covell was kept in close confinement for one year and three 
months in different parts of Canada until December, 1782, 
when he was sent to Boston, where he was discharged. After 
the war he removed to New York City and in 1832 came to 
Adams County, Illinois, to reside. He was born in 1747 and 
died in Adams County, very aged. 

Stephen Jones was born in New Jersey. He enlisted in 
Captain Cornelius Williams’ company, Second Regiment, 
Essex County. Coming to Lllinois, he settled in Adams Coun- 
ty, where he died, very aged, and is buried in Quincy in the 
Second Ward. 

Samuel Shaw was born in Ireland in 1756. Coming to Amer- 
ica, he joined the Continental Army, enlisting from Cumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania. He enlisted four times; in 1776, 
for two months with Captain Clarke, Colonel Frederick 
Watts; second, for four months in 1777 under Captain David 
Mitchell; third time for three months in 1778, with Captain 
William Blaine, Colonel Samuel Lyon, and the fourth time for 
two months, in 1778, under the same officers. 

He was in the battles of White Marsh and Gulf Mills. 

Coming to Adams County, Illinois, he applied for a pension 
in 1832, and only lived until July 1, 1833, 77 years of age at the 
time of his death. He is buried in Adams County. 

Charles Shepherd was a native of Pennsylvania, where he 
enlisted in the Pennsylvania Artillery, Fourth Regiment, serv- 
ing from February, 1777, to November 3, 1783. He removed 
to New York after the war and was in Schenectady County in 
1818. He removed to Adams County, Illinois, where he died 
and is buried in Quincy in the Third Ward. 

David Strahan was born in North Carolina March 1, 1755. 
He served in the North Carolina troops, and received a pen- 
sion for his services. He came to Illinois to reside, first in 
Morgan County, then removed to Adams County, where he 
died in 1838, and is buried about four miles southeast of Clay- 
ton in the Baptist Cemetery. 

Dr. Daniel Wood was a native of New York. He served as 
a surgeon in William Malcolm’s Additional Continental Regi- 
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ment from March, 1777, to April, 1779, New York troops. His 
son, John Wood, born at Moravia, New York, December 20, 
1798, came to Illinois, and resided in Adams County, being 
the founder of the city of Quincy, and was elected lieutenant- 
governor of the State in 1856. On the death of the Governor, 
William H. Bissell, March 18, 1860, John Wood succeeded to 
the office and served out the remainder of the term to January, 
1861. During this time he removed the remains of his father, 
Dr. Daniel Wood, to Quincy, where he lies buried in the Wood- 
land cemetery. Dr. Wood died in Cayuga County, New York, 
aged 92 years. 


Monroe Country. 


Shadrach Bond, Sr., was born near Baltimore, Maryland. 
He came west with George Rogers Clark, being sergeant of 
his company. In 1781 he returned to Illinois. Before leaving 
Virginia, in conversation with Hosea Briggs, he remarked that 
they might represent the Illinois country in the Legislature. 
Shadrach Bond was a member of the first General Assembly 
of the territory which convened west of the Ohio River after 
the Revolutionary War, and served four times; was also 
elected justice of St. Clair County. He is buried in the old 
graveyard on the bluff above his residence. He was the uncle 
of the Shadrach Bond who was the first governor of the State 
of Illinois. 

Ebenezer Bourn was born in Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1753. 
He was on an exploring and hunting expedition on the Ohio 
River when he enlisted under Colonel George Rogers Clark in 
1778 for fourteen days, Captain William Harrod, Colonel 
George Rogers Clark. He again enlisted for fourteen months 
with Captain John Williams, Col. Montgomery, and Colonel 
William Lynn. He died August 29, 1839, in Harrisonville, 
Monroe County. 

James Garretson was one of Clark’s soldiers. Returning 
to Virginia, he came back to Illinois in 1781, settling near 
Waterloo, and later in Moredock, where he died. 

Piere Giradot was one who greatly aided the American 
cause. He was made commandant of St. Phillippe, and served 
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as justice. He died before 1783 as his widow is given as the 
head of the family in 1783. 

Andrew Hilton was a native of Maryland, born in Charles 
County in 1757. He served three months with Captain Charles 
Mills, and Col. Hawkins; again enlisting for six months under 
Captain Henry Bowman, Col. Hawkins. He came to Illinois, 
settling in Monroe County, where he drew a pension. He died 
in Monroe County. 

Robert Kidd took part in the capture of Fort Gage under 
Clark. He settled in Monroe County in 1781 in Renault Town- 
ship and died there in 1849. 

James Leman was born in Berkeley County, Virginia, in 
1760. He enlisted in 1777, was in the battle of White Plains, 
serving two years. He came to Illinois, settling in New De- 
sign, Monroe County, which place he founded. His house, 
built of brick, is still standing and near the home is the old 
cemetery where he is buried. He died January 9, 1823. 

Lieutenant Henry Levens, Sr., was from Pennsylvania, but 
served in the Virginia line of troops. He was born March 26, 
1740. He came to [Illinois and resided in Morgan County, but 
removed to Monroe County and died in February, 1835. 

George Lunsford was born in. Virginia June 8, 1762. He 
was one of the soldiers with Colonel George Rogers Clark, who 
with his command captured Kaskaskia and Prairie du Rocher 
in 1778. George Lunsford enlisted again, January 20, 1780, 
and was discharged February 18, 1783. He lies buried in the 
Palmier graveyard, about two and one-half miles west from 
the town of Columbia, Monroe County. 

James McRoberts was born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1760. 
He came to America and enlisted in the Continental Army 
when only 18 years of age, serving to the close of the war. He 
came to Kaskaskia in 1786; in 1797 he resided in Mayesville; 
was a highly respected citizen. His son, Samuel McRoberts, 
was elected United States Senator from Illinois in 1841. 

Michael Miller came from Pennsylvania in 1800, settling 
south of the Moore tract. He served in the Virginia line of 
troops and was pensioned. 
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Captain James Moore was born in Maryland in 1750. He 
came from Kentucky with George Rogers Clark, but returned 
to his old home. Later he was the leader of a colony, coming 
to Illinois in 1781 and settled at Belle Fontaine, near Water- 
loo in Monroe County. He received his commission as cap- 
tain from Governor Patrick Henry. He died on the old Moore 
farm and lies buried in the Belle Fontaine cemetery, one mile 
south of Waterloo. 

Peter Rogers was born in New London, Connecticut, in 
1758. He enlisted in 1775, serving until a short time before 
the close of the war. He was a musician, serving as ‘‘Fife 
Major.’’ He was with Captain William Coit in a cruise on an 
armed schooner, when they captured a sloop and a schooner. 
He was in the battles of Germantown and Monmouth, serving 
under Capt. Gibbs, on Gen. Washington’s Life Guards, with 
Colonel John Durkee. He came to Illinois and resided in 
Waterloo, Monroe County. He was a great patriot and in the 
campaign of 1840, though an aged man, took an active interest 
in the campaign, making speeches and in other ways showing 
his interest. He died very aged, and is buried in Waterloo. 

Joseph Wright was a native of Virginia, born in 1760, in 
Mecklenburg County. He enlisted March, 1780, for three 
months with Captain John Thompson, Col. Glenn; enlisted 
again in 1781 for three months under Captain Paul Waddleton 
—Col. Glenn. He came to Monroe County to reside and there 
applied for a pension. The date of his death is not known. 


Cuay County. 


Clay County is honored by being the burial place of three 
soldiers of the American Revolution. They lived to be very 
aged and had the respect of the citizens of Clay County. 

Samuel Parks was a native of Virginia, where he enlisted to 
serve in the Virginia troops. He received a pension and boun- 
ty warrants. After the war he came to Illinois, settling in 
Clay County, where he died very aged, as he was 93 years of 
age in 1840. 

Moses Johnson served in the Virginia troops, enlisting in 
1777 under Captain Alexander Morgan in Company 2, Second 
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Virginia Regiment, Colonel Alexander Spotswood. He came 
to Illinois and resided in Clay County, living to be over 100 
years of age. 

Nathaniel West was born in Baltimore County, Maryland, 
May 6, 1750. He entered the service while living on Cross 
Creek, Virginia, in the fall of 1778, under Col. Crawford, servy- 
ing three months, during which time he assisted in building 
Fort McIntosh. He also served in 1779 and 1780 with Cap- 
tain Matthew Richie, and Col. Crawford. He came to Law- 
rence County, Illinois, but removed to Clay County, where he 
died at the advanced age of over 90 years. He received a 
pension. 


Cours County. 


Jonathan Collom was born in Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania, December 10, 1760, and served as a musician in the 
war. In 1778 he was drafted for three months to fight the 
British, under Capt. Marpole, Col. Dawling. In 1779 he was 
again drafted to serve in New Jersey with Capt. Dowling, and 
Col. George Smith. He served both times as a musician and 
was paid as such. He again served as a minute man. When 
Cornwallis was marching through Virginia he again enlisted, 
but was taken sick and thus prevented from being present at 
the final surrender. After the close of the war he removed to 
Washington County, Tennessee, where he made application 
for a pension. He came to Illinois with his son William, set- 
tling in Coles County, where he died in the town of Charleston. 

George Cottingham was a native of Maryland where he 
served in the war. He removed to Kentucky in early times, 
and in 1836 came to Coles County, Illinois, and died in Charles- 
ton. He was a shoemaker by trade and it is said he made boots 
for Washington. He died in 1860 aged 100 years. 

Elisha Hadden was from North Carolina, and served in the 
battle of King’s Mountain and was wounded in a battle with 
the Cherokee Indians. For three months he lay in the Fort 
helpless and was carried home to North Carolina on a litter. 
He came to Illinois and resided in Coles County, where he 
received a pension. He died there very aged. 
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Joseph Frost served in the Virginia line of troops. After 
the war he came to Illinois with his son and settled in Charles- 
ton, Coles County. When 87 years of age he received a pen- 
sion for his service in the war. They came to Coles County 
acl kes ae 

John Hart was a native of Virginia. He served with George 
Rogers Clark in 1776 before coming to Illinois, and was in 
several battles with the Indians. 

He came to Illinois in 1826, coming from Hardin County, 
Kentucky, first to Wayne County, then to Coles County, Para- 
dise Township, where he died November 19, 1833. He was 
pensioned in 1831. 

Joseph Painter was born in New Jersey in 1744. He served 
in the North Carolina troops, enlisting six times from 1777 
to 1781, with Captains William Bateman, John Turnbull, 
James Robinson, and Gillyfalls; under Colonel Bateman, 
Hugh Brevard, Armstrong and Davidson. He was 
in the battle of Ramsour’s Mill and several skirmishes with 
the Indians. He came to Illinois with his son and settled in 
the town of Hutton, Coles County. He was pensioned in 1833. 
He lived to be over 90 years of age. 

James Ryan was a native of Virginia and enlisted there 
under Captain James Calderwood, February 28, 1777, in the 
Eleventh and Fifteenth Virginia troops, Colonel Daniel Mor- 
gan. He came to Illinois, settling in Coles County, where he 
was pensioned in 1831, aged 83 years. His place of burial is 
not known. 

Griffin Tipsoward was born in Pennsylvania in 1755. He 
enlisted in the County of Roan, North Carolina, in 1775, serv- 
ing in General Rutherford’s brigade, with Colonel Mc- 
Katty, Major Horn and Capt. Grimes. He was in the battle of 
BHutaw Springs under Gen. Greene; battle of King’s Mountain 
under Col. Shelby; battle of Charleston under Col. McKatty 
and Capt. McGuire. He resided in Kentucky and came from 
there to Coles County, Illinois, in 1810, settling in Hutton 
Township, where he died. 
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David B. Sears, Pioneer in the Development of 
the Water Power of the Mississippi River 


BriocrapHicaL SKETCH oF Davip B. Ssars, PionEER IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT AND UTILIZATION OF THE WATER PowER OF 
THE Mississtippr aND Its 'TripuTARIES—COoMPILED 
Martnuy From Data Suppiiep By His Son, 

Davip Sars, oF Sears, ILuinors. 


David Benton Sears was the first to use the waters of the 
Mississippi to generate power. 

Although reared a farmer, he was quick to realize the need 
of manufactories to supply the necessities of the early settlers 
of the Mississippi Valley, who were isolated from eastern 
sources by great distance and inadequate transportation facil- 
ities. There was, too, the native timber to be converted into 
lumber, and the corn and wheat of the pioneers to be ground, 
and the wool carded to supply shelter, food and raiment. Mr. 
Sears’ natural mechanical and constructive talent led kim to 
turn his attention at a very early date to supplying these 
needs. His first venture in water power development was on 
the Mississippi at Moline, Illinois. But before the close of 
his career he had to do with the development of twelve differ- 
ent projects, scattered all the way from St. Anthony Falls, 
to Houston, Texas, as well as with quite a number and variety 
of manufacturing institutions, several of which have devel- 
oped to mammoth proportions, and international importance. 

Mr. Sears was very optimistic. His faith in the future of 
the West, and especially the locality of his first efforts as a 
manufacturer, was unbounded. He was called visionary and 
a dreamer, but subsequent developments have ge that he 
was simak in advance of his time. 


Map of Rock Island and Vicinity. 
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Michael Bertlett house, 1829. 
pied by D. B. Sears, 1836. 
House built by D. B. Sears, 1836-7. 
Residence by Donahue Williams, 1836. 
Residence of Huntington Wells, 1832 
or 18383. 

Postoffice and tavern by D. B. Sears, 
1838 or 1839. 

Residence of Joel Wells, 1838 or 1839. 
Residence of William Edwards, 1837 
or 1838, possibly earlier. 

Residence of — Coles, man who discov- 
ered Colonel Davenport had been mur- 
dered. 

First dam of the Mississippi river, 
1837. 

First Sears’ mill, 
ing), 1837. 
Second flour mill, known as the “Big 
Mill,” 1840 or 1841, 

Brick store, built by D. B. Sears, 1841. 
Foundry and machine shop, Sears & 
Furges, 1842 or 1843. 

Ppp Furniture factory, 1843 or 
John Deer plow shop, 1847. 
Chamberlain & Dean’s saw mill, 1843 
or 1844. — 


Occu- 


(saw, flour and card- 
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Stevens, Ruggles & Co., woodenware 
factory, 1855. 

Land pre-empted by D. B. Sears, 1855. 
Benham’s residence, 1837. After- 
wards occupied by Sears. 

eae island dam, built by Sears, 
Steamboat landing and warehouse by 
Sears, 1845. 

D. B. Sears’ second sawmill and fur- 
niture factory, 1845. 

Wing dam commenced by Sears, 1845. 
Since extended several miles by gov- 
ernment. 

Government lock, 1908, admitting boats 
to Moline harbor, 

Military prison during Civil War, 
1863-65. 

Present Arsenal shops. 

Residence of Col. George Davenport, 
south wing, built 1816, and land pre- 
empted by him, 

First bridge ever built to cross Mis- 
pestopt Commenced 1853, completed 
Present railroad and wagon bridges 
across Mississippi. Completed 1872. 
Rebnilt 120@€. 
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41. 


Rock Island County Historical Society. 


ernment Indian interpreter. 
Highway viaduct, city of Rock Island 
to island of Rock Island. 

House of John Barrel built by Russell 
Farnum and Colonel Davenport, 1826. 
First house built on present site of 
Rock Island. 

Old distillery built in ’20s. 
in 1847. 

Underhill homestead, 1831. 
Residence of William Brooks, Sr. 
preeent government powerhouse and 
am. 

Present plant of Moline Waterpower 
Company. 

Moline Waterpower Company’s present 
tailrace. 

Factory boarding house, 1844. 

First school house in Moline, 1840, 
northeast corner Fifteenth street and 
Fifth avenue. 

Preserved abutment of first bridge ever 
built across Mississippi. 

First church in Moline (Methodist), 
1842. Corner Sixteenth street and 
Fifth avenue. 

government tailrace, 
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The power at Moline, which was his first, has been improved 
by the Government and the Moline Water Power Company, 
jointly, until it is second only to the Keokuk water power. 
It now generates all the electricity used to furnish power and 
light at the great Rock Island arsenal, and furnishes, also, a 
large amount of the current used for electric car lines and 
other purposes. 

The water power on Rock River at Sears has been con- 
verted into a hydro-electric plant by T. B. and S. S. Davis, 
and furnishes the current to operate an interurban line from 
Davenport to Muscatine, in Iowa, and other purposes. 

The power at St. Anthony Falls drives some of the largest 
flour mills in the world. Many other of the enterprises with 
which Mr. Sears was identified in pioneer days still continue 
to demonstrate the soundness of his judgment and to perpet- 
uate his memory. 

The factory district of Moline is built upon the land ac- 
quired by Mr. Sears on his arrival at that place, and which 
embraces many acres of the largest and most important man- 
ufacturing establishments in the country. 

David Benton Sears, the second child of Joseph Sears and 
his wife, Sarah Pitts, was born at the town of Lima, Living- 
ston County, New York, April 26, 1804. His great grand- 
father Sears was one of the three Sears brothers, who came 
from England and settled in Massachusetts. The Pitts family 
were among the very early settlers of Honeoye Valley in 
western New York, where the family lived until the outbreak 
of the War of 1812. Of David’s five sisters, three grew to 
maturity: Mary Jackson Williams, Deborah Pitts Lee, and 
Rebecca Wood, wife of the late Timothy Wood, of Moline. 
Two younger sisters, together with his only brother, Chaun- 
cey, were drowned in the Scioto River in the family’s flight 
from the Indians to Fort Erie in 1812. 

When David was seven years old, his family removed from 
New York to the Scioto Valley, Ohio, making the journey by 
wagon and driving their cattle. They had no sooner begun to 
clear up a farm there, than Indian attacks forced them to 
abandon their newly made home, their stock and household 
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effects, and flee with other settlers to the protection of the fort. 

David’s brother and the two sisters mentioned before, were 
drowned while crossing the Scioto River, when their boat 
floated under an overhanging tree and was capsized. They 
lost all of their provisions and their most cherished heirlooms, 
including some silver spoons brought from England by 
David’s great-grandfather. With what little money they had 
the father purchased a cow and more provisions, and the 
remainder of the journey was made on foot. 

At one of the stops on this trip David displayed the force 
of character which marked him later as a man. While the 
settlers were eating their meal a lookout announced the ap- 
proach of Indians. They promptly barricaded themselves 
as best they could behind a fallen tree. David was missing, 
but his sister finally located him behind a large tree, calmly 
eating his porridge. She was not able to make him leave his 
place, for he obstinately announced his intention of finishing 
his porridge, if the Indians killed him. 

The Sears family remained at Fort Erie, within hearing 
of Perry’s cannon, until peace was declared. Immediately 
afterwards they made themselves a home on a farm at Clarks- 
field, Ohio, near Norwalk, in Huron County, where David’s 
sister Rebecca was born. They lived there for two years, 
when the father, Joseph Sears, traded his home for cattle, 
and removed to Shawneetown, Illinois, about 1816, where he 
again engaged in farming. 

oh id grew strong ah hearty, and at seventeen determined 
to get an sdnciean: He decided to return to his mother’s 
people, the Pitts, who were wealthy and influential in New 
York. He wrapped his spare clothing in a bundle, worked 
his passage on a flat-boat to New Orleans, went from there 
to New York by sailing vessel, and walked to Honeoye. Here 
he worked for his board, and went to school for four months, 
‘which constituted a school year. Schools in those days were 
built by public contribution, and a tuition fee of three or four 
dollars a month was charged each pupil. Though this was all 
the schooling David ever had, yet, by dint of hard study at 
night when he became a man grown, he had acquired an edu- 
cation very much superior to the majority. 
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He returned to southern Illinois in time to put in crops and 
spent the winter following in building a flat-boat and packing 
pork. As soon as the ice went out of the Ohio, he embarked 
with his farm produce on the flat-boat and started on a trad- 
ing expedition, visiting Natchez, Memphis, New Orleans, and 
other places. He was the youngest trader on the river. 

At New Orleans he disposed of what remained of his cargo, 
sold his boat and returned home, to repeat the trip the fol- 
lowing year. 

On these expeditions he had ample opportunity to enter 
the slave traffic, but this was contrary to his principles and 
those of his father, neither of whom owned slaves. 

At the age of nineteen, David married Melinda Stokes of 
Shawneetown. To them six children were born, four of whom 
grew to maturity. After his marriage he spent most of his 
time improving the farm he had pre-empted near Shawnee- 
town, the patent to which was signed by President Andrew 
Jackson, and is still in possession of the family. 

Joseph Sears died at Shawneetown in 1828, about six years 
after David’s marriage. 

The death of David’s wife in 1833 left him a family of small 
children. He soon afterwards married Delila Caldwell, a 
native of Kentucky, who became the mother of eight children. 
In the summer of 1836, Mr. Sears sold his land at Shawnee- 
town, consisting of some four hundred acres, and driving five 
hundred head of cattle, came overland to the present site of 
Moline, where there were but three houses. His family and 
household effects followed by steamboat, via Cairo. 

As he reached the southern bluff of Rock River, before ford- 
ing at the site of Camden Mills, now Milan, he was moved to 
exclaim at the Eden-like country that spread before him. He 
said afterwards that he found here excellent blue grass and 
prairie grass, abundance of good timber, building rock, lime- 
stone and sand, hills covered with a great assortment of wild 
fruit, berries and nuts, and underlaid with coal. The streams 
were filled with fish and every hollow tree was filled with 
honey. For example, one tree near where the present Swedish 
Lutheran Church in Moline now stands, yielded two hundred 
pounds. 
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When Mr. Sears arrived he found an abundance of blue 
grass, said to have been started by the Indians from seed they 
brought from Canada. Cattle were fattened on this grass to 
supply Fort Armstrong with beef. 

Immediately on his arrival Mr. Sears bought of Michael 

sartlett a strip of land opposite the island of Rock Island, 
beginning at the present line between the cities of Rock Island 
and Moline, and extending along the Mississippi to the pres- 
ent factory of the Moline Wagon Company, for which he paid 
$1,600. When his family, including his mother and younger 
sister, his wife and six children arrived, they occupied the 
house on this property. The next year he built a new home, 
about 300 feet northeast of the Moline Wagon Company’s of- 
fice, on land he had aequired from Joel Wells. This house 
faced the river as well as the stage road to Stephenson, the 
old guide-post being one hundred feet west of the house; on 
the north side of the road. This typical frontier house, a 
drawing of which from memory is herewith produced, was of 
hewn logs, about twenty by thirty feet in size, one and one- 
half stories high, with a lean-to on the south side. There were 
two rooms down stairs, the one on the east having an enor- 
mous fireplace. 'Tl'o the positive knowledge of Mr. Sears’ son, 
there was no lock on this house until fifteen years afterwards. 
Literally, the latch-string always hung out. 

The present generation will be surprised to know how many 
this house frequently held. Besides Mr. Sears’ family of nine 
and at least two hired men, there were often three or four tran- 
sient families in the house over night. They cooked their pro- 
visions before the big fireplace and slept on the floor, Mr. 
Sears never refused assistance or hospitality to anyone, 

In 1838 Mr. Sears began the construction of the dam be- 
tween the Illinois main shore and the north shore of the Island 
of Rock Island. This dam was located at the north end of 
the present Wifteenth street in Moline. He also built flames 
and foundations for a sawmill, with a flouring mill in the upper 
story, and an additional mill for carding wool. A flume ex- 
tended down the river, parallel to the south shore, some two 
or three hundred feet. He used this flume to convey water 
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to create a power for a large flouring mill built later, and the 
machine shop and foundry used in after years for furniture 
and plow factories, respectively. By this time he had gained 
title to about 1,160 acres of land, beginning at the present east 
line of the city of Rock Island, and extending along the river 
about a mile and three-quarters. 

Mr. Sears now began to fear that in the construction of this 
dam and these mills he had mapped out more than he could 
capitalize, although his credit was practically unbounded. 

An incident during these early construction days furnishes 
an example of the hearty support accorded him by represen- 
tative men of the country. Some forty odd business and pro- 
fessional men of Rock Island presented themselves early one 
morning, prepared to work all day for Mr. Sears. They car- 
ried lumber and other building material, and assisted in the 
actual work of construction in every possible way. Among 
these men were Jefferson Boggus, Charles Shellhammer, Hib- 
bard Moore, George Mixter, Dr. P. Gregg, William L. Lee, 
HK. P. Reynolds, John Thompson, Henry Powers, Nazareth 
Reynolds, Lemuel Andrews, E. Whistler, William Bell and 
John W. Spencer. There was no mention made of compensa- 
tion for these services; but, when Mr. Sears’ flouring mill was 
fully in operation, he sent each of these men a barrel of flour. 

Mr. Sears’ first sawmill cut native timber for local use only. 
One of his largest customers was Captain John Holt, who 
started the first boat-yard on the upper Mississippi, in 1841. 
It extended from the present Twenty-fourth street west to 
about Twentieth street. The native timber was soon ex- 
hausted, and Mr. Sears began cutting pine logs. His market 
then extended by raft to points down the river, and by flat-boat 
to Davenport, and from these points and the mill, by teams, 
to all surrounding counties, on both sides of the Mississippi. 
Teaming was mostly by oxen, of which Mr. Sears owned 
many, and among them was a large female buffalo which had 
been captured when quite young near Cedar Rapids, and which 
readily took the place of an ox. This animal Mr. Sears sold 
to the showman, P. T. Barnum. 

When his undertakings had reached the point where he was 
able to see that he could not alone carry them to completion, he 
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took as equal partners, John W. Spencer and Spencer H. 
White. Together these men laid out the town of Moline, which 
was named by Mr. Sears. 

In 1839 and 1840 he built what was known as the big mill, 
the largest flouring mill on the Mississippi, north of St. Louis. 
The following year he went into partnership with James 
Furges in a foundry and machine shop; and after its dissolu- 
tion, Mr. Furges took as a partner S. W. Wheelock. They 
afterwards converted the foundry and machine shop into a 
paper mill. 

Spencer H. White had erected a sawmill on the north end 
of the first dam. He afterwards made shingles, lath and bar- 
rel staves there. About this time the first furniture factory 
was started in Moline by Mr. Palmer. Mr. Sears extended a 
shaft from his foundry to furnish Mr. Palmer power. This 
shaft was still further extended for the use of John Deere, the 
plow maker. From this small beginning has resulted the pres- 
ent sixty million dollar Deere corporation. 

Mr. Sears constructed another dam from the north shore 
of the island of Rock Island to a little island of about two 
acres in extent, then known as Benham’s Island, which was the 
property of Mr. Sears, and which now forms a part of the dike 
between the present steamboat canal and the main river. He 
built another sawmill on the island of Rock Island, at the south 
end of this dam and, later, added to it a planing machine (the 
first one north of St. Louis), a shingle mill, a lath mill and a 
furniture factory. On the north shore of Benham’s Island, 
Mr. Sears improved a steamboat landing, and built a ware- 
house for the use of boats. This was the only landing near 
Moline, and one of the most important on this section of the 
river. It was then the principal coaling point. 

In March, 1844, the postmaster-general created a postoffice 
at the town of Moline. Mr. Sears was appointed postmaster, 
to which position he succeeded himself several times. 

In September, 1840, he bought three adjoining tracts of land 
in Scott County, Iowa Territory, which comprised the site of 
the present town of Bettendorf. For twenty acres of this 
land he paid Andrew Hyde thirty-five dollars. All of this land 
he sold to Mr. Brunson in 1847. 
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_ During the winter of 1844 Mr. Sears ground at the big mill 
on the main shore eight or ten thousand barrels of flour, which 
he shipped the next spring to St. Louis. Not finding a satis- 
factory market there, he ordered: it forwarded to New 
Orleans, and then by advice of commission merchants, again 
forwarded it to Boston, where it was sold as damaged flour, 
and a draft for three thousand dollars drawn on Mr. Sears 
for the balance. The whole proceeds lacked this amount of 
paying charges. The total loss of this flour and the three 
thousand dollars, added to his previous indebtedness for 
wheat and barrels, and the fact that at the same time Mr. 
Garnsey, United States land agent at Dixon, Illinois, whose 
security Mr. Sears was, failed to the extent of $13,000, to- 
gether with the failure of a local merchant, for whom he had 
endorsed, forced Mr. Sears to make a loan and to pledge all 
his property as security. This loan was secured from his 
cousins, the Pitts brothers, and another cousin, Mrs. Gilbert, 
all of New York. 

In 1847 they foreclosed without process and took his prop- 

erty, which they held and operated for about five years. At 
the end of this time he made a settlement by which he received 
about half of the property, the creditors taking the Moline 
property, including the water power, mills and real estate on 
the main land, Mr. Sears receiving a certain amount of money, 
some live stock and the property on the island of Rock Island 
and Benham’s Island. 
_ Through 1845 and 1846 Scott County, Iowa, and Henry and 
Rock Island counties in Illinois were settling rapidly. Scott 
County was settled largely by Germans, most of them bringing 
with them a little money and all of them much energy and 
honesty. Mr. Sears had in his employ a very intelligent man, 
Henry Dietz, who went among these early German settlers 
and sold them the lumber for their first houses and barns, 
giving them a year’s time for payment. One fall Mr. Sears 
started out on foot to collect money from these farmers, which 
he in turn paid to his creditors in St. Louis, making the jour- 
ney as far as Keokuk on foot. 

Mr. Brunson, previously referred to, who settled where Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa, now is, was one of a party of pioneers which 
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met at Mr. Sears’ house ‘i? the early forties. Being asked to 
give his views of the future prospects of this locality, he said: 
‘‘Mr. Sears is called visionary by Many people. They say he 
is fifty years ahead of the times, put I say the people are fifty 
years behind the times.’’ Mr. BrunSo” gave it as his opinion 
that this locality enjoyed more natural advantages than any 
place he knew, and went on to predic® great things for the 
future. He said: ‘‘I expect some of mY children will see a 
railroad running from Lake Michigan ‘ to the Mississippi 
River, and there will be no better place to siTike the river than 
near Moline; and I expect some of my childre™ to see a bridge 
built across the Mississippi River here, and. people walking 
and driving across the bridge from Illinois to ‘Lowa. I expect 
my grandchildren to see the day when there will be fifty thou- 
sand people within the hearing of a bell placed on the lower 
end of the island of Rock Island.’’ (Two of Mr. Brunson’s 
children are still living. ) 

Mr. Brunson, like Mr. Sears, seemed to see ywith prophetic 
vision what was beyond the conception of most of the pioneers, 
as the following incident shows. { 

Some time after this at a meeting held in Rock Island to 
further the railroad from Lake Michigan to the, river, nearly 
every representative man in the county was. present and 
nearly all seemed in favor of the scheme. The chairman re- 
quested a certain professional man to give his views. This 
man was very able and intelligent, and one of the best orators 
in the country. He called the project a visionary scheme. He 
said: ‘‘There is not a man living who will ever See the day 
that a railroad as proposed would pay for the axl@ Srease used 
on the cars. Railroads remain for a future generation to 
enjoy.’’ 

If you should ask what induced such men as Tiunothy Wood, 
Jonathan Huntoon, George Stephens, S. W. wreeelock, John 
Deere, S. H. White, D. C. Dimmock, J. M. Gould, a2d a score of 
other representative men to locate in Moline,—m®"2 who estab- 
lished institutions which became, and some of which still are, 
among the greatest in the State and Nation,—ve would say, 
D. B. Sears. Each one of them as he located, became an ally 
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of Mr. Sears in promoting the prosperity of the locality. All 
desirable immigrants were invited to remain whether they had 
means or not, and every help was extended to them. Unde- 
sirables were urgently invited to move on. In this way the 
sentiment of local pride in the quality of its citizens took the 
place of law to a great extent, and, as like attracts like, the 
list of desirable citizens continued to increase, and the title 
of ‘‘Proud Moline’’ was justly applied. 

Mr. Sears maintained ferries across both the Mississippi 
and Rock Rivers. A moderate fee was charged the general 
public, but those going to and from Moline to trade with any 
of her merchants were passed free. 

The first two years, during the period that the Pitts broth- 
ers held his property, Mr. Sears occupied his time in working 
for them, also by superintending the construction of a brick 
block foundry and machine shop and other buildings for N. B. 
Buford, on First avenue, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
streets in Rock Island. 

In the spring of 1852 Mr. Sears was appointed by the sur- 
veyor-general of Iowa to run a boundary line between the 
State of Iowa and the Territory of Minnesota, which it was 
estimated would require two years. He was promised a re- 
ward of one dollar a day for unexpired time for each man if 
the line were completed within one year. They passed only 
one town, a Scandinavian settlement, after leaving the Missis- 
sippi. The survey was finished late in the fall of the same 
year. Mr. Sears then sold his outfit at Dubuque, made a settle- 
ment with the Government, received his bonus and his dis- 
charge. 

Mr. Sears was always greatly interested in live stock. 
While living at Shawneetown, he raised cattle bred from Eng- 
lish stock, improved by animals bought of Henry Clay and 
Louis Saunders of Kentucky of the importation of 1817. 
About 1854, Mr. Sears bought of Charles Buford five head of 
cattle, whose ancestors were imported from Kentucky in 1848 
by N. B. Buford, and after that, bought, sold and exhibited 
every year, including the first Scott County, Iowa, Fair, held 
in 1856. 
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Mr. Sears contributed five hundred dollars and otherwise 
assisted in establishing the first Rock Island County Agricul- 
tural Society in 1857. 

Mr. Sears was strictly a temperate man and church member 
from early manhood. He first joined the Methodist Church, 
but later affiliated with the Congregational Church. In polities 
he was an Old Line Whig and at the death of that party, 
helped organize the Republican Party. He was a very strong, 
healthy man, six feet, without his shoes, and weighed 200 
pounds. He was a tireless and courageous worker, and par- 
ticularly efficient in water-power development and construc- 
tion work. | 

Mr. Sears petitioned Congress to grant him sufficient land 
on the Island of Rock Island to secure the improvements he 
had made, on the grounds that by damming the two smaller 
channels of the river, he had vastly improved navigation in the 
main channel. Mr. Sears had the assistance of such men as 
Stephen A. Douglas and John Q. Cook, whose letter to Presi- 
dent Pierce on the matter is still in possession of the family. 
The result was that Congress passed the bill, allowing Mr. 
Sears to pre-empt fifty-seven acres at $1.25 an acre. This 
tract and the tract granted on like terms to Colonel Davenport, 
in consideration of his services as Indian agent, was the only 
land on the island to which the Government ever gave title. 

In 1853 Mr. Sears formed a partnership with Timothy Wood 
in the sawmill and logging business on Cunningham Creek, a 
tributary to Black River in Wisconsin. At this mill the larger 
logs were sawed into cants from six to ten inches thick, to per- 
mit their going over shoals in the creek. This timber was 
caught in booms at the mouth of Black River and made into 
rafts. This timber was re-sawed at Moline into flooring and 
all kinds of building lumber. The partnership existing be- 
tween Mr. Sears and Mr. Wood lasted three or four years, at 
which time Mr. Sears entered into co-partnership with Tim- 
othy Wood, Jonathan Huntoon and George Stephens, to man- 
ufacture lumber and furniture at his mill on the north side of 
the island of Rock Island, on the Benham Island dam. Mr. 
Sears sold his interest in this business to his partners in 1857, 
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the firm being known thereafter as Stephens & Wood. They 
continued in business there until the Government took their 
property for military purposes. _ 

About 1856 Mr. Sears bought the undivided one-third in- 
terest in the undeveloped water-power at St. Anthony’s Falls 
and sixty acres of land adjoining the falls on the west side, 
now within the site of Minneapolis. At that time the town 
of St. Anthony on the east side of the river had a population of 
about three hundred and boasted three or four general stores, 
whose principal business was supplying lumbermen. The 
country west of the river was very sparsely settled. Mr. Sears 
was very anxious to improve this water-power, but one of his 
partners objected, whereupon Mr. Sears sold his interest to 
the late Governor Washburn, and immediately bought of A. C. 
Tuttle the site of Minnetonka City at the outlet of Minne- 
tonka Lake, twelve miles from Minneapolis. Here he laid out 
a town, built a dam, sawmill and furniture factory, taking as 
partners Henry Shaw, L. W. Eastman and Nathan Atwood. 
Together they built a store, a hotel and several residences. 
When the business was well under way, he left his partners 
in charge and returned to Moline. They sent for him two 
years later to come and wind up the business, having made a 
complete failure of it. They had obligated themselves to pay 
large sums of money on one year’s time, with interest at the 
rate of two per cent per month. Mr. Sears paid all the debts 
and sold the property, suffering a loss of $40,000. 

About this time he built a flouring mill on Benham’s Island 
and operated it about two years, at the end of which time he 
left his two oldest sons in charge of the mill and other busi- 
ness and enlisted in the army, being immediately appointed 
quartermaster of the Twenty-seventh Illinois Infantry, com- 
manded by General N. B. Buford. Mr. Sears was later ap- 
pointed post commissary, which position he held until the 
close of the war. 

During his absence the Government established the arsenal 
on the island of Rock Island, and when he was mustered out 
of the army he returned to Moline to settle with the Govern- 
ment for his property on Rock Island, which had been con- 
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demned and appraised by three army officers appointed by the 
Secretary of War. The appraisement of this property, in- 
cluding the mill, water-power, large warehouse and several 
residences, amounted to $153,000, which was less than the im- 
provements had cost him, but protests were of no avail and he 
was compelled to accept what had been awarded. 

His next venture was to purchase a five hundred acre farm 
at Cleveland, Henry County, Illinois, also some three hundred 
acres on both sides of Rock River, near Calona. 

In the spring of 1857, Mr. Sears began to buy land at the 
present site of the town of Sears, at Rock River, near its 
mouth. This land included the upper end of Big Island, Van- 
druff’s Island and Hake’s Island, as well as some land on the 
north side of the main river, in all about five hundred acres. 
Some of this property he did not really want, but purchased 
it to get rid of undesirable characters, in many cases paying 
much more than it was worth. 

At this time the wagon road now known as Ninth street 
road, was the only highway between Rock Island and the coun- 
try south, including Sears and Milan. This road was almost 
impassable for a loaded team, on account of sloughs near 
Rock Island and deep sand the remainder of the way. Mr. 
Sears contributed $1,500, James Johnston, $500, and the city 
of Rock Island contracted with E. P. Reynolds to grade and 
macadamize it. 

In 1867 and 1868 Mr. Sears and his sons built a flouring 
mill and dam on Rock River at Sears. At that time this mill 
was one of the largest in the State. About four years later he 
sold his interest in the mill to his sons, who operated it until 
it was destroyed by fire in 1888. In 1873 Mr. Sears built a 
dam and flouring mill for Y. Stokes at Cleveland on Rock 
River, placing in this mill the machinery from the old mill on 
Benham’s Island, which he repurchased from the Government. 

In 1847, Mr. Sears built a dam at Linden, Illinois, on Rock 
River. In 1876 he built a dam and constructed a long dyke at 
Ottumwa, Iowa. In 1877 he built a dam and excavated a canal 
between three and four miles long at Tama City, Iowa. In 
1878 he had a contract for a water-power at Red Oak, Iowa, 
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and the same year built water-works at Joplin, Missouri. In 
1879 he contracted to improve the water-power at Topeka, 
Kansas, but, owing to the financial failure of the promoters, 
the work was not carried out at that time, but it was later 
successfully developed. 

In 1881 he returned to Sears and built a home on Mount 
Lookout, just west of Black Hawk’s Watch Tower, overlook- 
ing Rock River, only a few rods from where Black Hawk’s 
tepee once stood, and retired from active business, except to 
care for his water-power at this place and his interest in the 
paper mill on this power. 

Mr. Sears was never sick in his life except with a slight 
attack of chills, a very prevalent complaint during early days. 
He dreaded a long sickness, having always expressed the wish 
that he might die in the harness. His desire was granted, for 
he died from fatty degeneration of the heart in 1884, while 
seated in his office at the paper mill, in conversation with his 
superintendent, Mr. Elsworth, after a busy day, in which he 
had accomplished as much as the average man of forty, which 
in appearance he was. He attributed his good health and con- 
tinued efficiency to his active life and to his abstemious habits. 

The generation to which Mr. Sears belonged has passed 
away. Only a few remain who were in their younger days 
associated with him, and remember the personal traits that 
made him noteworthy. Among these the Hon. William Jack- 
son of Rock Island is probably better able to speak than any 
other one of his early acquaintances. From him we have this 
tribute to Mr. Sears: 

‘‘My first acquaintance with David Sears was in the year 
1852 at Moline, at which time he resided on Benham’s Island, 
and was engaged in the operation of a sawmill and flour mill. 
He was a man of great activity, a large man physically, and 
very positive in his opinions and purposes, and direct in his 
manner. He was a sober man and greatly interested in that 
particular phase of human character. He had no companion- 
ship with men who habitually drank. He was a public-spirited 
man, always intent upon making improvements. He was 
looked upon as a man of strict morality. Upon subjects that 
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involved any moral question that affected the community he 
was a leader among the moral forces. So intent was he in 
matters of improvement in the interest of the community 
where he lived that the money he received from the United 
States for the sale of his interest in the island of Rock Island, 
was immediately expended by him in constructing the water- 
power on Rock River, south of Rock Island. In fact, in those 
improvements he sacrificed his own interests to benefit the 
community. 

‘‘Tn the early days of the slavery agitation he took a promi- 
nent stand against that system, and was an original member 
of the Republican Party, and although he might not be consid- 
ered a radical abolitionist, yet his influence was always in 
favor of the abolition of human bondage. He had merited the 
esteem of all that knew him because of his direct, positive and 
consistent character as a citizen.’’ 


Sears GENEALOGY. 


Richard Sears (Sares) from England. Place and date of 
birth unknown. Settled at Yarmouth, Cape Cod, in 1639. 
Member of Plymouth colony. Died at Yarmouth, August 26, 
1676. Wife, Dorothy : 

Captain Paul Sears, first child of the above, born 1637; died 
at Yarmouth, Feb. 20, 1707. Captain of militia. Took part 
in Narragansett wars. Wife, Deborah Willard. 

Paul Sears, fifth child of the above. Born June 16, 1669, at 
Yarmouth; died February 14, 1739. Wife, Mary Freeman. 

Joshua Sears, ninth child of the above. Born at Yarmouth in 
1708; died at Middletown, Connecticut, September 27, 1753. 
Wife, Rebecca Mayo. 

Simeon Sears, sixth child of the above. Born at Harwich, 
Massachusetts, January 14, 1742. 

Joseph Sears, fourth child of the above, birth and death not 
recorded. Wife, Sarah Pitts. 

David Benton Sears, subject of this sketch, oldest child of 
the above. Born at Lima, New York, April 1, 1804; died at 
Sears, Illinois, January 22, 1884. 
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Pirts GENEALOGY. 


Captain Peter Pitts came to the site of Honeoye, New York, 
(later Pittstown, now Richmond), prior to 1789, securing the 
site of the city by lottery in the division of land. Pittstown, 
New York, Fort Pitt and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, took their 
names from Captain Peter Pitts. He entertained Louis Phil- 
lippe, afterwards king of France, when he visited this coun- 
try. Married Abigail Richmond of Little Compton, Rhode 
Island. Peter Pitts was captain of minutemen at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. He had ten children. The 
youngest child, Sarah Pitts, married Joseph Sears, father of 
David Benton Sears. 
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Dedication of a Boulder to Mark the Spot Where 
the Lincoln-Douglas Joint Debate Occurred at 
Charleston, Illinois, September 18, 1858 


Lixcotn-Dovucias Day, Cuarteston, ILLInots. 


Preparations looking forward to this celebration have been 
in the making for a year. The idea of placing a memorial 
monument on the site of the Lincoln-Douglas debate origi- 
nated during the session of the Charleston Chautauqua at its 
last assembly. 

The board of directors, acting with the members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, brought to a successful climax 
the placing of a suitable stone on the spot where the great 
debate took place in 1858, together with most appropriate 
ceremonies and program. Interest in this event spread all 
over Coles County and school children from rural and town 
schools contributed to the fund and began to look forward to 
July 28, 1915, when this memorial celebration should take 
place. The invitation went out also to all those who were 
present at the debate to be here—the guests of the manage- 
ment of the chautauqua. The result was that a splendid 
parade of several hundreds of children, the Grand Army of 
the Republic and others, formed into line at the square, led by 
““The States,’’ with Miss Lasea Crispin as Columbia, marched 
to the music of Tripp’s Band, along Madison street to the fair 
grounds. Misses Helen Burgner and Georgia Sinsabaugh, at- 
tired in the latest riding garb, on horseback, acted as escorts, 
while Mrs. Lucinda Stites, garbed in ‘‘my lady’s’’ correct 
habit of long ago and carrying a banner, ‘‘1858,’’ rode with 
them and recalled the days of the long riding skirt, the tight 
fitting habit, black waist, the gentleman’s derby hat and side- 
wise position for ladies’ riding. 
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The procession was beautiful and recalled nothing of the 
tension on that day, the memory of which was being cele- 
brated. 

Charleston is the last site of that-series of debates to be 
marked, but it was said by one present, who has seen all the 
other monuments over the State, that no other is quite so large 
or so imposing. A copper box was placed inside containing 
the following articles: A tag used in 1908 at the fiftieth anni- 
versary; a metal watch chain with State seal, sent by Illinois 
Watch Company; a circular for public school celebration of 
1908 by Mr. F. G. Blair; a picture of Dennis Hanks Dowling; 
newspaper clippings regarding the debate; a picture of the old 
Lincoln home; a typewritten list of names of 500 schoo! chil- 
dren who contributed to the fund; a list of citizens contrib- 
uting to same; roll of Grand Army of the Republic Post No. 
271 with rules of same; chautauqua program for 1915; copy 
Charleston Daily Courier; the Daily News and the Journal- 
Gazette of Mattoon. 

The whole audience, led by the Wolverine Quartet and 
Tripp’s Band, sang ‘‘ America,’’ after which Rev. Charles S. 
Pier, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Charleston, 
delivered the dedicatory address. 


Depicatory ADDRESS. 


We have met this afternoon for the purpose of dedicating 
this monument to the memory of an event which was of mo- 
mentous importance, which occurred on these grounds some 
fifty-seven years ago,—the great Lincoln-Douglas debate. It 
is a splendid act of patriotism that the Coles County Chau- 
tauqua Association, the members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the school children and teachers, and citizens of the 
community should mark this place with enduring stone that 
future generations might learn lessons of fidelity to princi- 
ples and love of country. 

Illinois was one of the principal battle-fields of oratory and 
debate in the great anti-slavery movement preceding the Civil 
War. This place was one of the seven places in our State 
where Lincoln and Douglas met upon the platform. When 
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these debates were being held it was a critical hour in the 
history of liberty in our country. 


Stephen A. Douglas was born at Brandon, Vermont, in 1813. 
He attended school in New York and at 17 years of age entered 
a law office. At 20 years of age he had saved $100 and de- 
termined to journey west. One day he walked into Winches- 
ter, Illinois, a stranger, his coat upon his arm, and a little 
bundle of clothes slung over his shoulder. He organized a 
school which he taught for some years, and he studied law 
during the long winter evenings. He was admitted to the bar, 
became a member of the State Legislature, secretary of state 
and then a member of the State Supreme Court. At 30 years 
of age he was a member of Congress, and at 36 was a United 
States Senator. His career at Washington was a most re- 
markable career. It was full of right and full of wrong, full 
of good and full of evil. Stephen A. Douglas did things at 
Washington which he knew were morally wrong but which he 
deemed politically necessary. He was a man who was contin- 
ually compromising instead of standing firm for principle. 


In 1820 the North began to talk about secession because they 
could not endure the slavery of the South. In 1850 the South 
began to talk about secession because they could not endure 
the liberty of the North. 


In 1820 a fence was built so that slavery might not pass 
North, and in 1850 another fence was built so that liberty 
might not pass South. Then Douglas began to introduce com- 
promise measures into Congress, and among the most im- 
portant of these measures was the Kansas-Nebraska bill. This 
bill was very unpopular among the people of the North, and 
especially to the people of Illinois, where Douglas immediately 
lost much prestige. Some of the friends of Douglas asked 
him to come to Chicago to explain his position and to win 
back his popularity. He came, but Chicago would have none 
of him, and he entered the city unweleomed. He had to hire 
his own hall and advertise his own meeting. Upon the day of 
the meeting flags were hung at half-mast and the church bells 
tolled for the funeral of liberty. 
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And yet Douglas kept up indomitable courage. When he 
went to the hall in the evening he found it filled with oppo- 
nents. He began by saying he wished to vindicate the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, but that statement was followed by a half-hour 
of tumult. He said he wished to appeal to their sense of honor 
and fair play. The crowd asked about his sense of honor and 
fair play in Washington. Douglas grew angry and called 
them cowards because they would not listen to an explana- 
tion. They said he was a coward not to listen to a helpless 
slave in fetters. 

At 11 o’clock he threw up his hands and dared them to shoot 
because some one in the audience had brandished a pistol. 
They answered with eggs and said that bullets were too pre- 
cious to waste on traitors. At 12 o’clock Douglas looked at 
his watch and said: ‘‘It’s midnight; I am going home and to 
church and you can go to hades.”’ 

Douglas was wrong and the people were right. ‘‘You can 
fool all the people some of the time, and you can fool some 
of the people all the time, but you can not fool all the people 
all the time.”’ 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill brought on the civil war in 
Kansas. 

And it was at this time which was such a critical hour for 
liberty that Abraham Lincoln entered the scene and chal- 
lenged Douglas to a debate. 

Both men were candidates for the Senate. 

No contrast could have been greater than that of Stephen A. 
Douglas and Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln was tall, angular, 
lanky, awkward. Douglas was short, thick-set, graceful, pol- 
ished, at home on the platform, and a master of debate. 

Lincoln was the better thinker, but Douglas was the better 
orator. 

Lincoln’s voice was a high, dusty tenor, while Douglas had 
a magnificent range from the flute-like note to the deepest roar. 

Lincoln was a giant physically, slow, intense, profound, 
chief among his qualities were honesty and fairness. In child- 
hood his three most familiar books were the Bible, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and the Constitution of the United States. 
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Lincoln knew what he wanted to say, said it and sat down. 

Douglas cajoled, stormed, bribed and tried to carry his 
audience. 

One was a statesman, the other was an opportunist desiring 
office. 

But principles are eternal, and Lincoln stood for principles 
and Lincoln belongs to the ages. 

The interest in the seven great debates held in different sec- 
tions of the State is beyond all description. 

Douglas traveled upon a special train, and a flat-car with a 
cannon upon it was attached and the cannon was boomed to 
announce his arrival. Lincoln often trusted a friend to drive 
him across the country and on one occasion he arrived at the 
scene of debate, riding on a load of rails. He was often 
found traveling in the caboose of a freight train which would 
be sidetracked to allow the Douglas special to hurry past. 

The day of the debates was recognized by the people as a 
great holiday. Those who heard the debate fifty-seven years 
ago on these grounds tell us that all roads that day led to 
Charleston, and that the roads were crowded with wagons, 
buggies, carts, all kinds of vehicles, and hundreds of men and 
women on horseback. They traveled by day and by night, 
coming a hundred and a hundred and fifty miles, camping by 
the roadside, that they might come and hear the debate. Many 
hours before the speakers arrived the great crowd had as- 
sembled. 

In these debates Abraham Lincoln stood firm for principle 
and not for compromise, for he said: ‘‘A house divided 
against itself cannot endure permanently, half-slave and half- 
free. I do not expect the union to be dissolved. I do not ex- 
pect the house to fall. I do expect it will cease to be divided. 
It will become all one thing or all another.’’ 

Lincoln’s speeches fairly blazed with quotable sentences. 
‘‘Has Douglas,’’ he said, ‘‘the exclusive right in this country 
to be on all sides of all questions?’’ 

‘Tf you think you can slander a woman into loving you, or 
a man into voting for you, try it until you are satisfied.’’ 
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‘‘Douglas shirks the responsibility of pulling the national 
house down, but he digs under it, that it might fall of its own 
weight.’’ . 

Douglas was elected senator, but the disappointed Lincoln 
retained his good humor, and referred to the defeat as a little 
episode in his life. 

‘*T feel,’’ said Lincoln, ‘‘like the boy who stubbed his toe. 
It hurt too much to laugh, and he was too big to ery. But I 
have been heard on this great subject of the age, and I believe 
I have made some marks that will tell in the cause of liberty 
long after I am gone.’’ 

Because Abraham Lincoln was true to the eternal principles 
of liberty, the eternal God at last led him into the White House 
at Washington to be the nation’s honored president. 

And as we have come together this afternoon and by these 
exercises hereby dedicate this monument on the field of one 
of the great anti-slavery debates, let us re-dedicate our lives to 
the same unselfish purposes, and the same eternal prin- 
ciples of liberty for which Abraham Lincoln lived and labored, 
that our nation may be preserved as a union, one and insep- 
arable. 

And as Lincoln broke the shackles of slavery from the black 
man, so may we strive to break the shackles of evil from every 
man, that our Stars and Stripes may wave over a land that 
assures liberty unto all inhabitants thereof, and that a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.’’ 

The people then assembled at the tabernacle where the ‘ad- 
dress of the afternoon was given by Hon. John J. Brown of 
Vandalia. Mr. Brown was introduced by Secretary Cofer of 
the chautauqua, and began his address by many happy remi- 
niscences of his own life and of the early events in Charles- 
ton’s history. He is no stranger in Charleston but had in his 
audience many warm personal friends. His personal view of 
the great debate in Charleston differed essentially but good 
naturedly from that of Rev. Pier. ‘‘I think that the first 
speech of Douglas in Charleston beat Lincoln 100 per cent. 
Lincoln never put Douglas into a corner. The question was 
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primarily not one of slavery, but of union, You veterans an- 
swered the call of the echo of the debates, that the country 
should not be divided——but one and inseparable, 

soth men had in mind the presidency. he South had in 
ita mind one thing—hands off our labor question, Lineoln’s 
first aim was to keep the country together and later he rose to 
the height he finally did and wrote the emancipation procla- 
mation and put it before the people, who by that time were 
ready to say that every man, woman and child should be free, 

But the call to arms by the echo of the debates is a proto- 
type of the call of the men of this nation to today’s important 
probloma; issues to be faced and settled as surely as were 
those of the dark days of the sixties.’’ 

The speaker stressed three such questions and stated his 
own position on each of them in no uncertain terms. 

The first was that of universal suffrage for which he ex- 
pressed his most hearty approval and desire, The second the 
emancipation from the curse of the liquor traffic, an issue that 
in surely at hand and must be settled, The third, America for 
Amorioans, There ought not to be known any German-Ameri- 
oans, Trish-Americans, Swede-Americans, but on coming to 
this country let them all be just Americans; let them become 
citizens hore as soon as possible, Our land is not to be divided 
by racial prejudices, All Americans for America, Let it be 
a law that he who insults the flag, spits upon it, or trails it in 
the dust shall be deported, America has no room for an an- 
archist or any manor woman who does not love our flag best. 
Thon America must stand by its citizenship, Ter people must 
be protected and defended on land or on sea, whether poor or 
rich, We don’t want war, but let’s be prepared for war, in 
order to prevent war, It is time to intervene in Mexico, 

By the lessons of the past and these great debates, let us 
lowrn and know that this country must be ready to defend its 
institutions, its religion, its power—so that every other nation 
the world over will respect its rights, its dignity and its 
worth,’”’ 

Mr, Brown was accorded much approval during his speech 
and long and hearty applause at its close, 
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The list of those present who attended the original Lincoln- 
Douglas debate is as follows: 

S. M. McCloskey, Charleston; Dr. J: C. Brooks, Charleston; 
Stephen Trader, Charleston; W. H. Galbreath, Charleston; 
J. W. Hill, Charleston; S. H. Merritt, Charleston, Robert 
Gilman, Charleston; Mrs. Ferbrache, Charleston; R. P. Mc- 
Pheeters, Charleston; Henri Chambers, Charleston; J. H. 
McClelland, Charleston; Rev. Jasper Miller, Charleston; 
Frederic Frommel, Charleston; 8. G. Huntington, Charleston; 
R. Waters, Charleston; J. H. Plen, Charleston; J. B. Hill, 
Charleston; Mrs. C. W. Harr, Charleston; Mrs. J. P. Harrah, 
Charleston; J. W. Reynolds, Charleston; W. L. Cox, Charles- 
ton; G. A. Johns, Charleston, W. T. Foreman, Charleston; 
J. M. Mitchell, Mattoon; C. E. Wilson, Mattoon; Colonel J. B. 
Boggs, Mattoon; J. H. Waible, Mattoon; J. S. Wright, Ash- 
more; W. V. Galbreath, Ashmore; J. E. Phipps, Janesville; 
J.T. Galbreath, Rardin. 

After the address, the Rev. R. F. Cressy, pastor of Broad- 
way Presbyterian Church of Mattoon, took a picture of this 
group. Mr. Cressy is interested in Illinois history and is pre- 
paring a lecture on the subject, illustrated with slides. His 
collection already includes many historic spots over the State. 
The music of the day was the prelude by the Wolverine Quar- 
tet. T'ripp’s fourteen piece band gave a concert at 4:15 p. m. 
Their musie was spirited and rendered with good taste and 
proficiency. They were assisted by Miss Newby in a vocal 
number. 

Hundreds of boys and girls, representing the public schools 
and Sunday schools of Charleston and other townships of 
Coles County, carrying flags, were a feature of the parade pre- 
ceding the exercises held in the fair grounds when the monu- 
ment marking the site of the debate of Lincoln and Douglas 
was dedicated. 

The parade was led by Tripp’s band, followed by the 
Charleston fire department, ladies and girls on horseback, 
boys riding bicycles, hundreds of boys and girls carrying and 
waving flags, the Boy Scouts and the members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Dr. N. Starr and C. O. Tucker were 
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marshals of the day. -Many citizens in motor-driven vehicles, 
carriages and on foot followed the leaders to the chautauqua 
ground where impressive ceremonies were held. 

Marching with the veterans of the Civil War in the parade 
was a pioneer soldier who had been in the service of the 
United States as a scout on the western plains many years. 
The man was Colonel J. P. Boggs, an old friend of Buffalo 
Bill (Wm. Cody). Mr. Boggs now resides in Mattoon and 
was among the most interested persons who attended the dedi- 
catory service of the Lincoln-Douglas monument. 


Letrer rrom C. E. Witson or Mattoon, Itireois, Wao 
ATTENDED THE OprIGINAL DEBATE AT CHARLESTON. 


When the sun rose on the morning of September 28, 1858, it 
was to shine upon the greatest day in the history of Coles 
County, Llinois,—a day which was to go down through the 
memories of man as one of the critical moments when the 
course of the entire nation was ultimately changed. 

On that day the city of Charleston was in her glory. Every- 
where the red, white and blue was in evidence; patriotie songs 
were heard; parades followed one another about the streets as 
the excited populace and the thousands of visitors gave vent 
to their enthusiasm over their particular choice of the two 
great men who met upon a platform in a battle of brains, 
known now as one of the greatest debates ever heard by man. 

Charles E. Wilson, a former mayor of Charleston, now a 
resident of Mattoon, was present at the Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bate in the Charleston fair grounds, September 28, 1858. 
The Charleston Courier received the following timely com- 
munication from Mr. Wilson relative to his impressions of the 
two great men: 

No event of my life is more vividly retained in my memory 
than my attendance at the debate. This, no doubt, for three 
reasons: I was then at the most impressionable age, being 
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in my tenth year. It was the first political or public demon- 
stration of the kind that I ever saw, and it was so much talked 
about by my elders, both before and after its occurrence, that 
it was as an epoch in my life. 

The crowds gathering into Charleston by every means of 
conveyance and on foot, the alert, expectant countenances, 
excited looks they wore, the thronging to the fair grounds, the . 
people massed expectantly in front of the speakers’ platform, 
these and other details were so novel in my experience that. 
they were stamped deeply upon my memory. 

I was unable at that age to grasp the full meaning of it all, 
and could not follow understandingly the statements of the 
speakers. But I remember that I was humorously impressed 
with the contrast between the men—in size, in looks, in man- 
ner and in style of speaking. 

Mr. Douglas was very short and very broad of body, well 
dressed, his long wavy hair neatly brushed back upon his fine 
head, shone with a luster as the result of the care bestowed 
upon it. 

His manner of speaking may be described as on the staccato 
style. He would rapidly utter a string of words, then pause, 
follow with another rapidly spoken sentence, then pause, and 
so on continuously throughout his address. 

Mr. Lincoln was as much above the average in height as 
Douglas was below it, and as lank and lean of body as Douglas 
was broad and heavy in build. His style of dress was not com- 
mon but it certainly was careless, and his coarse, black hair 
appeared to have been combed only with his fingers. 

The contrast with Douglas was as great in Lincoln’s style 
of speaking. His words were uttered so deliberately as to be 
almost a drawl. 

Charleston and vicinity had a majority doubtless of Douglas 
partisans, but to my boyhood ears the volume of sound in the 
applause given the speakers differed but little. 

I do not know what spot has been selected for the marker, 
but it would be the merest accident if they should locate it on 
the exact spot where the speakers stood. 
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At that time a fence ran north and south upon what was 
then probably the east line of the fair ground. 

The speakers’ stand was perhaps some three hundred odd 
feet north of the south line of the grounds and perhaps some 
one hundred or a little more feet west of the fence referred to. 

The speakers stood upon a large raised platform, among 
some fine forest trees. 

The speakers faced the east, the audience between them and 
that north and south fence. Some of the audience (among 
them myself) leaned against or sat upon that fence. 

It has been said, perhaps truly, that that series of debates 
made Douglas senator and Lincoln president, and Charleston 
is fortunate to have been so intimately connected with that 
historic matter. 

These men said many biting personal things of each other 
in their speeches, but the greatness of both was shown when 
the crisis came. When Lincoln as president gave notice that 
this union must be preserved, and pleaded with pathetic words 
that no blow be struck against it and when Douglas, gener- 
ously forgiving, in eloquent words rallied his followers to the 
support of the president and the union.—C. E. Wilson. 
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Historic Flag of the Confederacy Returned to 
Tennessee by Illinois 


ReturN oF ConrFEDERATE Fac to REMNANT OF THE HucH- 
TEENTH ''ENNESSEE Reciment—Is RestoreD TO GALLANT 
HKIGHTEENTH TENNESSEE REGIMENT AFTER A LAPSE OF 
Firty-THREE YEARS BY STATE OF ILLINOIS. 


The program as planned for the Confederate Memorial 
Day exercises at the Confederate circle in Evergreen Ceme- 
tery, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, was beautifully carried out on 
Thursday afternoon, June 3. The weather was ideal and all 
things conspired to make it an occasion of moment and inter- 
est to the gallant old boys who wore the gray in the stirring 
times of the sixties. 

The crowning feature of the occasion was the return of the 
crumbling and battle-scarred flag of the Highteenth Tennessee 
Regiment by the State of Illinois. This flag, famous in song 
and story, and sacred to the Confederacy of this vicinity es- 
pecially, it will be recalled, was surrendered at Fort Donelson 
in February, 1862. The return of this flag is largely due to 
the interest of Colonel L. M. Armstrong, a native Tennessean, 
though for many years a prominent practitioner at the bar in 
Peoria, Illinois. At the presentation the State of Illinois 
was represented by Colonel Armstrong of Peoria, and by 
Major David T. Brown, representing the Grand Army of the 
Republic of the same city. The local committee was composed 
of Captain B. L. Ridley, chairman, W. A. Hoskins and Joe 
P. Smith. The last two named were members of the High- 
teenth Tennessee. 

Colonel Armstrong made the presentation speech. 
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Major Brown spoke on behalf of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and stated that this was one of the happiest mo- 
ments of his life and that he was proud of the spirit that could 
lay aside the animosity and bitterness of the past and use 
such an occasion to celebrate a reunited nation. He paid a 
beautiful tribute to the men who had opposed him in many 
battles. 


Major J. S. Barton of MeMinnville, the highest surviving 
officer of the HKighteenth Tennessee, accepted the flag on be- 
half of the members of his old regiment and of the State of 
Tennessee. He took occasion to answer the criticism of some 
who deemed that General Buckner had acted hastily in sur- 
rendering at Fort Donelson, where the battle-flag had been 
surrendered. 


Miss Fay Poole recited ‘‘Let the Conquered Banner Wave,”’ 
and ‘‘The Southern Flag,’’ was recited by Mrs. Frederick 
Smith, the two numbers being especially appropriate, they 
were enthusiastically applauded. 


An incident of interest connected with this battle-scarred 
flag so gallantly returned by the State of Illinois, is that sub- 
sequent to its surrender at Fort Donelson another flag was 
presented to the regiment, and during the fight at Murfrees- 
boro, Logan Nelson seized the flag, after four flag-bearers had 
been shot down, and carried it successfully till the close of 
the battle. This flag was given to a sister of Joseph Binford, 
deceased, who in turn presented it to Mr. Nelson, who died 
only a short time ago and who had been county register of the 
county for several years. The flag is now in the possession 
of his sons, Messrs. J. M. and Ross Nelson of Murfreesboro, 
and was displayed during the exercises. 

Another flag, which is now in the possession of a daughter 
of Colonel Reuben Butler, who was once colonel of the regi- 
ment, was also exhibited at the ceremonies, it being now in 
the possession of Mr. James C. Snell of Nashville. A full 
history of this flag follows: 

This flag is the battle-flag of the Confederacy, in the shape 
of St. Andrew’s cross, with stars and bars, and bearing the 
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‘inscription, ‘‘Highteenth Tennessee,’’ and was the battle-flag 
given to the regiment by the Confederate government. 

The earliest history of this flag is that it must have been 
acquired by the regiment at Dalton,-Georgia, the regiment 
then being commanded by Colonel Butler. This flag was in 
every battle in which the regiment was engaged, including 
Resaca, Rocky Face, New Hope Church, Atlanta, Jonesboro, 
Swamp Creek, in Georgia; then back into Tennessee, in a 
small engagement near Murfreesboro, at Mrs. Gresham’s and 
then to Bentonville, North Carolina, where it was furled at 
the surrender of Johnston’s army. 

For some time prior to the surrender, Colonel Butler com- 
manded the regiment, and at Greensboro, North Carolina, 
gave the order to ‘‘stack arms,’’ when what silver money that 
was on hand was divided among the soldiers, each man draw- 
ing $1.25. 

This flag has remained in the possession of Colonel Butler’s 
family ever since the close of the war, and is now preserved 
by his daughter, Mrs. Dora Snell, wife of James C. Snell, of 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

An enjoyable feature of the exercises was the singing of a 
number of old songs by Captains B. L. Ridley, Richard Beard 
and others. These gray-haired veterans were cheered to the 
echo every time an opportunity offered itself. Captain Rid- 
ley, as master of ceremonies, was ably aided by Captain 
Beard, A. M. Overall, W. A. Hoskins, A. J. Patterson, Evan- 
der Lytle and others, who used every energy to make the occa- 
sion a success. 

A moving picture representative was on hand and secured 
a film which portrays the event from beginning to end. 


FLAG PRESENTED TO STATE. 


This sacred emblem, so generously returned to the remnant 
of the Eighteenth Tennessee, in accord with the directions of 
the State of Illinois, was formally returned to the care and 
trust of the State of Tennessee at the Capitol Building in 
Nashville, June 5, at noon before a large audience. 
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The ceremonies were simple but impressive. The flag was 
presented to Governor Rye by Colonel Armstrong in the name 
of the State of Illinois, and by Mr. A. M. Overall, of this city, 
as representative of the survivors of the Eighteenth Tennes- 
see Regiment. 


In addition to the flag the roster of the field staff of the 
Confederate Regiment was also returned, as were also par- 
ticles of the flag which had crumbled during the fifty years of 
reposing in the Capitol of Illinois. These particles had been 
placed in an envelope by Mr. Armstrong, who called them 
‘“sacred dust.’’ 


‘Your excellency,’’ said Mr. Armstrong, ‘‘I bring you 
greetings from the State of Illinois. In behalf of my State I 
have the profound pleasure of presenting this flag to you. 
Around it the flower of manhood of the North and South fell 
to rise no more. May it rest here forever as an emblem of 
peace, harmony and mutual love between the States of Illinois 
and Tennessee.’’ 


Mr. Overall, in behalf of his surviving comrades of the 
Eighteenth Tennessee, said: ‘‘Your excellency, I present to 
you this sad but sacred relic of departed days to be deposited 
by you for safe-keeping.’’ 

In accepting the flag for the State, Governor Rye said: 


‘‘T desire first to express my pleasure and appreciation for 
the kindly greeting to us from Illinois. While we as citizens 
of the Volunteer State stand ready to defend the stars and 
stripes, I am glad you do not begrudge us the sacred privilege 
of paying our devotion to this flag. It is the very soul of a 
sacred sentiment. ; 


‘‘The hand that took it from us was the hand of war; the 
hand that brings it back is the hand of brotherly love. In the 
name of the State of Tennessee I want to thank the State of 
Illinois for giving it back to us. It is stained with blood and 
pierced with bullets and under its folds fell the chivalry of the 
grandest army that ever took the field.”’ 
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Avpress or L. M. Armstronc on PRESENTATION OF CONFEDERATE 
Fuac or tHE HicHtrentH TEnnessre Reciment— 
RETURNED By Inuinors to Recrment at Mur- 
FREESBORO, TENNESSEE, J UNE 3, 1915. 


Mr. Chairman, Men of the Highteenth Tennessee, Ladies, 
Friends and Fellow Citizens of the South: 

The pleasure of this occasion is exceeded only by its honor 
and its memories. I am happy to be back again on my native 
heath, the land of my kindred and friends of early days, the 
land of song and story, of statesmen and soldiers. I love the 
rills, the vales and hills of Tennessee, its rocks, its trees, its 
flowers, its bright men and fair women. How natural it is for 
a man to keep next to his heart recollections of the place of 
his birth! 

This thought reminds me of a remark I once heard from a 
man from the Emerald Isle who was much given to talk of his 
native country and its people. One day I said to hin, ‘‘Pat, 
why don’t you quit this blarney of yours about Old Ireland 
and be a full-fledged American?”’ 

‘‘Why, sir,’’ he replied, ‘‘do you expect a man to forget his 
mother ?’’ 

I have come to you on a mission of peace and good-will, 
bringing, as it were, a song of love from the Harp of the 
North to the Heart of the South; a message and a material 
remembrance from the people of the great State of Illinois 
through their duly chosen representatives at Springfield. 

While the clang of war is being heard throughout the larger 
part of the earth, we, my fellow countrymen, are enjoying un- 
disturbed the blessings of a united and brave, but peace- 
loving, people. 

The message that I bring to you today takes us back on 
memory’s flight more than a half-century. Fifty-four years 
ago there stood near this hallowed spot a maiden flushed with 
the glow of southern pride, and buoyed with hope for a cause 
then new, but to her as righteous as the very light of Heaven. 
Standing in the presence of a small army of as gallant men as 
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ever drew a sword—not Roman, not Grecian, not Europe’s 
proudest comparable to them—simple, sturdy Americans, she 
unfolded to the southern breeze this flag; then an ensign of 
war, now a memento of peace. 

How plainly that memorable occasion comes back to the 
minds of you men of the Highteenth, who struggled under 
these colors! Here was the full regiment of yourselves and 
comrades, men from the very flower of Tennessee, who were 
destined to be ranked among the bravest soldiers of the young 
Confederacy. Would that I might recall the words of Miss 
Matty Ready, afterwards Mrs. John H. Morgan, who made the 
presentation address! Not that they might awaken the senti- 
ments of antagonism you then felt, but for the reminiscences 
they might bring, and for their historical value. How little 
did she dream that I, then a child, would more than half a 
hundred years later return this flag here from its captivity. 
Could she by any flight of imagination or prophetic ken, have 
contemplated such a scene? No, no; for to her mind and the 
minds of those around her on such an occasion as this that 
was as improbable as the very confusion of the stars. 

The ceremonies that day were appropriate to the occasion. 
The late Joseph B. Palmer, then colonel, was the recipient of 
the flag for the regiment, responding to the address of pre- 
sentation. 

There is a tradition that the flag was made in whole or in 
part from a dress or dresses of Miss Ready. I am told that a 
number of ladies of Murfreesboro participated in the making 
of the flag, and it is to be hoped that some of them, spared by 
time, are here today. Such acts are never complete without 
the hand of women. No doubt many fair faces that I am 
looking upon now are those of descendants of those noble 
women. 

You remember, gentlemen, that shortly after the day of pre- 
sentation your regiment left for the scene of action at the 
front. Through many a shower of shot and shell this ensign 
passed until its capture at Fort Donelson by Illinois troops 
February 15, 1862. You were taken to prison at Camp Butler, 
Illinois, but the flag wended its way until it reached the Cap- 
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itol in Springfield. There it has since remained in the pos- 
session of the State of Illinois. 

More than two years ago, while looking through the Hall of 
Relics at Springfield, I discovered this flag in the centre of a 
group of Confederate flags, in a large glass-covered incase- 
ment. Pinned on it was this card which reads: ‘‘Confed- 
erate flag, of the Eighteenth Tennessee Infantry. This flag 
was captured by Company E, Sixty-sixth Regiment, Illinois, 
at the battle of Fort Donelson, February 15, 1862. The High- 
teenth Tennessee was one of the regiments engaged in the des- 
perate charge on the right wing of the Union army. The 
ladies of Murfreesboro, Tennessee, presented this flag to the 
Kighteenth Tennessee. The presentation was made by Mrs. 
Gen. John Morgan.”’ 

With it also was the roster comprising the field and staff 
of the regiment. 

On speaking to the custodian regarding the flag, I was told 
that it was once ordered returned to the regiment from which 
it was taken, but for some unexplained reason the order was 
never carried out. This I bore in mind, and when on a visit to 
your city in the spring of last year, I related the incident to 
Captain B. L. Ridley and other members of the regiment. 
- They in turn took the matter up, and requested me to act for 
them in an endeavor to get the flag restored to them and their 
comrades, it being of especial interest and of historical value 
to them and to the State. As early as I could after returning 
to Peoria, I visited Springfield and on investigating through 
the offices of the adjutant-general and secretary of state, I 
learned that there was a statute then in vogue which had re- 
scinded any previous order or resolution that might have been 
made regarding the flag, and that it could only be removed 
from the Hall of Relics through an act of the Legislature. 
Shortly after the General Assembly convened last January, I 
was furnished with a petition signed in duplicate by represen- 
tative members of the Highteenth Regiment and a number of 
leading citizens of Murfreesboro and vicinity, asking for the 
release and return of the flag, and suggesting me as a suitable 
person to receive said flag and convey same to its original 
holders. 
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Through the kindly offices of State Senator John Dailey and 
Representative Thomas N. Gorman of Peoria, the petition 
was presented to cach Louse of the General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, but owing to a deadlock in the House of 
Representatives, which lasted over six weeks, we were greatly 
hampered in getting our measure advanced, Senator Dailey 
who has taken a deep interest in the matter, and is in tune 
with the conciliatory sentiment you have expressed, offered 
a bill in the Senate, 

The bill was passed without a dissenting vote. Many mem- 
bers of the Grand Army of the Republie, hearing of the meas- 
ure, had already expressed themselves as being in favor of it. 
The Bryner Post at Peoria favored it, and Bishop Samuel 
Wallows, a distinguished old federal soldier, and commander 
of the Ilinois State Grand Army of the Republie, expressed 
himself as heartily in favor of the release and return of the 
flag, afterwards sending a telegram to that effeet to the post 
at Peoria, 

On the bill reaching the House, Mr. Gorman took a most 
earnest and active part in urging it through so that we might 
got the flag in time to have it here today. The bill passed the 
House by a vote of 113 in favor, and only three against it. 

Gentlemen of the Wighteenth, fellow citizens of the South, 
this magnanimous vet of the State of Illinois, I ean assure 
you, is one of great sincerity, The people of that State wish 
to be in harmony and unity with you, I feel confident of your 
appreciation of their aet, and of your kindly and brotherly 
fecling for those people of your sister commonwealth, May 
I not safely express the same sentiments for the whole State 
of 'onnessee? May not the proceedings here today serve as 
a fitting climax to the conciliatory movement which has been 
so wonoral, and L may say, complete, throughout the land? 

Well do L remember when along in the seventies, the key- 
note to this was sounded by that gifted southern writer, L. 
Virginia Wrench, in her poem, ‘*Palmetto and Pine,’’ the senti- 
mont being taken up by such men as General B. J. Tall of this 
State, Colonel W. W. Munford who was on the staff of Albert 
Sidney Johnson, and caught that great general in his arms as 
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he fell from his horse, mortally wounded, at the Battle of 
Shiloh, of Dr. J. B. Cowan, chief surgeon of Forrest’s staff, 
and if I remember correctly, of Colonel Henry Watterson of 
Louisville Courier-Journal, and other léading southerners. I, 
though young and obscure, did what I could in my humble way 
to advance the movement. 

My friends, I trust and pray that the sound of war has 
passed out forever from this people. In its stead I would 
raise the voice of Peace and Harmony. Our country has al- 
ways stood out among the nations of the earth as an advocate 
of peace, but our people do not hesitate at war if it is neces- 
sary, and would unite at once to the colors against any foreign 
foe. It is natural that in a land so broad as ours the people 
in different sections should differ somewhat in their customs 
and characteristics and ways of thinking but how glorious is 
the realization to us that we are today a people in perfeet 
unison under those colors that stand for the equal and full 
protection of each of us, and that we are presided over by a 
great and good president, who is of and for the people. We 
are living in a new era, one of advancement, in which fight, 
men and women everywhere over the land, are striving to up 
build and sustain grand and lasting institutions. This country 
is too progressive, too optimistic, too busy, to spend time over 
thoughts of revenge and hatred. 

My friends, we may not forget the past. Let us give rever- 
ence and tears to the memory of those brave men of the sixties. 
We can but think with admiration of those great armies that 
clashed with hottest fire in the great struggle. No grander 
armies ever met in conflict. They were Americans. 

Fifty years ago the campfires of the Highteenth Tennessee 
went out for the last time. Few souls are left that slept by 
those fires. Their sons and grandsons are today among the 
truest of our citizens, patriotic to the Stars and Stripes, al- 
though they hold in sacred memory the Stars and Bars their 
fathers strove under in the sixties, which is but natural. 
Should the toesin of war be sounded for this country, no men 
of the land would, I believe, fly quicker to arms than the young 
men of the South. During our late war with Spain many of 
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the brightest and most chivalrous men of this State sprang to 
the support of the nation. I now recall one young man in par- 
ticular who served as a brave officer in the Philippines, and 
who was a son of one of the most prominent generals of the 
Southern Confederacy. Who did more valiant service for the 
United States in that war than the late General Joseph 
Wheeler, an ex-Confederate of much note? 

Men of the Kighteenth, I now come to the formal delivery of 
this flag, bringing the sacred colors back to you, after a long 
separation of over fifty-three years. Let us spare reference 
to the tragic scenes that have attended it since it was first 
presented to you upon this now historic ground. Take it again 
to your manly hearts. If you weep over it, the people of this 
great united nation will weep with you. If you rejoice over 
its return, the people will rejoice with you. You are just as 
welcome to it now as you were on that first memorable occa- 
sion in ’61. Though it was then a beacon light to lead you on 
to conflict, may it now and henceforth serve as an emblem of 
peace and fraternity! 

The act of the Illinois Legislature provides that this flag 
shall be presented to you by myself and Mr. David 8. Brown, 
a member of the Grand Army of the Republic, you in turn to 
deliver it to the State of Tennessee. 

Now in the name of the great State of Illinois and its good 
and generous people, we return to you this flag. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS STATE HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, MAY 13-14, 1915. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois State Historical Society 
was held in the Supreme Court Chamber in the Illinois State 
Supreme Court Building at Springfield, on Thursday and 
Friday, May 13-14, 1915. 

The president of the Society, Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, presided 
at all sessions. 

The annual business meeting of the Society was held on 
Friday morning when reports of officers and committees were 
presented and the annual election of officers was held. There 
were no changes in the officers. The program as published 
was carried out. The annual address was delivered by Rabbi 
Emil G. Hirsch of Chicago. The subject of Dr. Hirsch’s ad- 
dress was ‘‘Historical Thinking.’’ President John W. Cook 
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of the Northern Illinois State Normal School at DeKalb de- 
livered an address on the life of the late Hon. Adlai E. Stev- 
enson. This address is published in full in this number of 
the JourRNAL. 


The program as presented is as follows: 


SUPREME COURT ROOM. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Thursday Morning, May 13, 1915, 10 o’clock. 

Address: A Group of Stories of American Indians: The Silver Covenant 
Chain; The Story the Medals Tell; Shabona’s Ride—Miss Lotte E. Jones, 
Danville, Illinois. 

Address: Illinois in the Civil War—Dr. Charles B. Johnson, Champaign, 
Tlinois. 

Address: The Relation of Illinois Railroads to the Passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act—Professor Frank E, Hodder, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 


Thursday Afternoon, 2:30 o’clock. 


Address: Lake Michigan’s Illinois Coast—Mr. J. Seymour Currey, President 
Evanston Historical Society, Evanston, Illinois. 

Address: The Old Confederate Prison at Rock Island, Mlinois—Mr. Sher- 
man W. Searle, Editor Rock Island Union, Rock Island, Illinois. 

Address: Old Yellow Banks—Mr. James Gordon, Oquawka, Illinois. 

Address: Duden and His Critics—Miss Jessie J. Kile, University of Illinois. 


Thursday Evening, 8:00 o’clock. 


Annual Address: Historical Thinking—Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, Chicago. 
Reception. 


Friday Morning, 9:00 o’clock. 
Directors’ Meeting in the office of the Secretary of the Society. 
10:00 o’clock—Business Meeting of the Society in the Supreme Court Room. 
Reports of Officers. 
Reports of Committees. 
Miscellaneous Business. 
Election of Officers. 
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Friday Afternoon, 2:30 o’clock. 
Address: Jesse W. Fell—Miss Frances Morehouse, Normal, Illinois. 
Address: The Banker-Farmer Movement for a Better Agriculture and Rural 
Life—Mr. B. F. Harris, Champaign, Illinois. 
Address: Indian Treaties Affecting Lands in the Present State of Ilinois— 
Mr. Frank R. Grover, Evanston, Illinois. 


Friday Evening, 8:00 o’clock. 
Address: The Life and Services of Adlai E. Stevenson—President John 
W. Cook, Northern Illinois State Normal School, DeKalb, Illinois. 
Address: The Assassination of Abraham Lincoln—Mr. Henry R. Rathbone, 
Chicago. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS GIVES UP ‘‘PELICAN”’ FLAG. 


BattLe ScarRRED CoLors oF War or 1812 To Go Bacx To 
LovlIsiIANa. 


The State of Illinois will return to the State of Louisiana 
the famous ‘‘Pelican’’ flag. The flag is more than one hundred 
years old, and was carried through the War of 1812 and the 
Civil War by Louisiana troops. It was captured by the Illi- 
nois cavalry at the battle of Black River Bridge in 1863, and 
since that time has been on display in Memorial Hall at 
Springfield. 

The ‘‘Pelican’’ flag was so named because of a silk embroid- 
ered pelican in its center. When New Orleans was fortified by 
General Jackson against the British, the women in New Or- 
leans made the flag and presented it to the Louisiana troops. 
The flag is five feet long and three feet wide and is scarred and 
torn from the many battles through which it was carried. 

The flag will be returned through the efforts of the United 
States Daughters of 1812. Mrs. Alice Bradford Wiles, na- 
tional president of the order, went to Springfield last January 
and urged the passage of the bill returning the flag. The bill 
was then passed by the Legislature. 
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A reception in honor of Mrs. Wiles was held at the Hotel 
LaSalle and the success of the effort to have the flag sent back 
to Louisiana was announced. It is probable that a committee 
from the State organization of the Daughters of 1812 from 
Louisiana will receive the flag from the Illinois organization. 
Mrs. James H. Stansfield of Oak Park is the Illinois State 
president of the United States Daughters of 1812. 


MONUMENT TO KANE COUNTY SOLDIERS. 


SHart at Geneva, Inurvois, Depicatep Tuurspay, June 17. 


The Kane County soldiers’ and sailors’ monument, erected 
at a cost of $25,000 on the lawn in front of the court house at 
Geneva, was unveiled and dedicated Thursday, June 17, 1915. 
The monument is of bronze and is the work of Carl Heber of 
New York, a former Kane County resident, whose home was 
in Dundee. Bishop Samuel Fallows of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church of Chicago delivered the oration. 


DEDICATION OF KANE COUNTY SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT, 
GENEVA, JUNE 17. 


The following stirring appeal was issued urging the people 
of the county to attend the dedication of the monument: 

To the Citizens of Kane County: 

The people of Kane County have built a monument upon the 
Court House grounds at Geneva, the county seat of Kane 
County, in memory of the men living and dead who showed 
their devotion and patriotism to flag and country, in the Mex- 
ican, Civil and Spanish American wars. Brave men and true, 
leaving homes and loved ones, to battle for freedom and right. 
They fought midst awful carnage, starvation and sacrifice 
and won. 
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Freeing slaves and maintaining the great principle of 
‘‘Union and Liberty now and forever, one and inseparable.”’ 

On June 17 the monument will be unveiled and dedicated to 
these loyal, brave and unselfish men. And those instrumental 
in its building now desire Kane County, its citizens, men, 
women and children to show a revival of patriotism by laying 
aside the cares and toils of the day, to be present and help 
dedicate this beautiful monument, and re-dedicate themselves 
to the love of liberty and freedom. To talk over the achieve- 
ments of our soldiers that have died, and speak a kindly cheer- 
ful word to those who remain. And also to praise the brave 
women who did so much to help cheer and encourage the men 
who faced bullets and bayonets in battle line. 

The committees most urgently request all soldiers, military 
or civic organizations in Kane and adjoining counties to come 
to Geneva on June 17, 1915, and celebrate. And also request 
that all business houses and factories that can do so, without 
too great a sacrifice, close shop on that day. 

That all schoois in the county close, that the children may 
learn a lesson of love for brave men and loyalty to their flag 
and country. 

That so far as is possible, this day be made a holiday in 
honor of soldiers, Old Glory, and the monument that will for 
all time testify to Kane County’s glorious service and loyal 
devotion to our common country. 

C. F. Hall, President Monument Association. 
Frank W. Joslyn, Chairman Board of Supervisors. 
L. C. Clyne, Chairman Board of Supervisors. 

Attest: John Rogers, Secretary Soldiers’ Monument 
Association. 


PROGRAM OF EXERCISES. 


10:00 A. M.—Reception. 
Music by the Boys’ State Home Band. 
12:00 Noon—Picnic Dinner. 
Guests will bring cup and spoon. Coffee and cream will be served 
by ladies of the county building, Miss Dolly Bailey, Chairman. _Wraps 
and lunches may be checked by applying to Janitor L. A. Smith. 
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Music will be provided during the dinner hour by chorus singing 
by the girls of the State Training School, Miss Josephine Sowers, 


Director. 

2 QOLE Mi ASSO DIY cessed c= serene agabncs dae tenceeraeeetceseoeer Fife and Drum Corps, Aurora 
ITI STG ee 5 ke Elgin Military Band 
CRY Ol eee ena ieyecers Rev. James Buttler of Post 20, G. A. R., Aurora 
MNTYOOUCTOIY: IROTIATS oerecrescetene eecs reer ane eae President C. F. Hall, Dundee 
Unveiling of Monument seo ceceeceecee eee Katherine M. Wolcott, Batavia 
A COP OBE J icestearsaiecttOr ipeeeccymictene atau eee Colonel Chas. R. E. Koch, Chicago 
Introduction of Sculptor of Monument—Mr. C. A. Heber, New York. 

SS OTN Be ecetecds sodas wcawtissvaallcn aren da vacescotetea nears Mrs. Harriet Joslyn Hendrickson 
Daughter of the late Colonel E. S. Joslyn, Elgin. 
Wane County In W al ccec-c eee eee Captain J. H. Freeman, Aurora 
Spanish War Veterans -sscci-c cccetescccnessemeeeeeee Captain A. G. Sylvester, Aurora 
Sons of iVeteransix.c03.cehce eee Mr. Frank W. Joslyn, Elgin 
IMUSIC: oi aiandec Acted conte A eek ee ee Elgin Military Band 
OAT ORS hcz:pattecoeetenutncc nent ee cee Supervisor John J. Jameson, Aurora 
“The Union of. TOCA y ccccsectcnratecesteeenceesesavemanste eee eee Confederate Veteran 


Captain William Creighton, Elgin. 
Introduction of Mexican War Veteran—Chairman C. F. Hall, Dundee. 


Poem, “In Memoriam’ oie cecsscesse nen eee ees Rev. Augustus F. Drahms 
Past Chaplain in Chief G. A. R. 
COP ALIOW Poste cosoncsdeacevconnsenasconcuerneacte oe eee eee eceee eee General Samuel Fallows 


Bishop of the Episcopal Church and Past Department Commander 
of the Grand Army of the Republic of Illinois. 


QUELTOUEO iiscncncnectlcdscn scones napccesshacsebenta tira cee teeeeete Casapeenee anne tae Sons of Veterans 
OTR c. scsened desde iisnabccphewdencdiipaeesubameat ace sisenseeaense oe ete eee eee “America” 
Benediction si. cssaceeptcee eae ee Rev. Augustus Remenschneider, Aurora 


Supervisors’ Committee—Frank W. Joslyn, Chairman; E. D. Briggs, John 
Jameson, G. F. Arvedson, Coit Spalding. 

Grand Army of the Republic Committee—C. F. Hall, Chairman; J. H. 
Freeman, H. K. Wolcott, Geo. D. Sherman, Captain H. H. Patchen, Cullen 
Keefe, E. E. Rich, J. F. Harral, Fred Hotz, J. B. T. Wheeler, W. H. Kimball, 
Jas. Shedden, Geo. E. Fleming, Spanish-American War Veterans; John 
Rogers, Secretary. 


x 


UNVEILING OF LINCOLN MARKER BY SPRINGFIELD 
_ CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 


The unveiling of the Lincoln marker, which is in commemo- 
ration of the farewell address of the martyred president to 
Springfield people was held Monday afternoon, June 14, 1915, 
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at 3:00 o’clock. The exercises took place at the Wabash 
freight house, Tenth and Monroe streets. 


The American flags which veiled the tablet are of historic 
interest. One was made by hand by Mrs. John G. Ives, the 
stars painted by Mr. Ives being thirty-one in number, the last 
one California. It draped the engine on the train from which 
Mr. Lincoln made his farewell speech and went to Washing- 
ton. From there it was returned to the Lincoln collection, then 
to Mrs. Lucy Ives Williams, who presented it to Arthur Hunt- 
ington. The second flag to be used belonged to Isaac Hawley, 
who was a great friend of Mr. Lincoln and one of his pall- 
bearers. Mr. Hawley is the grandfather of Miss Marian 
Brinkerhoff. The flag was used for the first time August 8, 
1860, when the Lincoln campaign was opened. 

All the exercises took place on the inside of the freight house 
except the unveiling by Miss Agnes Dubois Huntington and 
Miss Frances Fetzer, and the song, ‘‘Illinois’’ led by Albert 
Guest, and taps by Stewart Russel. Mrs. G. F. Stericker had 
charge of the musical program. 

No invitations were sent to the local members of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, except to the out of town 
members. Invitations were sent to all the national and State 
officers and all regents of the D. A. R. in the State. Others in- 
vited were: Art Club, Order of Eastern Star, Rebekah Lodge, 
G. A. R., Soldiers’ Aid Society, W. C. T. U., Y. W. C. A., W. R. 
C., Ladies of the G. A. R., all Masonic Lodges, Board of Su- 
pervisors, Lincoln Centennial Association, Odd Fellows, Elks, 
Knights of Pythias, Court of Honor, Yeomen of America, Car- 
penters’ Union, Painters’ Union, Red Men, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Officers of B. O., C. & A., I. C., Wabash, I. T. S., pupils 
of all public and parochial schools, Lutheran schools, members 
of Senate and Legislature, all State officers, officers of the 
State Historical Society, Concordia College. 

The program follows: 


EU NCAEL AY 1 ee te fe eae onenaduucstestseus Rev. Donald C. MacLeod 
RS cee oo Foro be em cuisesidt nucandextisnntavesen cetpsbscte<euseecargeusestarenae “America” 
MUR CCIOVEEOL CT Val EUOTTT GT ICS 2. set pk dontn cscs. aesescnclsccastecvces-cocesve><nsosesess Mrs. Cornelius J. Doyle 


Regent of the Springfield Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Greetings from the State of Illinois...................---ee-ce-e- Hon. Edward F. Dunne 
A CLOUP OBE. 9c exsevesbanceursesPucedsvat tested oavsasducectstestepenanudactencohs trator Hon. Richard Yates 
Reading, “The Apology of the London Punch to Abraham Lincoln”.............-..--+ 

sretepicchses vib oasicbhiss damivadescoasdhionias apensuncaaltchd sucaateti serve on gee Miss Margaret E. Brooks 
FROMINTBCON COS vii ccctesdvaacexapnantuveossbunatnenmisoatinaeteraqvicuest cubeiecUese aioe Hon. Charles 8. Crane 

General Foreign Passenger Agent of the Wabash Railway. 

SS OTL Rearateconsnctvusssuvavsigavstsasel tap unssuueteetisthadculerdtteren the ORS Weer etn a aReenaes “Star Spangled Banner” 
POLS OBB scosvssis lusitecn dais aapnnssntncraninien oninch sulltaladeat atten hamede eee aangS Hon. Lawrence Y, Sherman 


United States Senator from Illinois. 

Presentation of the Tablet to the City of Springfield..Mrs. Arthur Huntington 
Representing the Daughters of the American Revolution, Mr. Charles E. 
Brown, Mr. Arthur Huntington and Mr. William Fetzer. 
Acceptance: Of thie Tablet... ccdpsesctscosnsctestecesstesivenssvecnnneae Hon. Charles S. Andrus 
Representing Hon. Charles T. Baumann, Mayor of Springfield. 

Miss Agnes Dubois Huntington 
Unveulng OL tne “Ta DLC tienes serra 


SOTA ‘sninsnsuonsswecsovanteeossnsonnoeszniteeuuistnunansbaaaie ee fiseeaco-o) sist een “Tlinois” 

The committee in charge was composed of Mrs. Arthur 
Huntington, Mrs. John M. Palmer, Mrs. Cornelius J. Doyle, 
Mrs. Benjamin H. Ferguson, Mrs. Edwin 8S. Walker, Mrs. 
Kdwin A. Reece, Mrs. George F. Stericker, Mrs. Lewis H. 
Miner, Mrs. Elmer A. Perry, Mrs. John R. Leib, Mrs. Charles 
D. Wright, Mrs. Clayton J. Barber, Miss Susan Chenery, Miss 
Marian Brinkerhoff, Miss Eleanor Matheny, Miss Georgia L. 
Osborne, Charles KH. Brown, Arthur Huntington and William 
Fetzer. 

Music was under the direction of Miss Nettie C. Doud, Miss 
Frances Gardner, and Mr. Albert Guest. The High School 
Glee Club and Orchestra gave numbers. Assembly call and 
taps were sounded by Stuart Russel of Jacksonville. 


x 


MICHIGAN HISTORICAL COMMISSION PLACES 
TABLET TO THE MEMORY OF JEAN NICOLET. 


First Mrp-West Pionrer Is Honorep By Micuiean. 
The State of Michigan on July 13, 1915, did honor to the 


memory of Jean Nicolet, the first white pioneer of the old 
Northwest Territory, which comprised Michigan, Indiana, Ili- 
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nois and those parts of Wisconsin and Minnesota which lie 
east of the Mississippi River. Nicolet was the first white man 
to pass through the straits of Mackinac in 1634. 

Several hundred persons attended the dedication of a bronze 
tablet to the memory of Nicolet at Circle Rock. The tablet 
was presented on behalf of the State of Michigan by Lawton 
T. Nemans and the presentation speech was made by Mer. 
O’Brien of Kalamazoo, president of the Michigan Historical 
Commission. Other speakers were William P. Preston, E. O. 
Wood of Flint, vice-president of the Mackinac State Park 
Commission, and the Rev. T. J. Campbell of New York. 

Invitations were sent by the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion to Historical Societies and to many individuals. 


Micuican Hisrorican CoMMISSION 


July Fifth, Nineteen Fifteen. 

The Michigan Historical Commission, The Mackinac State 
Park Commission, the Citizens of Mackinac, will be greatly 
honored with your presence on the occasion of the unveiling 
of the bronze tablet to the intrepid explorer, the bold, brave, 
Christian hero, the first white man, who set his foot on the 
territory of the great Northwest, John Nicolet, Tuesday, July 
13th, at 2:00 o’clock in the afternoon, at Nicolet Outlook, Mack- 
inac Island, Michigan. 

His Excellency the Governor, and a number of prominent 
citizens, are expected to be in attendance. 

Kindly write Hon. Frank H. Kenyon, Superintendent Mack- 
inac Island, Michigan, or the undersigned, that you will come. 
This bronze tablet will be the first which the Michigan His- 
torical Commission propose to erect, to commemorate the 
achievements of the famous pioneers, through whose efforts 
wonderful benefits have come to posterity. 

We trust you will lend your presence for the encouragement 
and co-operation in this movement, which will be an incentive 
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to the study of the early history of the Northwest and a knowl- 
edge of the men of renown of days of yore. 
With high regards, permit me to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
Frank A. O’Brien, 
President of the Michigan Historical Commission. 


THE JERSEY COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY TO 
CELEBRATE THE SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE VOTE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE COUNTY. 


The Jersey County Historical Society, according to its 
custom, has sent out invitations for its annual celebration on 
August 5, of ‘‘Jersey County Day.’’ The invitation so well 
expresses the methods employed for the celebration and the 
purposes of the Society in giving it that we print it in full, 
as follows: 


Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, Secretary, Illinois State Historical 
Society : 

On Thursday, August 5, 1915, at Jerseyville, Jersey County, 
Illinois, will be held the Annual Home-coming and Celebra- 
tion in commemoration of the Seventy-sixth Anniversary of 
the organization of ‘‘Little Jersey.”’ 

Each year we look with fond anticipation to the approach 
of this event, for here meet Jersey’s sons and daughters of 
the present and of the past, to mingle together as one happy 
family. New faces join the throng at each annual gathering, 
while many familiar ones greet us no more. During the year 
many bade us the last farewell. Yet let us be merry and enjoy 
the days given us. The fellowship that abounds, and the 
happy greetings showered on all, make the anniversary an 
occasion long to be remembered. 
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While you are renewing your friendships and enjoying the 
social side of the day, we have provided some diversions that 
will add to your pleasure and entertainment. These will in- 
clude music by the band, a street parade by the Sunday School 
children in the forenoon, and an old settlers’ reunion at 11 
o’clock. The picnic dinner on the court house lawn will be 
followed by a band concert, music by a male quartette and 
the address of the day by Hon. G. W. Ware, one of the pioneer 
residents of the county. A pleasing feature will be a patriotic 
drill on the outdoor platform by a group of children. This 
year the street fair feature will be eliminated, and the whole 
program in keeping with the spirit of the day, and will include 
a spectacular pageant, ‘‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’’ on the 
court house lawn at 4 o’clock. 

The Jersey County Historical Society, under whose aus- 
pices the celebration will be given, and our good citizens gen- 
erally extend a cordial invitation to all the former residents 
of Jersey County and to her legion of friends to be present 
and participate in this, her greatest annual event. 

Joun W. Vinson, 

Fanny H. EnctisuH, 

W. P. Ricwarps, 
Invitation Committee. 


ILLINOIS DAY, JULY 24, 1915, AT THE PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


Human disaster stretched its long arm across the continent 
from Chicago and choosing the site within the gayly decked 
exposition grounds which was to have been the place of most 
gladness, stamped it with the gloom of tragedy. 

Illinois, which was to have celebrated its day at the exposi- 
tion and dedicate its building through Governor Edward F. 
Dunne and his imposing official military escort, went through 
with only formal necessities in sorrowing spirit. 
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The river catastrophe in the heart of Chicago which ended 
1,600 lives with the disaster to the steamer Hastland, left 
Illinois visitors to the exposition in no mood for pomp and 
ceremony. 

The ceremonies were opened by a prayer voiced by the Rey. 
F. W. Clampett of San Francisco. He, too, alluded to the 
Kastland disaster. He said, ‘‘In this hour of a great disaster 
that has befallen our beloved Chicago may the Balm of Gilead 
fall upon each of the bereaved.’’ 


ARE SADLY STRICKEN. 


Chairman Karpen said in part: 

‘‘We have come to this glorious exposition with our regi- 
ment and our representative citizens. We came with glad 
hearts to join with the other nations and to do honor to San 
Francisco. Instead, we are sadly stricken. We are in sorrow 
because of the fearful calamity which has befallen our Chi- 
cago. For that reason we bow to the inevitable, and make 
our exercises brief and perfunctory. All festivities are can- 
celled.’ 

Francis G. Blair, superintendent of public instruction of 
Illinois, said: 

‘“‘Today’s events prove that we are not purely material. 
We are molded by sentiment, and our ideals play a large part 
in our affairs. In behalf of the 1,300,000 school children of 
Illinois I express the deepest sympathy for the bereaved of 
Chicago.’’ 

Vice-President M. H. de Young of the exposition, and others 
voiced the sympathy of the exposition, State and city for the 
stricken Chicago at the ceremonies held in front of the Illinois 
Building. 

Governor Dunne, in place of making the address he had 
planned, read a resolution expressing the grief of himself and 
party, which was later telegraphed to the acting mayor of 
Chicago. 

The tree planting ceremony was accomplished with the 
band of the First Regiment, Illinois National Guard, playing 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee,’’ and the flags at half-mast. 
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After tossing the dirt about the oak tree, brought from 
Jackson Park, Chicago, the site of the World’s Fair of 1893, 
Governor eae was presented with a box of jewels by Vice. 
President de Young, who said: 

‘“‘May this tree, brought from Illinois, grow until its 
branches can shade Illinoisans who come to stand under it. 
Let us hope the planting will make a sentimental bond that 
will unite two great States.’’ 

In responding Governor Dunne said: 

‘In view of the awful calamity which has come to Chicago 
and Illinois, in which 1,600 lives have been snuffed out, it 
would not be becoming and it is not in my heart to tell you 
something of the great State which has honored me. It seems 
appropriate on this occasion, however, for me to submit a reso- 
lution and then I ask that you stand in silence for a few min- 
utes in memory of those who have met death.’’ 


GOVERNOR DUNNE READS RESOLUTION, 


The executive then read the following, which had been pre- 
pared by him the day before when he was notified from Chi- 
cago by long distance telephone of the Eastland calamity: 

‘‘Thousands of present and former Illinoisans, together 
with a host of citizens who come from every State in the 
Union, have gathered today at the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition with the object of celebrating ‘Illinois Day.’ 

‘‘We have gathered before the Illinois State Building to 
participate in ceremonies commemorating our State and its 
illustrious history. To us here has come the heart-breaking 
information of the terrible calamity which has befallen so 
many hundreds of Illinoisans, especially those who have 
known Chicago as their home, in the fearful Eastland steam- 
ship disaster. 

‘‘We are grieved beyond expression by this terrible calam- 
ity. Our profound sympathy goes out to the relatives of the 
many unfortunate victims of this heart-breaking catastrophe. 

‘¢We arise and stand in silence as we thus in unison express 
our heartfelt sympathy over this dreadful loss. 
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‘Also, be it resolved that this meeting adjourn as a mark 
of sympathy with the relatives of the victims of this disaster, 
and that the dinner, reception and ball arranged for this even- 
ing be canceled forthwith, and that all intended guests be noti- 
fied at once. 

‘“Resolved, too, that the flags about the Illinois State Build- 
ing be placed at half-mast and remain so for ten days. 

‘‘Resolved, further, that a copy of these resolutions, which 
but so feebly express the sorrow and sympathy that actuate 
us, be sent to the citizens of Chicago through the acting mayor 
of that city.’’ 

David E. Shanahan, speaker of the Illinois House of Rep- 
resentatives, and Superintendent of Public Instruction Blair 
of Illinois, in sorrowing words, seconded the adoption of the 
resolutions. 

Chester H. Rowell and Colonel Thomas, representing the 
State of California, and Mayor Rolph then made brief talks. 


SPEECH OF MR. DE YOUNG. 


In expressing the appreciation for the participation of IL- 
nois in the exposition, Vice-President H. M. de Young said: 

‘‘Governor, Illinois Delegation, Ladies and Gentlemen: Illi- 
nois has within its borders many commercial advantages. 
Strange as it may seem, in the very center or, heart of our 
country, it ranks commercially in every way as the most im- 
portant in our country. Containing within its borders the 
second largest city in this Union, it is also a great productive 
State agriculturally. Its 56,000 square miles are covered with 
32,000,000 acres of cultivated land. An investment of four 
hundred million dollars in farm property gives you some idea 
of the importance of this great State in our Union. 

“Tn manufacture there are only two States in this Union 
that in any way exceed the great State of Illinois. Twenty 
thousand manufactories cover that State to add to its great 
commercial importance, all of which prove to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that we should attach great importance to this day 
and to the visit of the Governor of so great a State. But to us 
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of the exposition it carries another important point. It carries 
the sentiment, for within that State twenty-odd years ago a 
great exposition was held. An exposition that was the marvel 
of the day. An exposition that excelled anything prior to that 
date that was ever held. 

‘In connection with that exposition, I can remember, it so 
well, the great White City in Chicago with its magnificent 
lighting, its marvelous buildings, and its beautiful fountains. 
Its electric fountains whose sprays gave color to the water. 
It was a marvel in its day, and we succeeded in bringing that 
fountain to San Francisco and many of you have already 
seen it at our exposition. 

‘“ At the time of this great exposition in Chicago, one State, 
and that was our State, came forward promptly in support of 
it. A committee of our own citizens was appointed and the 
Legislature persuaded to make a great appropriation, great 
for us, an appropriation of $300,000, of the State of California 
to participate in the great Chicago exposition of that day. It 
was a great help to us, and when it came to pass California 
was at Chicago and a California building was at Chicago. 
California exhibits were in the Agricultural building, in the 
Viticultural building, California exhibits were in the Mining 
building. They were the finest exhibits in that great exposi- 
tion. 


ILLINOIS MAKES RETURN. 


‘*California is today holding another exposition of its own, 
and the great State of Illinois, with great appreciation of what 
California did, came forward promptly, appropriating 
$300,000 for this State and this building here. And Illinois 
is here, and its beautiful building representing that great 
State is here. Its exhibits are in our palaces and the Gov- 
ernor is here. 

‘“‘Twenty years makes a great difference in our world and 
in twenty years the advancement of art and manufacture has 
advanced far beyond what took place when the great White 
City exposition was held. This exposition is just twenty years 
in advance of that. Our wonderful buildings, our beautiful 
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statuary in these palaces, our grand fountains, and better than 
all, the marvelous lighting of this exposition, is just twenty 
years in advance of that in Chicago, all showing the advance 
of our exposition and the great improvement since then made 
by our people. 

‘‘Wor that reason we come here today with a great deal of 
pleasure on behalf of the exposition in extending a hearty 
welcome on the part of the people of the State of California, 
the people of the city of San Francisco and the exposition offi- 
cials to the Governor and his staff.’’ 


All social festivities arranged for the Illinois visitors were 
eanceled. The Illinois Commission, which was to have been 
the host at a dinner in the California building and a reception 
and ball in the Illinois building, revoked 1,500 invitations it 
had sent out. 


Mayor William Hale Thompson of Chicago issued a state- 
ment immediately upon hearing of the disaster to the excur- 
sion steamer Eastland. 


In this statement the mayor called upon all Chicago officials 
visiting San Francisco to return at once to Chicago. 


Mayor Thompson’s statement read: 


‘In view of the terrible catastrophe which has fallen upon 
the city of Chicago, it is my desire that all city officials in our 
party visiting the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
cancel all arrangements they have made and be prepared to 
return to Chicago just as soon as our train can be made up.”’ 

After the mayor issued this statement arrangements were 
made to have a special train carry the mayor and the exposi- 
tion party back to Chicago. 

All plans for the celebration of Chicago Day at the exposi- 
tion were also called off. Instead Mayor Thompson asked 
that memorial exercises for the victims of the Hastland dis- 
aster be observed at the exposition on that day. 

The following message was sent to the people of Chicago 
by William Hale Thompson of that city: 

““To the People of Chicago: 
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-‘*T am shocked and grieved by the news from home detailing 
the horrible disaster which has befallen our city and brought 
sorrow into thousands of Chicago homes. 

‘‘My heart goes out in sympathy to each and every one 
afflicted by this terrible calamity. 

‘* All events in connection with our trip have been canceled. 
I shall recommend that Chicago Day, next Tuesday, July 27, 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, be turned into 
a memorial occasion, when services will be held for the thou- 
sands or more dead and sympathy extended to the many thou- 
sands more of bereaved friends and relatives. 

‘““As mayor of Chicago, I consider it imperative of me to 
return to my post of duty as quickly as possible. All city offi- 
cials now here will return with me. 

‘“‘Pending my return, I urge Acting Mayor William R. 
Moorhouse and the Chief of Police and all other officials to 
use every resource at the city’s command to alleviate the suf- 
fering in our beloved Chicago. 

(Signed) ‘‘Wiit1am Hate THompson, Mayor. 


When it was expected that Illinois Day would be celebrated 
at the exposition Saturday, July 24, 1915, an unique body of 
San Franciscans had planned to have a part of their own in 
the proceedings. They were the ‘‘old boys”’ of the Lincoln 
Grammar School Association. 

John A. Britton is president of this Association. Phillip 
Teller, president of the Commercial Club, is a member. So is 
David Belasco, playwright. Thomas Burns, assistant treas- 
urer of the United States, is its treasurer. Alexander M. 
Robertson is its first vice-president and Frank C. Drew its 
second vice-president. 

George M. Cumming, Frank H. DeGuerre and Dr. C. W. 
Decker are on its roster. 

‘‘Only those Lincoln Grammar School old boys who have 
been forty years out of school are eligible to membership,”’ 
explained Vice-President Robertson. ‘‘The first statue of 
Abraham Lincoln was erected in front of this old-time San 
Francisco school. Our friends from Illinois probably will be 
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surprised when they learn that. Lincoln had much to do with 
the future of California by keeping it in the Union and start- 
ing the movement to build the first trans-continental railroad. 
Our association desires to raise funds for a $25,000 statue for 
Lincoln to replace the one that was destroyed.’’ 


MRS. PHOEBE HEARST IS HOSTESS TO HISTORIANS. 


After a week of meetings in San Francisco, Berkeley and 
Palo Alto, the American Historical Congress closed its con- 
vention with an excursion to Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst’s 
hacienda at Pleasanton. 


Some of the most distinguished historians in the world were 
included in the party, which numbered 153. They left Oakland 
at 10 o’clock on a special train. Automobiles took them from 
the station to the hacienda. A barbecue luncheon was served 
shortly after noon. The historians returned to Oakland and 
San Francisco by special train late in the afternoon. 


Henry Morse Stephens of the University of California, 
president of the Congress, declared that the visit to her ha- 
cienda had proved a delightful conclusion to the labors of the 
convention. He assisted Mrs. Hearst receive’ the guests. 
Among those in the party were: 


Prof. R. Altamira, delegate from Spain; Prof. Y. Nurakami, 
delegate from Japan; Miss Ruth Putnam, Washington, D. C.; 
William Beer, New Orleans; Prof. H. Lindley, Indiana; Miss 
EK. M. Davenport, Rockford, Illinois; Prof. Edith Brenhall, 
Ohio; Judge John Davis and Mrs. Davis, San Francisco; Prof. 
I... Jameson, Washington, D. C.; Prof. F. J. Turner, Har- 
vard; Prof. Max Ferrand, Yale; Prof. George L. Burr, Cor- 
nell; Bradford L. Pierce, Santa Fe, former Governor of New 
Mexico; Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, Prof. F. J. 1 oe Dr. Eu- 
gene MeCormack, Protec i J: Paetof and Prof. R . F. Scholz, 
all of the University of California. 


GIFTS OF BOOKS, LETTERS, PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS TO THE ILLINOIS STATE HIS- 
TORICAL LIBRARY AND SOCIETY. 


The following named books, letters, photographs and manu- 
scripts have been presented to the Illinois State Historical 
Society and Library. The Board of Trustees of the Library 
and the officers of the Society desire to acknowledge receipt of 
these valuable contributions and to thank the donors for them. 


Beggs, Robert Henry—Memorial volume on Robert Henry Beggs, 1844-1914. 
42 pp. 12vo. Denver, Colorado, 1915. Gift of Mrs. Robert Henry Beggs, 
University Park, Colorado. 

Booth, J. Wilkes—Original picture of Wilkes Booth from Paw Paw, Michi- 
gan. The mother of Mr. Cherry bought this picture of Wilkes Booth in 
Jackson, Michigan, a few days after Mr. Lincoln’s assassination. Gift of F. 
Cherry, Santa Rosa, California. 

Brissot de Warville, J. P—Nouveau Voyage dans les Etats—Unis de 
L’Amerique Septentrionale Fait en 1788. Par J. P. Brissot (Warville) A 
file 1791. 3 Vols. Gift of Mr. C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, (Hancock County), 
Tilinois, 

Cheneaux Islands—A brief history of Les Cheneaux Islands. Some new 
chapters of Mackinac History. By Frank R. Grover. 140 pp. 8vo. Evanston, 
Illinois, 1911. Bowman Pub. Co., Evanston, Illinois. Gift of Mr. Frank R. 
Grover, 1100 Hinman Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

Cook County, Illinois—Cook County, Illinois, Comptroller’s Report for the 
fiscal year ended December 5, 1914. 166 pp, 8vo, 1915. Sweitzer, Robert M., 
Compiler. Gift of Robert M. Sweitzer, Comptroller, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ducat, (General) Arthur—Memoir of General A. C. Ducat. 122 pp. 12vo. 
Chicago, 1897. Rand, McNally & Co. Gift of J. Seymour Currey, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Edwards County—Edwards County Centennial, Albion, Illinois, at the High 
School. Program. March 19, 1915. Journal Print, Albion, Illinois. Gift of 
Elbert Waller, Albion, Illinois. 

Frost Family—Genealogical Frost Record, 1635-1906. Charles S. Frost, 
Comp., 37 pp. 8vo, Chicago, 1915. Publisher not given. Gift of Mr. Charles 
S. Frost, 105 South La Salle street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Godfrey, Benjamin—Letter of Benjamin Godfrey to Rev. Theron Baldwin. 
Dated Vandalia, January 5, 1837. Gift of Mrs. Martha Gilson Herdman, Mor- 
risonville, Illinois. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.—Fifty Years of Progress, 1855-1905. 
William Gold Hibbard, 1855. n.p., 8vo. Chicago, 1905. Gift of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.—Sixty Long Years, 1855-1915. n.p. 12vo. 
Chicago, 1915. Gift of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

llinois Presbyteries—Reports of the Synod of Southern Illinois. History 
of Alton and Kaskaskia Presbyteries. 164 pp. 12 vo. Alton, Illinois, 1871. 
Telegraph Steam Book & Printing Company. Gift of W. T. Norton, Alton, 
Illinois. 
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Illinois Woman’s Relief Corps—Journal of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 1898, 
1900, 1902, 1904, 1905, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 1912, 1918. Gift of Mrs. 
C. A. Nichols, 6839 West Garfield Bvld., Chicago, Illinois. 

Indian Land Marks—Some Indian Land Marks of the North Shore. By 
Frank R. Grover. An address read before the Chicago Historical Society, 
February 21, 1905. Gift of Frank R. Grover, Evanston, Illinois. 

Lincoln, Abraham—Abraham Lincoln’s visit to Evanston in 1860. 16 pp. 
8 vo., Evanston, Illinois, 1914. Evanston City National Bank, Pub. Gift of 
J. Seymour Currey, Evanston, Illinois. 

Lincoln, Abraham—Lincoln and Hamlet. Short article on, in The Midwest 
Quarterly, Volume I. No. 3, April, 1914. By Daniel Kilham Dodge. Gift of 
Prof. Daniel Kilham Dodge, University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, Illinois. 

Lincoln, Abraham—A Lincoln button worn at Lincoln’s funeral. Gift of Mr. 
Harry Lazarus, San Francisco, California. 

Lincoln, Abraham—Lincoln Marker. A piece of granite from the Lincoln 
Marker, Tenth and Monroe streets, Springfield, Illinois. Boulder marks the 
place where Mr. Lincoln made his farewell address to the citizens of Spring- 
field, February 11, 1861. Gift of Mr. J. L. Fortado, Tenth and Monroe streets, 
Springfield, [linois. 

Lincoln, Abraham—Lincoln Tablet, Decatur, Illinois. Account of placing 
tablet marking the place where Abraham Lincoln’s name was first mentioned 
for the presidency of the United States and where he was given the name 
of ‘Rail Splitter.” Gift of Mrs. Inez J. Bender, 354 West Main street, Decatur, 
Illinois. 

Maine Historical Society—Collections of the Maine Historical Society. 
Second series. Volumes 17, 18, 19, 20; 1913, 1914, 4 volumes. Portland, 
Maine, 1918, 1914. Gift of the Maine Historical Society, Portland, Maine. 

Maine Historical Society—Proceedings of the Maine Historical Society, 
January 25, 1913, to June 26,1914. Portland, Maine, 1915. Gift of the Maine 
Historical Society, Portland, Maine. 

Manierre, George—Biographical memoir of Hon. George Manierre, deliv- 
ered before the Chicago Historical Society on Tuesday, the 16th day of April, 
1878, By Thomas Hoyne, LL.D. 29 pp. 4vo. Chicago, 1896. Reprinted by 
Pettibone, Santeli & Co. Gift of W. T. Norton, Alton, Illinois. 

Manierre, George—Testimonial of respect of the Bar of Chicago to the 
memory of Hon. George Manierre, funeral, addresses, resolutions, etc., also 
the funeral discourse of Rev. R. W. Patterson. 42 pp. 4 vo., Chicago, 1863. 
Dunlap, Sewell & Spalding. Gift of Mr. W. T. Norton, Alton, Illinois. 
Milburn, William Henry—The Pioneer Preacher; or Rifle, Axe and Saddle 
Bags, and Other Lectures. 309 pp. 12vo, New York, 1858. Derby & Jackson. 
Gift of Mr. A. Swanzy, Princeton, Illinois. 

Minnesota State Historical Society—Collections of the Minnesota Histor- 
ical Society, Volume XV. 872 pp. St. Paul, Minn., 1915. Published by the So- 
ciety. Gift of Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn. x 

Missouri Democratic State Convention—Copy (Typewritten) of the Mis- 
souri Democratic State Convention of April, 1860. Gift of Dr. J. F. Snyder, 
Virginia, Illinois. 

Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, Illinois—The Monticello Echo. Memorial 
Numbers. Gift of Mrs. Martha Gilson Herdman, Morrisonville, Illinois. 

New Hampshire Historical Society—Collections of the New Hampshire 
State Historical Society, Volume XI, edited by Otis Grant Hammond, M.A. 
272 pp. 8vo. Concord, New Hampshire, 1915. Gift of the New Hampshire 
State Historical Society, Concord, New Hampshire. 

New Hampshire Historical Society—Proceedings of the New Hampshire 
State Historical Society. Vols. I—IV, 1872-1905. Concord, New Hampshire, 
1872-1906. Published by the Society. Gift of the New Hampshire State 
Historical Society, Concord, New Hampshire. ; 
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Ouilmette, Antoine—Antoine Ouilmette. A resident of Chicago, A. D. 
1790-1826. The first settler of Evanston and Wilmette (1826-1838) with a 
brief history of his family and the Ouilmette Reservation. By Frank R. 
Grover. 26 pp. 8vo. Evanston, Illinois, 1908.. Evanston Historical Society, 
Pubs. Gift of Mr Frank R. Grover, Evanston, Illinois. 

Post, Truman Marcellus, D.D.—Truman Marcellus Post, D.D. A biography, 
personal and literary, by T. A. Post. Gift of Mrs. Martha G. Herdman, Mor- 
risonville, Illinois. 

Rawlings, (Brig.) General John Aaron—Oil painting of General John Aaron 
Rawlings, adjutant general and chief of staff of General U. S. Grant, was 
painted shortly after the close of the war by a Chicago artist of Polish or 
foreign name. Presented to General James Harrison Wilson, U. S. Army, 
retired, of Wilmington, Delaware, by Hon. Russel Jones of Chicago. Gift 
of General James Harrison Wilson, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Richmond College, Richmond, Virginia—Richmond College Historical 
Papers. Richmond College, Richmond, Virginia. Vol. I. No. 1, June, 1915. 
Gift of Mr. D. R. Anderson, editor, Richmond College Historical Papers, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Rowan County, North Carolina—EHarly settlers of Rowan County, North 
Carolina, Records. 14 pp. 8vo., Washington, D. C. Gift of Mr. Eugene H. 
Bean, Salisbury, North Carolina. 

Springfield, Illinois, Presbyterian Church (Second)—Bulletins of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Springfield, Illinois. June 1, 1913, to June 6, 1915. 
1 Vol. Springfield, 1915. Published by the Church. Gift of Hon. Clinton 
L. Conkling and Miss Carrie Johnson, Springfield, Illinois. 

Washburne-Crosby Company—Wheat and Flour Primer. 20 pp. 12vo. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, n. d. Gift of the Washburne-Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

Washington State Historical Society—Publications of Washington State 
Historical Society. 1907-1914. 483 pp. 8vo. Olypmia, Washington, 1915. 
Frank M. Lambon, Printer. Gift of the Washington State Historical Society. 
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HENRY J. MARSHALL. 


Henry J. Marshall was born in St. Louis on December 27, 
1854, and died in the Mt. St. Rose Hospital, St. Louis, April 
pre 91 5: 

Henry J. Marshall was a son of Joseph and Wilhelmina 
Marshall, both of whom are well remembered by the older 
residents of Collinsville. The elder Marshall (Joseph) was 
one of the pioneer merchants of Collinsville. He was a native 
of Austria, whence he came in 1849, settling in St. Louis. At 
the beginning of the war in 1861, he moved with his family to 
Collinsville, and there opened the first millinery and notion 
store ever kept in the village. 

He was a very ardent ‘‘union’’ man and always claimed that 
he left St. Louis and located in Collinsville to escape the per- 
secutions of the ‘‘Know Nothings.’’ His wife, Wilhelmina, 
was born in Bohemia in 1825, and came to this country after 
she was grown. She became the wife of Joseph Marshall in 
St. Louis in 1862, the wedding taking place in the famous old 
Cathedral of St. Louis, the ceremony being performed by 
Archbishop Kenrick. Joseph Marshall died in 1908. 

Henry J. Marshall was the only child born to his parents. 
St. Louis was his birthplace and he came with his parents to 
Collinsville. After attending the public school and then the 
parochial school when one was established in Collinsville, he 
went into his father’s store, and eventually became his fath- 
er’s business partner. When the father retired in 1879, the 
son succeeded to the business and conducted it for a number 
of years. He finally sold out and in 1891 moved with his fam- 
ily to St. Louis, the place of his birth. 

Mr. Marshall married Miss Ida Marie Gerk in 1878 and the 
widow, three sons and a daughter survive. The daughter, 
Mrs. Joseph Kamler, lives in St. Louis; a son, Joseph, lives 
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in Dallas, Texas; and two sons, Harvey and Edward, reside 
with the mother in Collinsville. 

When the cornerstone of the Federal building at Collinsville 
is laid during the coming summer, it will contain a sealed box 
holding the history of Collinsville which was delivered to the 
Collinsville Commercial Club only a few days before the death 
of Mr. Marshall, who had given painstaking labor to the prep- 
aration of this history of Collinsville, from the first Collins to 
the present day. 

It seemed Mr. Marshall’s life ambition to permanently re- 
cord the history of his well-loved home town, and to those who 
had the pleasure of his friendship and knew of his life-work, 
there is no doubt that he was ready for the final summons after 
this task was finished. 

With the death of Mr. Marshall there has passed from Col- 
linsville one of its most notable citizens, for years a leading 
merchant of the city. Mr. Marshall exerted a strong influence 
for good and had much to do with the municipal development 
of Collinsville. 


DR. WILLIAM H. STENNETT. 


Dr. William H. Stennett, auditor of expenditures of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern, and Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha railroads, died at his residence in Oak Park on 
Thursday, July 22, 1915. Dr. Stennett’s connection with the 
Northwestern dates back to 1873 and covers a period of over 
forty-two years’ consecutive service as general.passenger 
agent, assistant to the general manager and auditor of expen- 
diture respectively. 

Dr. Stennett was for many years a resident of Bloomington. 
His death followed a long illness and came peacefully. 

Dr. Stennett was a man of unusual mental attainments. He 
was a student, a book lover, a writer of good prose, a eritie of 
bad work. He lived in Bloomington fifty years ago and his 
contemporaries were Franklin Price, David Davis, Judge 
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Lawrence Weldon and the men who lived there then. Dr. 
Stennett engaged in the practice of medicine during his resi- 
dence in Bloomington. Forty-three years ago he was given 
a position as freight agent of the Illinois Central at St. Louis 
and from there he was promoted to better positions with the 
Chicago and Northwestern in Chicago. His brother-in-law, 
Marvin Hughitt, was the president of that road. 

One of the works in connection with his railroad employment 
which will remain as a monument to him was a book which he 
published on the request of the company officials, giving the 
history of the origin of every name of a station along the lines. 
Many of these names were of Indian origin, and in the volume 
there is quite a remarkable collection of Indian lore of the 
northwest. The book could not have been written except by a 
man of industry and literary ability. 

For the intervening years until the present time Dr. Sten- 
nett remained in the executive offices of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad, but was retired from active service 
some years ago. 

During his life in Chicago he never lost interest in his old 
home at Bloomington. He visited it at intervals. He read 
the Pantagraph all these years, and was authority on points 
of local history that escape the knowledge of the younger 
generation. He was loyal always to his old friends and never 
lost his interest in them. 

Since the death of his wife Dr. Stennett has made his home 
with his only child, Mrs. George W. Davidson, at Oak Park. 


DR. WILLIAM H. STENNETT. 
By Merron J. Cuay. 


The subject of this sketch was born in the Province of On- 
tario, Canada, in the year 1832. He came to the United States 
when 17 years of age and secured employment in a large drug 
store at Rock Island, Illinois, and later became connected 
with a large chemical manufacturing house, having charge 
of certain of their products. 
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About this time he determined to become a physician and 
after a course of reading and studying with that end in view, 
attended the Medical University of St. Louis, from which he 
graduated in 1859. 

He then took up the practice of medicine at Bloomington, 
Illinois, in partnership with Dr. McCann Dunn. 

At Bloomington he met and married Miss Clara Hughitt. 
Two children were born of this union: a son, Amos H., who 
died in infancy, and a daughter, Grace H., now Mrs. George 
M. Davidson of Oak Park, Illinois. 

While residing in Bloomington during the stirring times 
preceding the Civil War, he was associated with many of the 
leading men of the State and Nation, among whom were Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglas, Hon. David Davis, Richard 
Yates and Richard J. Oglesby, and his reminiscences of the 
martyred president and others whom he had known were ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Dr. Stennett gave up the practice of medicine in 1867, ac- 
cepting a position as general agent with the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company at St. Louis, continuing in the service of 
that company until 1873, when he became connected with the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, serving in the 
capacity of general passenger agent. This position he held 
until 1884, in which year he was appointed assistant to the 
general manager, which office he held until 1887, when he was 
appointed auditor of expenditures, in which he remained until 
his death. 

In 1896 he was appointed auditor of expenditures of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Com- 
pany, which appointment he also held until his death. 

Dr. Stennett’s greatest service to the great northwest will 
be found in his historical publications, one of which under the 
title, ‘‘Yesterday and Today,’’ is a history of the origin and 
development of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, of 
which there are three editions: the first, appearing March 31, 
1905, was soon exhausted and was followed on April 25, 1905, 
by the second edition. These two editions are 8vo size, con- 
taining 120 odd pages and a map of the Chicago and North- 
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western Railway. The larger and later edition of 1910 con- 
tains 200 pages, including nine pages of illustrations and four 
pages of maps, which graphically portray the growth of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 


This book contains a mass of interesting and exact infor- 
mation, and in future will be considered a source book for 
historical writers. It has always been regretted by the Doc- 
tor’s friends that he did not acknowledge the authorship in- 
stead of merely signing the introduction as ‘‘The Compiler.’’ 


In 1908 he published ‘‘A History of the Origin of the Place 
Names connected with the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way, and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Rail- 
way,’’ and in the same modest way the introduction was 
signed ‘‘The Compiler.’’ 


The amount of labor necessary to produce this book can 
only be appreciated when the volume is examined, and its 
value as a reference book will increase as time passes. 


Dr. Stennett was a many-sided man and was unusually well 
informed on many subjects, particularly along the lines of 
horticultural, medical and historical research. He was a tire- 
less reader and his evenings were usually spent among his 
books, of which he had a large collection. His memory for 
details regarding the various subjects in which he was inter- 
ested was often remarked upon by those who had the privilege 
of a personal acquaintance with him. 


He was also a great lover of flowers and grew almost every 
variety which could be grown in the vicinity of his home, and 
during the growing season spent most of his leisure hours in 
his garden. 

Dr. Stennett was a member of the Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Mississippi Valley Historical Societies, and the National Geo- 
graphic Society. He had many close personal friends and a 
large acquaintance among men of affairs throughout the 
country. 

His strong will and determination did not allow him to re- 
main in bed during his last illness, which kept him from his 
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office only ten days. His death came suddenly at 
Oak Park, Illinois, on the afternoon of July 22, 1 
in his library’ among the books he loved. 


Interment was at Rose Hill Cemetery, cna 
1915. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTOR- 
ICAL LIBRARY AND SOCIETY. 


No. 1, *A Bibliography of Newspapers Published in Illinois Prior to 1860. 
Prepared by Edmund J. James, Ph.D., and Milo J. Loveless, graduate student 
in the University of Chicago. 94 p. 8vo., Springfield, 1899. 


No. 2. *Information Relating to the Territorial Laws of Illinois, Passed 
from 1809 to 1812. Prepared by Edmund J. James, Ph.D. 15 pages, 8 vo. 
Springfield, 1899. 

No. 3. *The Territorial Records of Illinois. Edited by Edmund J. James, 
Ph.D., professor in the University of Chicago, 170 pages, 8 vo., Springfield, 
1901. 


No. 4. *Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the Year 
1900. Edited by E. B. Greene Ph.D., secretary of the society. 55 pages, 8 vo. 
Springfield, 1900. 


No. 5. *Alphabetic Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts, Pictures and 
Curios of the Illinois State Historical Library. Authors, Titles and Sub- 
jects. Compiled by Jessie Palmer Weber, 363 pages, 8vo. Springfield, 1900. 


*Nos. 6 to 17, Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society for the 
years 1901 to 1912. Nos. 6 to 12, and No. 16, out of print. 


*Tllinois Historical Collections, Vol. I. Edited by H. W. Beckwith, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trustees of the Illinois State Historical Library, 642 
pages, 8vo. Springfield, 1903. 


*Tllinois Historical Collections Vol. 2. Virginia Series, Vol. 1. Edited by 
Clarence W. Alvord, CLVI and 663 pages, 8 vo. Springfield, Illinois, 1907. 


*Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. 3. Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858. 
Lincoln Series, Vol. 1. Edited by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D. 627 pages, 8 vo. 
Springfield, Illinois, 1908. 

*Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. 4. Executive Series Vol. 1. The 
Governors’ Letter Books, 1818-1834. Edited by Evarts Boutell Greene and 
Clarence Walworth Alvord. XXXII and 317 pages, 8 vo. Springfield, 1909. 


Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. 5. Virginia Series Vol. 2. Kaskaskia 
Records, 1778-1790. Edited by Clarence Walworth Alvord. L. and 681 pages, 
8vo. Springfield, Illinois, 1909. 

*Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. VI. Bibliographical Series. Vol. 1. 
Newspapers and Periodicals of Illinois, 1814-1879. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Hdited by Franklin William Scott. CIV and 610 pages, 8 vo. Spring- 
field, 1910. 

*Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. VII. Executive Series, Vol. II. Gov- 
ernors’ Letter Books, 1840-1853. Edited by Evarts Boutell Greene and 
Charles Manfred Thompson. CXVIII and 469 pages, 8 vo. Springfield, 1911. 

*Tllinois Historical Collections, Vol. VIII. Virginia series Vol. III. George 
Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781. Edited with introduction and notes by 
James Alton James. CLXVII and 715 pages, 8 vo. Springfield, 1912. 
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*Illinois Historical Collections Vol. IX. Bibliographical series Vol. II. 
Travel and Description 1765-1865. By Solon Justus Buck. 514 pages, 8 vo. 
Springfield, 1914. 


Illinois Historical Collections, Vol. X. British Series, Vol. I. The Critical 
Period, 1763-1765, edited with introduction and notes by Clarence Walworth 
Alvord and Clarence Edwin Carter. LVII and 597 pages. 8vo. Springfield, 
1915. 


*Bulletin of the Illinois State Historical Library. Vol. 1, No. 1, September, 
1905. Illinois in the Highteenth Century. By Clarence Walworth Alvord, 
University of Illinois. 38 pages, 8 vo. Springfield, 1905. 

*Bulletin of the Illinois State Historical Library. Vol. 1, No. 2. June 1, 1906. 
Laws of the Territory of Illinois, 1809-i811. Edited by Clarence W. Alvord, 
University of Illinois. 34 pages, 8 vo. Springfield, 1906. 

*Circular Illinois State Historical Library. Vol. I, No. 1. November 1905. 
An Outline for the Study of Illinois State History. Compiled by Jessie 
Palmer Weber and Georgia L. Osborne. 94 pages, 8vo. Springfield, 1905. 

Publication No. 18. List of the Genealogical Works in the Illinois State 
Historical Library. Georgia L. Osborne, Comp. 8vo. Springfield, 1914. 


Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Vol. I. April 1909 to 
Vol. 8, No. 2, July, 1915. 


Numbers of the Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society out of 
print, Vols, I, II, III, IV, Nos. 1, 2, 3, of Vol. 5, 
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Indian Treaties Affecting Lands in the Present 
State of Illinois. 


By rank R. Grover. 

The romance and interest that ever surrounds ‘Indian 
Days’’ in America seems never to wane. As the years go 
by the younger generation of Americans turn from the Indian 
tales of their ancestors—the relations of the actors them- 
selves, in the days of the Pioneer, to the countless books and 
writings that are ever painting vivid word pictures of the 
North American Indian in the days of his glory—before he 
became the victim of a white man’s civilization, His tradi. 
tions, myths and legends, his character, his eloquence, his 
manners and customs, the wrongs he has done and those he 
has suffered, have all in their turn supplied endless themes 
for the historian, the poet, the ethnologist and the writer of 
fiction, Longfellow’s Hiawatha, as well as Schooleraft’s 
Tales and Legends, gathered 


“Wrom the forest and the prairies, 
rom the Great Lakes of the Northland, 
rom the land of the Ojibways,’’ 


have not only permanently fastened their charm upon their 
first readers, but will forever interest their descendants yet 
unborn, 

A subject that has heretofore been given frequent but only 
incidental attention is the Indian treaties, which have gen 
erally been considered only as the title papers, by which the 
white man acquired a white man’s title to the Indian’s land, 
It is my purpose to tell you regarding some of the Indian 
treaties affecting lands now constituting the State of [linois. 

To follow and deseribe all of these treaties in detail and 
their historical importance would not only extend this paper 
and discussion beyond reasonable limits, but would require 
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in effect the writing of the history of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi valleys during those eventful years in American history 
that have intervened since the beginning of the American 
Revolution. It will therefore be my plan and purpose to 
consider these treaties more in their general aspect and sig- 
nificance than to follow all of them in the detail that would 
require unprofitable repetition respecting transactions and 
negotiations much alike in plan, purpose and results. 

A very instructive summary of the plan and purpose of 
these Indian treaties is set forth by Mr. J. Seymour Currey 
in his recent history of Chicago (vol. 1, page 202), in the 
following concise words: 

‘“‘Hrom the time of the signing of the Treaty of Greenville 
in 1795, there was a series of Indian Treaties extending over 
thirty-eight years, particularly affecting the region of Illinois. 
Some of these treaties were merely declarations of friendship, 
others provided for territorial cessions, while some renewed 
the conditions of former treaties and included as participants 
additional tribes. The provisions of these treaties were often 
not clear to the ignorant chiefs, who, after the agreement 
was made and ratified, would raise objections and demand 
another council. The Government would then frame up a new 
treaty, including the former provisions as well as added 
ones, and again the chiefs were gathered to sign away, usually 
unwittingly, still more of what remained to them. :The odds 
were all against them, with their unstable conditions of land 
tenure, their ignorance and barbarity on the one side, and 
the keen, often unscrupulous wits of the government agents 
on the other side. Finally came the great Treaty of Chicago 
in 1833 which provided for their removal to the west. It was 
long before the significance of this agreement came home to 
them, and they realized but slowly the seriousness of the 
Great Father’s intention to send them away from their dwell- 
ings to new lands.”’ 


It is undoubtedly true that so long as there are historians 
to write, there will be most divergent views expressed re- 
garding the rights of the Red Man, and how those rights have 
been violated and infringed, both in the methods of negotiat- 
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ing treaties, their fraudulent provisions, and inadequate 
compensation for lands, and in the matter of subsequent per- 
formance. It is very easy to espouse the cause of the Indian 
as the proprietor of the soil, the child of the forest and of 
the plains cheated by dishonest and unscrupulous govern- 
ment agents, with the use of whiskey and the gaudy and 
attractive wares and merchandise that resulted in the United 
States securing title to an Empire for a few cents an acre. 

And, on the other hand, to remember the Indian as the 
vices of the white man’s civilization had made him, and to 
then conclude that, after all, the requirements of civilization 
and progress—the survival of the fittest—made it a foregone 
conclusion that he must pass away. 

To espouse either view is not within the scope or purpose 
of this paper. The facts speak for themselves. Probably 
neither view is the correct one. That in concluding many 
treaties, and in the performance of them, both the Indians 
and the government agents were fair is undoubtedly true. 
That later, in concluding some of the treaties here under con- 
sideration, the land-lust of the white man and the necessities 
of progress and the pioneer on the one hand, and the great 
reluctance of the Indian tribes on the other, to be ever 
crowded out of their native lands and pushed farther and 
farther to the west, led to methods on the part of govern- 
ment agents that were both questionable and an indelible 
disgrace to both the responsible agents themselves and a gov- 
ernment that would countenance such action by later ratifica- 
tion, seems only too true. 

One writer says: ‘‘No Government ever entertained 
more enlightened and benevolent intentions toward a weaker 
people than did that of the United States towards the Indian, 
but never in history, probably, has a more striking divergence 
between intention and performance been witnessed.’’ 

An Indian’s view is also quoted by the same author in the 
following words: ‘‘When the United States want a particular 
piece of land, all our natives are assembled; a large sum of 
money is offered; the land is occupied probably by one nation 
only; nine-tenths have no actual interest in the land wanted; 
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if the particular nation interested refuses to sell, they are 
generally threatened by the others, who want the money or 
goods offered, to buy whiskey. Fathers, that is the way in 
which this small spot, which we so much value, has been so 
often torn from us.’’ (Quaife, in Chicago and the Old North 
West, p. 179.) ‘ 

~ Over and over again have the Indian orators presented sim- 
ilar complaints, both in councils among themselves and in 
conference with government agents when treaties were 
under consideration. And here it will not be out of place 
to briefly consider what the Indians on such occasions have 
had to say for themselves, of their relations to the white man 
and their rights as original proprietors of the soil. 

Historians of reputation and standing have often treated 
the Indian Councils with Government Commissioners, when 
treaties were under consideration, very lightly, and with 
scant regard for the feelings of the Red Man, who quite gen- 
erally was then and there not only requested but required to 
leave his home and native land and to depart to some remote 
country that he knew not of. One of these writers says: ‘‘An 
Indian Council, on solemn occasions, was always opened with 
preliminary forms, sufficiently wearisome and tedious. * * * 
An Indian orator was provided with a stock of metaphors, 
which he always made use of. * * * The orator seldom 
spoke without careful premeditation, and his memory was 
refreshed by belts of wampum, which he delivered after every 
clause in his harangue.’’ 

It is no doubt true that on some of these occasions the cere- 
monies were tedious and prolonged, and that some of the 
Chiefs delivered harangues burdened with useless and oft 
repeated metaphor. But it is no less true that we are in- 
debted to the Indian treaties for the careful preservation of 
Indian oratory hardly equalled or excelled by the white man 
with all his books, his culture, and his learning. We are told 
by good authority that many of these great speeches, however 
carefully translated, necessarily lose the charm of the Indian 
tongue, that by intuition deals with nature in all its poetic 
beauty. 
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That it is not useless flattery to so designate the words of 
the Indian orator on such oceasions, is plain and apparent 
when it is considered what he had at stake, that nature in the 
first instance made him an orator, which often accounted for 
his being the spokesman of his clan or tribe, that perhaps for 
months he and his tribesmen had given close heed and thought 
to the coming council and the importance of its decision; and 
at last, when called upon to speak and when he arose in the 
presence of the great men of the Indian Nations, the assem- 
bled Indian multitude and the attentive government agents, 
the orator—if orator he really was—met the climax of his 
career as the representative of his people and poured out his 
heart and soul with his best and final words as an earnest 
advocate of their righteous cause. 

Indian metaphor so frequently used on such occasions had 
not only the poetic tinge, but added force as well as orna- 
ment to the speech, whether it be designated as oration or 
harangue. Its merit may be best judged by the fact that the 
sayings of these ‘‘Indian children”’ in addressing the council 
have not only been carefully preserved as part of our litera- 
ture, but borrowed repeatedly and used over and over again, 
by the white orators of our own day, until they have perma- 
nently become figures of speech of our language. (See illus- 
trations of such metaphorical sayings and expressions, 
Haines’ American Indian, chap. XL, 111.) 

Caleb Atwater, in writing a history of the Treaty of Prairie 
du Chien, that will receive later mention, thus speaks of the 
Indian orator at treaty making councils: ‘‘Before him sit 
the United States Commissioners, attended by a great number 
of military officers in full dress, the Indian agents, interpret- 
ers, and an army of soldiers under arms; the cannons with 
lighted matches, and indeed all the proud array of military 
life so fascinating to men in all ages of the world, are pre- 
sented to his view.’’ 

‘‘On each side of him sit all the chiefs and warriors of his 
nation, while behind him sit, in the full hearing of his voice, 
all the women and children of his people. His subject is one, 
then, of the highest conceivable importance to himself and 
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Among the New York and New England people in Nauvoo 
at that time, the records show members of the following noted 
families: Hancock, Whitney, Pratt, Sherman, Grant, Put- 
nam, Cutler, Johnson, Butterfield, Lyon, Aldrich, Colby, Cole, 
Cook, Whiteside, Bond, Salisbury, Yale, Gates, Rolfe, Perry, 
Cleveland, VanBuren, Booth, Green, etc., all abolitionists, and 
descendants of Puritans, Covenanters and Revolutionary pa- 
triots, and many of them direct descendants of British no- 
bility. 

Clark E. Carr tells us in ‘‘The Illini’ that ninety per cent 
of the people of Illinois at that period were of southern origin 
and southern sympathizers. That abolitionists were not tol- 
erated in the State outside of Galesburg, Princeton, Chicago, 
and a few other places. Elijah P. Lovejoy, the New England 
abolitionist, was killed by a pro-slavery mob at Alton, Illinois, 
seven years before Joseph Smith was killed at Nauvoo by a 
similar mob, and Carr tells us in ‘‘The Illini’ that Owen 
Lovejoy in preaching against slavery in Princeton, Illinois, 
was in danger of assassination. Colonel Carr further states 
that the eastern abolitionists, although men of education and 
refinement, were regarded by the large majority of Illinois 
people with dread and suspicion and as unpopular and dan- 
gerous fanatics, potential murderers and thieves, to be de- 
rided and scoffed at, shunned and despised as social and polit- 
ical outcasts‘. I think that it was from this feeling of antag- 
onism so graphically described by Mr. Carr that the terrible 
“‘Mormon”’ stories originated, some of which are still cireu- 
lated, and extracts of which still crop out in Carthage com- 
mencement essays, written by descendants of the old pro-slay- 
ery families who have no idea of the real cause of the enmity 
between their southern-born ancestors and the New England 
born ‘‘Mormons.”’ 

Senator Berry in his above quoted lecture before our State 
Historical Society, says that while their preaching against 
other denominations had much to do with their expulsion 
from Ohio that he reached the conclusion after careful exami- 
nation, ‘‘that it was not religious controversies that led to the 


4—Carr’s The Illini, pages 422-8, third edition, 1904. 
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whose names will not only ever live in American history, but 
which are stamped indelibly upon the maps of all our States. 

The accounts of one or two eye witnesses of the transac- 
tions incident to the later treaties held at Chicago and Prairie 
du Chien, that will here receive consideration, are of interest 
and importance in all of these particulars. It is to be regret- 
ted that much of the romance that so generally attaches to 
the history of the primeval Red Man is greatly dimmed and 
marred, when he is seen as he actually appeared on these later 
occasions at the treaty making councils of Chicago and 
Prairie du Chien, a vietim of the White Man’s whiskey, and 
a sorry representative of his former greatness. 

While each and all of the very many treaties with the 
Indians, directly and indireetly affeeting lands now constitut- 
ing the State of Illinois are of interest, extended considera- 
tion need only be given a very few of them, not exceeding 
seven in number. These seven treaties were not only the 
most area ones in the development and settlement of 
the State, and in shaping events that make the history of 
Illinois, but He ent three distinet types of the treaties 
in respect to the end sought by the government agents. First, 
to end Indian wars against the settlers, and to secure peace 
with the Indians; second, to secure peace between hostile and 
warring tribes, and to establish boundaries between them; 
and third, to secure cessions of land for the use of the settlers. 
The seven treaties that will be so considered were concluded, 
respectively, in the years 1795, 1804, 1816, 1821, 1825, 1829 
and 1833. 


True Treaty or GREENVILLE. 


There is probably no Indian treaty, with the exception of 
the memorable and historic treaty negotiated by William 
Penn, that is more frequently referred to by historians than 
“the Treaty of Greenville, concluded August 3, 1795. While 
this treaty ceded very little land within the present boun- 
daries of Illinois, it was of far reaching importance in the 
history and development of the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys 
and in shaping the destiny of the coming empire. 


‘ 
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To write a complete history of this treaty in all the essen- 
tial details that accuracy would require, would be to repro- 
duce the history of the nation during the days of the Revo- 
lution and the years of trial, concern and uncertainty that 
succeeded the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain of Sep- 
tember 3, 1783. 

Great Britain retained possession of the principal Lake 
posts, contrary to the express provisions of the Treaty of 
Paris. It seems also to have been the plan of the Mother 
Country to keep possession of the territory north of the Ohio 
and west of the Alleghanies as long as possible, indulging 
the hope, if not the belief, that the experiment of the Ameri- 
can Contederacy might prove such a failure that possession 
would never be required or enforced. 

The surrender of possession carried with it also relinquish- 
ing the benefit there derived from the fur trade, to say nothing 
of the vast territory held and controlled by these forts and 
trading posts. 

If the action of Great Britain had been confined alone to 
holding these forts and the territory thereby controlled, and 
to the flimsy excuses for so doing, the ground for complaint 
would not have been so great. But year after year, through 
British and Canadian agents, the Indians were, by continued 
intrigues and encouragement, led to war upon the settlers 
of the Ohio Valley and against the military forces of the 
United States, 

It is not within the scope of this paper to deal in detail with 
all those bloody times and years that have been so graphically 
described by some of the participants and their later his- 
torians. The Indian Confederacy, led by Little Turtle, the 
great Chief of the Miamis; the hewing of military roads 
through the forests to reach and burn the Indian villages; 
the building of all the forts in the wilderness; the bravery of 
General Arthur Saint Clair, Governor of the North West 
Territory, who could not stay the utter rout of his army that 
fled before the mighty onslaught of the red men, are all mat- 
ters of history. But at last, under the direction of the great 
Washington, came ‘*the man of the hour’’—‘Mad Anthony 
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Wayne,’”’ a general whom Washington had watched through 
many battles of the Revolution; the man that led his soldiers 
in a bayonet charge to victory over the walls of the British 
fort at Stony Point, and who, with all his rashness, had as 
cool a head as his heart was stout—the new Governor of the 
North West Territory. Then came the bloody Indian ‘Battle 
of the Fallen Timbers’’ under his leadership, and at last, 
after forty years of Indian warfare, the Great Indian Treaty 
of Greenville, that one historian at least has designated ‘‘The 
Peace of Mad Anthony.’’ 


This treaty does not derive its importance from either the 
value or extent of the land ceded to the United States by the 
Indians. The first words of the preamble, unlike similar 
recitals in many other treaties, were significant not only in 
statement, but in later observance, viz.: ‘‘To put an end to 
a destructive war, to settle all controversies, and to restore 
harmony and a friendly intercourse between the United States 
and the Indian T'ribes.’’ 


The pledge of peace and security thus given by the 
powerful tribes who were parties to this treaty—the Wyan- 
dots (Hurons), Delawares, Shawanoes, Ottawas, Chippewas 
(Ojibways), Pottawattomies, Miamis, Mel River Weeas, Kick- 
apoos, Piankashaws and Kaskaskians—meant much for the 
cause of settlement and progress in the Ohio Valley, as the 
Indian Boundary fixed by this treaty gave about 25,000 square 
miles of land, constituting most of the present State of Ohio 
and a small part of Indiana, to the white men. Almost imme- 
diately over the Allegheny Mountains and down the Ohio 
River, and into all the fertile valleys of this domain, swarmed 
the hardy pioneers, that formed the ever rising and resistless 
tide that during the succeeding years swept westward through 
the forests and across the broad prairies, ever driving the 
Indians before it in the many successive stages of its west- 
ward journey. 

William Henry Harrison, then a young man, was aide-de- 
camp to General Wayne, and his signature as such officer, with 
others, was appended to the treaty. 
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There are many interesting stipulations in this treaty that 
will be briefly quoted and referred to: * * * ‘*Henceforth 
all hostilities shall cease, peace is hereby established and shall 
be perpetual.’’ * * ‘All prisoners shall on both sides be 
restored.’ * * * ‘*Ten chiefs of said tribes shall remain at 
Greenville as hostages until the delivery of the prisoners shall 
be effected.’’ * * * 

Some sixteen tracts of land, comprising all the principal 
trading posts and portages in the territory now comprising 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Illinois, were ceded 
to the Government, including Mackinac Island and ‘‘one piece 
of land six miles square at the mouth of Chikago River, 
emptying into the South West end of Lake Michigan where a 
fort formerly stood.’’ While these cessions were not large in 
area, still, including, as they did, all the western forts and 
trading posts of importance, with small parcels of land ad- 
joining, with the further provisions of the treaty, that ‘‘the 
said Indian Tribes will allow * * * a free passage by land 
and water as one and the other shall be found convenient 
through their country along the chain of posts hereinbefore 
mentioned, * * * and the free use of the harbours and rivers 
along the lakes,** practically gave the Government control of 
the country for trade, which the treaty further provided for, 
and opened the way for speedy settlement. ; 

Of the details of the Council and the extended negotiations 
respecting this Treaty which proceeded daily from July 15 
until August 3, 1795, little will here be said. After the calumet 
had been passed from chief to chief, General Wayne opened 
the Council with a speech. Then followed, day after day, the 
negotiations, other speeches and the usual Indian oratory, 
including the great speech of Little Turtle, showing that he 
was in fact a great leader and orator and a foeman worthy 
of the steel of even so great a man as Mad Anthony Wayne. 

Thus ended not only this Indian war, but from one view- 
point the American Revolution itself. It has been said that 
no Indian chief or warrior who gave General Wayne the hand 
at Greenville ever after lifted the hatchet against the United 
States. Whether that be true or otherwise, this treaty marks 
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one of the great epochs in American history and was remem- 
bered and referred to by many an Indiay orator at later simi- 
lar councils, when other treaties were under consideration 
and during the next succeeding fifty years. 

(Regarding Treaty of Greenville, see Wilson’s Peace of 
Mad Anthony; Roosevelt’s Winning of the West, vol. 5, Chap. 
5; Western Annals; Blanchard’s North West; Indian Treaties 
(1878 ed. p. 184.) 


Treaty or 1804 wrre tar Sacs anp Foxss. 


After the Treaty of Greenville the settlers not only came 
rapidly and in great numbers, but the ending of the Indian 
occupation moved rapidly forward; hence, during the first 
third of the nineteenth century Indian treaties of importance 
were concluded with unusual frequeney. 

In 1801 General William Henry Harrison was appointed 
governor of the then new Indiana Territory. It immediately 
became his policy to secure, as speedily as possible and when- 
ever the occasion presented itself, cessions of land by the 
Indians to the United States. In 1804 he was at Saint Louis 
seeking satisfaction of the Sac Indians for the murder of 
three settlers, and, taking advantage of the situation, secured 
execution of a treaty by five of the chiefs of the Saes and 
Foxes, ceding to the Government over fifty million acres of 
land in Missouri, Illinois and Wisconsin, including the land 
between the Illinois and Mississippi rivers, for $2,234.50 in 
goods and a promised annuity of $1,000.00. Black Hawk and 
his associates repudiated this treaty, claiming it was executed 
by the chiefs who signed it without authority or knowledge 
of their people. The subsequent disputes growing out of this 
treaty furnished the principal cause for the Black Hawk war. 

The general policy of Governor Harrison and the United 
States, just noted, to progress treaty negotiations with the 
Indians, and the history of what was done in pursuance of 
that policy would not be complete without at least passing 
reference to the great Shawanee Chief, Tecumseh, who, with 
his brother, The Prophet (Ellskwatawa), undertook the 
gigantic and impossible task of forming an Indian Confed- 
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eracy to stay the tide of the advancing pioneers, and to pro- 
hibit further cession and conveyance of lands by the Indians, 
except by the unanimous consent of all the tribes, contending 
that the land belonged to all the Indian tribes in common, but 
for the use of each. This policy he boldly and forcibly pre- 
sented to Governor Harrison in person at Vincennes in 
August, 1810. 

Tecumseh’s speeches on these and other occasions announc- 
ing his policy and presenting the rights of his people, not only 
show his great strength of character and purpose, but are 
quoted quite frequently as examples of the best Indian ora- 
tory. His efforts to arouse all the tribes of the North West 
by personal visits and appeals; the battle of Tippecanoe; his 
later appearance in the war of 1812 as a brigadier general 
in the British army, hoping thereby to further his plans and 
cause, and his final fighting to the death, at the head of the 
British and his Indian warriors in the lost battle of the 
Thames, are all of interest in our history, but not directly 
connected with the subject here considered. 

The various Indian treaties bearing directly or indirectly 
upon the Black Hawk war, in all their aspects and from widely 
divergent viewpoints, have been fully and ably considered by 
Armstrong,* Stevens,t and many other writers of Illinois his- 
tory. Extended comment, or further consideration, that 
would again extend this paper beyond reasonable limits, will 
therefore be omitted. 


Treaty or Aucust 24, 1816, ar Sant Louts. 


On that date Ninian Edwards, William Clark and Auguste 
Chouteau negotiated a Treaty at Saint Louis with the Otta- 
was, Chippeways, and Pottawattomies, by which they ceded 
a strip of land twenty miles wide on the eastern boundary 
at Lake Michigan (being ten miles north and ten miles south 
of the Chicago River in width), and extending generally south 
west so as to include the Chicago Portage and a strip of land 


*The Sauks and the Black Hawk War, by Perry A. Armstrong. 
+Frank E. Stevens, Black Hawk War. 
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extending to the mouth of the Fox River. This strip of land 
was secured for the purpose of facilitating the building of the 
proposed canal. The boundaries of this cession appear upon 
many maps and records as ‘‘Indian Boundary Line,’’ causing 
confusion and irregularity in land descriptions, as govern- 
ment surveys were made at different times on each side of 
these diagonal boundary lines; hence, the section lines did 
not meet each other, causing triangular fractional sections 
and confusion as to proper range and township. 

The northern boundary of this cession is in Cook County, 
the center line of a highway known for over half a century 
as ‘‘Indian Boundary Road,’’ extending to Lake Michigan, 
at the former boundary line between the City of Evanston 
and Chicago. Later the Chicago City Council changed the 
name of this highway to ‘‘Rogers Avenue.’’ Repeated efforts 
of both the Chicago and Evanston Historical Societies to in- 
duce the Chicago City Council ‘‘to change back to its original 
form the name of this highway, thus restoring to it its former 
proper and historic name of ‘Indian Boundary Road,’ ’’ have, 
it is to be greatly regretted, proved unavailing. (See resolution 
at joint meeting of these two Societies, held November 27, 
1906.) 

This treaty, like many others, contained a reservation to 
the Indians of the right to hunt and fish within the tract of 
land ceded ‘‘so long as it may continue to be the property of 
the United States.’’ 


Treaty or Auaust 29, 1821, ar Curcaco. 


While this treaty, negotiated by Governor Lewis Cass of 
Michigan and Solomon Sibley, did not cede any Illinois lands, 
it was a part of the general plan and scheme of the Govern- 
ment to extinguish the Indian title, and in this instance par- 
ticularly to secure the Indian lands in Michigan south of 
Grand River and east of the Lake. On this occasion the 
Pottawattomie chief, Metea, made his eloquent and historic 
speech so often quoted by Indian historians. 

Mr. Schooleraft, in his book, Travels In The Central Part 
Of The Mississippi Valley (pp. 335, 371), gives an extended 
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account of what he saw and heard on this occasion, both as 
he approached Chicago by the Portage and after his arrival. 
He says: 

‘‘On crossing the Des Plaines we found the opposite shore 
thronged with Indians.’’ * * * ‘‘From this point we were 
scarcely ever out of sight of straggling parties, all proceed- 
ing to the same place. Most commonly they were mounted 
on horses and apparelled in their best manner and decorated 
with medals, silver bands and feathers. The gaudy and 
showy dresses of these troops of Indians, with jingling caused 
by the striking of their ornaments, and their spirited manner 
of riding created a scene as novel as it was interesting. Pro- 
ceeding from all parts of a very extensive circle of country, 
like rays converging to a focus, the nearer we approached the 
more compact and concentrated the body became.’’ * * 
‘‘The dust, confusion and noise increased at every bypath 
that intersected our way.’’ * * ‘*We found on reaching the 
post that between two and three thousand Indians were assem- 
bled, chiefly Pottawattomies, Ottawas and Chippewas. Many 
arrived on the following days.’’ * * * 

‘To accommodate the large assemblage an open 
bower, provided with seats for the principals, chiefs and head 
men, had been put up on the green, extending along the north 
bank of Chicago Creek, * * * directly under the guns of 
the fort, ensured both safety and order for, the occasion. 
The formalities which custom has prescribed in negotiations 
of this kind occupied the first two or three days after our 
arrival, during which time the number of Indians was con- 
stantly augmented. It was not until the 17th that they were 
formally met in council, when Governor Cass addressed 
them.’’ 

Schooleraft then gives the Governor’s speech in full, sub- 
stantially to the effect that ‘‘Your Father’’ has observed that 
the Indians possess an extensive country, with little game, 
and which they do not cultivate nor appear to want, and that 
the commissioners have come to purchase it at a liberal price 
to be agreed upon, and that the goods had been brought to 
Chicago ready for the purchase; that the Indians should 
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counsel among themselves, refrain from whiskey, and make 
answer ‘‘by the day after to-morrow.’’ 

‘Hach sentence being distinctly translated was received 
with the usual response of ‘Hoah!’ a term that on these public 
occasions is merely indicative of attention. A short pause 
ensued, during which some customary presents were issued, 
when Me-te-a, the Pottawattomie Chief from the Wabash, 
made the following laconic reply: 

‘‘My father, we have listened to what you have said. We 
shall now retire to our camps and consult upon it. You will 
hear nothing from us at present.’’ 

Mr. Schoolcraft gives an extended, detailed and interesting 
account of much that subsequently occurred, including many 
of the speeches, both by the Indians and by Governor Cass, 
also one by John Kinzie, which Mr. Schoolcraft says was 
received by the Indians ‘‘with conclusive effect.’’ 

This last statement, considered in connection with the spe- 
cial reservations’’ given to particular individuals, and a 
letter of January 1, 1821, written by Wolcott, the Chicago 
Indian agent, to Governor Cass, suggesting that ‘‘before the 
period of treating arrives’? * * * ‘‘it will be necessary to 
bribe their chief men by very considerable presents and prom- 
ises,’’ * * * with which Cass expressed approval (see Indian 
Department, Cass correspondence, Wolcott to Cass, January 
1, 1821; also Quaife, p. 346), would tend to indicate quite con- 
clusively that Mr. Schoolcraft has omitted much of the inside 
history of this treaty. 

His observations respecting the purchase on this occasion 
of over five million acres of land for the paltry consideration 
stipulated in the treaty, and his resenting criticism of it, (see 
pp. 369-373) would further indicate that such omissions were 
more than probable. 

Whether Mr. Schoolcraft was, or was not, a party to the 
intrigues that seem to have carried the treaty through, he 
has rendered a great service as an historian in describing 
much that occurred, of which he was an eye witness. 

To him we are indebted for an accurate description of the 
personal appearance of Metea, the leading orator of his 
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nation, who, as Schooleraft says, stood tall, erect and firm, 
wearing gracefully a red military plume, and with a ready 
command of language, a pleasant voice and forceful gestures, 
bold, fearless and original in expression, thus answered 
Governor Cass, in the speech which Schoolcraft wrote down 
at the time word for word, as given by the interpreters: 

‘‘My Father—We meet you here to-day, because we had 
promised it, to tell you our minds, and what we have agreed 
upon among ourselves. You will listen to us with a good 
mind, and believe what we say. 

‘‘My Father—You know that we first came to this country 
a long time ago, and when we sat ourselves down upon it we 
met with a great many hardships and difficulties. Our country 
was then very large, but it has dwindled away to a small spot; 
and you wish to purchase that! This has caused us to reflect 
much upon what you have told us, and we have, therefore, 
brought along all the chiefs and warriors, and the young men 
and women and children of our tribe, that one part may not 
do what the others object to, and that all may be witnesses 
of what is going forward. 

‘“‘My Father—You know your children. Since you first 
came among them, they have listened to your words with an 
attentive ear; and have always hearkened to your counsels. 
Whenever you have had a proposal to make to us—whenever 
you have had a favour to ask of us, we have always lent a 
favourable ear, and our invariable answer has been ‘Yés.’ 
This you know! 

‘‘My Father—A long time has passed since we first came 
upon our lands; and our old people have all sunk into their 
graves. They had sense. We are all young and foolish, and 
do not wish to do anything that they would not approve, were 
they living. We are fearful we shall offend their spirits if 
we sell our lands; and we are fearful we shall offend you if 
we do not sell them. This has caused us great perplexity of 
thought, because we have counselled among ourselves, and do 
not know how we can part with the land. 

‘‘My Father—Our country was given to us by the Great 
Spirit, who gave it to us to hunt upon, to make our 
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corn fields upon, to live upon, and to make down 
our beds upon, when we die. And He would never 
forgive us should we now bargain it away. When you first 
spoke to us for lands at St. Mary’s, we said we had a little, 
and agreed to sell you a piece of it; but we told you we could 
spare no more. Now, you ask us again. You are never 
satisfied ! 


‘‘My Father—We have sold you a great tract of land 
already; but it is not enough! We sold it to you for the 
benefit of your children, to farm and to live upon. We have 
now but little left. We shall want it all for ourselves. We 
know not how long we may live, and we wish to leave some 
lands for our children to hunt upon. You are gradually tak- 
ing away our hunting grounds. Your children are driving 
us before them. We are growing uneasy. What lands you 
have, you may retain forever; but we shall sell no more. 

‘‘My Father—You think, perhaps, that I speak in passion; 
but my heart is good towards you. I speak like one of your 
own children. I am an Indian, a red-skin, and live by hunting 
and fishing, but my country is already too small; and I do 
not know how to bring up my children, if I give it all away. 
We sold you a fine tract of land at St. Mary’s. We said to 
you then, it was enough to satisfy your children, and the last 
we should sell; and we thought it would be the last you would 
ask for. 

‘““My Father—We have now told you what we had to say. 
It is what was determined on in a council among ourselves; 
and what I have spoken is the voice of my nation. On this 
account, all our people have come here to listen to me; but 
do not think we have a bad opinion of you. Where should 
we get a bad opinion of you?’ We speak to you with a good 
heart, and the feelings of a friend. 

‘‘My Father—You are acquainted with this piece of land, 
the country we live in. Shall we give it up? Take notice, it 
is a small piece of land, and if we give it away, what will be- 
come of us? The Great Spirit, who has provided it for our 
use, allows us to keep it, to bring up our young men and sup- 
port our families. We should incur His anger if we bar- 
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tered it away. If we had more land, you should get more, but 
our land has been wasting away ever since the white people 
became our neighbors, and we have now hardly enough left 
to cover the bones of our tribe. 

‘‘My Father—You are in the midst of your red children. 
What is due to us, in money, we wish and will receive at this 
place; and we want nothing more. 

‘‘My Father—We all shake hands with you. Behold our 
warriors, our women and children. Take pity on us, and on 
our words.”’ 

The dignity and friendship of this speech and the firm 
determination not to part with the land, is not only apparent, 
but indicates that pressure, and methods to some extent un- 
disclosed, must have been later applied in the extended nego- 
tiations which followed day after day, and that ultimately 
moved the Indians to do what Metea and the other chiefs in 
the first instance firmly declined, and for which final action 
they were later both criticised and persecuted by their own 
people. 


TREATY OF Prarriz pu Cuien, ConcLupep Avucust 19, 1825, 
WITH THE Sioux, CHIPPEWAS, Sacs AND Foxes, Mrnom- 
InrES, Iowas, WINNEBAGOES, OTTAWAS AND 
PorTaWATTAMIES. 


The purpose of this Treaty was not the usual one to secure 
cessions of land from the Indians, but is thus stated in the 
preamble to the Treaty: ‘‘The United States of America 
have seen with much regret that wars have for many years 
been carried on between the Sioux and the Chippewas, and 
more recently between the Sacs and Foxes and the Sioux; 
which if not terminated may extend to the other tribes and 
involve the Indians upon the Missouri, the Mississippi and 
the Lakes in general hostilities. In order, therefore, to pro- 
mote peace among these tribes, and to establish boundaries 
among them and the other tribes who live in their vicinity, 
and thereby to remove all causes of future difficulty, have in- 
vited * * * the tribes * * * to assemble together, and in a 
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spirit of mutual conciliation to accomplish these objects; and 
to aid therein, have appointed William Clark and Lewis Cass 
Commissioners.’’ The fifteen articles of the treaty deal ex- 
clusively with the subject matter of the preamble in fixing 
boundaries and respective rights of hunting, providing for 
future and enduring peace between the tribes, and acknowl- 
edging ‘‘the general controlling power of the United States”’ 
to take such measures as ‘‘they may deem proper,’’ in case 
‘‘difficulty hereafter should unhappily arise.’’ 


Mr. Schooleraft, who was Indian Agent at that time at the 
Sault, came all the way to Prairie du Chien in a canoe to 
assist in the negotiations. He wrote an account of this treaty 
that is interesting in many particulars, especially so as the 
Indians of the many tribes and clans then at Prairie du Chien 
came from far and near, from the great forests of the North, 
and from the far away western plains, hence representing 
interesting types living remote from white men and resem- 
bling more the primeval Red Man of former days, than his 
later descendants, so much in evidence at that period, in the 
Council house at the invitation of Treaty framing Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Schoolcraft, (Thirty Years with the Indian 
Tribes, chap. XXIIT) thus describes his journey, the Indians 
he saw, and what occurred at Prairie du Chien: 

‘‘We finally left Mackinack for our destination on the Mis- 
sissippi on the 1st of July. The convocation to which we 
were now proceeding was for the purpose of settling internal 
disputes between the tribes, by fixing the boundaries to their 
respective territories, and thus laying the foundation of a 
lasting peace on the frontiers. And it marks an era in the 
policy of our negotiations with the Indians which is mem- 
orable. No such gathering of the tribes had ever before 
occurred, and its results have taken away the necessity of 
any in future, so far as relates to the lines on the Mississippi. 

‘‘We encountered head winds, and met with some delay in 
passing through the straits into Lake Michigan, and after 
escaping an imminent hazard of being blown off into the 
open lake, in a fog, reached Green Bay on the 4th. The jour- 
ney up the Fox River, and its numerous portages, was re- 
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sumed on the 14th, and after having ascended the river to 
its head, we crossed over the Fox and Wisconsin portage, 
and descending the latter with safety, reached Prairie du 
Chien on the 21st, making the whole journey from Mackinack 
in twenty-one days. 


‘‘We found a very large number of the various tribes as- 
sembled. Not only the village, but the entire banks of the 
river for miles above and below the town, and the island in 
the river, was covered with their tents. The Dakotahs, with 
their high pointed buffalo skin tents, above the town, and 
their decorations and implements of flags, feathers, skins. 
and personal ‘‘braveries,’’ presented the scene of a Bedouin 
encampment. Some of the chiefs had the skins of skunks tied 
to their heels, to symbolize that they never ran, as that animal 
is noted for its slow and self-possessed movements. 


‘Wanita, the Yankton chief, had a most magnificent robe 
of the buffalo, curiously worked with dyed poreupine’s quills 
and sweet grass. A kind of war flag, made of eagles’ and 
vultures’ large feathers, presented quite a martial air. 
War clubs and lances presented almost every imaginable de- 
vice of paint; but by far the most elaborate thing was their 
pipes of red stone, curiously carved, and having flat wooden 
handles of some four feet in length, ornamented with the 
scalps of the red-headed woodpecker and male duck, and tail 
feathers of birds artificially attached by strings ‘and quill 
work, so as to hang in the figure of a quadrant. But the most 
elaborately wrought part of the devices consisted of dyed 
porcupines’ quills, arranged as a kind of aboriginal mosaice.. 


‘‘The Winnebagoes, who speak a cognate dialect of the 
Dacotah, were encamped near; and resembled them in their 
style of lodges, arts, and general decorations. 


‘‘The Chippewas presented the more usually known traits, 
manners and customs of the great Algonquin family—of 
whom they are, indeed, the best representatives. The tall 
and war-like bands from the sources of the Mississippi— 
from La Point, in Lake Superior—from the valleys of the 
Chippewa and St. Croix Rivers and the Rice Lake region of 
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Lac du Flambeau, and of Sault Ste. Marie, were well repre- 
sented. : 

‘“‘The cognate tribe of the Menomonies, and of the Potta- 
wattomies and Ottowas from Lake Michigan, assimilated and 
mingled with the Chippewas. Some of the Iroquois of Green 
Bay were present. 


‘‘But no tribes attracted as intense a degree of interest as 
the Iowas, and the Sacs and Foxes—tribes of radically 
‘diverse languages, yet united in a league against the Sioux. 
These tribes were encamped on the island, or opposite coast. 
They came to the treaty ground, armed and dressed as a war 
party. They were all armed with spears, clubs, guns and 
knives. Many of the warriors had a long tuft of red horse 
hair tied at their elbows, and wore a necklace of grizzly bears’ 
claws. Their head dress consisted of red dyed horse hair, tied 
in such manner to the scalp lock as to present the shape of 
the decoration of a Roman helmet. The rest of the head was 
completely shaved and painted. A long iron shod lance was 
carried in the hand. A species of baldric supported part of 
their arms. The azian, moccason and leggins constituted a 
part of their dress. They were, indeed, nearly nude, and 
‘painted. Often the print of a hand, in white clay, marked 
the back or shoulders. They bore flags of feathers. They 
beat drums. They uttered yells at definite points. They 
landed in compact ranks. They looked the very spirit of de- 
fiance. Their leader stood as a prince, majestic and frown- 
‘ing. The wild, native pride of man, in the savage state, 
flushed by success in war, and confident in the strength of his 
arm, was never so fully depicted to my eyes. And the forest 
tribes of the continent may be challenged to have ever pre- 
sented a spectacle of bold daring, and martial prowess, equal 
‘to their landing. 

‘““Their martial bearing, and their high tone, and whole 
behavior during their stay, in and out of council, was im- 
pressive and demonstrated, in an eminent degree, to what a 
‘high pitch of physical and moral courage, bravery and suc- 
-cess in war may lead a savage people. Keokuk, who led them, 
stood with his war lance, high crest of feathers and daring 
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eye, like another Coriolanus, and when he spoke in council, 
and at the same time shook his lance at his enemies, the 
Sioux, it was evident that he wanted but an opportunity to 
make their blood flow like water. Wapelo and other chiefs 
backed him, and the whole array, with their shaved heads and 
high crests of red horse hair, told the spectator plainly that 
each of these men held his life in his hand, and was ready to 
spring to the work of slaughter at the ery of their chief. 

‘‘General William Clark, from St. Louis, was associated 
with General Cass in this negotiation. The great object was 
to lay the foundation of a permanent peace by establishing 
boundaries. Day after day was assigned to this, the agents 
laboring with the chiefs, and making themselves familiar with 
Indian bark maps and drawings. The thing pleased the 
Indians. They clearly saw that it was a benevolent effort for 
their good, and showed a hearty mind to work in the attain- 
ment of the object. The United States asked for no cession. 
Many glowing harangues were made by the chiefs, which gave 
scope to their peculiar oratory, which is well worth the pre- 
serving. Mongazid, of Fond du Lac, Lake Superior, said: 

‘When I heard the voice of my Great Father, coming up the 
Mississippi Valley calling me to this treaty, it seemed as a 
murmuring wind. I got up from my mat, where I sat musing, 
and hastened to obey it. My pathway has been clear and 
bright. Truly, it is a pleasant sky above our heads this day. 
There is not a cloud to darken it. I hear nothing but pleasant 
words. The raven is not waiting for his prey. I hear no 
eagle cry, ‘Come let us go. The feast is ready; the Indian 
has killed his brother.’ 

‘When nearly a whole month had been consumed in these 
negotiations, a treaty of limits was signed, which will long be 
remembered in the Indian reminiscences. This was on the 
19th of August (1825), vide Indian Treaties, p. 371. It was 
a pleasing sight to see the explorer of the Columbia in 1806, 
and the writer of the proclamation of the army that invaded 
Canada in 1812, uniting in a task boding so much good to the 
tribes whose passions and trespasses on each other’s lands 
keep them perpetually at war. 
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‘*At the close of the treaty an experiment was made on 
the moral sense of the Indians, with regard to intoxicating 
liquors, which was evidently of too refined a character for 
their just appreciation. It had been said by the tribes that 
the true reason for the Commissioners of the United States 
Government speaking against the use of ardent spirits by 
the Indians, and refusing to give them, was not a sense of 
its bad effects, so much as the fear of the expense. To show 
them that the government was above such a petty principle, 
the Commissioners had a long row of tin camp kettles, hold- 
ing several gallons each, placed on the grass, from one end 
of the council house to the other, and then, after some suitable 
remarks, each kettle was spilled out in their presence. The 
thing was evidently ill relished by the Indians. They loved 
the whiskey better than the joke.’’ 


Treaty oF Prarrie pu CHIEN oF Juxty 29, 1829, wirH THE 
PorTaWATTAMIES, CHIPPEWAS AND OTTOWAS. 


By this Treaty these three tribes ceded a large territory 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, lying between Rock River and the 
Mississippi, and a further large tract of land between Rock 
River and Lake Michigan, to the West and North of the ces- 
sion of 1816. On Lake Michigan it included in width the land 
now constituting the city of Evanston and most of the adjoin- 
ing village of Wilmette. 

The description of the northern boundary of this latter 
tract is: ‘‘Beginning on the Western shore of Lake Michigan, 
at the North East corner of the field of Antoine Ouilmette, 
who lives at Gross Pointe, about twelve miles north of 
Chicago, thence running due west to the Rock River.’’ 

Antoine Ouilmette, a Frenchman thus referred to, is much 
in evidence, not only in the early history of Chicago, Evans- 
ton and Wilmette, but in the negotiations respecting this 
treaty, as well as the later Chicago Treaty of 1833. He came 
to Chicago in 1790, married a Pottawatamie wife (Arch- 
ange); located at Gross Pointe (now Evanston and Wil- 
mette) prior to 1828, was an employee of the American Fur 
Company and of John Kinzie. The name of Wilmette village 
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originates from the phonetic spelling of his French name, 
O-u-i-l-m-e-t-t-e. He was a man of wide acquaintance, both 
among the whites and the Indians in this region for half a 
century. Elijah M. Haines (The American Indian, pp. 550- 
560) claims that through the connivance of Dr. Wolcott, 
Chicago Indian Agent, and Ouilmette, two chiefs—Alexander 
Robinson and Billy Caldwell—were elected to that office in 
the Pottawattamie tribe at Prairie du Chien for the express 
purpose of signing this treaty. Haines bases his statement 
upon a personal interview he had with Robinson to that effect, 
from which the following is quoted: 

‘‘Mr. Robinson, when and how did you become a chief?’’ 

‘Me made chief at the treaty of Prairie du Chien.’’ 

‘‘How did you happen to be made chief?’’ 

‘*Old Wilmette, he come to me one day and he say: ‘Dr. 
Wolcott want me and Billy Caldwell to be chief. He ask me 
if I will. Me say yes, if Dr. Wolcott want me to be.’ ’’ 

‘‘After the Indians had met together at Prairie du Chien 
for the Treaty, what was the first thing done?’’ 

‘The first thing they do, they make me and Billy Caldwell 
chiefs; then we be chiefs; * * * then we all go and make 
the treaty.’’ 


Consistent with the custom that seems at that period to 
have been gaining in popularity, in order to ‘‘put through”’ 
an Indian treaty, over fifteen thousand acres of land were 
parceled out to sixteen favored individuals, some of them 
Frenchmen, some of them Indian wives of white men, and 
many of them actual signers of the Treaty as Indian chiefs 
and head men. Among such ‘‘special reservations’’ were two 
sections of land to Archange Ouilmette and her children, later 
known as The Ouilmette Reservation, and constituting most 
of the present Village of Wilmette and a part of Evanston. 
Mr. Haines claims that this was a bribe for Ouilmette’s in- 
fluence in securing the execution of the Treaty, with which, 
however, there is good ground for disagreement, considering 
Ouilmette’s prior friendship for the whites in the war of 
1812 and the later Black Hawk war, and considering, also, his 
prior occupancy of the land. Chiefs Robinson and Caldwell 
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were handsomely taken care of, both in this treaty and sub- 
sequent ones, in the way of annuities, cash and lands, as were 
also their friends. And ‘‘Shab-eh-nay’’ (Shabbona) received 
a well deserved reservation for his own use. 

(For detailed history of Ouilmette and his family, see 
Evanston Hist. So., Colls., and Grover’s Ouilmette.) 

Mr. Haines’ account of this treaty is of interest in many 
particulars. While he says that the Indians were imposed 
upon by the conspiracy of Dr. Wolcott to put it through as a 
part of the Government policy to extinguish the Indian title. 
He gives Wolcott not only credit for his fidelity to Govern- 
ment interests, but says that he was the ‘‘master spirit’’ in 
planning and executing the general Indian policy of the time 
so frequently credited to Governor Cass. While some of Mr. 
Haines’ statements are subject to question, his observations 
on this subject and regarding this treaty are entitled to 
consideration. 

Concurrent with the negotiation of this treaty at Prairie 
du Chien, several other treaties were also there concluded 
with other tribes. One of the Government Commissioners 
was Caleb Atwater, a politician from Ohio, who later in a 
book of travels (Western Antiquities and Remarks on a Tour 
to Prairie du Chien in 1829) gives a very entertaining and 
instructive account of the proceedings and of what was said 
and done to impress the Indians and to secure their signa- 
tures to the treaty. When one considers all the settings that 
made the occasion, as Atwater says, a ‘‘spectacle grand and 
morally sublime in the highest degree to the nations of Red 
Men who were present’’; that for the comparatively insignifi- 
cant compensation stipulated in the treaties the Indians 
parted with their title to eight million acres of land, and that 
after the concluding of the Treaties, forty-two of the chiefs 
and head men sat for two hours on raised benches, admiring 
the gaudy wares and merchandise for which they had sold 
their birth-right, wearing in the month of August, fur hats 
‘‘with three beautiful ostrich plumes in each hat’’, gowned 
in ruffled calico shirts and adorned with cheap jewelry and 
the Government medals, given them by the Commissioners, 
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as supposed tokens of merit and of esteem—when the picture 
thus painted by Mr. Atwater is considered from any view- 
point—there must be but one conclusion—that the Indian 
after all was not only in this aspect a mere child, but that the 
spectator could truly say with Pope: 


‘‘Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.”’ 


While Mr, Atwater’s account and description of these 
transactions will interest the reader, there will ever be scant 
sympathy with his apparent pride in the bargain he assisted 
in driving. And there will also ever be sympathy for the 
poor Indian, who, with tears of joy in his eyes, and with 
thankful kindness toward the man that helped drive such a 
bargain, shook his hand, and departed from the Fort at 
Prairie du Chien, at the sound of the signal gun, fired for the 
express purpose of accelerating his departure. Mr. Atwater 
says: 

‘‘The officers at the fort erected a council shade near the 
fort and in about three days we were ready to hold a public 
GOUDCUS eras 

‘‘When everything was in readiness for the opening of the 
council, the Indians of all the tribes and nations, on the treaty 
ground, attended and requested to have translated to them 
severally, what we said to each tribe; which being assented 
to on our part, the Winnebagoes, the Chippewas, Ottowas, 
Pottawattomies, Sioux, Sauks, Foxes and Menominees, half- 
breeds, the officers of the fort, the Indian Agents, sub-agents, 
interpreters, and a great concourse of strangers from every 
city of the Union, and even from Liverpool, London, and 
Paris were in attendance.’’ 

‘“‘The commissioners sat on a raised bench; on each side 
of them stood the officers of the army in full dress, while the 
soldiers, in their best attire, appeared in bright array, on 
the sides of the council shade. The ladies belonging to the 
officers’ families and the best families in the Prairie, were 
seated directly behind the commissioners, where they could 
see all that passed and hear all that was said. Behind the 
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principal Indian Chiefs sat the common people—first, the 
men, then the women and children, to the number of thou 
sands, who listened in breathless and death-like silence to 
every word that was uttered. The spectacle was grand and 
morally sublime in the highest degree to the nations of red 
men who were present; and when our proposition to sell alt 
their country to their Great Father had been delivered to 
them, they requested an exact copy of it in writing. The 
request was instantly complied with, and the council broke 
up. Next day we addressed the Winnebagoes, as we had the’ 
Chippewas, etc., the day before, and at their request es 
them a copy of. our speech.”’ 


‘‘After counseling among themselves, the Chippewas, ete., 
answered favorably as to a sale, though they would do noth- 
ing yet until they had fixed on their terms.’’ 


‘‘“The Winnebagoes appeared in council and delivered 
many speeches to us. They demanded the twenty thousand 
dollars worth of goods. ‘Wipe out your debt,’ was their 
reply, ‘before you run in debt again to us.’ ”’ 


“Our goods, owing to the low stage of water, had not 
arrived yet, and the Indians feared we did not intend to ful- 
fill Governor Cass’ agreement of the year before. When our 
goods did arrive and they saw them, they then changed their 
tone a little; but in the meantime great uneasiness existed. 
* * * We were told by the Winnebagoes that they ‘would 
use a little switch upon us.’ In plain English, they would 
assassinate the whole of us out of the Fort. Two hundred 
warriors, under Keeokuk and Morgan, of Sauks and Foxes 
arrived and began their war dance for the United States, and 
they brought word that thirty steamboats with cannon and 
United States troops, and four hundred warriors of their 
own were near at hand. The Winnebagoes were silenced by 
this intelligence, and by demonstrations not misunderstood 
by them.’’ 


“‘Tt was a season of great joy with me, who placed more 
reliance on Keeokuk and his friendly warriors than all our 
other forces. Good as our officers were, our soldiers of the 
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army were too dissipated and worthless to be relied on one 
moment.’’ 

“Taking Kegokuk aside, and alone, I told him in plain Eng- 
lish all I wanted of him, and what I would do for him, and 
what I expected from him and his good offices. He replied 
in good English: ‘I understand you, sir, perfectly, and it shall 
all be done.’ It was all done faithfully, and he turned the tide 
in our favor.’’ 

‘‘On the 29th day of July, 1829, we concluded our treaties 
with the Chippewas, Ottowas and Pottawattomies.’’ 

‘On the 1st of August a treaty was concluded with the 
Winnebagoes.”’ 

‘‘So the treaties were executed at last, and about eight 
million acres of land added to our domain, purchased from 
the Indians. Taking the three tracts ceded, and forming one 
whole, it extends from the upper end of Rock Island to the 
mouth of the Wisconsin.’’ * * * ‘‘South of the Wisconsin 
the Indians now own only reservations where they live, which, 
as soon as the white people settle on all the ceded lands, will 
be sold to us, and the Indians will retire above the Wisconsin 
and across the Mississippi, where the bear, the beaver, the 
deer and the bison now invite them. The United States now 
own all the country on the east side of the Mississippi from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the mouth of the Wisconsin.’’ * * * 

The conclusion of the treaty and the departure of the 
Indians from Prairie du Chien is further told in:the following 
words: ‘‘Seated upon rising ground, on benches; clad in 
blankets, either green or red, covered with handsome fur, 
hats, with three beautiful ostrich plumes in each hat; dressed 
in ruffled calico shirts, leggings and moccasins—all new, and 
faces painted to suit the fancy of each individual, who held 
in his hand a new rifle—adorned, too, with silver brooches, 
silver clasps on each arm, and a large medal suspended on 
each breast—the Winnebagoe chiefs, principal warriors and 
head men to the number of forty-two, sat during two hours 
-after all the goods had been delivered to the nation.’’ 

‘‘Hvery individual of both sexes in the nation had lying 
directly before his person, on the ground, the share of goods 
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belonging to the individual. Great pains had been taken to 
give each, such and just so many clothes as would be suitable 
to wear during the year to come. The pile of clothes for each 
person was nearly two feet in thickness, the sight of which 
entirely overcame with joy our red friends, as they sat during 
two hours, in the most profound silence, not taking off their 
eyes one moment from the goods now their own. Their minds 
were entirely overcome with joy. The Indians were then told 
to depart at the sound of the signal gun—the great cannon 
at the fort to be fired in their honor.’’ 

Of their departure, Atwater further says: ‘‘With one ac- 
cord they all arose, and, shaking me heartily by the hand, 
many of them shedding tears, they one and all invited me to 
visit them at their respective places of abode.’’ * * * ‘‘Ina 
few minutes they were off, covering a considerable surface 
with their canoes, each one of which carried a flag, floating 
in the gentle breeze which ruffled the surface of the Missis- 
sippi.’’ 

‘“‘The Chippewas, Ottowas and Pottawattomies had re- 
ceived their goods in the same manner as the Winnebagoes, 
had been treated precisely in the same way, and three guns, 
one for each nation, had given them a signal to depart, and 
they had parted with me in the same kind and affectionate 
manner)’. = «= -* 


Finat Treaty or CHicaGo WITH THE PoTTawaTTaMiEs, CHIP- 
PEWAS AND OrtTowas, CONCLUDED SEPTEMBER 26, 1833. 


This final cession extinguished the Indian title in Illinois, 
ceded a vast territory ‘‘supposed to contain,’’ the treaty says, 
‘‘about five million acres,’’ and provided for and resulted in 
the final removal of the Indians west of the Mississippi. 

Whatever may be the view of the writer or the reader of 
Illinois history respecting the status and rights of the Indian; 
whether the land he has occupied be considered as the inevit- 
able and just spoil of advancing civilization, or otherwise; 
what was seen and heard on this occasion at Chicago must 
ever arouse the sympathy of all thinking men. The Potta- 
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wattomies, that former proud and powerful nation, there ex- 
hibited in all their degradation and decline, were compelled by 
circumstances to which they had made no contribution, to 
forever desert the land of their fathers and terminate a resi- 
dence of more than a century and a half at the demand of 
their more powerful masters. 

Chicago, in 1833, was but an insignificant frontier village, 
but it was then the scene of a great historic drama, both pic- 
turesque and pathetic. Latrobe’s account, so often quoted 
by the writers, cannot be improved upon, either for accuracy 
nor entertaining description, and much of it will be here set 
out in his own words. Before doing so, however, let us see 
the viewpoint from which he wrote. 

Charles J. Latrobe was an Englishman of learning, a trav- 
eler of note, both in America and elsewhere; on some of his 
journeys with Washington Irving as his traveling companion. 
He was also a writer of marked ability, served his country as 
Governor of New South Wales and another English colony, 
and, above all, he was a close observer of men and events. 
His favorable views of America and Americans are in strik- 
ing contrast with many other English writers of his time, so 
that he cannot be charged with prejudice; and as he made a 
long and hard journey to Chicago for the express purpose 
of witnessing the tribes and incidents having to do with this 
treaty, his account under such circumstances is of more 
than ordinary interest. He says (‘‘The Rambler in North 
America,’’ dedicated to Washington Irving, vol. 2, chap. 
XI): 

‘‘Hearing, therefore, that a treaty with the Indian tribes 
of the Pottawattomies was expected to take place-at Chicago, 
towards the lower extremity of Lake Michigan, and that 
means might be found to cross the State of Illinois to the 
valley of the Mississippi, we resolved upon proceeding to 
Chicago. as 

‘‘A public vehicle conveyed us across the peninsula of 
Michigan, over a tract of country which five or six years ago 
had been traversed by nothing but Indian trails, but which 
now was rapidly filling with a settled population from the 
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eastward, and all the concomitants of ploughed land, girdled 
trees, log huts—towns, villages and farms.’’ * * 

‘‘When within five miles of Chicago we came to the first 
Indian encampment. Five thousand Indians were said to be 
collected round this little upstart village, for the prosecution 
of the Treaty, by which they were to cede their lands in 
Michigan and Illinois.’? * * * 

‘‘T have been in many odd assemblages of my species, but 
in few, if any, of an equally singular character as with that 
in the midst of which we spent a week at Chicago.”’ 

‘«This little mushroom town is situated upon the verge of a 
perfectly level tract of country, for the greater part consist- 
ing of open prairie lands, at a point here a small river— 
whose sources interlock in the wet season with those of the 
Illinois—enters Lake Michigan.’’ * * * 

‘‘We found the village on our arrival crowded to excess, 
and we procured with great difficulty a small apartment; com- 
fortless, and noisy from its close proximity to others, but 
quite as good as we could have hoped for.’’ 

‘““The Pottawattomies were encamped on all sides—on the 
wide, level prairie beyond the scattered village, beneath the 
shelter of the low woods which chequered them, on the side 
of the small river, or to the leeward of the sand hills near the 
beach of the lake. They consisted of three principal tribes, 
with certain adjuncts from smaller tribes. The main divisions 
are the Pottawattomies of the Prairie and those of the Forest, 
and these are subdivided into distinct villages under their 
several chiefs.’ 

‘The General Government of the United States, in pursu- 
ance of the scheme of removing the whole Indian population 
westward of the Mississippi, had empowered certain gentle- 
men to frame a Treaty with these tribes, to settle the terms 
upon which the cession of their Reservations in these States 
should be made.’’ 

‘‘A preliminary council had been held with the chiefs some 
days before our arrival. The principal Commissioner had 
opened it, as we learnt, by stating that, ‘as their Great Father 
in Washington had heard that they wished to sell their land, 
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he had sent Commissioners to treat with them.’ The Indians 
promptly answered by their organ, ‘that their Great Father 
in Washington must have seen a bad bird, which had told 
him a lie, for that, far from wishing to sell their land, they 
wished to keep it.’ The Commissioner, nothing daunted, re- 
plied ‘that, nevertheless, as they had come together for a 
Council, they must take the matter into consideration.’ He 
then explained to them promptly the wishes and intentions 
of their Great Father, and asked their opinion thereon. Thus 
pressed, they looked at the sky, saw a few wandering clouds, 
and straightway adjourned sine die, as the weather is not 
clear enough for so solemn a council.’’ 

‘‘However, as the Treaty had been opened, provision was 
supplied to them by regular rations; and the same night they 
had great rejoicings—danced the war dance, and kept the 
eyes and ears of all open by running howling about the 
village.’’ 

‘*Such was the state of affairs on our arrival. Companies 
of old warriors might be seen sitting smoking under every 
bush; arguing, palavering or ‘powwowing’ with great earn- 
estness; but there seemed no possibility of bringing them to 
another Council in a hurry.’’ 

‘*‘Meanwhile the village and its occupants presented a most 
motley scene.’’ * * * 


‘‘Next in rank to the Officers and Commissioners may be 
noticed certain storekeepers and merchants, resident here; 
looking either to the influx of new settlers establishing them- 
selves in the neighborhood, or those passing yet farther to 
the westward, for custom and profit; not to forget the chance 
of extraordinary occasions like the present. Add to these a 
doctor or two, two or three lawyers, a land agent, and five 
or six hotelkeepers. These may be considered as stationary, 
and proprietors of the half a hundred clapboard houses 
around you.”’ 


‘“Then for the birds of passage, exclusive of the Potta- 
wattomies, of whom more anon—and emigrants and land- 
speculators as numerous as the sand. You will find horse- 
dealers, and horse-stealers,—rogues of every description, 
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white, black, brown, and red—half-breeds, quarter breeds, and 
men of no breed at all; dealers in pigs, poultry, and potatoes; 
men pursuing Indian claims, some for tracts of land, others 
like our friend Snipe, for pigs which the wolves had eaten; 
creditors of the tribes, or of particular Indians, who know 
that they have no chance of getting their money, if they do not 
get it from the Government agents; sharpers of every degree; 
peddlars, grog-sellers; Indian agents and Indian traders of 
every description, and contractors to supply the Pottawat- 
tomies with food. The little village was in an uproar from 
morning to night, and from night to morning; for, during the 
hours of darkness, when the housed portion of the population 
of Chicago strove to obtain repose in the crowded plank edi- 
fices of the village, the Indians howled, sang, wept, yelled, and 
whooped in their various encampments. With all this, the 
whites seemed to me to be more pagan than the red men.’’ 

‘*You will have understood, that the large body of Indians, 
collected in the vicinity, consisted not merely of chiefs and 
warriors, but that in fact the greater part of the whole tribe 
were present. For where the warrior was invited to feast at 
the expense of the Government, the squaw took care to accom- 
pany him; and where the squaw went, the children or pap- 
pooses, the ponies, and the innumerable dogs followed; and 
here they all were living merrily at the cost of the Govern- 
ment.”’ 

‘‘Of their dress, made up as it is of a thousand varieties 
of apparel, but little general idea can be given. There is 
nothing among them that can be called a national costume. 
That has apparently long been done away with, or at least so 
far cloaked under their European ornaments, blankets, and 
finery, as to be scarcely distinguishable. Hach seemed to 
clothe him or herself as best suited their individual means or 
taste. Those who possessed the means, were generally at- 
tired in the most fantastic manner, and the most gaudy col- 
ours. A blanket and breech-cloth was possessed with a very 
few exceptions by the poorest among the males. Most added 
leggings, more or less ornamented, made of blue, scarlet, 
green, or brown broadcloth; and the surcoats of every colour, 
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and every material; together with rich sashes, and gaudy 
shawl or handkerchief-turbans,’’ 

‘*All these diverse articles of clothing, with the embroid- 
ered petticoats and shawls of the richer squaws, and the 
complicated head-dress, were covered with innumerable 
trinkets of all descriptions, thin plates of silver, beads, mir- 
rors and embroidery. On their faces, the black and vermillion 
paint was disposed a thousand ways, more or less fanciful 
and horrible. Comparatively speaking, the women were sel- 
dom seen gaily drest, and dandyism seemed to be more par- 
ticularly the prerogative of the males, many of whom spent 
hours at the morning toilet. I remember seeing one old fool, 
who, lacking other means of adornment and distinetion, had 
chalked the whole of his face and bare limbs white.’’ 

‘* All, with very few exceptions, seemed sunk into the low- 
est state of degradation, though some missionary efforts 
have been made among them also by the American Societies. 
The Pottawatomie language is emphatic; but we had no 
means of becoming acquainted with its distinetive character 
or learning to what class of Indian tongues it belonged.’’ 

‘*All was bustle and tumult, especially at the hour set apart 
for the distribution of the rations,”’ 

‘‘Many were the scenes which here presented themselves, 
pourtraying the habits of both red men and the demi-civilized 
beings around them. The interior of the village was one 
chaos of mud, rubbish and confusion. Frame and clapboard 
houses were springing up daily under the aetiye axes and 
hammers of the speculators, and piles of lumber announced 
the preparation for yet other edifices of an equally light char- 
acter. Races occurred frequently on a piece of level sward 
without the village, on which temporary booths afforded the 
motley multitude the means of ‘stimulating,’ and betting and 
gambling were the order of the day. Within the vile two- 
storied barrack, which, dignified as usual by the title of Hotel, 
afforded us quarters, all was in a state of most appalling 
confusion, filth and racket. The public table was such a scene 
of confusion that we avoided it from necessity. The French 
landlord was a sporting character, and everything was left 
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to chance, who, in the shape of a fat housekeeper, fumed and 
toiled round the premises from morning to night.’’ 

‘*Within there was neither peace nor comfort, and we spent 
much of our time in the open air. A visit to the gentlemen 
at the fort, a morning’s grouse shooting or a gallop on the 
broad surface of the prairie, filled up the intervals in our 
perturbed attempts at reading or writing indoors, while 
awaiting the progress of the Treaty.’’ 

‘*T loved to stroll out towards sunset across the river, and 
gaze upon the level horizon, stretching to the northwest over 
the surface of the prairie, dotted with innumerable objects 
far and near. Not far from the river lay many groups of 
tents constructed of coarse canvas, blankets and mats, and 
surmounted by poles, supporting meat, moccasins and rags. 
Their vicinity was always enlivened by various painted 
Indian figures, dressed in the most gaudy attire. The interior 
of the hovels generally displayed a confined area, perhaps 
covered with a few half-rotten mats or shavings, upon which 
men, women, children and baggage were heaped pellmell.’’ 

‘“‘War and wide the grassy prairie teemed with figures; 
warriors, mounted or on foot, squaws and horses. Here a 
race between three or four Indian ponies, each carrying a 
double rider, whooping and yelling like fiends. There a soli- 
tary horseman with a long spear, turbaned like an Arab, 
scouring along at full speed; groups of hobbled horses; 
Indian dogs and children; or a grave conclave of grey chiefs 
seated on the grass in consultation.’’ 

‘‘It was amusing to wind silently from group to group— 
here noting the raised knife, the sudden drunken brawl, 
quashed by the good-natured and even playful interference 
of the neighbours; there a party breaking up their encamp- 
ment and falling, with their little train of loaded ponies and 
wolfish dogs, into the deep, black narrow trail running to the 
north. You peep into a wigwam, and see a domestic feud; 
the chief sitting in dogged silence on the mat, while the 
women, of which there were commonly two or three in every 
‘dwelling, and who appeared every evening even more ele- 
vated with the fumes of whiskey than the males, read him a 
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lecture. From another tent a constant voice of wrangling 
and weeping would proceed, when suddenly an offended fair 
one would draw the mat aside, and, taking a youth standing 
without by the hand, lead him apart, and sitting down on the 
grass, set up the most indescribable whine as she told her 
grief. Then forward comes an Indian, staggering with his 
chum from a debauch; he is met by his squaw, with her child 
dangling in a fold of her blanket behind, and the sobbing and 
weeping which accompanies her whining appeal to him, as 
she hangs to his hand, would melt your heart, if you did not 
see that she was quite as tipsy as himself.’’ 

‘‘Here sitting apart and solitary, an Indian expends the 
exuberance of his intoxicated spirits in the most ludicrous 
singing and gesticulation; and there squat a circle of unruly 
topers indulging themselves in the most unphilosophic and 
excessive peals of laughter.’’ 


“It is a grievous thing that Government is not strong- 
handed enough to put a stop to the shameful and scandalous 
sale of whiskey to these poor, miserable wretches. But here 
lie casks of it for sale under the very eye of the Commission- 
ers, met together for purposes which demand that sobriety 
should be maintained, were it only that no one should be able 
to lay at their door an accusation of unfair dealing, and of 
having taken advantage of the helpless Indian in a bargain, 
whereby the people of the United States were to be so greatly 
the gainers. And such was the state of things day by day. 
However anxious I and others might be to exculpate the 
United States Government from the charge of cold and selfish 
policy toward the remnant of the Indian tribes, and from that 
of resorting to unworthy and diabolical means in attaining 
possession of their lands—as long as it can be said with truth 
that drunkenness was not guarded against, and that the means 
were furnished at the very time of the Treaty, and under the 
very nose of the Commissioners—how can it be expected but 
a stigma will attend every transaction of this kind? The sin 
may lie at the door of the individuals more immediately in 
contract with them; but for the character of the people as a 
nation, it should be guarded against, beyond a possibility of 
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transgression. Who will believe that any act, however for- 
mally executed by the chiefs, is valid, as long as it is known 
that whiskey was one of the parties to the Treaty?’’ 

‘‘But how sped the Treaty?’’ you will ask. 

‘‘Day after day passed. It was in vain that the signal gun 
from the fort gave notice of an assemblage of chiefs at the 
council fire. Reasons were always found for its delay. One 
day an influential chief was not in the way; another, the sky 
looked cloudy, and the Indian never performs any important 
business except the sky be clear. At length, on the 21st of 
September, the Pottawattomies resolved to meet the Commis- 
sioners. We were politely invited to be present.”’ 

‘‘The Council fire was lighted under a spacious open shed 
on the green meadow, on the opposite side of the river from 
that on which the fort stood. From the difficulty of getting 
all together, it was late in the afternoon when they assembled. 
There might be twenty or thirty chiefs present, seated at the 
lower end of the enclosure; while the Commissioners, Inter- 
preters, etc., were at the upper. The palaver was opened by 
the principal Commissioner. He requested to know why he 
and his colleagues were called to the council? An old war- 
rior arose, and in short sentences, generally of five syllables, 
delivered with a monotonous intonation and rapid utterance, 
gave answer. His gesticulation was appropriate, but rather 
violent. Rice, the half-breed Interpreter, explained the sig- 
nification from time to time to the audience; and it was seen 
that the old chief, who had got his lesson, answered one ques- 
tion by proposing another, the sum and substance of his ora- 
tion being ‘that the assembled chiefs wished to know what 
was the object of their Great Father at Washington in calling 
his Red Children together at Chicago!’ ’’ 

‘‘This was amusing enough after the full explanation given 
a week before at the opening session; and, particularly, when 
it was recollected that they had feasted sumptuously during 
the interval at the expense of their Great Father, was not 
making very encouraging progress. A young chief arose and 
spoke vehemently to the same purpose. Hereupon the Com- 
missioner made them a forcible Jacksonian discourse, wherein 
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a good deal which was akin to threat was mingled with ex- 
hortations not to play with their Great Father, but to come 
to an early determination, whether they would or would not 
sell and exchange their territory; and this done, the council 
was dissolved. One or two tipsy old chiefs raised an occa- 
sional disturbance, else matters were conducted with due 
gravity.’ 

‘The relative positions of the Commissioner and the whites 
before the Council fire, and that of the Red Children of the 
Forest and Prairie, were to me strikingly impressive. The 
glorious light of the setting sun streaming in under the low 
roof of the Council House, fell full on the countenances of 
the former as they faced the West; while the pale light of 
the East hardly lighted up the dark and painted lineaments 
of the poor Indians, whose souls evidently clave to their 
birth-right in that quarter. Even though convinced of the 
necessity of their removal, my heart bled for them in their 
desolation and decline. Ignorant and degraded as they may 
have been in their original state, their degradation is now 
ten-fold, after years of intercourse with the whites; and their 
speedy disappearance from the earth appears as certain as 
though it were already sealed and accomplished.’’ 

‘Your own reflection will lead you to form the conclusion, 
and it will be a just one, that even if he had the will, the power 
would be wanting, for the Indian to keep his territory; and 
that the business of arranging the terms of an Indian Treaty, 
whatever it might have been two hundred years ago, while 
the Indian tribes had not, as now, thrown aside the rude but 
vigorous intellectual character which distinguished many 
among them, now lies chiefly between the various traders, 
agents, creditors and half-breeds ‘of the tribes, on whom 
custom and necessity have made the degraded chiefs depend- 
ent, and the Government Agents. When the former have 
seen matters so far arranged that their self-interest and 
various schemes and claims are likely to be fulfilled and 
allowed to their hearts’ content—the silent acquiescence of 
the Indian follows, of course; and till this is the case, the 
Treaty can never be amicably effected. In fine, before we 
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quitted Chicago on the 25th, three or four days later, the 
Treaty with the Pottawattomies was concluded—the Com- 
missioners putting their hands, and the assembled chiefs their 
paws, to the same.’’ 


Thus, as so ably described by the English writer, was con- 
summated the transfer by which Illinois ceased to be the land 
of the Indian. The Indians received as compensation for this 
vast grant $100,000.00, ‘‘to satisfy sundry individuals in be- 
half of whom reservations were asked, which the commission- 
ers refused to grant’’; $175,000.00 to ‘‘satisfy the claims 
made against’’ the Indians; $100,000.00 to be paid in goods 
and provisions; $280,000.00 to be paid in an annuity of $14,- 
000.00 each year for twenty years; $150,000.00 ‘‘to be applied 
to the erection of mills, farm houses, Indian houses, black- 
smith shops, agricultural improvements,”’ ete., and $70,000.00 
‘‘for purposes of education and the encouragement of the 
domestic arts.”’’ 


That in the negotiation of this treaty there was more in- 
trigue, and more attention to selfish interests of half-breeds, 
traders and others seeking personal gain, than in the negotia- 
tion of any other Indian treaty seems quite evident. The 
reading of the schedules of beneficiaries attached to the treaty 
would tend to indicate that the rights of the Indians them- 
selves were quite a secondary matter. 


One remarkable feature of this treaty is the fact that by 
its provisions some five hundred to one thousand persons, 
most of them with no Indian blood in their veins, derived 
personal gain from the transaction; the allowance and pay- 
ment of individual claims, ranging in amount from a few 
dollars to many thousands, and, as already noted, about one- 
third of the cash consideration was thus disbursed. Among 
the individual beneficiaries also appear the following: Alex- 
ander Robinson, $10,000.00 cash and $300.00 annuity, ‘‘in 
addition to annuities already granted’’; Billy Caldwell, $10,- 
000.00 cash and $400.00 annuity, ‘‘in addition to annuities 
already granted’’; John Kinzie Clark, $400.00; allowances to 
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Antoine Ouilmette and his family; ‘‘John K. Clark’s Indian 
children, $400.00,’’ and various allowances to the Kinzie 
family. 

The mere reading of the treaty demonstrates that the 
‘‘birds of passage,’’ ‘‘land speculators,’’ ‘‘men pursuing 
Indian claims,’’ ‘‘creditors of the tribe,’’ ‘‘sharpers of every 
degree’’ and ‘‘Indian traders of every description,’’ so 
graphically described by Mr. La Trobe, constituted no small 
minority of the assembly at Chicago on this occasion, or of 
those who had to do with framing the treaty. 

Mr. Quaife is entitled to credit for writing the truth about 
these transactions in detail in his recent book, Chicago and 
the Old Northwest, (pp. 348-366) under the title, ‘‘The Van- 
ishing of the Red Man.’’ 


Three years after the signing of this last treaty, and in 
the years 1835 and 1836 the Pottawattamies—or at least the 
most of them, then some 5,000 in number—were removed west 
of the Mississippi, into Missouri, near Fort Leavenworth. 
They remained there but a year or two, on account of the 
hostility of the frontier settlers, and were again removed to 
Council Bluffs, and in a few years again to a reservation in 
Kansas, others to the Indian Territory. Their history since 
leaving Illinois has been in the main that of all the Indian 
tribes—a steady dwindling. 


The final chapter of the Indian History of our State must, 
of necessity, ever be found in the sad and pathetic story of 
the Treaty of 1833. Its readers will ever follow the Potta- 
wattamies—these Children of the Prairie and of the Forest— 
as they took their farewell look at old Lake Michigan, and 
crossed for the last time in their westward journey, the 
plains, and woods, and streams of the land of the Illinois, 
with sympathy for their unhappy destiny, and with regret for 
the causes which made it possible. And will ever turn for a 
better and brighter picture, to the American days of long 
ago, when the Indian ancestor sat in treaty making councils 
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and by the Council Fire, with all the pride of his native man- 
hood; when his eloquent words bespoke the man, and when 
the calumet, as it passed from hand to hand, from Chief to 
Chief—whether White or Red—meant peace and friendship 
and honor and all good will to men. 
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General Grant, Judge William H. Green and 
N. B. Thistlewood, of Cairo, Illinois. 
By John M. Lansden. 


Upon General Grant’s return from his trip around the 
world, he landed at San Francisco, and coming east by Pan- 
ama and Galveston, and thence through Texas, Arkansas and 
Missouri, he reached Cairo early in the afternoon of April 
16, 1880. His coming had been extensively advertised, and 
thousands of people from the surrounding country came to 
Cairo to join in the reception to be given him. With him were 
Mrs. Grant and one or two other ladies and two or three 
gentlemen who had attended him on his long journey. Gen- 
eral Logan and many other prominent men from different 
parts of the country also came to welcome him; for to many 
of them Cairo had been their point of departure southward 
at the opening of the Civil War. The buildings, public and 
private, were appropriately decorated and in the evening 
there were fireworks and illuminations. In a few words, the 
public authorities and the citizens, without distinction of 
party, did everything within their power to render the occa- 
sion worthy of their distinguished guest. The General and 
Mrs. Grant were entertained by the family of Mr. Charles 
Galigher, one of the most prominent families of the city. In 
the evening there was a large reception and ball at the St. 
Charles Hotel—now the Halliday—and on that occasion a 
great number of persons were presented to General and Mrs. 
Grant. 

The public reception took place at the small park on Wash- 
ington Avenue, between Ninth and Tenth Streets. Mayor 
N. B. Thistlewood delivered the address of welcome and 
Judge William H. Green the more formal reception address, 
and to these addresses General Grant made the response 
hereinafter given. 


ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


Capt. N. B. THISTLEWOOD. 
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But to General Grant his Cairo reception was interesting 
chiefly because of the memories it called to mind. His early 
military career may be said to have begun at Cairo. Just 
before he came the headquarters or post of the military dis- 
trict of Southeast Missouri had been established at Cairo. 
He succeeded General Oglesby at Cairo September 4, 1861, 
and remained here in charge until April, 1862. He fought the 
battles of Belmont, Fort Henry, Fort Donelson and Pitts- 
burg Landing, and thereby succeeded in pushing the Confed- 
erate forces far back into the South. He thus started the 
movement which opened the Mississippi River from Cairo to 
the Gulf. As Judge Green pictured the scenes of his early 
military career, it seemed to the writer, who was present on 
the stand, that General Grant was deeply impressed with the 
vivid portrayal. It was a long, weary journey from Cairo 
to Appomattox. It was three years of deep anxiety and 
severest toil, and almost every step had to be won and held 
at the risk of ultimate defeat. With the exception only of 
the President at Washington, General Grant carried the 
heaviest burden of the many heavy ones carried during the 
Civil War. 

Mayor N. B. Thistlewood delivered the following address 
of welcome: 

‘‘General Grant: As mayor of the city of Cairo, I have 
the great honor of bidding you welcome to our city. We 
welcome you as a distinguished citizen of our country; we 
welcome you as one of the greatest of military chieftains. 
We welcome you for the service you have rendered your 
country and the distinction you have conferred upon our 
State. We welcome you as the representative of not only 
the regular army, but also of the volunteer soldiery, which 
has produced some of the best generals and the finest armies 
in the world, possessing in the highest degree those great 
qualities, courage and endurance, perseverance and magnan- 
imity. I feel that it would not be an extravagant assertion 
for me to say that the armies and the soldiers which you have: 
commanded have ranked second to none; and when I say this,. 
T would detract nothing from those who fought on the other 
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side of the line. We accord them the same great qualities. 
I feel that we are all one now. The great fact that we have a 
nation, that we are one nation and one people has been estab- 
lished; and now your reputation as a citizen, as a statesman 
and as a great general does not belong to L[llinois, or to the 
North, but to the whole country. We have read with great 
pleasure and pride of the distinguished honors shown you by 
the people of the Old World, and none the less have we been 
pleased with the manner in which you have been received by 
our sister cities of the South, and with the magnificent re- 
ceptions that have been tendered you everywhere. 

‘‘Tt is now eighteen years since you were here, at the junc- 
tion of these great rivers, this central point in the Mississippi 
Valley between the North and the South. Then, you looked 
out on the great Southland in arms against the Union. Now, 
how changed; and for the change the whole people acknowl- 
edge their indebtedness to you, and will cherish your memory 
for ages to come. General Grant, we thank you for this visit 
and bid you thrice weleome to our city.’’ 


JupGE GREEN’s ADDRESS. 


General Grant: I am commissioned by the people of Cairo 
to tender to you a very hearty welcome to our city and its 
hospitality. 

We cordially join in the universal chorus of admiration and 
respect, which has greeted you in all lands, in all climes, 
among all nations, wherever you have traveled. — 

The crowned heads, the nobility and the people of Hurope; 
the kings and princes of the Oriental world, and your coun- 
trymen everywhere have united in according to you the high- 
est consideration and esteem. 

In the same spirit this multitude of your fellow citizens has 
assembled to render a proper tribute to him who stands first 
in the long catalogue of veterans who fought for a united 
‘country. 

But vour visit to this city has an additional interest, not 
realized elsewhere. Your presence in our midst awakens a 
crowd of associations connected with the part you acted in 


JUDGE WILLIAM H. GREEN. 
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the opening scenes of the great military drama of the nine- 
teenth century. In Cairo you began the arduous task of con- 
verting the citizen into the soldier. Here, under your care, a 
crowd of raw recruits took on the form and comeliness of a 
well drilled army. Here you planned the first campaigns, 
which resulted in decisive victories to the Union arms. From 
this city you began your march to that series of military tri- 
umphs which is unequalled in the annals of ancient or modern 
military life. On three sides of you was the enemy’s country. 
A few miles below the confluence of these great rivers a frown- 
ing fortress dominated the stream with its guns; and from its 
heights floated a flag which boldly proclaimed rebellion 
against the government. The morning drum beat in your 
camp was echoed by the sullen sound of the enemy’s guns; 
and the evening tattoo was answered by the roar of hostile 
cannon. When your little army was marshalled on yonder 
levee, ready to leave us, and march to victory, it was almost 
literally true that— 


‘Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 

Volley’d and thunder’d.”’ 


But today, how complete the transformation! These tideless 
seas that almost encircle our city still pour their waters on- 
ward to the great ocean, and still bear upon their currents 
countless vessels of every size. But the stores of the com- 
missary, then covering their decks, have given place to the 
wares of the merchant and the produce of the planter. The 
gunboat is converted into the grain barge. The military trans- 
port, laden with armed men and the munitions of war, is seen 
no more; and in its stead, the passenger steamer, crowded 
with peaceful men and women from every State, plies undis- 
turbed, a welcome visitor, from the extreme North to the 
extreme South. The frowning fortress is dismantled; and, 
clad in the verdure of early Spring, it now smiles on the 
mighty river that washes its base, and is one of the strong 
links that bind together this now happy sisterhood of States. 
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Two rival flags no longer court the morning breeze or wave 
over contending hosts. These then warring States are no 
longer belligerent, but dwell together in the harmony of per- 
fect equality, and in the consciousness of safety and protec- 
tion to their governments, both State and national; while 
the flag of the Union floats without a rival, over every foot 
of the soil of the Republic. 


Sir, the verdict of mankind attributes to you, more than to 
any other, the accomplishment of these. beneficent and auspi- 
cious results. 


You left this city with your sword drawn in your country’s 
cause. The battles you fought—the victories you won—the 
splendid achievements, and the still more splendid and im- 
portant consequences of your campaigns, are household words 
and need not be recounted here today. You return to us with 
your sword long since sheathed. The object and purpose for 
which your sword was drawn have been accomplished. Alex- 
ander and Caesar, and Napoleon, each fought for personal 
aggrandizement and to establish a dynasty. You fought to 
preserve a united country. You bore the toil and encoun- 
tered the danger of battles and of sieges in order that the 
grand heritage, which we received from the fathers of the 
republic, might be transmitted far down the ages to the com- 
ing generations. And so fighting, you fought in a holy war! 


In unison with your countrymen everywhere we welcome 
you as an illustrious citizen of the United States. We wel- 
come you at the threshold of this great and powerful State 
—the State which rendered such signal service in overthrow- 
ing the rebellion—your own State—the State of your adop- 
tion; and we also feel a just pride in greeting you as the first 
citizen of the State of Illinois. 


Your name, in all time, will be especially connected with 
the idea of the union of the States. And we believe you could 
ask no more glorious immortality of fame than to have your 
memory, in all patriotic hearts, indissolubly linked with the 
sentiment, ‘‘the Constitution and the Union, one and insep- 
arable, now and forever.’’ 
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I give voice to this vast assemblage of anxious listen- 
ers when I again extend to you a most cordial welcome to 
our city.’’ 


GeNERAL Grant’s RESPONSE. 


When last I was with you, my friends, your little city was 
a camp of bristling bayonets. You are now in the full enjoy- 
ment of the pursuits of peace, a thrifty, promising little city. 

Of late I have traveled over a considerable bit of the South, 
have visited many parts of several States, and everywhere 
I saw the same signs of devotion to the restored Union I see 
here today. I met men who had held high positions in the 
rebel army, men who served in the Confederate congress and 
legislatures, and men occupying high social and official posi- 
tions among their fellow citizens, and one and all of them 
expressed themselves satisfied with the results, and in no 
wise felt inclined to attempt to disturb them. I believe that 
these men spoke the truth, and I hope they represent the 
masses. I have reason for believing in their honesty, and 
that we have now a permanent Union and one that will last 
forever. Everywhere I saw due respect shown for the old 
Flag, and heard a willingness expressed on all sides to heart- 
ily and patriotically unite with the North in defending it 
against any assaults from abroad, let them come from what- 
ever quarter they may. But I have already said more than I 
expected to say on this occasion, having been led thereto by 
the remarks of the gentlemen who have preceded me. I will 
now close by thanking you for your very kind reception. 


BrIoGRAPHICAL. 


Utysses S. Grant was born at Point Pleasant, Ohio, April 
27, 1822; graduated at West Point in 1843; for many years 
in the regular army; in the Mexican War; a farmer near St. 
Louis in the years 1855-57; in the real estate business in 
St. Louis in 1858; went to Galena in 1859, and there a clerk 
in his father’s tannery that year and 1860; appointed colonel 
of the Twenty-first Regiment of Illinois Volunteers in May, 
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1861; Brigadier-General of Volunteers at Mexico, Missouri, 
in July, 1861; Major General of Volunteers at Fort Donelson, 
February, 1862; had his headquarters at Cairo from Septem- 
ber, 1861, to April, 1862; appointed Major General in the 
regular army on the capture of Vicksburg July 4, 1863, and 
Lieutenant General in 1864, and General of the army in 1867; 
elected President in November, 1868, and re-elected in 1872. 
Died at Mt. McGregor, New York, July 23, 1885. Few men 
at home or abroad, at any time in history, have risen through 
so many grades and so high as this—from a clerkship in a 
tannery to the Presidency of the United States within less 
than eight years. 


Captain N. B. TuHisttewoop was born in Kent County, 
Delaware, March 30, 1837; came to Mason, Effingham County, 
Illinois, in 1858; commissioned by Governor Yates Captain 
of Company ‘‘C,’’ Ninety-eighth Regiment, Illinois Infantry; 
in the Army of the Cumberland, in Wilder’s Brigade; in the 
battles of Stone River, Tullahoma, Chickamauga, Farming- 
ton, Mission Ridge, and in the Atlanta campaign; was with 
Wilson’s Cavalry Corps and was wounded at Selma, April 2, 
1865; came to Cairo in 1871; elected mayor four times and 
served eight years; Department Commander of the Grand 
Army for Illinois and Commander of the Southern Illinois 
Soldiers and Sailors Reunion Association for many years; 
elected three times in succession to the National House of 
Representatives, at Washington, and the only soldier in the 
Illinois delegation. He died at Cairo September 15, 1915. He 
was one of Cairo’s most active, faithful and honored citizens. 

Jupce Wiuu1am H. Green was born in Danville, Kentucky, 
December 8, 1830; his father, the well known Dr. Duff Green; 
his mother, Lucy Kenton Green, a niece of the celebrated 
Simon Kenton; his grandfather, Willis Green, the first dele- 
gate from the Territory of Kentucky to the Legislature of 
Virginia; his great-grandfather, General Duff Green. The 
Greens were Virginians and extensive land owners in the 
Shenandoah Valley. He was educated at Center College, 
Danville, and the family having removed from Danville to 
Mount Vernon, Illinois, in 1847, he taught school for a time 
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in that vicinity and subsequently studied law with Judge 
Walter B. Scates, of the Supreme Court; admitted to the bar 
in 1852; removed to Metropolis, Illinois, in 1853; represented 
his district twice in the House and once in the Senate, at 
Springfield, in both of which bodies he was one of the most 
prominent and active members; came to Cairo in 1863; cir- 
cuit judge of the Third cireuit; for forty years a member 
and for many years the President of the State Board of Edu- 
cation; frequently a delegate to the National Democratic 
Conventions; one of the most prominent leaders of his party; 
contemporary with Samuel 8. Marshall, John A. Logan, Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll, Judge David J. Baker, Judge John H. Mul- 
key and Judge William J. Allen; for thirty-eight years a lead- 
ing attorney and counsellor for the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company. Judge Green was possessed of such versatility of 
talent that in every sphere of his activity he was always 
a leader. He was an able lawyer, politician and judge, 
and, politically, always working for others and not for him- 
self. We may judge of his taste for literature and his ability 
as a writer by the fine address above given. His death oc- 
curred at his home in Cairo, June 6, 1902. Biographical 
sketches are found in Governor Palmer’s Bench and Bar of 
Illinois and in the United States Biographical Dictionary. 
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Forgotten Statesmen of Illinois 
Hon. Robert Smith. 


By W. T. Norton. 


The term ‘‘forgotten’’ may not with accuracy be applied 
to a statesman whose public acts are recorded in the journals 
of our legislative assemblies. Yet, when an individual—it 
matters not how illustrious—passes out of the limelight and 
off the stage of activity, he soon fades from the memory of 
the multitude and becomes a historic figure. Major Smith 
should not, perhaps, be styled a ‘‘forgotten’’ stateman, as 
but little more than half a century has passed since the close 
of his public duties, and he is still personally remembered by 
a few of our elderly citizens. 

He came of an old colonial family of local distinction in 
New England. His father, Hon. John Smith, was for twelve 
years an influential member of the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture; and his uncle, Hon. Samuel Smith, an enterprising 
manufacturer, for several years represented his district in 
the National Congress. Robert Smith was born at Peterboro, 
New Hampshire, on June 12, 1802, and passed his boyhood 
on his father’s farm. His education was obtained at the dis- 
trict schools and at the New Ipswich Academy. In 1820 he 
engaged in the manufacture of machinery, and later was in- 
terested in a cotton mill at Northfield. But he found those 
pursuits too restricted for the free exercise of his intellect, 
and studied law and was admitted to the bar. Opening an 
office in his native town, he commenced the practice of his 
profession, and on November 28, 1828, was united in mar- 
ae to Miss Sarah P. Bingham, of Lempster, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Lured to the West by the great opportunities it offered to 
enterprise, ability and energy, he left the granite hills of his 
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native State in the spring of 1832 and located at Alton, [llin- 
ois, and there resumed his legal profession. He soon saw, 
however, that the country was too new, and the people too 
poor, to assure quick profits for the lawyer; and, having some 
capital, he abandoned the law and engaged in the more re- 
munerative business of dealing and speculating in lands. 
And he prospered. But the example of his father and uncle 
had inoculated him with the virus of political aspiration, and 
so effectual was its operation that he offered his services to 
the people and was elected a member of the Tenth General 
Assembly of Illinois, 1836-38, four years after his arrival in 
the State. His colleagues from Madison County in that Leg- 
islature were Cyrus Edwards, in the Senate, and James Sem- 
ple and John Hogan, in the House. He was again elected in 
1838 to the Eleventh Assembly, with George Churchill for 
Senator, and William Otwell and George Smith, in the lower 
House. Lincoln was a member of both these Assemblies, and 
Douglas of the Tenth. 


The legislation of the Tenth and Eleventh General Assem- 
blies, in which Mr. Smith served, was the most extraordinary 
enacted in the early history of the State. Illinois had de- 
feated the machinations of the slave power and was then 
forever freed from the long threatened blight of human bond- 
age. In expelling Black Hawk and his band from its limits, 
in 1832, it removed for all time the further menace of hostile 
Indians. In peace with all the world, and with population 
rapidly increasing, the spirit of progress incited its statesmen 
to devote their efforts to devising ways and means for the 
development of its great natural resources, and thereby bene- 
fit the condition of its people. Although the main plan then 
adopted of a vast system of internal improvements based 
upon the State’s credit proved a disastrous failure, it dem- 
onstrated the willingness of the Representatives to assume 
extreme responsibilities to attain the desired objects. And 
that course was sanctioned by the people; for though the 
members of those two Assemblies, by incurring a public debt 
of many millions of dollars, placed the State on the verge of 
bankruptcy, few, if any, of them were condemned by their 
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constituents for their honestly mistaken acts, but continued 
the most of them in public life, and promoted many to higher 
stations. 

As a legislator, Robert Smith was untiring in his efforts 
to advance the welfare of the State in general, and particu- 
larly that of his county. He supported the internal improve- 
ment measures, and was very industrious in securing for the 
people of Madison County charters for various roads, toll 
bridges, public institutions, and such other privileges and 
benefits that the Legislature could bestow. 


While faithfully attentive to every duty as a public servant 
Mr. Smith never. lost sight of his own interests and was 
always alert to take advantage of every opportunity pre- 
sented that might add to his prosperity or personal popu- 
larity. He was soon known as an astute and able politician 
and successful dealer in real estate, acquiring in time many 
hundred acres of valuable land. His tact for retaining popu- 
lar favor was well shown during the Lovejoy riots at Alton 
in 1837, when the entire populace was frenzied with wild 
excitement. He was then one of the most prominent citizens. 
of Alton, a member of the Legislature, and presumably a 
leader of public opinion. But in no account of the disgrace- 
ful acts of the mob, or efforts of the few to sustain law and 
order, or of the litigation that- followed, does the name of 
Robert Smith appear. As a native of New England, his sym- 
pathies must have been for Lovejoy, but the mob was almost 
wholly of his own political party; and to array himself with 
either side would necessarily ineur the enmity of the other. 
So, by maintaining a course of masterly inactivity he avoided 
giving offense to either, and came out of the troubles with 
prestige unimpaired. 

From the first apportionment of the State for Representa- 
tive in Congress (1833) Madison and St. Clair Counties were 
in the same district, and the Congressman had invariably 
been chosen from St. Clair—Slade, Reynolds, Snyder, then 
Reynolds again, the latter serving for seven and a half years, 
much to the disgust of incipient statesmen in the other coun- 
ties, who thought the honor should be passed around. 
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The climax came in 1843, when Reynolds was again ‘‘in 
the hands of his friends”’ for re-election to the Twenty-eighth 
Congress. Shields, who was elected (by the Legislature) 
State Auditor in 1841—made famous by his challenge to Lin- 
coln to fight a duel in 1842—resigned in March, 1843, and 
hurried to his home at Belleville to run against Reynolds. 
The Democratic politicians of the district were very tired of 
Reynolds, and those in St. Clair County, outside of a certain 
clique, saw that nothing would be gained by replacing him 
with Shields. About that time the new convention system 
had been tried in the East with general satisfaction, and the 
Democrats here, seeing in it a means of relief, concluded to 
adopt it. Thereupon they ordered meetings to be held in all 
the counties of the district, to select delegates to represent 
them in a Congressional Convention, called to meet later at 
Kaskaskia. As St. Clair County would present three candi- 
dates to the convention—for Lyman Trumbull had ‘‘allowed 
his friends to use his name’’ in that connection—Mr. Smith, 
thinking there might be a chance to break the hold of St. Clair 
County on that office, so manipulated the Madison County 
meeting as to have its delegates instructed to vote for himself. 

My friend, Dr. J. F. Snyder, the well known historian and 
scientist, who remembers Mr. Smith well, says, in a private 
letter: ‘‘I think Judge Gillespie was mistaken in one minor 
particular respecting Mr. Smith’s first candidacy for Con- 
gress in 1843. In his Recollections of Early Illinois, pp. 48- 
49, he says ‘the convention at Kaskaskia was called for the 
ulterior purpose of getting rid of General Shields, who in- 
sisted on running for Congress.’ That, perhaps, was true, 
too; for Shields aspired to every office which he thought might 
be in his possible reach. But the impression I—then a school 
boy—gained from the talk I heard among Belleville politi- 
cians was that their main object was to get rid of Reynolds.’’ 

The account in full given by Judge Gillespie, to which Dr. 
Snyder referred, is as follows: ‘‘A plot had been laid to 
defeat Shields, in spite of his majority, which was that Smith 
was to solicit from Shields a few of his delegates, which, when 
added to the Madison County delegation, would give Smith a 
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respectable complimentary vote. Shields fell into the trap, 
and said nothing would afford him greater pleasure, and de- 
sired Smith to name the men, and Shields requested them to 
vote on the first ballot for Smith. Cameron (the secretary 
of the convention) immediately made up the roll and placed 
those Shields delegates at the head, then followed the names 
of the delegates who were for Reynolds and Trumbull, and 
Smith’s own men, and lastly, the names of the rest of the 
Shields delegates. This gave Smith the majority, and 
quicker than lightning the result was announced, and Smith 
declared the nominee, and motion to adjourn sine die carried. 

‘‘Shields and his friends were dumbfounded for the in- 
stant, but in a few minutes he recovered his self-possession 
and pledged himself to support the nominee. The great ob- 
ject was to get rid of Shields. Smith, it was supposed, could 
be brushed aside at any time. It was understood, however, 
that Smith had stipulated that in the event of his success on 
that occasion, he was not to be in the way of Governor Rey- 
nolds in the future. 


‘‘Smith was elected, and by dint of close application to 
business and the free use of the franking privilege, he soon 
made himself immensely popular with the people of his dis- 
trict. He procured the names of all the voters and sent to 
every one either a letter or public document, and attended to 
their wants with such promptness and assiduity that he stole 
away the hearts of the people and became invincible for 
many years. As soon as the sessions of Congress were over 
he spent all his time among his constituents and availed him- 
self of the opportunities afforded by the courts of seeing 
many of them together. On his return from the first session 
he was visiting one of the courts where Reynolds was. The 
latter did not seem to like the way Smith busied himself 
amongst the people, and he reminded him of his pledge—not 
to be in his way. Smith said: ‘Oh, Governor, I am just 
round returning thanks.’ Said the Governor: ‘Smith, that 
may be so, but your maneuvring looks to me a devilish sight 
more like grace before meals than thanks after.’ ”’ 
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The new delegate plan of nominating candidates proved 
fatal to the aspirations of many of the old pioneer type of 
office hunters, like Reynolds, who previously nominated them- 
selves and depended for election upon their notoriety and in- 
dividual exertions, as is now effected by our primary law. 


At the next Congressional Convention of the First district, 
in 1845, Robert Smith and Governor Reynolds were again 
candidates, and Smith was again nominated. Reynolds, 
charging Smith with unfairness and duplicity, ran independ- 
ently on his ancient record and was badly beaten, receiving 
little more than the Whig vote. At the convention two years 
later Smith and Trumbull were the candidates, and Trumbull 
was nominated. Smith claiming—no doubt correctly—that 
the convention had been dishonestly packed, ran as an un- 
trammeled Democrat, and was again elected. 


As a Congressman, Mr. Smith proved to be a faithful and 
able servant of the people, remarkably attentive, active and 
industrious. He was a ready and forcible speaker, quick to 
grasp the salient points in debate, and never at a loss in pre- 
senting his arguments with telling effect. On December 27, 
1844, he made a notable speech in Congress on the bill, ‘‘To 
reduce and graduate the price of public lands.’’ He advo- 
cated the passage of the bill in the warmest terms, as neces- 
sary to settlement and development of the West. In the 
opening of his speech he made this telling point: 


‘Mr. Chairman, I would ask in what does the wealth of our 
country consist? Is it in the millions of wild, unimproved 
lands? No, sir. It is in the labor laid out upon those lands, 
rendering them productive; the improvements put upon them, 
the minerals dug out of them by the enterprising miners, the 
annual crops produced by the labor of the cultivators. These, 
sir, are the sources of our wealth; and when the government 
shall adopt the true policy in the disposition of our public 
lands every free man will have it in his power to become a 
freeholder. If the government, by giving away the public 
lands which have been on the market for ten years, could 
thereby insure the making of a good farm on every half or 
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quarter section of these lands, it would be a profitable and 
judicious disposition of them.’’ 

This thought was ably elaborated and expanded in a logical 
manner and proved a powerful plea in favor of putting the 
public lands within the reach of all, making them independent 
and freeing the debtor from dependence on the creditor. I 
do not know the fate of this particular bill, but it was clearly 
the forerunner of the policy subsequently adopted by the 
government for the pre-emption of the public lands. It 
stamped Robert Smith as a far seeing advocate of a wise and 
judicious public policy. He was in advance of his time, but 
his views were those of the seer and the statesman. 

Another noteworthy speech by Mr. Smith was delivered 
during the discussion of the ‘‘Harbor and River Bill,’’ Feb- ~ 
ruary 26, 1845. He made it the occasion for a plea in favor 
of appropriations for the continuation of the famous Cumber- 
land Road from its then terminus to the Mississippi. He re- 
viewed the long history of the road from its inception in 1806 
to 1838, and advocated the continuance of that policy in the 
following amendment: 

‘‘For the Cumberland Road, to be divided in equal parts 
in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, $300,000.’’ This was agreed to 
by a vote of 70 yeas to 43 nays, which was a clear victory for 
Mr. Smith. 

Now, note the sequel: The bill was then reported back to 
the House (the speech had been delivered in Committee of 
the Whole) and the appropriation was reduced to $75,000 for 
each of the three States named. In this form the bill passed 
both Houses of Congress, but was finally defeated by being 
““nocketed’’ by President Tyler. x 

Thus, the completion of this great national enterprise was 
defeated. If pushed forward as projected, it would have 
passed through Illinois, with its terminus on the Mississippi 
at either Alton or St. Louis. That the great project failed 
was due to President Tyler, a stickler for State rights and 
an opponent of national appropriations within the States. 
But the honor of passing the bill through Congress is due to 
Mr. Smith. This speech of our Congressman was the com- 
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plement of his former address on the public land bill. He 
claimed, and rightly, that the completion of the Cumberland 
Road would facilitate the settlement and improvement of the 
public lands. ; 

These speeches reveal Mr. Smith in a very pleasant light. 
They show that while devoted to the interests of his constitu- 
ents, he realized that he was also sent to Washington to 
legislate for the entire country, and that he was indeed a 
statesman of broad and liberal views. 

At the close of his third term in Congress Mr. Smith was 
not a candidate for re-election, as he knew it would be futile 
to contend with the brilliant war record of Colonel Bissell, 
who succeeded him without opposition. But his restless 
energy permitted no idleness. Returning home, he immedi- 
ately engaged, with his characteristic vigor, in several large 
business enterprises. ‘‘He furnished most of the means for 
construction of the immense water power, which has contrib- 
uted so much to the growth and prosperity of Minneapolis,’’ 
and was largely interested in various ways in railroad lines 
that were then pushing their way into and across Illinois. In 
its rivalry with St. Louis for commercial supremacy, Alton 
had no worker for its success more zealous and persevering 
than Robert Smith. He was the leading spirit in the great 
railroad convention, held at Hillsboro in October, 1849, that 
instigated the famous ‘‘State Policy,’’ sanctioned by the 
Legislature, requiring all railroads crossing the State to 
have their terminals within its limits. Hence, the Chicago 
and Alton road, the Terre Haute and Alton road, ete., which 
were continued to St. Louis only after Don Morrison effectu- 
ally nullified the ‘‘State Policy’’ by having the Seventeenth 
General Assembly pass his bill incorporating the Ohio and 
Mississippi railroad. 

Both Douglas and Lincoln were colleagues of Mr. Smith in 
the State Legislature, and also in the lower House of Con- 
gress. In his several elections to Congress he had the dis- 
tinction of defeating such eminent men as Governor Rey- 
nolds, General Shields, Lyman Trumbull and Governor 
Koerner. In the turbulent era consequent upon repeal of 
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the Missouri Compromise he stood firmly for maintaining 
the Union, but never faltered in his loyalty to the Democratic 
party. When later his old party leaders, Palmer, Trumbull, 
Bissell, Koerner and many others, left it for the new Repub- 
lican organization he remained steadfast in his fidelity to 
Jeffersonian principles. At the height of the wild political 
turmoil in 1856, when, in his district, it became necessary to 
select candidates for the Thirty-fifth Congress, both parties 
approached the contest with much trepidation, the Republi- 
cans gravely doubting their strength and the Democrats con- 
scious of their weakness after recent numerous desertions 
from their party. Finally the Republicans nominated Koer- 
ner, the German leader of Belleville, whose term as Lieuten- 
ant Governor had just expired. They regarded him, next to 
Bissell, as the strongest man in the district, which was largely 
colonized by Germans, nearly all of whom had followed him 
and Bissell into the new camp. 

At the election, ‘‘Colonel John Thomas, of St. Clair 
County,’’ Governor Koerner says, in his Memoirs, vol. II, 
p. 35, ‘‘was beaten by a considerable majority by Don Mor- 
rison for the short term, and Robert Smith, a shrewd, wily 
politician, who had formerly been a member of Congress and 
had been resurrected for the oceasion, was elected for the 
long term’’—in fact, defeating Koerner in every county in 
the district, excepting St. Clair. An anecdote of that cam- 
paign, often told by Smith, tends to justify the epithet of 
‘wily politician’? applied to him by Governor Koerner. 
Smith neither drank liquor of any kind nor used tobacco in 
any way, but in his round of electioneering he went into a 
saloon at Highland, a German village in the eastern part of 
Madison County, and, laying a large gold coin on the counter, 
asked the proprietor to ‘‘treat his friends when they came 
in, to that amount. Shoving the coin back to him, the honest 
Teuton said: ‘‘No, keep your money, Mr. Schmit; you haf 
no frients here.’’ Nevertheless, Smith carried that precinct 
at the election by a handsome majority. 

In both sessions of that Congress Mr. Smith, as in the 
others before, was a very busy and active Representative, 
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closely attentive to the wants of his constituents and State. 
In the momentous questions of public policy then agitating 
all classes of the people he ably seconded every effort of 
Senator Douglas to harmonize antagonisms and avert the im- 
pending danger of serious national trouble. With the ad- 
journing of Congress Mr. Smith retired from further direct 
participation in party politics. He supported Douglas for 
the Presidency in 1860, without taking a very prominent part 
in that exciting campaign. When, later, the States engaged 
in the horrors of civil war, Mr. Smith, still a Democrat and 
ultra Union man, past the military age, not rugged physically 
and not fired by military ambition, remained quietly at his 
home. But President Lincoln, long knowing his integrity of 
character and strict reliability, appointed him paymaster of 
volunteers, with the rank of major, and in that responsible 
position he served very capably until retired by disability. 
Quite young then, my only remembrance of Major Smith 
is having seen him one day, in the full uniform of his rank, 
as he entered his carriage in front of his handsome residence, 
when starting to the railroad station to go to his office in St. 
Louis, where he was stationed. He had a splendid estate in 
Middle Alton, comprising several acres, ornamented with 
fine trees of various kinds, many of them imported from for- 
eign lands. The extensive grounds were surrounded by a 
lilae hedge, which, in full bloom, filled the air with fragrance. 
_ It was the admiration of my boyhood and of all who saw it. 
Only the older residents remember the attractions of that 
beautiful homestead, with its grand old monarchs of the 
native forest and choice growth of exotics, for it long since 
passed into other hands and was subdivided into town lots, 
upon which have been erected twenty or more stately homes. 
I, of course, have no personal knowledge of Major Smith, 
but from all sources of information at hand we must infer 
that he was an unusual man, of more than ordinary 
ability, unexceptional moral character and high sense of 
honor. In Dr. Snyder’s letter, to which I have before re- 
ferred, he further says: ‘‘Mr. Smith was not quite six feet 
tall, of sinewy athletic build, and usually dressed and looked 
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like a brisk business man. He was a pleasant talker, an im- 
pressive stump speaker, and his genial, sunny disposition and 
cordial handshake were well calculated to captivate the av- 
erage voter. Electioneering was with Governor Reynolds a 
studied art, in which he excelled; with Smith it was a natural 
trait, surpassed by very few. -His wonderful memory of 
faces and names enabled him to instantly recognize and call 
by name any one he met to whom he had once been intro- 
duced, it mattered not where or how long before. I remember 
seeing him suddenly leave those he was talking with on the 
sidewalk, rush to the middle of the street to shake hands with 
a passing farmer, he had probably met once before, and earn- 
estly inquire about his health and that of each member of his 
family, and finally ask him how the crop was this year on his 
northeast forty. Our people, in St. Clair County, did not 
regard Bob Smith as a great statesman, but they esteemed 
him for his real ability, his honesty, diligence and thorough 
devotion to their interests.’’ 


As I before stated, Major Smith was one of a very intelli- 
gent and enterprising family. Two of his brothers, William 
H. and James, followed him to the West, embarking at St. 
Louis in the mercantile business. There they became wealthy 
and prominent citizens, distinguished for their liberality, phil- 
anthropy and zeal for advancement of religion and education. 
James Smith was the founder of Smith’s Academy there, 
which bears his name, and was a generous donor to Washing- | 
ton University, with which the Smith Academy is affiliated. 
William H. Smith was also a man of commanding ability and 
sterling integrity, who left to his descendants a record of 
remarkable success and domestic devotion. Retiring from 
his long business career, he removed to Alton and purchased 
a large estate, which is still one of the great attractions of 
the city, and here he resided until his death at the age of 86 
years. His son, the late William Elliott Smith, inheriting 
‘the business sagacity of his ancestors, founded the glass- 
making industry of Alton and was president of the Illinois 
Glass Company, the largest manufacturer of hollow glass- 
ware in the world. At his death the buildings of the company 
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covered an area of fifty acres and employed 3,500 hands. He 
died at Florence, Italy, while on a foreign tour, having with 
his family cireumnavigated the world. 

At the expiration of Major Smith’s military service he 
returned to private life in impaired health, and at his beau- 
tiful home in Alton passed the remainder of his days in 
literary pursuits and the care of his large financial interests 
and extensive landed property. He was a Mason of high 
degree, and, with his family, brothers, and all his Smith rela- 
tives, was from his youth a member of the Unitarian Church. 
He had not long to wait for the final summons. It came in 
1867, and he passed away at the age of 65 years. Interred 
in the city cemetery, his remains lie beneath a monument of 
Italian marble, from which—much to be regretted—every 
line of the inscription carved upon it has been obliterated by 
time and the elements. He was survived by two children, 
Robert Bingham Smith and Sarah Bingham Smith. 
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Soldiers of the American Revolution Buried in 
Illinois. 


ResearcH Mane sy Mrs. E. S. WALKER. 


DU PAGE COUNTY. 


Parker CHASE was a native of Connecticut; he served in 
the Revolutionary War, enlisting April 20, 1775, serving as a 
‘““Minute Man’’ in Captain Thomas Noyes’ Company; also, 
serving for 13 weeks in Captain Ezra Lunts’ Company, with 
Colonel Moses Little’s Seventeenth Regiment; again serving 
in Captain Robert Dodge’s Company, in Colonel Eben- 
ezer Travis’ Regiment; again enlisting with Captain Jacob 
Powers and Captain Stephen Jenkins, with Colonel Jacob 
Gerrish, from Suffield and Essex Counties, Connecticut. After 
the war Parker Chase came to Illinois, locating in DuPage 
County, where he died. 

Joun Dupiey was a native of New Hampshire, where he 
enlisted in Captain Ashley’s Company in 1777, serving one 
month and two days, from September 21 to October 23. He 
came west from Claremont, New Hampshire, settling in 
Crawford County, and went fon there to DuPage County, 
Illinois, where he died. He served as a justice in, the county. 

THomas Matteson was born in West Greenwich, Newport 
County, Rhode Island, in 1756. He enlisted June 8, 1776, with 
Lieutenant George Tennant and Colonel Brown. After the 
war he removed to Ashtabula County, Ohio, and from there 
came to DuPage County, Illinois. He lived to a great age 
and died in the county after 1840. 


SCHUYLER COUNTY. 


Wiuuram Buarr was born in Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1760. He,enlisted May, 1778, in Cumberland County 
as a substitute for his father, serving two months; was sta- 
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tioned at Penn’s Valley, Pennsylvania. In 1779 he enlisted 
again under General Sullivan; and in 1780 he again served 
seven months on the frontier in Northumberland County. He 
was discharged in 1781. He came to Illinois and settled in 
Rushville, Schuyler County, where he died. 


BrengaMIn CarPENTER Was a native of Virginia, born in 1753. 
He enlisted for four years in Amherst County, Virginia. His 
company joined the army of Lafayette, and was present 
at the surrender of Cornwallis. He came to Illinois and re- 
sided in Schuyler County, where he died. 


A. W. Cavatey was born in Virginia and served in the war 
as an agent for James Stuart’s Virginia Artillery. After the 
war he came to Illinois and resided in Schuyler County. 


Henry Greene was born in Maryland, where he enlisted in 
1779, in a Maryland regiment commanded by Colonel Thomas 
Wolford. He was discharged at Annapolis, Maryland. After 
the close of the war he came to Schuyler County, Lllinois, and 
died there May, 1837. 


James LANMANN was born in 1731 in South Carolina. He 
enlisted at_Charleston in July, 1776, serving as sergeant; was 
engaged near Hillsborough, North Carolina, in 1781; was 
attached to a troop of horse in the First Regiment, under 
Colonel William Henderson; was in the battles of Guilford 
Court House and Eutaw Springs, where he was wounded in 
the thigh. He came to reside in Schuyler County, Illinois, 
where he died. 


Grorce Taytor was born in Pennsylvania about 1760. He 
enlisted in Amherst County, Virginia, in 1777 under Colonel 
Broadhead and General Lachlin MeIntosh, when they were at 
Fort Cumberland; then they moved to the Ohio River, and 
from there to Detroit, Michigan. He assisted in building Fort 
Defiance. He again enlisted in 1778 and helped guard the 
prisoners taken at Saratoga; he also served in 1779 and 1780. 
He came to Illinois, settling in Schuyler County, where he 
died February 10, 1834. 
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PERRY COUNTY. 


Joun Banes was born in Virginia. He enlisted at Meck- 
lenburg in 1779; five times for three months each and the sixth 
time for six months, with Captains Peter Bennett and George 
Ferringot, Colonel William Moore, Ramsey, Joseph 
Taylor and Major Joel Lewis. He was in the battle of Cam- 
den. He removed to Sumner County, Tennessee, and from_ 
there to Perry County, Illinois, where he died September 2, 
1840. He served in the North Carolina troops. 


Leonarp Lire was a native of South Carolina, where he 
served in the war. He was born about 1755. After the war 
he removed with his son to Illinois, settling in Perry County, 
Tamaroa township, where he died. 


JoHN Murpuy was born in the north of Ireland. Coming 
to America, he entered the war of the American Revolution 
and was in the battle of King’s Mountain. Soon after the 
war he removed to Tennessee, and in 1818 came to Illinois, 
settling near Lost Prairie, Perry County, where he died. 
Murphysboro, Jackson County, is named in his honor. 


CASS COUNTY. 


Cotpay Creep was born in Orange County, Virginia, May 
4, 1758. He enlisted in Surrey County, North Carolina, in 
Captain James Giddings’ Company and served during the 
war. Coming to Illinois, he settled in Morgan County, where 
drew a pension. He died in Cass County and is buried 

ere. 


x 


SCOTT COUNTY. 


NicHonas Curry was a soldier in the Revolutionary War, 
probably from the Carolinas. He removed to Tennessee, in 
Lincoln County, but came to Illinois in 1832, settling in Coles 
County, and from there he removed to Scott County, where 
he died, and is buried in the McAlebs graveyard, one and 
one-half miles north of the town of Bluffs. He died in the 
early fifties. 
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James McHvers was a native of Massachusetts, where he 
enlisted from the town of Hancock to serve three years in 
Captain Lusk’s Company, Colonel Simonds’ Regiment. He 
removed to Ohio, and from there to Illinois, settling in Mor- 
gan County, but died in 1829 in Scott County. 


Sotomon Parrerson was a soldier from Pennsylvania, serv- 
ing from Cumberland County in the First Company, Fourth 
Battalion, under Captain John McConnell, Colonel Samuel 
Culbertson. After the war he came to Illinois and resided 
in Monroe County, but removed to Scott County, where he 
died at the residence of his daughter, Mrs. McCracken, in the 
town of Manchester. 


JosEpH Summers was born in Kent County, Delaware, in 
1749, and while residing in Guilford County, North Caro- 
lina, he enlisted, serving for three months under Captain 
Thomas Flack, Colonel James Martin. He again enlisted for 
six months under Captain Edward Gwynn, and again for 
three months with Captain Elliott and Colonel Lee. Coming 
to Illinois, he resided in Morgan County, but died in Scott. 
County, and is buried there. 


VERMILION COUNTY. 


The 3d of September, 1915, was a memorable day for the 
Governor Bradford Chapter, D. A. R., of Danville. Five years 
ago the chapter decided to erect some fitting memorial to the 
memory of the soldiers of the American Revolution buried in 
Vermilion County. Plans crystalized into action and they 
decided to erect a drinking fountain. The design presented by 
Mr. Daniel Chester French was accepted and the fountain 
complete was unveiled September 3, 1915. 

The Memorial consists of a floor thirty feet long, with seats 
at either end; a granite shaft eleven feet high holds in the 
center a bowl, into which water constantly flows. The shaft 
is ornamented near the top by a bronze wreath of laurel 
leaves, in which is the significant date, 1776. The granite 
shaft is superimposed with a four-foot bronze statue of a sol- 
dier of the Revolution standing at rest parade. 
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The names of the men are inscribed in the granite tablet 
set into the floor of the fountain. The inscription reads: 
‘‘This statue is erected by the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in memory of the soldiers of the War for Inde- 
pendence who are buried in Vermilion County, Ilinois.”’ 
The Chapter was most fortunate in having a ‘‘friend at 
court’’ in Hon. J. G. Cannon, who secured from the Govern- 
ment an unused balance of money left from the erection of 
the Government building, amounting to $6,000.00, which was 
applied to erecting the shaft; the D. A. R. Chapter being re- 
sponsible for the bronze statue, costing $2,000.00. 


The program was as follows: Mrs. Daniel Hogan, regent 
of the Chapter, presiding. ‘‘America,’’ sung by ‘‘all the 
people,’’ led by H. Y. Mercer, accompanied by the Soldiers’ 
Home Band. Invocation by Rev. George Howk Simonson. 
‘‘Ritual of the Chapter,’ Mrs. James A. Meeks, chaplain. 
‘‘Greetings,’’ Mrs. W. E. Fithian. ‘‘Our Ancestors,’’ Mr. W. 
R. Jewell. ‘‘Art in Bronze and Stone,’’ Mr. James M. 
White, supervising architect of the University of Illinois. 
““The Revolutionary. War in the West,’’ Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, 
President Illinois State Historical Society. Address, Hon. J. 
G. Cannon. Dedication and presentation of statue, Miss 
Lotte E. Jones, chairman Fountain Committee. Response, 
General Frank 8. Dickson, Adjutant General, State of Illinois. 
The statue was unveiled by nine descendants of the men 
memorialized. Miss Lotte E. Jones deserves especial credit 
for the happy results of such strenuous labors, as she was the 
prime mover in the plans. The Soldiers’ Home Band fur- 
nished the music for the occasion. This is a most appropriate 
way to perpetuate the memory of brave men and brave deeds, 
since in the performing of such duties we promote a love of 
knowledge and intensify the patriotism of our people. 


Wiiu1am Apams was a native of Virginia, where he served 
in the war. After the war he removed to Kentucky. Coming 
to Illinois in 1825, he settled in Vermilion County, in Newell 
township, where he died, and is buried in the Martin burial 
ground. 
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Davip Batrp was born in New Jersey March 4, 1760. He 
enlisted in Monmouth County in the First New Jersey Militia, 
September, 1776; he re-enlisted, serving for different periods 
each year till the close of the war, serving under Captains 
David Gordon, Kenneth Harrison, ——— Coons, Samuel Car- 
hart, John Price and Cornelius Schanek; Colonels Asher 
Holmes, Thomas Henderson and Cahart Walton. He served 
as private, sergeant, ensign, lieutenant and quartermaster. 
He came to Vermilion County to reside and died February 
20, 1837; is buried in the Lebanon cemetery, Indianola. 


JosEPH CouGHRAN was born in Virginia January 16, 1761. 
He enlisted in June, 1781, in Hampshire County, with Cap- 
tains ———— Anderson, ——— Dick and Isaac Parson, Colonel 

Edwards, serving first four months, and. again for two 
months. After the war he came to Vermilion County, Illinois, 
where he applied for a pension in 1854. He died March 19, 
1845. He is buried in Vermilion County, but the exact place 
is not known. 


Joun Frazier was a native of Virginia, where he served in 
the war, enlisting near the home of Laurence Washington. 
He served during the entire war and was present at the sur- 
der of Cornwallis. The place of his burial is not known, but 
he died in Vermilion County. 


Jacos Gunpy was born in Pennsylvania October 13, 1759. 
He enlisted April, 1779, in Pennsylvania Militia, under Cap- 
tain Sebastian Wolf and Quartermaster General Robert Pat- 
ton, in Lancaster County; serving as a teamster for two 
months, and again for one month. After the war he removed 
to Ohio, and from there came to Vermilion County. in 1830, 
with his son, Joseph. He died in 1842 and is buried in the 
Gundy burying ground near Bismark. 


DanreL Harrincton was born in Pennsylvania January 1, 
1756. He enlisted in September, 1776, with Captain Jacob 
Treck, Colonel Michael Swope, in York County. He enlisted 
again, serving under the same officers, and a third time in 
Maryland, with Captain Daniel Shaw, Colonel Edward 
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Cockey, serving in all ten months. He came to Illinois, where 
he applied for a pension in Vermilion County. He died there 
in 1836. 


James Huus was born in Virginia in 1761. He enlisted 
March 18, 1778, in the Fourth Virginia Regiment, with Colonel 
Neville, Captain Stith, serving one year. He came to Ver- 
milion County, Illinois, and died there in 1834. 


Hvueu Kine was born in North Carolina December 17, 1754. 
He enlisted in Mecklenburg County in 1778; re-enlisting twice, 
serving under Captains John McRea and William Alexander, 
Major Davis and Colonel John Moore. He enlisted in the 
South Carolina troops in 1781, serving with Captain Andrew 
Alexander and Colonel Wade Hampton in Washington’s 
Dragoons. In all, he enlisted seven times, serving two years 


Ninety-Six. He removed to Vermilion County, Illinois, where 
he died, and is buried in Springhill cemetery, Danville. 


THomas Maxemson was born in 1753, probably in Pennsyl- 
vania, as he served in the war from that State, enlisting in 
1777 with William Brown, commander of Floating Battery, 
Putnam Station, twelve miles below Philadelphia. He served 
three years. Coming to Illinois, he settled in Vermilion 
County, where he died in 1813. He is buried near Oakwood, 
Illinois. , 


THomas Morton was born in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
August 29, 1752. He enlisted three times in Pennsylvania— 
in 1775, 1776 and 1777, serving as ensign with Captains Elliot 
and Lee, Colonel Culbertson. In 1780 he removed to Ken- 
tucky and was engaged in the Virginia troops, serving from 
1781 to 1783 as captain under Colonel and General George 
Rogers Clark. He was in skirmishes at Statton Island and 
with the Indians at Chillicothe. He came to Indiana to reside, 
where he was appointed associate judge in Perry County in 
1814. He removed to Illinois, settling in Vermilion County, 
where he died. 
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ZACHARIAH Rosertson, Sr., was a soldier from Virginia, 
where he served in the war. He removed to Harrison County, 
Kentucky, and in 1834 came to Vermilion County, Illinois, 
settling in Newell township. He‘died on the land where 
Bismark now stands, at the advanced age of 94 years. 
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The Manierre Family in Early Chicago History. 
By George Manierre. 


My father, after whom I was named, was born in New 
London, Connecticut, on July 15, 1817, and died at his resi- 
dence on Michigan avenue, Chicago, May 21, 1863. He came to 
Chicago in 1835, when the population of the city was 3,265. He 
was of Norman-French extraction, his first American ances- 
tors having come from Normandy to this country in 1680 with 
a colony of Huguenots. His great-grandfather, Louis Mani- 
erre, settled in New London in 1785. My father was among 
the foremost men in the early history of Chicago. He was 
prominent in civic, educational and political matters and in 
everything referring to the improvement of the city. He was 
intensely interested in anti-slavery. In 1854 a negro was 
arrested under the Fugitive Slave Act, and under my father’s 
protection was discharged. For this service the colored 
people of Chicago gave him a silver cup. He was one of the 
organizers of the Union Defense Committee and took a very 
prominent part in the beginning of the Civil War. He was 
one of the organizers of the Law Institute and Library, of 
Lincoln Park, the Chicago Historical Society, the Republican 
Party, and the Young Men’s Association, afterwards merged 
into the present Public Library. His death was deemed a 
public calamity, and all the members of the bar in a body, all 
the officers of the courts, the mayor and common council and 
prominent men were at the funeral at the Second Presby- 
terian Church, northeast corner of Washington Street and 
Wabash Avenue. The body was escorted from the residence 
to the church amid the tolling of the city bells, and the hearse 
was accompanied by citizens to Division Street. The court 
house was draped in mourning, as were all public offices. All 
the city courts, both State and Federal, adjourned out of re- 
spect to his memory. He was a true friend, a sound politi- 
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cian, a just judge and a careful and profound lawyer; one in 
the long roll of eminent men who made Chicago. He was an 
upright gentleman and a man of strong character and filled 
many offices of public trust, which he’ did not seek, but had 
thrust upon him. Scrupulous fidelity distinguished his dis- 
charge of all trusts committed to him. As a judge he was a 
great magistrate, and as an exemplary citizen he benefited 
the State. 

My mother, Ann Hamilton Manierre, was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, October 23, 1823, and died in Chicago June 8, 1900. 
She came to Chicago in 1840. She was a daughter of the 
Honorable William Reid, a barrister of Glasgow, Scotland, 
whose ancestor fought with his tenants at the battle of Both- 
well Bridge June 22, 1679, under the flag ‘‘For God, King and 
Covenants,’’ and inherited through him the estate of Kilbryd. 
She was married to my father in Detroit in 1842. In 1876 
she built a house at No. 1928 Calumet Avenue, where she lived 
until her death. This house was built on the scene of the 
Indian battle that took place on the morning of August 15, 
1812, when the troops and settlers left Fort Dearborn and 
were attacked by the Indians. 

I was born February 5, 1845, in a brick house standing in 
the middle of the quarter block on the southeast corner of 
Adams and Dearborn Streets, now opposite The Fair. The 
grounds were filled with trees, shrubbery and plants. When 
I was a year old my parents moved to a house owned by Dr. 
Charles V. Dyer, on the northwest corner of Monroe and 
Dearborn Streets, where the First National Bank Building 
now stands. My parents resided with Dr. Dyer during the 
period that my father was building a two-story frame house 
on the southwest corner of Michigan Avenue and Jackson 
Boulevard, now occupied by the Stratford Hotel, and here the 
family remained until the Chicago fire. This house stood in 
a large lot. Currant bushes grew all along the fence. There 
were in the yard two arbors covered with grapevines, two 
large cottonwood trees, garden plants and shrubbery. Large 
locust trees were in the front and on the south side of the 
house and these trees extended to Wabash Avenue. 
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In the early years of my life, woods commenced at Thirty- 
first Street, extending east of State Street to the lake and on 
the north side to Waukegan from the lake to the river. In 
the early days the river emptied at Madison Street. The 
Cottage Grove cattle yards were located near Thirty-ninth 
and State Streets. Trees grew at the corner of Grove and 
Todd Streets, owned by my father, and along the river, and 
Hubbard’s Trail to Danville passed in front and near the 
river. I remember when I was about 14 years of age, shoot- 
ing quail in a lot back of our house, and wild pigeons on the 
trees surrounding it. Pigeons (now exterminated) flew over 
the city by millions, and the quantity of wild fowl game to 
be seen in the spring on the Lake, the Calumet Lake and River 
and pigeons in the woods south of Thirty-first Street, was 
enormous. Since that time probably only one-quarter of the 
wild fowl game remains. On the west side, around Bull’s 
Head in the spring there was fine shooting. Prairie chickens 
were quite plentiful and ducks and snipe were easily found 
on the prairies. In those days there were many song and 
other wild birds about the city. Whitefish were seined in 
large numbers from the River to the Calumet. In 1878 I be- 
came a member of the Tolleston Club, near where Gary is 
now located, about thirty miles from Chicago, where the shoot- 
ing was always good. On the western plains, buffalo (now 
exterminated) ranged in enormous numbers. 


Lake Street was built up from State to Franklin Streets 
in 1837. In 1838 there was a ferry at State Street and the 
Tremont House was at the corner of Lake and Dearborn 
Streets. In 1840 there was a market house in the center of 
State Street, near the river and north of Lake Street. In 1842 
the Common Council passed a law to keep the hogs out of the 
street. I remember often seeing droves of sheep, hogs and 
cattle pass our house on Michigan Avenue. The Second Pres- 
byterian Church was located in 1842 in a one-story shanty at 
116-118 (81-85 West) Randolph Street, owned by my father, 
and this building is now standing at Sixteenth Street as a 
station of the Illinois Central Railroad. In 1842 the first 
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water works were built. The first shipment of coal was by 
vessel in 1841. 

In 1845, the date of my birth, Fort Dearborn was standing 
as rebuilt in 1816. I remember the. buildings well. At this 
time the population was 12,088, and now at this date, 1911, it 
is 2,185,283. 

In 1845 there was but little piling in the Chicago River. 
There were no steamboats, gas, electric lights, reapers, cables, 
telegraphs, high buildings, water or sewer systems, railroads, 
canals, omnibuses or horse cars. There was no regular mail 
or sidewalks up to that date. Jackson boulevard, where my 
father afterwards had his residence, was regarded as out of 
town. All produce brought into Chicago was brought in by 
wagons or sail boats. All those who kept cows at that time 
had them driven by boys out to near Twelfth street, where 
there was wild prairie grass, and at night they were driven 
back to their respective homes. All the land west of Chicago 
and to the Pacific, north and south, except about a dozen scat- 
tering towns and villages, was wild land at this date, roamed 
over by wild Indians and buffalo in countless numbers. 

In 1846 the Common Council first inaugurated a system of 
levying special taxes for street improvements by the adop- 
tion of a plan advocated by my father, for planking or other 
improvements of the streets. The Mexican War was fought 
from 1846 to 1848. Between 1846 and 1854 it was quite com- 
mon for runaway slaves to pass through Chicago on their 
way to Canada. I remember my father taking a suit of his 
clothes and dressing a runaway slave in the rear kitchen of 
our house on Michigan avenue and Jackson boulevard. 

In 1848 the Illinois and Michigan Canal was completed 
from the Chicago River to Lockport. In this same year a 
breakwater was placed on the Lake shore. A storm in 1851 
took many feet away from this breakwater, which was located 
only a few feet from the present line of Michigan avenue. 
Bridges were built at Clark, Wells, Randolph and Monroe 
Streets between the years 1848-1849. All roads leading to 
and in the city previous to 1855 were dirt roads, with a few 
plank roads, which were built between the years of 1848 and 
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1854. All communication with other towns was held by way 
of sail vessels on the Lake and by wheel vehicles, the mail 
being brought in that way. The first railroad entering Chi- 
cago was built in 1849. 

The Chicago Gas Light and Coke Company built their gas 
works in 1850. Two years later the Lllinois Central Railroad 
adopted its present route along the lake shore and all other 
railroads now in Chicago came thereafter. After the Illinois 
Central built its track in the lake on piling, a basin was left 
between Michigan Avenue and its tracks, and in this basin 
in the summer people found pleasure in rowboats and in the 
winter in skating. One of the principal amusements of my 
early life was skating in this basin running from Randolph 
to Twelfth street. This piling was where the tracks are now 
located. I have often seen from the windows of our home 
ships broken to pieces and lives lost on the breakwater built 
east of the railroad to protect its tracks. Before the railroad 
was built I remember going down to the beach with my nurse 
to see a sailor who, in a shipwreck, had been thrown up on 
the sands nearly in front of my father’s house. 

In 1850 State, Clark, LaSalle and Wells Streets were 
planked and sewers made of oak planks running through the 
center of these streets from the River to Randolph street, and 
the River received all drainage. 

Isaac Cook, postmaster in 1853, had his office on the ground 
floor of 84-86 (116-122 North) Dearborn Street, owned by my 
father. This was removed in 1855 to a building that occupied 
the northwest corner of Monroe and Dearborn streets, now 
occupied by the First National Bank building. The cholera 
of 1853 made quite an impression on my youthful mind. The 
second court house was built during this year, and it was while 
standing near it, as a small boy, I saw a riot take place be- 
tween a mob and the police on account of the closing of the 
saloons on Sunday. 

In 1854 the city was supplied with water. Before that, most 
of the water was obtained from wells and water carts. At 
my father’s house we got our drinking water from a well in 
the yard. 
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I remember the big snow storm in 1855, when the snow 
piled up in enormous heaps all along Michigan Avenue. In 
this year the first steam fire engine was used, hand engines 
having been used in the city prior to this date. In 1856 new 
sewers were put in the streets. I remember the awful tragedy 
of the sinking of the Lady Elgin off Grosse’s Point, on Sep- 
tember 8, 1860, and the bodies and wreckage strewn along 
the lake shore. 


In 1856-1857 there was a change of grade in the whole 
builded city. On Lake street, which was the principal busi- 
ness street of the city, the grade was up and down through- 
out the entire length of the street. There was a ferry at Lake 
street, Clark street and Dearborn street. I remember cross- 
ing the river on a scow boat, pulled backward and forward 
with a rope. In 1856 there were eighteen omnibuses in the 
city and in 1857 there were ten public schools. In 1857 the 
Chicago harbor was improved. In this same year the por- 
tion of the north side near the lake became so objectionable 
by reason of tramps living upon it that their houses were torn 
down by a mob and they were driven away from that location. 
During this year the express companies came into the city. 


The first city railway was built on South State street in 
1859. In 1860 I was with my father in the wigwam on the 
southeast corner of Lake and Market streets, the site of the 
old Sauganash Hotel, where we saw Lincoln nominated. 


When I was a small boy my father and mother went by 
stage from Chicago to Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, where my 
mother’s father, William Reid, had located, and he was one 
of the first three or four settlers who built at the head of the 
lake. The roads were often heavily mired, and I remember 
my father and the driver taking stakes from a snake fence 
and putting them in the mud for my mother to stand on. 


I remember seeing near his house in a large tree the remains. 
of a canoe that held a relative of Big Foot, an Indian Chief,, 
after whom the Big Foot prairie was named. My grand- 
father’s house was located near where the electric railroad 
depot now stands and was immediately in front of the hilk 
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on which was the old Indian burial ground. I remember as a 
boy digging Indian relics out of this hill. 


One of the pleasures of my early days was visiting my 
Uncle George W. Snow’s farm, located near where the station 
Deering now stands; also his house, which occupied the north 
end of the half block on the southwest corner of State street 
and Jackson boulevard. There were no sidewalks leading to 
his house; only a foot path on the grass along the side of the 
road. I used to go out and visit Dr. Dyer and family, who 
lived near the corner of Fullerton avenue and Clark street. 
This was then all wild country, covered with oak trees. 


I remember in the early days hearing Stephen A. Douglas 
speaking from the porch of the Tremont House; also going 
with my father to the Metropolitan Block to hear Frederick 
Douglass, the negro, make a speech, soon after he had escaped 
from slavery. ; 


Before the fire the walk on the east side of Michigan 
avenue was principally a dirt path, with banks sloping to 
the water, with an opening in the first breakwater, where 
water carts could back up at Van Buren street. We used to 
go in swimming at Twelfth street. In a family drive to 
Grove and Twentieth streets, where my father owned some 
property, the roads were so bad that we were often stalled 
before we got there. A foot path led to property on the south- 
west corner of Madison and Sangamon streets, also owned 
by my father. This was surrounded by prairie.' 


I remember well when the cemetery was located where 
Lincoln Park now is. It was afterwards removed to Grace- 
land cemetery. A monument that stands today on my father’s 
grave was made by a marble firm located on the northwest 
corner of Adams and Clark streets, where now stands the 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust building. 


‘From Chicago to Lake Forest and beyond there was a prim- 
eval forest and the Lake Forest Academy was located east of 
the track and in the midst of these woods. Everything was 
very primitive, game being very abundant in the woods and 
on the prairies west of the railroad track. 
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The fire which occurred October 19, 1857, entailed a great 
loss of life and property. Starting on South Water street, 
it spread to the north side of Lake street, between Dearborn 
and Clark streets, which was at that’ time in the center of 
the business district. It showed the helplessness of the vol- 
unteer fire department as then organized by citizens. About 
a year afterwards a paid fire department was organized, with 
steam fire engines. This was the commencement of our pres- 
ent fire department. I remember well the horror that this 
fire spread over the city, on account of the great loss of lives 
of its citizens, who were doing volunteer service as firemen, 
using the old fashioned hand engines. It was while carrying 
out goods from a burning building on Lake street that some 
twenty-five citizens were caught by the falling walls. This 
fire was one of the most disastrous that Chicago has ever 
known. 

From 1846 to 1856 my father and his partner, George W. 
Meeker, had their law offices on the second floor of No. 100 
Lake Street (new number 54 West), near the above building. 
I remember as a small boy often visiting these offices. 

During the Chicago fire in 1871 I saw many buildings on 
fire on the principal streets of the city, and after remaining 
in my father’s house until the roof caught on fire, I went out 
in a boat on the lake, where I remained until night, and then 
went south to Twenty-fourth street to meet my mother. After 
the fire I was among the first to commence taking debris out 
of the sites of our buildings that had been burned down, and 
Twelfth street today is mostly filled up with debris that was 
taken from these buildings under my direction. I was among 
the very first to start new buildings. The Sherman House 
and Tremont House were standing in their present locations 
at this time. 

I have always been interested in books and have a large 
collection on the early history of America and of classic litera- 
ture. Among the first books I remember reading are ‘‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress’’ and ‘‘ Rollins’ History.’’ 

Tht first school I went to was located on the northeast 
corner of Madison street and Wabash avenue. The second 
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was Mrs. Brown’s, in her residence at the northwest corner 
of Michigan avenue and Van Buren street, now occupied by 
the McCormick office building. In 1857 I went to the Garden 
City Institute, 69-71 Adams street, H. O. Snow principal. I 
also attended Bruce’s Classical School. I attended Lake 
Forest Academy from 1859 to 1863, and afterwards went to 
Yale College, where I was graduated in 1868. In 1869 I was 
graduated from the Law School of Columbia College, and 
after graduating remained a year in the office of Seammon, 
McCage & Fuller. After leaving them I went into the real 
estate business and in 1886 formed a partnership with Henry 
Dibblee, which lasted until his death in December, 1907. Dur- 
ing this time we had charge of the real estate of Marshall 
Field and this charge has continued with me to this date. 

When I was at Yale the old buildings with the old fence 
were all standing and immense elm trees surrounded the col- 
lege square. There was no football and no baseball, but boat- 
ing was supreme. Glyuna and Varuna were the principal 
boating societies. The Senior year had its commodore and 
the other years their lieutenants. Rood’s, Bradley’s, Mori- 
arty’s and Wood’s were the principal places of resort for 
food and drink. Secret societies had their drummers up to 
Senior year. In Sophomore year was had the burial of Euclid 
and the students’ books were taken in a hearse to Prospect 
Hill, where they were burnt in a big bonfire. Junior year had 
its wooden spoon entertainment. Visits were often made by 
students to the Judge’s cave. Linonia, and Brothers in Unity 
were the principal literary societies. Rushes and hazing were 
carried on each year. 

I was married February 9, 1876, in Trinity Church, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, to Ann Eliza Edgerton, who was born at 
Hicksville, Ohio, on June 4, 1849. My wife’s father, Alfred 
P. Edgerton, descendant of Richard Edgerton, Original Pro- 
prietor, Norwich, Connecticut, 1659, was born at Plattsburg, 
New York, January 11, 1813, and died at Hicksville, Ohio, 
May 14, 1897. He was one of the foremost business men of 
his time, an early pioneer in Northwest Ohio, and was most 
prominent in financial and political matters, both State and 
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National. My wife was a member of Farmington School, 
Connecticut, 1863-1867, and is a member of the Colonial 
Dames of America. 


Our first child, Jeannette, was born at Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
November 6, 1876, and died at Hicksville, Ohio, November 9, 
1877, at her grandfather’s house. 


Alfred Edgerton Manierre was born August 13, 1878, at 
1928 Calumet Avenue. He was graduated from Yale College 
in 1902 and was married March 20, 1907, to June G. Parkin- 
son, who was born in Chicago April 16, 1881. Their daughter, 
Barbara, was born at 110 Bellevue Place on August 24, 1908. 


Louis Manierre was born at 1928 Calumet Avenue Septem- 
ber 23, 1879. He was graduated from Yale College in 1901 
and afterwards was graduated from the Northwestern Law 
School. He afterwards went into the real estate business 
with his father, under the name of Dibblee & Manierre. 


Arthur Manierre was born in Evanston on April 29, 1881, 
in a house located on the northwest corner of Sheridan Road 
and Haven street. He was graduated from Yale in 1903 and 
married December 20, 1906, to Eleanor F. Mason, who was 
born December 17, 1883, and he died at Henrotin Hospital 
October 7, 1912. 


Samuel Wheeler Manierre was born at 11 Astor Street on 
December 12, 1882, and died there March 7, 1883. 


Francis Edgerton Manierre was born May 16, 1884, at 11 
Astor Street. He was graduated from Yale College in 1907 
and afterwards went into the real estate business with his 
father under the name of Dibblee & Manierre. 


In 1859 I was elected a life member of the Young Men’s 
Association, which was the predecessor of the present Public 
Library. 

In 1894 I was elected Life Trustee of the Field Museum 
of Natural History. Was elected Patron ‘‘for Eminent Ser- 
vice to Field Museum of Natural History’’ in 1908. Was 
elected Life Trustee of Newberry Library in 1899. I received 
degree of Master of Arts in 1893, conferred by Yale College. 
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I am a member of the Chicago Club, Chicago Historical So- 
ciety, Mid-Day Club, and the Saddle and Cycle Club, and a 
Governing Member of the Art Institute. 


Tae Manrerre Faminy 1n Harty Curtcaco History. 
By George Manierre. 


Note.—This article was not written for publication. It was 
prepared by George Manierre II ‘‘for my boys,’’ as a family 
record. Mr. Manierre, an old friend and schoolmate, per- 
mitted me to peruse it one day, when calling at his office, and 
recognizing its great historical value, I solicited and obtained 
a copy for the archives of this Society —W. T. Norton. 
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A Little McLean County History. 
By Albert Robinson Greene—A Native Son. 


In the year 1837 my father and mother and their three 
infant sons emigrated from Plainfield, Connecticut, to Illinois. 
They came by sailing vessel and canal to Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania, and thence by railroad operated by stationary engines 
over the Alleghenies, and thence by boat down the Allegheny 
and Ohio Rivers to Cairo, and up the Mississippi and Illinois 
Rivers to Meredosia, where they landed. It was in the spring 
season and the rivers were at flood stage. Upon disembark- 
ing they were landed in the very top of the warehouse, and 
their only view of Illinois land consisted of a narrow strip 
running parallel with the course of the river. On this they 
were unceremoniously dumped, with the sweeping river be- 
hind and a vast expanse of back-water in front (if that is not 
a paradox), covering the country inland as far as they could 
see. Their first experience was an interview with a prophet 
of foreboding and disaster, who had preceded them a few 
days, and in this short stay had acquired a wonderful fund 
of misinformation in regard to the country. He urged my 
parents to forego the attempt to make a home in such a place. 
He declared that the land along the river was the highest in 
the State, and, as they could see, this was submerged in places; 
therefore, the waters had rushed inland and covered the whole 
country to the Wabash! To the very great regret of this man, 
my parents declined to accept his advice and decided to con- 
tinue up the river by the next boat, await the subsidence of 
the flood and then sally forth to find a spot of dry land upon 
which to settle. Meantime they would submit to being ma- 
rooned. 

After a wait of a few days they re-embarked and proceeded 
up the river to Pekin, where they again landed, and taking 
such conyeyance as the exigencies of the times afforded, 
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struck inland. In due course they came to the hamlet of 
Delavan, where they were disabused of the fear that Illinois 
was a sea, and actually discovered farm houses and fields and 
a most inviting prairie country, interspersed with streams 
and fine groves of timber. 

Moving from one locality to another, as interest or caprice 
prompted them, they came at last to the New England settle- 
ment in McLean County called Mount Hope. There they 
drove their stakes and rested from the fatigue, hardships and 
misgivings of the long journey. 

Doubtless it would have been impossible for many years 
past to have found in any nook or corner of McLean County 
any human habitation so humble as the cabin they built and 
which for thirteen years was their abode. Two small rooms 
and a low loft above, reached by a ladder, comprised all they 
were able to designate by the endearing epithet of home. A 
row of hollyhocks lined either side of the path that led to the 
door, and over the door and window rambled a sweet briar 
my mother had brought from her girlhood home in far-off 
Maine. Other adornments it had none, except that love was 
there, and industry, frugality and a high purpose to succeed. 
This lowly home sheltered the family and oftimes the way- 
farer and the stranger. Also, it became a rural school house, 
where the children of the settlers gathered to learn the rudi- 
ments of an education, and on Sunday it was the little sance- 
tuary where the poor had a poor man’s Gospel preached to 
them. In that cabin home my mother carded and spun the 
wool and wove the cloth from which she made the clothes for 
herself and family. To that home came Lincoln and David 
Davis and Leonard Swett, and standing in its doorway Owen 
Lovejoy preached to the neighbors assembled for worship. 

Among the neighbors who were already on the ground and 
who gave the new-comers a cordial and sincere welcome were 
Deacon Morse, Dr. Whipple, Mr. Chapin, Ezra and Shepperd 
Kenyon, located to the south and west; while but a few miles 
away to the east were the McFarlands, the widows Pierce and 
Chase, Simmons, a fiery South Carolinian; and beyond these 
the Funks of Funk’s Grove. Other friends, new or old, were 
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the Hobletts, the Merriams, Dr. Proctor and Parson Jacob 
More, who preached on Sundays and ground the settlers’ corn 
at his primitive mill on Sugar Creek on week days. 

Bloomington, the county seat, was an ambitious village, 
but being inland, had but local and limited trade, and found a 
keen rival in Waynesville, which was equally important as a 
business center. Pekin, being a river port, was the real me- 
tropolis and enjoyed a large commerce. 

Early in 1838 my father made a trip with an ox team to 
Chicago for a load of shingle bolts, the prices at Pekin, which 
of course included freight and profits, being deemed excessive. 
Often in after years I remember hearing him and my mother 
recounting the hardships of that journey, and laughing over 
my father’s positive declaration made at the time, that despite 
the enthusiasm of a young man by the name of Wentworth, 
whom he met there and who urged him to make a pre-emption 
claim in the suburbs of the village, he could see no great future 
for the town, located as it was in a swamp and on the shores 
of a lake, which, so far as he could make out, was too shallow 
for navigation. He said one thing was certain—that it could 
never become a serious rival of Pekin! 

At that time there was a measure pending in Congress for 
fixing the maximum price of public land at one dollar an acre, 
a reduction of twenty-five cents over the existing law. It 
seems incredible now, in view of the present prices of Illinois 
land and the absorption of the public domain by land-hungry 
settlers, but it is a fact, nevertheless, that the hope of this 
small reduction in the price deterred many people from in- 
vesting in land, even to the extent of their necessities at the 
time. At one time my father had the snug sum of eight hun- 
dred dollars in gold, the proceeds of a bunch of cattle Isaac 
Funk had added to a herd he was driving to Buffalo, New 
York, the nearest market. When the money was paid over 
Funk advised my father to buy a section of land which ad- 
joined his pre-emption claim, reminding him of the fertility 
of the soil and the certainty of its making him a small fortune 
some day. But the hope of the enactment of the law whereby 
the price would be reduced twenty-five cents an acre impelled 
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him to decline the advice of the best business man in that part 
of the State. I speak of this not in reproach, but simply to 
record an historical fact. 


On January 16, 1848, my sixth birthday (I remember the 
date because the measles ‘‘broke out’’ on me on that day) 
an incident occurred which I will relate in the hope that it 
will be of interest to other descendants of anti-slavery cru- 
saders of that strenuous time. Very early in the morning I 
was partially roused from sleep as I lay in my trundle bed 
by unusual activity in the only other room of the house which 
served the purpose of kitchen and dining room. Much sup- 
pressed conversation, the shuffling of many feet and the aroma 
of steaming coffee and frying meat, at an hour which seemed 
to me to be the middle of the night, set me to wondering at 
the oceasion of it all. I was feverish from the illness and 
could not return to sleep. After a while there was the sound 
of wheels at the door, a passing back and forth between the 
house and the vehicle, and then the wagon drove away and 
silence reigned again. It seemed to me that morning would 
never come, but at last the streaks of light creeping through 
the cracks of the walls came as a welcome reward for my 
waiting, and then I began to wonder when my mother would 
come tip-toeing in to inquire after the welfare of her sick boy. 
Then there was a loud ‘‘Hello’’ at the door, which was re- 
peated a moment later in an impatient tone of voice. Some- 
how the strange voice and its half-angry tone startled me, and 
the more when I heard my mother answer the call. I wondered 
why father allowed this. Wrought upon by curiosity and mis- 
giving, I managed to get out of bed and over to the window, 
where I peeped out. Three men were sitting on horses in the 
road, and the one nearest to the door was speaking in a loud, 
imperative, not to say uncivil tone, to my mother. He said 
they were from Kentucky and were hunting some ‘‘boys’’ 
who had run away from the plantation and had been tracked 
to this neighborhood. One was a stout boy, very black, with 
an evil eye and a scar on his cheek, made by a cut of a whip. 
The other was taller, a ‘‘yaller boy,’’ had been a house ser- 
vant and was more ‘‘likely.’’ He named a sum he would give 
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for their recovery and then said something about ‘‘dead or 
alive,’? which made me shiver. He then asked my mother if 
she knew where they were. She replied that she did not. He 
then wanted to know if she had seen any such boys as he had 
described. She said she had not. The leader of the party 
then held a consultation with the two companions, and turn- 
ing to my mother, asked the name of the man of the house. 
She told him. Upon hearing the name the men nodded sig- 
nificantly to each other. Then they asked where the man of 
the house was at that time. They were told that he was on 
his way to Orendorff’s mill with a grist. Then they wanted 
to know the direction of the mill, and were told. Then they 
wanted to know at what time he had started and how much 
load he had. They were informed that he had been gone a 
short time and had started early in hopes of getting back the 
same day. He had quite a load, for himself and some neigh- 
bors. If they wanted to overtake him it could easily be done. 
But first, to satisfy themselves, they might tie their horses 
and come and search the house. At this the leader took off 
his hat and waved it low down, almost to his stirrup, and said, 
‘No need to do that, madam,’’ and they turned their horses 
about and rode away. I remember that the men wore broad- 
brim white hats, such as I had not seen before. The horses 
were the handsomest I had seen, and so much different from 
our old plow horses that I kept looking at them all the time 
the talk was going on. The riders stroked the long, glossy 
manes of the sleek animals all the while, and when they left 
they went in a jump. 

I staggered over to my bed and had hardly gotten under 
the cover when my mother came into the room, and, falling 
at the bedside, burst into a flood of tears and self-accusations. 
I remember that she asked the question in her moanings and 
repeated it again and again, ‘‘How can I ever pray again?’’ 
Presently she did pray, and very much to my enlightenment. 
She made a full confession to the Lord, and thus it ran: She 
had grievously sinned, but it was for the sake of two poor 
wretches escaping from slavery. She had misled and deceived 
the slave-hunters—had told them a falsehood, but it was for 
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the sake of the poor and the lowly and the helpless. Also, 
what was to me an eye-opener at that time, she reminded the 
Lord that He had himself winked at evil that good might 
come, and whatever she might have incurred in the way of 
violating the law, it was for others, and not for herself. Then 
she got up and spoke to me in the same affectionate old tones. 
and went about her tasks singing. I knew very little at that 
tender age about the reputed power of prayer, but I knew that. 
she had been talking to God. 

In a few days my father returned, and then the family were 
assembled and his experiences related. He had received word 
by the grape vine telegraph that a couple of runaway slaves 
were to be at our house on a certain night, and for him to 
be ready to carry them on to the next station, which I think 
was somewhere in the vicinity of Tremont. Some time in 
the early morning he had arrived and turned his live freight 
over to his successor, and after resting a day, disposing of 
the eggs and making a few purchases, had returned at his 
leisure. As for secreting them in his wagon, they were made: 
to lie down on some hay in the bottom of the wagon box; 
then more hay was piled on their backs, and on this a few 
sacks of shelled corn, a sack of oats for the horses and a box 
of eggs conspicuously on top of all. My three brothers had 
been sent early to bed, and were not allowed to know any- 
thing of the affair, and then, with an ample supply of cooked 
provisions, the outfitting was complete. He had not met a 
soul on the road, but along towards morning a couple of 
horsemen had come up behind him at a gallop and passed 
without saying a word, but he thought they looked at his load 
more than at him, and for a minute he was afraid of.trouble.. 

The next year the great rush to California was at its 
height and many of the neighbors fitted out teams and went 
overland to the gold diggings. Among those I remember were: 
the Kenyon boys, and I think Dave More, the same man who, 
as Captain More of a company of rough riders in the Civil 
War, checked the advance of the rebels on Sherman’s right 
in the opening moments of the battle of Pittsburg Landing. 
Simmons went by the Isthmus, and when making the rounds: 
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of the settlement to bid his friends good-bye, called at our 
house and told my father that while he had no use for a 
d—d Abolitionist, and thought that a man who would run an 
underground railroad ought to be hung, still, he remembered 
when he (father) had done him a good turn in arbitrating 
the damages done by Ike Funk’s cattle to his young orchard, 
and would give him a cordial good-bye, the same as the rest. 
By which and consequently I have a sneaking suspicion that 
while my mother may have been able to dissemble a gang 
of slave-hunters off the scent, their sympathizers in the com- 
munity had more than a suspicion that Elisha H. Greene, of 
Mount Hope, McLean County, Illinois—emigrant of 1837— 
was a successful conductor on the underground railroad. 
Stevenson, Washington. 
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The Church Bell at Vandalia. 


In Volume 2, No. 4, of the Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society, January, 1910, was published an extract from 
the Illinois Monthly Magazine of December, 1830, giving an 
account of the donation to the Presbyterian Congregation of. 
Vandalia of ‘‘a fine toned bell for the cupola of its meeting 
house.’’ 


This bell was the gift of Romulus Riggs, Esq., a merchant 
of Philadelphia, who presented it in the name of his infant 
daughter, Miss Illinois Riggs. The bell bore the inscription: 
‘‘Tilinois Riggs to the Presbyterian Congregation of Van- 
dalia, 1830.’’ 


In a foot note to the article the Secretary of the Illinois 
State Historical Society asked for information as to the 
history of the little girl who had in her infancy made this 
interesting gift to the people of Vandalia. 


Mr. Clinton L. Conkling, a relative of [Illinois Riggs, has 
contributed a most interesting account of the building of the 
Church at Vandalia and of Mr. Riggs and his family. 


Tur PrespyTerIan CHurcH Betu at VANDALIA, AND Its 
Donor. 


The first Capitol building of Illinois, erected at Vandalia, 
was a plain two-story frame house of rude architecture and 
located on the corner of Fifth and Johnson Streets. 


On December 9, 1823, during the third session of the 
Legislature held at Vandalia, this building was destroyed by 
fire. After the fire the Senate, for the rest of its session, 
occupied a building erected for divine worship by all denom- 
inations, but which was afterwards sold to the Presbyterian 
Church. This building was situated on the north side of the 
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public square, but was afterwards removed to a side street, 
and was still standing in 1910. 


It was afterwards in the tower of this first church edifice 
erected in Vandalia that the first Protestant Church bell in 
Illinois was hung. This bell bears the following inscription: 


‘‘Tllinois Riggs 
To the Presbyterian Congregation of Vandalia. 
1830.’’ 


Illinois Riggs was a daughter of Romulus Riggs, who pre- 
sented the bell in her name to the church. He was a merchant 
of Philadelphia and had extensive business dealings in Ili- 
nois, and became the owner of a large amount of lands in the 
Military Tract. At this time the French Catholics had sev- 
eral bells in their monasteries and churches at Kaskaskia 
and in the neighboring villages. This Vandalia bell is still 
in possession of the Presbyterian Church in that city. 


This church building was erected pursuant to an Act of 
the General Assembly, approved June 12, 1823, by which the 
Governor was authorized to convey to certain persons, as 
trustees, a tract of ground for a graveyard, and also to con- 
vey to them five lots in the town of Vandalia, ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of erecting a house for divine worship, which shall be 
free to all denominations to preach in.’’ On one of the lots 
the building was to be placed, and the other lots were to be 
sold to pay for the cost of the building. (See the History 
of Fayette County, Illinois.) 

Romulus Riggs died in Philadelphia October 2, 1846. His 
will was probated there October 6, 1846. 


Illinois Riggs was a younger child of a large family. She 
was born January 15, 1827, and was married to Charles H. 
Graff, March 30, 1847. He died August 3, 1878. They had 
two children—Netta R. Graff, sometimes called Nettie Graff, 
born May 15, 1848; and Charles Frederick Graff, born Decem- 
ber 5, 1863. He was editor of a newspaper for some years 
in Vineland, New Jersey. He was in 1911 living in Phila- 
delphia. Netta R. Graff was married on June 15, 1882, to 
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Wilbur F. Gilder. She died June 2, 1897, leaving her hus- 
band surviving, but no descendants. 

Illinois Riggs Graff died in Philadelphia May 8, 1911, ay. 
ing Charles F. Graff her only heir. 

For details of the Riggs family, see special family histories 
of that family and of the Levering family, the latter compiled 
by John Levering, of Lafayette, Indiana. The former was 
probably prepared for George W. Riggs, the well known 
banker of a past generation in Washington, D. C. Whether 
published or not, we do not know. 


GEORGE P. A. HEALY 
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George Peter Alexander Healy*. 
By Mrs. William R. Sandham. 


Somewhere about the year 1785, in green Ireland, a mother 
named Healy gave birth to a baby boy, who, while still a 
boy, took to a seafaring life, and in the course of time came 
to Boston and became a prosperous sea captain. In the early 
part of the year 1812, with a war with England looming big 
on the horizon, Captain Healy was in charge of a merchant 
ship, with all his possessions invested in its cargo. An Eng- 
lish privateer captured the ship and confiscated the cargo. 
Before starting on this ill fated voyage Captain Healy had 
fallen in love and became engaged to a Miss Mary Hicks, a 
Boston lass of the tender age of 15 years. The now impov- 
erished captain offered to release her, but she firmly refused 
to break the engagement, and they were soon after happily 
married. As a result of this marriage, a boy was born in 
Boston January 15, 1813, and they named him George Peter 
Alexander. The boy was destined to become one of the fore- 
most and most prolific portrait painters of his time. We 
can truly say that he was famous, as he had for his sitters 
a great many of the most noted American statesmen and 
numerous prominent people in Europe. We can also truly 
say that he was a prolific painter, as it can be authenticated 
that he painted not less than 800 portraits during his life of 
81 years, besides painting a great many pictures that are not 
portraits. 

In early boyhood young Healy did not show any indications 
of becoming an artist, although perhaps he inherited the 
artistic instinct from his Grandmother Hicks. His father 
was not a financial success on land, and he early became im-. 


*A paper read before the Woman’s Tuesday Club of Wyoming, Illinois,, 
November 16, 1915. 
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bued with the idea of helping his mother, who was a frail 
and delicate woman, with five small children for whom to 
care. He himself said that he became his mother’s right- 
hand man. He also said: ‘‘American boys of my time were 
ever ready and willing to do anything to earn an honest 
penny, from clearing the snow from rich men’s sidewalks 
to sweeping a merchant’s store, and they thought none the 
less of themselves for their hard work.’’ Though frail, the 
mother was an energetic woman. In his Reminiscences of a 
Portrait Painter Mr. Healy tells that when he was 12 years 
old he caught a cold in his left leg and the muscles became 
so contracted that the doctors decided that amputation was 
necessary. One day his mother told him to straighten his 
leg as much as he could, and she suddenly sat on it with all 
the force she possessed. The boy screamed with excruciating 
pain, and then fainted. He did not lose his leg nor was he 
afterwards lame. 


The revelation of his artistic talent did not come to young 
Healy until he was 16 years old. He was watching some com- 
panions amuse themselves coloring prints, and one of them 
challenged him to try it, which he did with such success that 
he was accused of having painted before. Then and there 
he resolved to become an artist, and the resolution was ever 
before him. He commenced to draw, and though he met many 
obstacles he never wavered, never even hesitated. He drew 
pictures of everything he saw. When he had ho money to 
buy pencils, he drew with charcoal, on the floor, on the walls, 
everywhere, but with no encouragement from his people. 
Even his grandmother frowned on his work. Artists seemed 
a queer foreign growth, unfit for American soil. In spite of 
opposition, he kept on, quietly and cheerfully. Accidentally 
he met a daughter of the artist, Stuart, and she loaned him a 
print from Guido Reni’s Eece Homo. This he copied on can- 
vas, and with the presumption of extreme youth, induced a 
friendly book seller to exhibit it in his window. A Catholic 
priest from a country parish passed that way and asked if it 
was for sale. The book man presumed it was. ‘‘I am poor,’’ 
said the priest, ‘‘and I can only offer ten dollars for it.’’ 
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Ten dollars! It was a fortune to young Healy. Thirty years 
after he was talking with a friend in Washington, who called 
him by name. An old man in the garb of a priest, who was 
passing, stopped and said: ‘‘I beg your pardon. Are you 
Mr. Healy, the artist?’’ ‘‘I am,’’ was the answer. Then said 
the priest: ‘‘I think I was one of your first patrons. Do 
you remember an Hece Homo you exhibited in Boston when 
you were a mere boy? That picture still hangs in my village 
chureh.’’ That chance meeting was one of great joy to the 
artist. 

The sale of the Kece Homo caused the young artist to begin 
to paint in earnest. He painted pictures of his mother, his 
brothers, his sister, and of every one he could get to sit for 
him. When no one would sit for him he painted pictures of 
himself. Some of these pictures came to the attention of the 
charming artist, Sully, who praised his work and encouraged 
him to keep on. This encouragement led to the opening of a 
studio. He hung out a sign and waited—yea, waited in vain. 
To pay his rent he induced his landlord to let him paint pic- 
tures of the members of his family. These portraits were a 
success, and other sitters came, but they were all men, and 
the young artist aspired to paint the portrait of a beautiful 
woman. A friend gave him a letter of introduction to Mrs. 
Harrison Gray Otis, then the queen of Boston society, a beau- 
tiful and much admired woman. The young painter was very 
bashful on meeting strangers, and it is told of him that when 
he went to present the letter at the imposing home, he looked 
at the bell and took to his heels. Later he forced himself to 
ring the bell and to send word that a gentleman wanted to 
see Mrs. Otis on business. Mrs. Otis took the note and with 
a very sweet smile asked, ‘‘What can I do to serve you, Mr. 
Healy?’’ ‘‘Sit for me, madam. I do so want to paint the 
picture of a beautiful woman.’’ Mrs. Otis laughed, showed 
her beautiful teeth, and consented to sit. The happy young 
artist painted her portrait laughing, just as he saw her on 
that memorable day. 

And now the artist must go to Paris; and notwithstanding 
many great difficulties, to Paris he went. On his way through 
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New York he called on Samuel F. B. Morse, who had attained 
some success as a painter before he became an inventor. Mr. 
Morse told him that going to Paris to become a painter is a 
foolhardy undertaking, and added, ‘‘ You will never make salt 
for your porridge.’’ The young man answered, ‘‘Then, Mr. 
Morse, I must eat my porridge without salt,’’ and continued . 
on his way. On reaching Paris he studied carefully and hard. 
He copied the work of the old masters, and his work was so 
well done that some of it readily sold. During this student 
period Mr. Healy became a French painter and to see things 
from the French point of view. He lived like his comrades, 
many of them poor as himself, sharing their labors and their 
hopes, their pleasures and their fears. It was a time both 
singularly interesting as well as varied. With two young — 
French artists he made a walking tour through France and 
Switzerland, sketching and painting as they went. On this 
trip he made the acquaintance of an English family, who later 
invited him to England. Through this family he obtained im- 
portant sittings, one of them being from no less a personage 
than the Duke of Sussex, an uncle of Queen Victoria, and 
later from a sister of the Duke of Cumberland. Then his real 
work as an artist began. 


While in England a change came into Mr. Healy’s life. Of 
this, he said: ‘‘It was while I was at work in London that I 
first met my wife. I had become acquainted with a Mrs. 
Hanley, who one day brought her sister, Miss Louisa Phipps, 
to my studio. I met them on the stairs, as I was running to 
keep an engagement. I gave them the key to my room and 
excused myself. This glimpse on the stairs fixed my future 
destinies. In the summer of 1839 I was recalled to Paris, and 
I asked Miss Phipps to go with me as my wife. We had no 
time for wedding preparations, and we were both too poor 
to think of anything but our happiness. With a hundred dol- 
lars in my pocket by way of fortune, I took my wife, who had 
not a penny of her own, to Paris. 

Soon after arriving in Paris Mr. Healy obtained a sitting 
from General Lewis Cass, the American Minister in France. 
Through General Cass he obtained sittings from Louis Phil- 
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ippe, then King of France. King Louis was making a collec- 
tion of paintings of celebrated men for the palace at Ver- 
sailles. He gave Mr. Healy an order to copy Stuart’s Wash- 
ington and to paint the portraits of other great American 
statesmen, which required a trip to his home land. 
_ In the year 1855 the Healys came to America to live, and 
they made their home in Chicago from 1856 to 1867. These 
for Mr. Healy were very busy years, notwithstanding the 
intervening Civil War. In 1867 the Healys went to Europe 
for a short holiday visit, but so numerous were the calls from 
sitters that the family did not return to Chicago until 1892. 
During these twenty-five years the artist was very busy, 
never being without orders for pictures. Mr. Healy and his 
family lived in Rome from 1868 until 1873, and in France 
from that time until 1892, the artist in the meantime making 
several professional visits to England and the United States. 

When Mr. Healy returned to Chicago to live in 1892 he was 
in his eightieth year, and it was with great pleasure and sat- 
isfaction that he looked back over his long and profitable 
artistic career and let his memory call before him his numer- 
ous illustrious sitters. Let us watch them as they pass. 
Among them, besides those already mentioned, are five French 
statesmen, five English statesmen, the great Bismarck, the 
explorer, Stanley; the noted musician, Liszt; Pope Pius IX; 
the King and Queen of Roumania, the latter known in the 
world of letters as Carmen Sylva; William B. Ogden, the first 
mayor of Chicago; the American statesmen, Webster, Cal- 
houn, Clay, Seward and Douglas; Generals Sherman and 
Sheridan; Admiral Porter; the great bird man, Audubon; 
the poet, Longfellow; the historian, Prescott; the novelist, 
Hawthorne; the actress, Mary Anderson; Cardinals Gibbons 
and McCloskey; twelve Presidents of the United States, 
among them John Quincy Adams, Andrew Jackson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Ulysses 8. Grant and Chester A. Arthur. 

Though best known as a portrait painter, Mr. Healy gained 
eminence in landscape and marine painting and in pictures 
that represent everyday life and manners. He was also very 
successful in making copies of the old masters. He also 
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painted several historical pictures, which brought him con- 
siderable fame, among them being Webster’s reply to Hayne, 
in the United States Senate, which contains 150 portraits, and 
is now in Faneuil Hall, Boston; Franklin urging the claims of 
the American Colonies before the court of the French King, 
Louis XVI, which was burned in the great Chicago fire. An- 
other of his paintings deserving special mention as a work of 
art and for its historical importance is one which he called 
The Peace Makers. It represented the meeting of President 
Lincoln, General Grant, General Sherman and Admiral Por- 
ter at General Grant’s headquarters, after General Sherman’s 
march to the sea. This picture was owned by the Calumet 
Club of Chicago, and was burned in 1902, when the club house 
was destroyed by fire. 


I now come to what is to me a very interesting chapter 
in this sketch of the artist, Healy. During Mr. Healy’s resi- 
dence in Chicago he formed a very close and intimate friend- 
ship with Mr. Ezra B. McCagg, then a very prominent man 
in Chicago and in the State of Illinois as well. Mr. Healy 
said that Mr. McCagg was one of his dearest and kindest 
friends, and added: ‘‘Of all the boons that Heaven bestows 
on humanity, few are more precious than that of perfect 
friendship.’’ Mr. McCagg was for several years president 
of the board of trustees of the Illinois Hospital for the In- 
sane at Kankakee. Through Mr. Healy, Mr. McCagg became 
interested in art, and through Mr. McCagg, Mr. Healy became 
interested in the Kankakee Hospital and its inmates. It was 
Mr. Healy’s habit, during his long life, to make copies of his 
paintings for his own pleasure and the pleasure of his friends. 
His friendship for Mr. McCagg and his interest inthe Kan- 
kakee Hospital, through Mr. McCagg, induced him to donate 
nearly eighty exceedingly fine paintings to that institution. 
In acknowledgement of this donation the trustees had the fol- 
lowing spread upon the records of their meeting February 
9/1892: 

‘‘The trustees desire to place on record their profound 
sense of the generosity and benevolence of the eminent artist, 
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G. P. A. Healy, in bestowing upon this institution a collectiou 
of nearly eighty examples of his splendid art. 

‘‘These beautiful pictures will be a light and a joy forever 
to the many patients who shall come here to be restored, and 
will often aid in that restoration, and for the hapless ones 
who must permanently remain they will serve to relieve many 
a gloomy hour and furnish a companionship the noblest and 
most comforting. 

‘‘We are sure it must be a satisfaction to the artist to have 
his memory perpetuated by joining hands with the State in a 
work so worthy and to add to his world-wide fame as a 
painter the even higher glory of a lover of his kind. 

‘‘The other members of the board of trustees desire also 
in this connection to place on record their appreciation of the 
kind action of the president (Mr. Ezra B. McCagg, of Chi- 
cago) in suggesting to Mr. Healy his generous gift, this being 
only another evidence of his interest in the institution, whether 
he be at home or abroad.’’ 

In a recent statement Dr. George A. Zeller says: ‘‘This 
collection of paintings is now valued at close to $100,000.00, 
but as they will never be thrown on the market, no market 
price will ever be established.’’ Dr. Zeller also says: ‘‘It is 
a source of gratification that although these pictures have 
hung on the walls of an insane hospital for more than 
twenty years, none are missing or seriously damaged.”’ 

One of the paintings is a portrait of Mrs. Harrison Gray 
Otis, the Boston social leader. Mrs. Otis was the first to cele- 
brate Washington’s birthday. By her efforts the Massachu- 
setts Legislature was induced to make the 22d of February 
a legal holiday. Of special beauty is the figure piece called 
Children in the Garden, and the one called Come to Mamma. 
The latter contains portraits of the artist’s daughter and 
grand-daughter. 

Mr. Healy died in Chicago, Illinois, June 24, 1894. He kept 
painting until eight days before his death. Mrs. Healy died 
in Chicago February 7, 1905. At the time of Mr. Healy’s 
death there were living one son, George, and four daughters, 
Agnes, Mary, Edith and Kathleen. The son lives in France. 
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Edith married Judge Lysander Hill, of Chicago. She is now 
a widow. She is the author of two books on art. Agnes and 
Mary married Frenchmen. Agnes is now dead. Mary is the 
author of Loakeville, Storm Driven and other popular novels. 
She is now a widow and lives with her sister, Mrs. Hill, in 
Chicago. Kathleen, now Mrs. C. H. Besley, lives in Hinsdale, 
Tilinois. 


A large number of Mr. Healy’s paintings were on exhibition 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago. Several of his best paintings 
were given by him to the Newberry Library in Chicago, 
among them being those of Sherman, Grant and Lincoln. In 
a letter from Mrs. Hill, one of Mr. Healy’s daughters, she 
writes: ‘‘We daughters arranged a centenary exhibition of 
our father’s works, which was held with wonderful success 
January 3, 1913, at the Art Institute in Chicago. All lovers 
of art in Chicago came to pay tribute to his memory.’’ 


It has often been said that the histories are full of errors. 
The officials of the Public Charities Service of Illinois issue 
a publication called The Institution Quarterly. In the issue 
in June, 1915, there is an article by Dr. George A. Zeller on 
the Healy paintings in the Kankakee Hospital, in which he 
says: ‘‘There was a great tragedy in Mr. Healy’s life. The 
Kankakee institution was the stage on which it was acted. 
It formed the inspiration of some of these paintings.’’ On 
reading this I became interested, and I asked Mr. Sandham 
to write to Dr. Zeller and make inquiry about the great 
tragedy in Mr. Healy’s life. In answer, Dr. Zeller wrote: 


‘‘Springfield, September 9, 1915. 
William R. Sandham, Wyoming Illinois: 


Dear Sir—I am very glad to have your letter relative to 
the Healy paintings. Mr. Healy’s wife was insane many 
years, and it was the realization of the dreariness of the lives 
of the insane that prompted him to donate the paintings. 

His daughter is alive and I will try to secure her address 
for you. 

I long admired the Healy paintings, and as soon as I went 
on the board I decided to have them appreciated at their true 
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value, and I secured the catalogue from Dr. Dewey and pre- 
pared an article for the Quarterly. 
Very respectfully, 
GrorcE A. ZELLER.”’ 


Two days later we received the following letter: 
‘‘Springfield, September 11, 1915. 


William R. Sandham, Wyoming, Illinois: 
Dear Sir—Your letter of September 1st, addressed to Dr. 
Zeller, has been referred to me. 


The great tragedy in Mr. Healy’s life was the insanity of 
his wife. Mrs. Healy, for a number of years, was a patient 
in the Kankakee State Hospital. These paintings by Mr. 
Healy were given to the institution because of this fact, and 
because of his friendship for Mr. Ezra B. McCagg, who was 
at that time president of the Board of Trustees of that in- 
stitution. 


The other question that you asked I cannot answer. I sug- 
gest that you write to the president of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute and ask him for the name and address of Mr. Healy’s 
daughter, who is still living. From her you will be able to 
get the facts about the family. Yours respectfully, 

A. L. Bowen, 
Executive Secretary, State Charities Commission.’’ 


A few days later we received from one of the officials of 
the Art Institute the address of one of Mr. Healy’s daughters. 
Mr. Sandham wrote to this daughter and asked when and how 
long her mother was in the Kankakee Hospital. I quote 
from a letter received from her: 


‘‘How the idea came to you that my mother was insane, I 
do not know. She was the loveliest and most normal woman 
you can imagine. She never even visited in Kankakee. She 
and my father had an ideal married life. He always said that 
if he was able to put aside any money it was due entirely to 
her, as she knew how to manage; whereas, he was so open- 
handed that he never knew what became of the large sums 
that came to him through his incessant work.’’ 
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Mr. Sandham wrote to her again and told her about the 
article in the Institution Quarterly and the letters from Dr. 
Zeller and Mr. Bowen. In a few days we received a second 
letter, from which I quote: 


‘‘Many thanks for the cuegernan about the article by Dr. 
Zeller concerning my father. I have written to Mr. Bowen 
and asked him to send me a copy of the Institution Quarterly 
in which the article appeared. If there ever was a tragedy 
in our family, it was wonderfully concealed, for we none of 
us ever heard of one. My father and mother were always 
very happy. They brought up their family with great care 
and gave each one of us all the education he or she could take. 
We lived in Paris, France, for twenty years, and it was there 
Mr. E. B. McCagg, who was my father’s most intimate friend, 
asked him to give a collection of pictures to the Kankakee 
Hospital for the Insane, of which institution Mr. MecCagg 
was then president of its Board of Trustees. Mr. McCagg 
easily convinced my father of the benefit to the insane of such 

a gift and the gift was made.’’ 

In a letter written October 27, 1915, the daughter says: 

‘‘T wrote to Mr. Bowen about the strange story concerning 
my dear mother. He has promised to have it corrected.”’ 

And now the Tuesday Club, as a result of the selection of 
this as one of the subjects for its programme for 1915-1916, 
can truly claim the honor of having corrected a grievous error 
in Illinois history. 


Military History of Kane ‘County, Illinois. 
Written by the late General John S. Wilcox. 


A fine military and loyal spirit has been manifested by the 
people of Kane County upon all proper occasions. Many of 
its first settlers were sons of Revolutionary sires, who vividly 
recalled the stories told by their parents of the toils and perils 
of that heroic struggle; and, under such inspiring impulses, 
the great anniversary of the Declaration of Independence has, 
from the very first settlement of the county, been ushered in 
as prophesied, ‘‘by the ringing of bells, the firing of guns and 
the glad shouts of a grateful people.’’ Since the establish- 
ment of ‘‘Memorial Day,’’ its tender and patriotic ceremonies 
have everywhere been observed along the broadest and most 
impressive lines. So complete cessation from the ordinary 
labors and business of life—so general abstinence from games 
and amusements—such ample and generous provisions for 
speakers, music, stands, seats and decoration—such wealth of 
wreaths and garlands of flowers—so general attendance of 
veterans and children, and such vast concourses of intelligent, 
appreciative people to join in all its sacred and beautiful ser- 
vices as characterize the annual celebration of this day, attest 
and demonstrate the patriotic devotion of the people of Kane 
County. 

On the Sunday preceding Memorial Day, very many clergy- 
men select for their discourses themes bearing upon the higher 
civic duties of life, and inciting love of liberty and also devo- 
tion to country. In many schools prizes are offered for the 
best essays treating of the lives and characters of great Amer- 
icans; and these are read, and the prizes publicly awarded, as 
an interesting part of an afternoon program of patriotic 
school exercises. The school children proudly take a promi- 
nent part in honoring the surviving veterans and in decorat- 
ing the graves of the sleeping heroes. Flag Day is most fit- 
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tingly observed by the schools generally. So the men and 
women of tomorrow are being taught the cost and value of 
liberty and native land, the horrors of war and the blessings 
of peace, and the high duty of living—and, if need be, of dying 
—for humanity and our country. 

There were men, too, among the early settlers who had 
served in the War of 1812. The pioneers watched with keen 
interest the heroic struggle of the Texans in their effort to 
be free from the tyrannical despotism of Mexico. All were 
thrilled with intense indignation at the barbarous butchery 
of Tavis, Crockett, Bowie and all their comrades at San 
Antonio, and the shocking massacre of Goliad. And when, a 
few years later, our own disturbed relations with Mexico 
deepened to war, they did indeed ‘‘remember the Alamo,’’ 
and with alacrity responded to the call of Governor French 
for volunteers, although the war was by no means wholly jus- 
tified in the minds of the people. The ten-year-old frontier 
County of Kane organized a company of over ninety-five men, 
officered by Edward EK. Harvey as Captain, and Lewis A. 
Norton, Hugh Fullerton and William G. Conklin as Lieuten- 
ants. It rendezvoused at St. Charles and was mustered into 
the United States service at Alton, August 3, 1847, as Com- 
pany I, Sixth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry. Its prin- 
cipal service was in guard duty at Tampico on the coast, where 
the unaccustomed climate, filthy, unsanitary conditions, and 
the inexperience of new recruits, wrought their usual fatal 
results in the death by disease of Captain Harvey and thirty- 
four of the enlisted men. Moses’ History of Lllinois states 
that, upon the death of Captain Harvey, in March, 1848, 
Sewell W. Smith, whose name appears upon the company rolls 
as a private, was promoted to the captaincy. The regiment 
was mustered out at Alton in July, 1848. Lieutenant Conklin 
was again mustered into the military service of the United 
States as Battalion Major of the famous Eighth Illinois Cay- 
alry, on September 18, 1861. 

No words can adequately portray the varied and startled 
emotions of the people when the lurid war cloud of the great 
Rebellion rolled darkly up the Southern sky, and burst forth 
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in the thunders and lightnings of war above and around Fort 
Sumter. During the long debate over the question of African 
slavery, which was first focused in the Compromise Measure 
of 1820, there had been great diversity of political sentiment 
in Kane County, and many who loved the Union more than 
they hated the Southern system of African slavery, had done 
their utmost to allay the dangerous contention. But when 
treason culminated in open rebellion and assailed the sover-. 
eignty of the Nation, all differences were upon the instant 
fused in the hot fire of indignant loyalty. There was no hesi- 
tation. With one voice all declared, ‘‘the Federal Union, it 
must and shall be preserved.’’ On Monday, April 15, 1861, 
Illinois’ beloved President telegraphed Illinois’ great war 
Governor, a call for six regiments of volunteer infantry for 
immediate three-months’ military service. Kane County’s 
response was two full companies, on their way to Springfield 
within one brief week. Sixty companies were called from the 
one hundred and two counties of the State, and this new 
county—the ninth in population—instantly furnished two of 
the sixty. The State Adjutant General’s official report shows 
Captain Nicholas Greusel’s Aurora Company as enrolled at 
Springfield on April 18th (Thursday), and Captain Edward 
S. Joslyn’s Company as enrolled—the officers at Springfield 
and the enlisted men at Elgin—on April 22d (Monday). The 
facts were that the officers and enlisted men of both com- 
panies were actually, but informally, enrolled on each day of 
the intervening week as they consented to enlist, and at their 
home cities. The formal enrollment recorded by the Adjutant 
General was undoubtedly written out at Springfield with no 
regard for exact date or place of individual enlistment. Very 
few of the original enrollment papers have been preserved, 
and herein lies the utter impossibility of determining who 
first enlisted either in the county or in the State. To show 
the method usually adopted—although these agreements were 
of as many varying forms as the number of persons who indi- 
vidually prepared them—one which has been preserved is 
here given: 

‘‘We hereby enroll our names as members of a military 
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company at Elgin, Kane County, Illinois. Whenever the num- 
ber necessary for a full company shall have been enrolled, offi- 
cers shall be elected and a name and by-laws adopted, by a 
majority vote of the members; and by a like vote the company 
shall immediately determine what regiment or branch of the 
service they will enter, and forthwith tender themselves to the 
proper authorities for the war. And for the prompt per- 
formance of the duties of any station assigned us in said com- 
pany, we solemnly pledge to each other our sacred word of 
honor.’’ 

The number of young men requisite for a full company had 
signed it. No date was given each signature, and precedence 
was only shown by the order of the signatures. 

Captain Joslyn’s Company had been under militia organi- 
zation three or four years as the ‘‘Washington Continental 
Artillery,’’ and had been drilled two seasons by the enthusi- 
astic Colonel, Elmer E. Ellsworth, who was tragically killed 
at Alexandria, Virginia, early in the war. Its members began 
enlisting immediately upon knowledge of the President’s call. 
Sergeant (afterward Captain) George F. Wheeler went be- 
fore the Elgin city clerk and took oath of enlistment on the 
morning of April 16th, and has always strenuously insisted 
that he was the first man to enlist in the State of Illinois. Who 
can deny his patriotic claim? 

The ‘‘hot’’ boys were hastily enlisting. The cooler ones 
were at once making preparation to do so a little later. The 
officers were writing and telegraphing for instructions and 
supplies, and all were in a turmoil of the wildest excitement. 
Little thought was given to the preservation of exact statisti- 
cal data. The ‘‘Continentals’’ had been attired in the showy 
uniform of Revolutionary times, which now must be changed 
to the inconspicuous gray of the United States army. We 
should not forget that the Confederates ‘‘appropriated’’ the 
color of our army uniform, as well as its arms, and many of 
its West Point officers, but none of its enlisted men. We were 
thus compelled to change our uniform to ‘‘the blue.’? As 
rapidly as its members or new recruits enlisted for the war 
they were measured by the local tailors. William G. 
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-bard, George W. Renwick and John S. Wilcox borrowed 
money upon their note at O. Davidson’s ‘‘Home Bank,’’ and 
Joseph Hemmens hurried with it to Chicago and purchased 
the required gray cloth. Immediately upon its arrival every 
tailor began cutting from the measurements that had been 
taken, and every seamstress began sewing upon the new uni- 
forms. Many an anxious mother, wife, sister and loving 
friend wrought far into the night, with prayers and tears amid 
the stitches. At the morning services on Sunday, April 21st, 
the pastors announced the abandonment of the usual after- 
noon meetings and asked the women to repair at once to 
places where the unfinished garments had been collected and 
assist in completing them. On Monday, the 22d the company 
of noble young men, fully clad in their new gray uniforms, 
were on their way to Springfield. It will be well for the 
young men of future years to make careful note of the signifi- 
cant fact that very nearly every member of that old militia 
company was honored with a commissioned officer’s rank be- 
fore the close of the great war upon which they were now 
entering. On Thursday, the 25th, both companies were mus- 
tered into the first regiment organized under the call—the 
Seventh Illinois Infantry Volunteers—the old ‘‘Continentals’’ 
as Company ‘‘A”’ and the Aurora boys as Company ‘‘C.”’ 
And so Kane County’s two companies appear ‘‘on the right 
of the line’’—Company ‘‘A’’ on the extreme right of Illinois’ 
magnificent parade of 149 regiments of infantry, seventeen 
regiments of cavalry and two regiments of field artillery, be- 
sides the many unattached organizations and the great num- 
ber of patriotic men and women of the State in voluntary hos- 
pital, sanitary and other service incident to the prosecution 
of this most stupendous war of ancient and modern times. 
Of this splendid array, Kane County organized within her 
borders, in separate and not permanent government camps, 
three regiments of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, three 
unattached companies of cavalry and one battery of light 
artillery. If another county in the proud State of Lincoln, 
Grant, Logan, Yates and Oglesby can equal this distinguished 
record, fair and patient search has failed to disclose it. 
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The commissioned officers from Kane County in these two 
companies were: Captain Nicholas Greusel, promoted to 
Major; Captains Edward S. Joslyn and Samuel EH. Lawyer; 
Lieutenants Reuben H. Adams, James Davidson, Samuel H. 
Lawyer, Silas Miller and Rufus Pattison. Before their short’ 
term of service expired the members of these two companies 
were being placed in proper positions in more permanent 
organizations. The Seventh Regiment retained its autonomy 
in the three years’ service with Nicholas Greusel promoted 
Lieutenant Colonel; William Brown, Jr., to Quartermaster; 
Samuel G. Ward, George F. Wheeler, Thomas McGuire and 
Samuel E. Lawyer as Captains; and Jonathan Kimball, Ma- 
son M. Marsh, Charles T. Elliott and John H. Hubbard as 
Lieutenants. 


Fox River Reciment—T Harrty-S1xtH ILuinNo!is. 


On August 14th Governor Yates, by General Order No. 139, 
promoted Nicholas Greusel, then Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Seventh Infantry, to the coloneley of the ‘‘Fox River Regi- 
ment,’’ and, only four days later, the first company of this 
new command marched into ‘‘Camp Hammond,”’ on the line 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, between Au- 
rora and Montgomery—so named in honor of Colonel Ham- 
mond, the patriotic superintendent of the road. 


EIicHtH CAVALRY. 


On August 12th the Hon. John F. Farnsworth received 
from the Secretary of War authority to recruit and equip a 
regiment of twelve companies of cavalry, and very soon there- 
after recruits began to arrive at the camp which he had estab- 
lished in the southeast quarter of the village of St. Charles. 
The largest formal muster of this regiment into the United 
States service occurred on the 18th day of September, 1861. 


Lincotn Reciment—Firty-Stconp Inurors INFANTRY. 


In the same month of August, 1861, Judge Isaac G. Wilson 
obtained from the Secretary of War permission to organize a 
third Kane County Regiment. This he christened the ‘‘ Lincoln 
Regiment.’’ Establishing its camp on the fair grounds at 
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Geneva, on the south side of State Street, just at the present 
city limits—named ‘‘Camp Lyon,’’ in honor of General 
Nathaniel Lyon, who had just fallen in action at Wilson Creek, 
Missouri—he began the work of organization. His official 
' certificate is preserved, stating that Companies ‘‘I,’’ from 
Dundee, and ‘‘K,’’ from Elgin and Plato, were accepted for 
service by him on the 6th day of September. It is known that 
the company from Kaneville marched into camp the day be- 
fore. In recognition of its first arrival in camp, it was given 
the position of honor on the right of the Regiment as Com- 
pany ‘‘A,’’ and, for like reason, the companies above named 
being the next to arrive, became the ‘‘color’’ companies, ‘‘I’’ 
Oa TS or 


SERVICE. 


The Thirty-sixth received its first real baptism of battle at 
Pea Ridge, Missouri, on the 6th and 8th of March, 1862, in 
which action it suffered a loss of six killed and thirty-two 
wounded. Its service was in the South and Southwest. It 
took to the field originally 965 men; received 221 recruits; 
and lost in killed, wounded and by the hardships incident to 
the service, about 700 men. It passed, by rail and boat and 
marches, over fully 10,000 miles. It served under different 
commanders and participated in ten battles, besides innumer- 
able minor engagements and skirmishes. 


The Eighth Cavalry served in the Army of the Potomac 
and its record was brilliant in the extreme. Its original 
strength was about 1,150 daring riders and its mount and 
equipment were the best. It received over 400 recruits to its 
ranks. Its achievements are an honorable part of the history 
of the Army of the Potomac. Its Colonel was promoted to 
the rank of Brigadier General and served with distinguished 
ability in the Congress of the Nation. It was claimed that 
John F. Farnsworth was the only member of the House that 
the audacious Ben F. Butler avoided challenging to debate. 
One of its Captains, Elon J. Farnsworth, was also promoted 
to the rank of Brigadier General, and was killed at Gettys- 
burg. 


— 
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SEVENTEENTH CAVALRY. 

On September 13, 1863, the War Department authorized 
General John F. Farnsworth to organize still another regi- 
ment of cavalry in Kane County; and on his recommendation , 
the colonelcy of the new organization was tendered by Govy- 
ernor Yates to Major John L. Beveridge of the Eighth Cav- 
-alry. Colonel Beveridg eat once established its camp of ren- 
dezvous at St. Charles, upon the grounds formerly occupied by 
the Eighth, and pushed enlistments with such vigor that eight 
companies were mustered into service on January 22, 1864, 
and four more—completing the regiment—on February 12th. 
Six hundred and fifty horses were procured, and on May 3d 
the regiment moved by rail, under orders to report to Major 
General Rosecrans at St. Louis, Missouri. It took about 1,100 
men to the field. Its arduous service was principally ren- 
dered in the Department of Missouri under command of Gen- 
erals Rosecrans, Grenville M.Dodge and John Pope. It was 
the last cavalry ‘regiment organized in the State, and was not 
mustered out until February 6, 1866. 


List oF SoLDIERS 
In the Civil War accredited to the townships of Kane 
County, Illinois, from reports of the State Adjutant General 
and from History of Kane County by the late General John 
H. Wilcox: 


AUTOTa Ee, oe ee ae 1297. Geneva ....___ eee 292 
Batavia 22a See 288 Hampshire ........... eee 148 
SBI HOCK. se eee 63 Kanevillé -____ ae — 124 
Blackberry = as 162 Plato _..2 ae ie ral 
Burlington ........... 72 Rutland eee 39 
QCampton,) ee eget 46 “St. Charles ae 453 
Drnde@. 22 eae 249 Sugar Grove 22 ae 53 
Higin |). cee 1138 asst Bete ince auras 
4638 

Officers 2 287 
1 22)'411 1): EMO 50 
Gram Total nce 4975 


Population of Kane County in 1860—30,000. 
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The Origin of the Ravines in the Prairies. 
By Amos Sawyer, M. D., Hillsboro, Illinois. 


In 1874 I sent this paper to the Academy of Science at 
oe Louis, where it was read and incorporated in the minutes. 

y purpose was to record my observations upon this subject, 
as I do not remember to have seen it mentioned in any of 
your transactions. To the present generation it may be of 
little interest, as they know; or, if curious, can be informed 
by those who have witnessed the change, how most of the 
ravines in the prairies originated. But a century hence, 
should the question be asked, it would prove to be a problem 
not easily or satisfactorily solved, unless there should be 
accessible some authentically recorded account of their origin. 
I, therefore, call your attention to the subject. 

The prairie situated one mile east of Hillsboro, Illinois, 
during the wet season could only be said to be an immense 
shallow lake, interspersed with islands; for the tough sod, 
together with the rank growth of grass, reeds and flags, of- 
fered a barrier to the rapid flow of the water during the spring 
and summer floods, as it had to filter through the roots of the 
grass or percolate the drifts of the broken and decaying vege- 
tation which always line the shores of the prairie lakes, to 
again encounter the surface of the tough native sod in its 
struggle to reach the fluids’ goal. Its progress necessarily 
was so slow that it did not attain sufficient velocity to cause 
a washing of the soil, but caused the water to spread over a 
large area of land, requiring weeks to discharge the same 
volume which now passes off in forty-eight hours. 

The ravine change was wrought in this way: After the 
1st of June until quite late in the summer, the prairies 
swarmed with green-head flies, and so fierce were their at- 
tacks and so poisonous their bite that after eight in the morn- 
ing all animals were driven to the woods or some friendly 
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smoke, built for their protection by their owners. Nor did 
they dare to return to their feeding ground until just before 
sunset, when they would emerge from their retreats and single 
file march through the long grass to the nearest pond for 
water and to their feeding ground; each neighbor’s cattle 
having their own path, pond and feeding ground. This con- 
stant passing to and fro from the pond killed the grass and 
broke up the sod in the path, and when this was on an incline 
and the spring rains came, the cow path being lower, the 
water poured down these cow-path channels and in time cut 
a ravine, which eventually cut a channel of size and import- 
ance, enough where it crossed a public highway, to require 
bridging. 

No doubt many of these water courses owe their origin to 
buffalo paths cut in the same way. 

In conclusion, I will say that I have watched quite a number 
of the cow-path streams from their inception to the present 
day—a period of over seventy years—and the size they have 
attained during this time would astonish anyone after becom- 
ing acquainted with their history. 


ISAAC HIBBARD 
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Isaac Hibbard _and Susan W. Re eaniEibnard= 
~~ Pioneers of Kendall | County, Illinois. 


~ By Avery N. \. Beebe. 


Among the sturdy pioneers that found their way to Illinois 
were Isaac Hibbard and his life companion, Susan Williams 
McLean. Isaac Hibbard was a .Connecticu born 
down where the wooden nutmegs and basswood hams grow, 
and where the Puritans would not allow their geese to hatch 


out eggs on Sunday. 


This Yankee was born in Woodstock, in the year 1813. Cir- 
cumstances compelled him to seek employment at an early 
age, and having been endowed with the zeal and ambition 
that creates activity, he soon caught the infection of ‘‘ West- 
ward, ho!’’ Susan Williams McLean was born at Cordonova, 
New_York, in the same year. Both of them being teachers, 
it was not unusual that they drifted together and in the year 
1839 they were married at Qherry Valley, New York. 


In the year 1843 they became teachers of public schools. 
Here they followed this vocation for about two years, and 
then came to Plano, Kendall County, Illinois. Here Mr. Hib- 
bard again pursued his calling as instructor, as he had by 
this time developed the knowledge of farming, and found it 
necessary to cultivate the soil in the farming season and 
apply himself to teaching in the winter season in this new 
country. The people soon found that Mr. Hibbard was a 
mathematician of a high order, and the late ex-Congressman 
Hon. Lewis Steward, from the Twelfth Illinois district, was 
often heard to remark that Igaac_ ‘twas the best 
equipped mathematician ever in this country. He had the 
tact and gift to explain such as few others possessed.”’ 

Mr. Hibbard withal was a natural philosopher and never 
grew tired of explaining. His illustrations were so plain and 
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simple that the most obtuse pupil could easily comprehend, 
and his exceedingly agreeable and winning ways made the 
students feel free to consult him. 

Isaac Hibbard was emphatically a self-made man in all that 
this term implies, esteemed and beloved by all who knew 
him. He was a very gifted conversationalist and delighted 
his auditors with his methods that proved so instructive. He 
was not ambitious to accumulate the broad acres of Illinois 
soil. Neither was wealth the apple of his eye, as he consid- 
ered other matters of far greater importance. 

In religious belief both Mr. Hibbard and his wife were of 
the Congregational faith, and they belonged to that denom- 
ination at Playo to the end of their days. Mr. Hibbard pre- 
ceded the passing of his beloved wife by a number of years, 
his death occurring in the year 1887. 


MRS. ISAAC HIBBARD 
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A letter from Andrew: Shuman 
to United States Senator 
James R. Doolittle. 


The following autograph letter was found among the Doo- 
little correspondence by the undersigned. As a bit of political 
history of the time to which it relates it is interesting. You 
may care to find a place for it in your Journal. 

Very truly, Duane Mowry. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October 20, 1915. 

Office Daily Evening J ournal, 50 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, August 13, 1862. 


Hon. J. R. Doolittle: 

Dear Sir—I am told that the crazy portion of the Repub- 
licans—The Tribune order of ‘‘patriots,’’ who talk much, but 
“wever fight—are doing their utmost to defeat your re- appoint- 
ment to the Senate, You being one of our kind of men, who 
can keep cool and exercise common sense even when the house 
is on fire, I volunteer the services of The Chicago Evening 
Journal in your behalf. We stand by our friends, and our 
riends are those who agree with us; or, rather, with whom 
we agree—as in your case during the late session of Congress. 
You will find in The Journal of tomorrow a short editorial 
in your support. Do not regard it as flattery. I mean what 
I say, and my judgment of you has been based entirely upon 
your course at the late session, pending important measures 
in reference to the . You did right. That Congress orig- 
inated enough of mischief to destroy any ordinary govern- 
ment. The one-idea fanatics would rather see our nation 
wrecked and shivered into atoms than see their hobby de- 
feated. They are as bad as the rebels—almost, and I cordially 
detest the whole crew. With assurances of the most friendly 

considerations, I am, Your friend, ANDREW SHUMAN, 
Editor Chicago Journal. 


The First Caucus in Ogle County. 
By Joseph C. Mason. 
Retghit Siewert 


When the State of _Linais was young and soon after the 
County of Ogle had been organized by being set off from the 
parent County of JoDaviess—that is to say, in the year 1838" 
—Henry_and Nancy Farwell and family of five children, the 
eldest 12 yearS of age, came West to make a new home. After 
a long overland journey in a ‘‘prairie schooner’’ from Che- 
mung County, New York, via Chicago—then the second city 
in size in northern [limois, Galena.being the first—they ar- 
rived at a cabin on a quarter section of prairie and timber 
land pre-empted a few months before at the government price 
of one dollar and a quarter an acre, and located five miles 
southeast of the brand new village of Florence, now Oregon. 


In the fall of the same year, the arrival having been in 
July, all of the Farwell family, except the mother and the 
youngest of the children, were experiencing the misery of 
chills and fever, or ague, as that troublesome malady of the 
‘‘Far West’’ was then commonly designated. Physicians 
treated it with the one known remedy, and each visit of the 
doctor meant a fresh supply of quinine, to be taken, not as 
now, in capsules, with the taste eliminated, but in the powder 
itself in the full strength of its bitterness. When a whole 
family was shaking under the affliction, the ‘‘moving picture”’ 
thus presented often brought complete discouragement; and 
Henry Farwell, thoroughly disheartened, proposed to his 
wife that the family return to New York. But Mrs. Farwell 
thought otherwise. She said: ‘‘We are here. Hivery month 
sees us better established. Let’s stay.’’? She followed this 
up by saying to the sons: ‘‘Your father wants to return to 
the East. I am opposed to that. I want to keep on where 
we are, now that we are here. Tonight we are going to vote 
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on the question of going or staying. I want you boys to vote 
with me.’’ 

The vote by the packed caucus was taken, the boys voting 
‘‘No’’ to the proposition to return to New York, and the Far- 
well family remained in Illinois. 

The above incident was related by the late John V. Farwell 
of Chicago, who, with his brothers—the late Henry Jackson 
Farwell and Charles B. Farwell—his father, Henry Farwell 
and his mother, Nancy Farwell, constituted the first caucus 


in Gale County. 
he Farwell farm is now the property of Colonel Frank 
O. Lowden, who ten years ago added it to the five thousand 


acres comprising Sinnissippi Farm, the home of Colonel 
and Mrs, Lowden and family. SS prs: 

The brick residence erected by Henry Farwell is well pre- 
served and is occupied as a farm residence. While a young 
man, Charles B. Farwell, afterwards United States Senator 
drove the oxen to puddle the clay, moulded the brick, cut the 
wood in the adjoining timber for burning the brick, and even 
helped lay the brick in the construction of the house which 
became the home of the Farwell family. 


EDITORIAL 
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UNVEIL SHAFT TO MEMORY OF ILLINOIS 
ABOLITIONIST. 


BENJAMI pITOR oF AntTI-Suavery Paper, Honorep 


at Loweuu, Inurvors—Descenpants ATTEND. 


In the quaint old village of Lowell, still isolated because 
no railroad touches its boundaries, on September 8, 1915, 
descendants of Benjamin Lundy, precursor and in a sense 
father of slavery abolitionists, gathered and assisted in the 
unveiling of a monument to his memory. 

It was in Lowell that Lundy in 1838, after the killing of 
the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, while resisting a mob which had 
attacked his abolitionist newspaper plant at At OTS, 
re-established an abolitionist paper which he had previously 
conducted at Greenville, Tennessee, with William Lloyd Gar- 


rison as his associate. There had been only five numbers of 
Genius’? issued when on August 22, 1839, the editor died. 


Lundy was born at Hardwick, New i ersey, January 4, 1789. 
In 1836, two years before joining his children in Illinois, 
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Lundy and the poet Whittier started an anti-slavery journal 
in Philadelphia. The plant later was burned by pro-slavery 
adhérents: The remains of Lundy rest in Clea ceme- 
tery, Putnam County, Illinois. 

Among those who took part in the program were Mys,Mae 


Parrett, of Normal, Illinois, and H. Wy Wierman, of Tonica, 
-fifinois, respectively great-granddaughter and great-grand- 


son of the famous abolitionist. The principal addresses were 
given by the Rev. ohn HL Evan. of Kankakee, and the Rev. 
Joseph H. Waterbury, of Waukegan, Hiinois. 


LINCOLN IN MANY LAW FIRMS. 


The sale of the Abraham Lincoln material in the library 
of John EK. Burton, of Milwaukee, was held at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York City,-October 25, 1915. George 2 Smith 
paid $240 and $115 for two defective leaves"ffom Lincoln’s 
sum book, written when he was a school boy. The first leaf 
is dated 1824. Lincoln was then 15 years of age and the 
family was living in the backwoods. The leaf contains exam- 
ples in long division and ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln’s Book’’ in his 
autograph. There are also four lines of verse in Lincoln’s 
handwriting. 


The other leaf contains examples in compound interest. 
These pages represent hard mental labor done at night after 
the daily toil’ As is well known, Lincoln had very little school- 
ing and did most of his studying at home. These leaves Mr. 
Smith had bought at the Nelson and Lambert dispersals and 
sold to Mr. Burton. Sonal Sareea tse .. 


Seven documents, covering practically the whole profes- 
sional life of Lincoln, all except two entirely in his hand- 
writing, and the various firm signatures in his autograph, 
brought a total of $605. These documents disclose legal asso- 
ciations which heretofore have escaped the attention of 
Lincoln’s biographers, namely, Deka Lincoln, Lagan &_ 
Lincoln, Harlan & Lincoln, Lincoln & Lamon, and Goodrich 
& Lincoln. ” Cocemenarn—— e 

SS a 
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A broadside of great rarity, Alton, April 9, 1840, announc- 
ing that ‘‘A. Lincoln, Esq., of Sangamon County, one of the 
Electoral Candidates, will address the People this Evening 
At Early Candlelighting, at the Old Court Room, Ritey’s 
Building,’’ was bought on order for $210. Another rare broad- 
side, Pu 1840, during the Harrison campaign, with 
Linco name three times on it as Elector from Sangamon 
County, brought $100. 

‘‘Abraham Lincoln, Late President of the United States, 
demonstrated to be the God of the Bible,’? Mem 


see, 1868, went to Mr. Smith for $52.50. Gabriel Weis “ah 
$48 for Isaac N. ife of Lincoln,’’ extra illustrated. 


Seer ve for a bond made by Lincoln 
in 1849 for Kdward D. Baker, who was killed at Ball’s Bluff 
in 1861. George D. Smith obtained for $42.50 Lincoln’s copy 
of ‘‘The Constitutional Text Book.’’ He also gave $90 for a 
check drawn on Jay Cooke & Co. by Wilkes Booth on Decem- 
ber 24, 1864. This was the second of the historic ‘‘Blood 


Money”’ checks signed by Booth while boarding at the home 
of Mrs. Mary Surratt in Washington and laying his plans for 
Lincoln’s assassination. 

The total for the session was $2,333.45. 


MEM ERECTED BY GOVERNOR 
BRADFORD CHAPTER,—DA. 
REVOLUTION, DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


TO SOLDIERS OF THE REVOLUTION. ‘BURIED IN 
VERMILION “a 


In the presence of a tremendous crowd, the memorial foun- 
tain, erected to the memory of the Revolutionary soldiers 
who are buried in Vermilion County, was unveiled about 
2:30 o’clock Friday afternoon, September 3, 1915, and the 
handsome bronze monument, atop the fountain, flashed out 
into the light of day for the first time. 

Many notables were in attendance, and the principal ad- 
dresses were delivered by W. R. Jewell, ‘‘Our_ Ancestors,’ ; 
James M. White, of the University of Illinois, ‘‘Art in Bronze _ 

eee anREEnenemenand anna 
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and Stone’’; Dr, Otto L, Schmidt, of Chicago, President of 

the Illinois State Historical, Society, ‘‘The Revolutionary. 

War in the West’; dedicatory address, Hon. Joseph G. 
annon. 

— Miss Lotte EK. Jones, chairman of the fountain committee, 

formally dedicated and presented the fountain to the gov- 

ernment; Adjutant General Frank S. Dickson, commanding 


the Illinois National Guard, making the response. 
The music for the occasion was furnished by the Soldiers’ 


Home Band and H. Y. Merce nor. 
To the memory of Wilham Adams, David Baird, Joseph 


Cochran, John Frazier, Jacob Gundy, James Huls, Daniel 
Harrington, Hugh King, Thomas Makemson and Thomas 
Morton, nolliers tn The War of tha RevainGaranat are buried 
in Vermilion County, the Governor Bradford Chapter, Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, erected the memorial foun- 
tain, which stands in front of the Federal building, and which 
was unveiled. 

The design was by Daniel Chester French, foremost Amer- 
ican sculptor, and is an exceptionally beautiful one. The base 
of the fountain and surrounding floor is of Vermont granite, 
while the statue of the Continental soldier is of bronze. 

The fountain was unveiled by nine children, who are lineal 
descendants of the men of ’76 who sleep their last sleep in 
that county. The children included Sara Swaim and Jean 
Almy, of Harvey, the great-great-granddaughters of David 
Baird; Robert Moreland, of Indiana, a descendant of Dayid 
Baird of the same generation; Barbara Mann and Katherine 
Janet Yeomans, descendants of Hugh King; Josephine Camp- 
bell, of Collison, the great-great-granddaughter of Thomas 
Makemson; Grace Katherine Young, of Bismarck; Marjorie 
Gunn and Francis Christman, great-great-granddaughters 
and great-great-grandson of Jacob Gundy. | 

It was after 5:00 o’clock before the last of the extended and 
beautiful program attending the dedication of the memorial 
fountain at the Federal building was finished and the nine 


little boys and girls pulled the silken ribbon that released the 
national colors and disclosed the bronze soldier. A great 
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cheer went up and all heads were uncovered as the flag flut- 
tered gracefully backward, and the soul-stirring strains of 
the national song, ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ came from the 
Soldiers’ Home Band. It was a great ending of a great after- 
noon, and all present were much pleased at the successful 
termination of this great undertaking of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Mr. Cannon, in his talk, said that in the days of the Revo- 
lutionary soldiers there was nothing thought of save the de- 
sire for a free and independent nation. In those days the 
political parties had not been formed. They were not needed 
then, and at any other times where there is likely to be a crisis 
there is no need of parties. The present period through 
which the American people are passing, because of the great 
Wuropean war, are times when there are no Republicans, no 
Democrats, no~ other political parties, but a mericans 

anding behind our President. This has always been so in 
times of trouble and will continue so long as the republic 
endures. 


Mr. Cannon was in excellent voice, and his personal ap- 
pearance on the platform gave the lie to the reports that have 
been afloat that his health is not what it should be. His voice 
was steady, and for copious notes which he frequently con- 
sulted, there was no need of his eye glasses. 

The entire program was in fit keeping with the day. In 
addition to the other talks, and the music by the Soldiers’ 
Home Band under the leadership of David Wedd, there was a 
beautiful solo by Harry Yeazel Mercer. Mr. Mercer’s well 
trained voice rang clear and strong, and his enunciation of 
the patriotic words of ‘‘Hail Columbia’’ was an inspiration 
to the spirit of the day. Mr. Mercer is a favorite among Dan- 
ville’s music loving people. 


Mrs. Hocan Presipep. 
dere oa logan, rerene of Governor Bradford Chapter, 
presided and in a few well chosen words introduced the speak- 
ers. The invocation was delivered by Rev. George Howk 
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Simonson. The ritualistic services were in charge of Mrs. 
James A. Meeks, chaplain of the D. A. R. 


Mrs. W. E. Fithian, vice regent, gave the introductory talk. 
She spoke briefly of the movement that has brought about the 
erection of the beautiful statue. 

Mrs. George T. Page, state regent, was unable to be present. 
gio wit to Lave Talked on the subject of ‘‘The Daughters of 
the American Revolution.’’ 


Mr. JeEweuu TAuKs. 


W. R. Jewell, well known newspaper man and former post- 
master, spoke for some time on the subject of ‘‘Our Ances- 
tors.’’ He said that the monument;meant much to the rising 
generation. As the names on the monument are read by the: 
boys and girls, they will naturally ask something about it and 
about the men whose names they read. They will then 
be told the story of the Revolution; how a handful of Conti- 
nentals won their freedom from seuss. They will be told 
the history of their country and they will learn to appreciate 
all that freedom and patriotism stands for. 


Dr, Otto L. Schmidt, of Chicago, President of the Illinois — 
State Historical Society, told the story of the Revolutionary 
War in the West. He is an interesting speaker and was well 
received by the large audience. 


4 


ProcrRAM. 


Presiding Officer—Mrs. Daniel Hogan, Regent Governor 
_Bradford-Chapter. 
panied by the Soldiers’ Home Band. ™~  ~— 
Invocation—Rev. George Howk Si 
Ritual—Mrs. . Meeks, Chaplain. 
Greetings—Mrs. W. E. Fithian, Vice Regent. 
‘‘Grand American Fan sain (Tics Te tix)—-Soldiens? 
Home Band. 
‘“‘Our Ancesters”’—Mr. W. R. Jewell. 
im j ze an ne’’—James M. White, Supervising 
Architect, representing the University of Illinois. 
PR enestntncnin eee ee 
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‘The Revolutionary Warin the West’’—Dr. Otto L. 
Schmidt, Chicago, President Illinois State Historical Society 
Solo, ‘‘Hail @eumbia’ ercer, accompanied by the 

Soldiers’ Home ; noe aera 
Address—Hon. J. G. Cannon. 
Dedication™and Presentation of Statue—Miss Lotte H. 
ones. ChaummanPountain Committee. Pires ocereeb Gan 
esponse—General Frank S. Dickson, Adjutant General, 
Sizcerotilinois.60° "=. a aa 
“Unveiling of Statue—Descendants: Sara Swaim, Grace 
Katherine Young, Jgseph Campbell, Katherine Janet Yeo- 
mans, Francis Christman, Marjorie Gunn, Robert Moreland, 
Barbara Mann, J ean Aimy. 
“The Star Spangled Banner’’—Soldiers’ Home Band. 
Benediction—Rev. W. H. Webster. 
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FRANCIS MARION as 


Francis Marion Scott was a pioneer of Sangamon County, 
His father, Dallas Scott, came from Cumberland County, 
Kentucky, in’ the fall of" 1817, and pre-empted land now in 
Carteret ownship, which was then wild and unimproved, 
not a furrow having been turned upon it. Most of this land 
is still in possession of heirs of F. M. Scott. ‘‘Uncle Frank,’’ 
as he was familiarly known among his acquaintances, was 
born April 26, 1835. His father died when he was 6 years 
old. He was the youngest of eight children. His education 
was obtained in the public schools of Sangamon County. He 
was an extensive reader and took a lively interest in politics. 
His first vote for a presidential candidate was cast for James 
Buchanan. Mr. Scott was a staunch supporter of the Demo- 
cratic He believed in the men and measures of his 
party and was ready to defend them by argument as well as 
vote. 

The cause of education found in him a firm friend. He be- 
lieved in higher education for youth, gave liberally to the 
support of public enterprises and aided materially in the 
promotion of home industries. 

He was a successful farmer. He bought out the heirs to 
his father’s estate and added to it year after year. He 
retired from his farm to Pleasant Plains about fifteen years 
prior to his death. MMe MoS cs, 


He was married in 1858 to_ Mary L. Brockman, a native of 
as County. Hines. His wife died in 1883, and his oldest 
aughter, Cynthia A., assumed the responsibility of caring 
for a ee children, and was still living with her 
meee at the time of his death, July 2, 1913. 
Scott was a member of the Pre j 
DRE Gntonded earnestly for his faith and was a strong 
Bible student. He was formerly an active Master Mason, 
but was demitted by his own request some years ago. 
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He was buried in Pleasant Plains cemetery, where rests his 
wife and two children, who died before the wife, and his 
father and mother. 

Of the seven living children, two are doctors, two are teach- 
ers and three are farmers. 

Mr. Scott had passed the age of 78 years. He spent his 
life in Sangamon County and witnessed the changes wrought 
in nearly four score years. His sterling qualities com- 
manded the respect of all. 
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SKETCH OF A PIONEER WOMAN. 


Mrs. ExizaBpetH Virpen Fancuer, River Forest. 
PIA LOL LOLA TL ALE AR, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Virden Fancher passed, on September 30, 
1915, from her earthly home to that ‘‘house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ 

She was born in Edwards County, linois, in 1833. In her 
early womanhood her parents were pioneers in Jowa. Here 
she met Nelson Fancher, to whom she was married in 1854. 
Their home became a center of hospitality and cheer. No 
appeal for help or entertainment was ever made in vain to 
these generous spirits, who were loved and honored for their 
uprightness and public spirit. 

They were closely identified with the founding and growth 
of Npaleroo, oa where their nine children were born, eight 
of whom survive the parents. Here they resided many years, 
removing later to Mount Vernon, Iowa, for the sake of edu- 
cational opportunities in ( Cornell College. In 1895 they came 
to Chicago, where the family circle was first broken by the 
death of Mr. Fancher in November, 1900. For the past seven 
years the family home has been in River Forest, Illinois. 

Mrs. Fancher, although in her eighty-second year, was 
young in spirit. She loved life and all that gave it beauty 
and color. Age could lay no touch upon a heart so full of 
sweet enthusiasm, of cheerful optimism, of love for humanity. 

She was gifted with a sunny, courageous personality, with 
insight and judgment, with wide sympathies and high ideals, 
which endeared her to all with whom she came in contact. 
Her life was broadened by travel and her interest in current 
events was unfailing. 

Her ancestors, of Huguenot extraction, aided in every 
struggle for freedom and ihertp in this country and passed 
the torch on to her. 
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She loved humanity and justice. In her more vigorous 
years she was an active worker in the church, in the temper- 
ance cause, and was one of the earliest advocates of woman 
suffrage. She watched the advance of this movement during 
the last decade with eager interest and sympathy and re- 
joiced that her cherished dream of years was soon to be a 
reality. 


She loved nature in all its varied phases and found joy in 
every living thing. She possessed decided artistic ability, 
spending much time in painting, even up to the very day be- 
fore her illness became serious. 

For many years she was a member of the Llingi e 
Historical Society, and her memory was stored with recollec- 
tions of historical events. Her father fought in the War of 
1812, and her mother, as a little girl, was one of those who 
strewed flowers before Washingtonas he crossed the bridge 
at Trenton. 

She had a natural talent for story-telling and descriptions 
of old-time events, and in her last years contributed several 
notable articles on pioneer experiences to the No 


Northwestern 
Christian Advocate, various Sunday School publications and 
other periodicals. 


From early girlhood she was a member of the Methodist. 
Church, and in her all the graces of Christian faith were 
sweetly blended. 7 ; 

Her funeral services were conducted by her pastor, Bey, 

ward Schutz, at her late residence, 295 Ashland, River 
Eorest, on Saturday afternoon, October 2, 1915, at 3:00 
o’clock. Poa 

The interment at Mount Vernon, Iowa, on Sunday after- 
noon was preceded Sia service at the home, of Professor. 

> at which Dr. Joseph Dobson and Dr. Keeler, 
amma 


Hugh Beyd 
pastor of the Methodist Church, officiated. 


Here in her old home, surrounded by her family and. the 
old-time friends and neighbors who loved Mrs, Fancher so 
dearly, she was tenderly laid to rest beside her husband and 


her oldest daughter, Mrs. Mary Williams. 
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She is survived by her son Charles, of Spokane, Washing 
ton; her daughters, Mrs. Caro Rowe, Hermiston, Oregon; 
Mrs. Eva Wishard, Bérkeley, California; Mrs. Grace Bouf- 
fleur, Mrs. Lenore Preston, i Ts. Winifred Donly and Misses 

dith and Jean Fancher, of River Forest; and by fourteen 
standchildfen, five great-grandchildren, and her brother, 
Lhomas Virden, of Whitewater, Colorado. 

Mrs. Fancher was a rare type of womanhood. She pos- 
sessed the splendid, vigorous, wholesome qualities of heart 
and mind characteristic of our early pioneers. 

The memory of her life so well lived is a solace and bene- 
diction to those who mourn her loss, and the influence of her 
noble, lovable personality will endure. 

In connection with the foregoing sketch of Mrs. Fancher, 
it may be of interest to add a few incidents relating to her 
parents, who were pioneers in_Illinois and Iowa also. 

Her father, William Virden, was born in Wilmington, Dela-. 
ware, and was left an orphan at an early age. He later went 
to Kentucky, and while living there enlisted in the War of— 
1812. After an honorable discharge he returned to Ken- 
tucky, Where he was married to Miss Martha Williamson, a 
native of New Jersey, whose parents had removed to Ken- 
tucky in her early girlhood. 

Six of their twelve children were born here, and in 1825 
they removed to Wayne County, Illinois, where they lived for 
twenty-five years on a farm of 160 acres bought from a Mr. 
Yerby Land. In 1851 they went to Iowa_and took up gov- 
ernment land in Blackhawk County. 

In her written recollections of those early days, Mrs. 
Fancher speaks of her childhood home, as follows: errs: 

My father’s house was a two-story double log house, with 
a twelve-foot porch between the rooms, which made a nice, 
cool place to sit and read or sew in. 

The big kitchen was an ell, and large enough to cook and 
eat in, and for a loom to be set up in one end. 

The house was chinked and daubed with mortar and lime, 
with brick chimneys. The shingles were home made with a 
broad axe and shaving knife, and it was the largest and best 
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house in the neighborhood, and once sheltered over night the 
best and greatest pone the United States_ever had—the 
immortal Abr 

I do not now remember fis: the occasion was that brought 
him into our neighborhood to speak one night; but father was 
there, and invited him home to stay over night, and they sat 
up until after midnight talking about the Black Hawk War 
and the War of 1812, father having served in the latter and 
Mr. Lincoln in the former. As they were both Whigs and 
Abolitionists;t think politics were discussed as well. 

My parents were radically opposed to slavery and said it 
was the curse of the times. > a 

I was then between five and six years old, and I remember 
thinking of Lincoln: Why, he is a larger man than my old- 
est brother, John, as they sat together at breakfast. I also 
remember a remark my sister, Martha, made after he was 
gone, that she thought he was not a very handsome man; but 
mother rebuked her and said, ‘‘Handsome is as handsome 
does.’’ My father’s house was a branch of the underground 
railroad, and many a poor runaway slave tout a night’s 
lodging, with supper and ,breakfast, at our home, and often 
clothes and sometimes money, and helped on to the next sta- 
tion, and finally on to Canada’s freedom. 

But these Abolitionists had to take every precaution in 
helping these poor slaves from one place to the next, for there 
were plenty of men ready and watching to catch them and 
return them to their masters for the reward offered by the 
slave holders. 


These slaves would hide away in thickets in the day time 
and at night forage in the cornfields for roasting ears, and 
travel by the light of the stars. 

I remember once my brother was in the woods on horseback, 
looking for one of our cows, when he came suddenly on a 
crouching negro in a tangle of brush. The negro was almost 
frightened out of his wits, thinking he was a slave catcher, 
and began to beg my brother piteously not to take him back 
to his master. He had an old gun and a little bundle of 
clothes he was carrying. My brother said: ‘‘Give me that 
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gun and get up behind me, and I will take care of you.”’ 
The slave saw he was a friend and did as he was told. Next 
morning as he departed after a good breakfast, his last words 
were, ‘‘God bless the good mother.’’ We heard he got safely 
to Canada. 

At another time a slave came to the house about dark to 
beg something to eat. He was given shelter and food, and 
my father promised to drive him next day to a free negro 
settlement about ten miles from us, from where he could get 
on to some other underground station. The next morning, 
after a good breakfast, they were off. Mother threw an old 
quilt into the wagon, saying: If you meet any one throw this 
over him. 

My father was a leader in both religious and political af- 
fairs in our neighborhood, a staunch Whig and a strong tem- 
perance man. On the question of slavery, he was bold in his 
speech and predicted a bloody war between the North and 
South, and the freeing of the slaves. His prophecy came true 
five years after his death and two of the three brave sons who 
enlisted gave up their lives in that cruel war for freedom. 

Mrs. Fancher loved to recall the tales told by her own 
mother to her children as they sat around the old fireplace 
winter evenings. How her father would drive sixty miles 
down to the Bay and bring home a load of oysters for the 
winter’s use and how in the Reyolutionary War the Britigh 
soldiers came to her grandfather’s house to take all his silver 
money and valuables one day, which he had already buried 
in the garden before their arrival. After searching the house 
and enraged at not finding it, they went into his garden and 
ran their spears down into the ground in many places, but 
not striking any of the iron boxes containing her grand- 
father’s valuables, they gave up the search, going away dis- 
appointed. 
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Oddities in Early Illinois Laws 


PREPARED FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
Historica Society, 1916. 


By JosnpH J. THompson, Chicago. 


By ‘‘oddities’’ as used in the subject of this paper, is meant 
the unusual, the striking. And the odd laws to which reference 
is made are such as would arrest one’s attention and cause 
more or less surprise that such laws were enacted at the time 
and under the circumstances. 


In organized society, legislation is, however, the essence of 
history. To understand the history of a period, one must 
know its laws, and if one be thoroughly conversant with the 
laws of a nation or state, he has taken the most important 
step toward the mastery of its history. 


Naturally, this paper deals chiefly with written laws since 
to follow the varying decisions of courts haphazardly con- 
stituted as they were in the very early days would give more 
or less importance to individual notions. There were some 
customs and rulings, however, amongst the very earliest peo- 
ples, even including the Indians, which seem to have had 
sufficient vogue to virtually become laws. 


INDIAN CUSTOMS. 


It was the custom amongst many tribes of Indians, appar- 
ently for the purpose of stimulating energy and activity, to 
dedicate little male papooses to one or the other of two colors; 
either black or white, and as the little Indians grew up, they 
were counted amongst the number of their corresponding 
color and co-operated with them in all games and contests. 
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Another odd custom is found in the form of punishment 
meted out to false or supposedly false consorts. Upon the 
testimony of an Indian brave that his squaw was false to him, 
such derelict was punished by having her nose cut off. 


FRENCH CUSTOMS. 


Due to the fact, perhaps, that money was a very scarce 
article amongst the French in early Illinois, it was quite 
common to adjudge payment in kind; that is, if one member 
of the community borrowed a horse from another and through 
some misfortune, such as an Indian attack, the horse were 
killed or stolen, upon action brought, the court would decree 
the return of another horse without attempting too nicely to 
balance values. 

Many instances are found in the French times where a party 
plaintiff in a demand was given the growing crops of the de- 
fendant out of which to make his demand. It was also per- 
missible, it seems, to adjudge the services of a defendant in 
payment of a claim against him. 


ODD LAWS AND USAGES DURING THE VIRGINIA PERIOD. 


The declaration of principles and many of the laws under 
the Virginia regime were odd in the sense that they were sur- 
prisingly advanced. These and the public and private com- 
munications and instructions to George Rogers Clark and 
John Todd by the Assembly of Virginia and Governors Pat- 
rick Henry and Thomas Jefferson were models of governmen- 
tal solicitude. ~ 

The declaration of principles adopted by the representa- 
tives of the ‘‘Good People of Virginia’’ on June 12, 1776, 
prior to the Declaration of Independence asserted: 


. “That all men are by nature equally free and inde- 
pendent. 

That they have certain rights; viz, the right to the en- 
joyment of life and liberty with the means of acquiring 
and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining hap- 
piness and safety, of which they can not by any compact, 
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upon entering into a state of society, deprive or divest 
their posterity. 

That all power is vested in and derived from the people. 

That magistrates are the people’s trustees and serv- 
ants and at all times amenable to the people. 

That that form of government is best which is capable 
of producing the greatest degree of happiness and safety 
and is most effectually secured against the danger of 
mal-administration. 

That elections should be free and that all men having 
sufficient evidence of permanent common interest with and 
attachment to the community have the right of suffrage. 

That no one can be taxed or deprived of his property 
for public uses without his consent or that of his repre- 
sentatives elected by him, nor bounden by any law to 
which he shall not, in like manner, have assented for the 
publie good. 

That all power of suspending laws by any authority 
without the consent of the representatives of the people 
is injurious and ought not to be exercised. 

That in all criminal prosecutions, the accused has the 
right to demand the cause and nature of his accusation, 
to be confronted with the accusers and witnesses, to call 
for evidence in his favor, to a speedy trial by an im- 
partial jury of his vicinage without whose unanimous 
consent he cannot be found guilty. 

That no man can be compelled to give evidence against 
himself or deprived of his liberty except by the law of the 
land or the judgment of his peers. 

Excessive bail ought not to be required nor excessive 
fines imposed nor cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 

That general warrants are grievous and oppressive and 
ought not to be granted. 

That trial by jury is preferable to any other and ought 
to be held sacredly. 

That the freedom of the press is one of the great bul- 
warks of liberty and can never be restrained but by des- 
potic governments. 
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That the blessings of liberty can be preserved to any 
people only by a firm adherence to justice, moderation, 
temperance, frugality and virtue and by frei recur- 
rence to fundamental principles. 

That religion or the duty which we owe to our Creator 
and the manner of discharging it can be directed only by 
reason and conviction, not by force or violence, and there- 
fore, all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
religion according to the dictates of conscience, and that 
it is the mutual duty of all to practice Christian forbear- 
ance, love and charity towards each other’’. 


More Democratic THAN THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


Contrasting this declaration of rights with the ordinance of 
1787, it is found much more democratic. The ordinance of 
1787 has been highly and justly praised, but as Moses, in his 
‘‘Tllinois, Historical and Statistical’’, has pointed out: 


‘‘Tt appears that some of the most important declara- 
tions of rights contained in these early constitutions and 
since re-enacted, were not included in the ordinance; 
namely, the liberty of the press, the right of free speech, 
the right of petition, the freedom of elections, the right 
to bear arms and the prohibition of ex-post-facto laws.’’ 


POPULAR RIGHTS. 


As early as 1778, the Assembly of Virginia adopted a com- 
plete election code by which most of the local officers and 
officers of the commonwealth were to be elected. Under the 
ordinance of 1787, no officer was to be elected during-the first 
grade of territorial government and none but members of the 
Legislature during the second grade. The qualifications for 
voting even for members of the Legislature were exacting, 
including heavy property qualifications, which reduced the 
electorate to a small class. 


Further evidence of the democracy of the Virginia regime is 
furnished by acts of the assembly of that colony. On Decem- 
ber 5, 1785, an act was passed declaring that none shall be con- 
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demned without trial and that justice shall not be sold or de- 
ferred, and on December 6, 1785, an act was passed with an 
elaborate preamble declaring that all men are free to profess 
and maintain any religious belief, that such rights shall not 
be the cause of any disability and are the ‘‘natural rights of 
mankind.’’ 


WITCHCRAFT. 


Strange as it may seem, and in contrast with the enlightened 
policy of Virginia, amongst the first public acts of the govern- 
ment under the Virginia colony administered by John Todd 
as lieutenant of the County of Illinois created by the General 
Assembly, was a prosecution and execution for witch-craft. 
A doting old negro was adjudged guilty of sorcery and witch- 
craft and was shot by order of Lieutenant Todd. 


PURE FOOD. 


It is only in recent years that national and state govern- 
ments have awakened to the necessity of inspection and super- 
vision of foods, but as early as November 27, 1786, and before 
the Illinois country had any other government than that of 
Virginia, an act was passed by the Virginia Assembly which 
forbade a butcher to sell the flesh of any animal dying other- 
wise than by slaughter and forbidding a baker, brewer, dis- 
tiller or other person from selling unwholesome bread or 
drink. The punishment for violation of any provision of the 
law was, for the first offense, amercement; for the second of- 
fense, by the pillory; for the third, fine and imprisonment, and 
for each subsequent offense, the person convicted was ad- 
judged to hard labor for six months in the public works. 


THE TERRITORIAL PERIOD. 


While democracy and broad humanity were the cardinal 
principles of the Virgina regime, precision and efficiency were 
marked characteristics of the administration of the North- 
west Territory. 
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Whatever other criticisms may be visited upon the Gover- 
nor, General Arthur St. Clair, lawyers must agree that he and 
the court appointed by the President, and constituted by the 
ordinance of 1787 the legislative power of the Territory, 
proved highly capable as law-makers. 

What is known as the ‘‘ Maxwell Code’’ was an admirable 
body of laws and to this day forms the basis of our statutes. 
Good lawyers will concede that many of the laws enacted by 
this early law-making body were distinctly superior to any 
that have been passed by any succeeding body exercising leg- 
islative functions over Illinois territory. 

There were, however, numerous acts or provisions in acts 
in those early days that provoke a smile or occasion surprise. 


ATTORNEYS. 


As of interest to lawyers, it is somewhat surprising that as 
far back as 1792, an act was passed regulating the practice 
of law which, on comparison, would, I think, be considered a 
far better law than that of the present day. 

We must smile at an act of August 1, 1792, which limited 
the employment of counsel to two on one side of a case and 
provided that when there are no more than two attorneys prac- 
ticing at any bar, a client will not be permitted to hire more 
than one of them. 

Present day lawyers will rejoice that an act of August 1, 
1792, is not now in force. It contained this interesting pro- 
vision relative to attorneys’ fees: 

‘‘Mor a pleading fee when counsel is employed: on an 
issue in law or fact joined in the supreme court, two dol- 
lars; for all other causes in the supreme court and for all 
causes in the court of common pleas and court of general 
quarter sessions of the peace where an issue in fact or 
law is joined, one hundred and fifty cents; and for all 
other causes in the common pleas and court of quarter 
sessions as a retaining fee one dollar; in criminal 
causes where one or more defendants are tried by jury at 
the same time or where a cause is determined by an issue 
at law a pleading fee for the counsel in the supreme court 
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(but to one counsel only) two dollars; and when no trial 
is had by jury nor the cause determined by an issue in 
law, one dollar and an half; and in the court of general 
quarter sessions of the peace the fees shall be the same 
as is allowed in the court of common pleas.’’ 


By 1798 it was thought advisable to amend the laws relat- 
ing to attorneys’ fees and on May Ist of that year, an act was 
passed, section seven of which reads as follows: 


‘Sec. 7. Attorneys’ fees in common pleas and quarter 
sessions.—Retaining fee one dollar; pleading fee where 
issue or demurrer one dollar and fifty cents; term fee 
fifty cents; the attorney general’s deputy in the court of 
common pleas or quarter sessions one-half the fees by law 
allowed the attorney general in the general court for 
similar services.”’ 


An act of October 1, 1795, prescribed the oath which an 
attorney or counsellor at law was required to take and which, 
no doubt, some people would think quite salutary now. It was 
as follows: ‘‘You shall behave yourself in the office of coun- 
sellor at law (or attorney as the case may be) while within 
this court according to the best of your learning and with all 
fidelity as well to the court as to the client. You shall use no 
falsehood nor delay any person’s cause for lucre or malice 
(so help you God).’’ 


CANALS. 


Preferring to direct attention to the peculiarities in the laws 
in somewhat of an alphabetical order, rather than chronologi- 
eally, we come upon an interesting act of the Indiana Legis- 
lative body; that is, Governor Harrison and the territorial 
judges with reference to a canal. By an act passed August 
24, 1805, the ‘‘Indiana Canal. Company’’ was incorporated. 
This was the parent canal act and concerned a canal at the 
falls of the Ohio. It was most interesting in the personnel of 
the board of directors appointed by the Legislature, many of 
whom have come down to us as prominent historical figures. 
This first canal board consisted of George Rogers Clark, John 
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Brown, Jonathan Dayton, Aaron Burr, Benjamin Havey, 
Davis Floyd, Josias Stevens, William Croghan, John Gwath- 
mey, John Harrison, Martin C. Clark and Samuel C. Vance. 


In following the canal legislation through the territorial 
period, it is interesting to note that the incorporation of the 
‘‘Little Wabash Navigation Company,’’ on December 24, 1817, 
was the first act creating a corporation by a distinctly Illinois 
lawmaking body, the Territorial Legislature of Illinois. 


This first distinctly Illinois Corporation Act contains some 
features that are sometimes talked of in these days; for in- 
stance, the property of the canal, although a private concern, 
was to be exempt from taxation perpetually. That provision 
would be illegal under our present Constitution. The com- 
pany was empowered to collect tolls, and a distinguishing fea- 
ture of the act was that the canal was to become the property 
of the State at the end of thirty years. A similar provision 
with reference to State ownership was included in the act of 
January 9, 1817, incorporating the ‘‘Illinois Navigation Com- 
pany’’, giving Henry Bechtel and his associates the right to 
cut a canal and build locks from the Mississippi to the Ohio 
River near the town of America, in Johnson County. 


CORPORATIONS. 


The first general incorporation act to which the Illinois 
country was ever subject was passed May 1, 1798, by Governor 
St. Clair and the territorial judges of the Northwest Territory. 


The general provisions of this law did not differ materially 
from general incorporation acts of the present day, but it con- 
tained this significant limitation: ‘‘Provided always that the 
clear yearly value or income of the messuages, houses, lands 
and tenements, annuities or other hereditaments and real es- 
tate of the said corporations respectively and the interest on 
money by them lent shall not exceed the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars.’ 


Quite frequently, the question of limitation upon corpora- 
tion holdings is spoken of at the present time. 
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CRIMINAL LAW. 


In the first year after the organization of the Northwest 
Territory, 1788, by an act adopted September 6th of that year, 
quite a complete criminal code was adopted. It dealt with 
the usual crimes, but the notable features in connection there- 
with were the punishments provided. Treason and murder 
were the only crimes punishable by death in this first law 
though arson, horse stealing and bigamy were made punish- 
able by death in later laws. For arson, the convicted person 
might be whipped not exceeding thirty-nine stripes, pilloried 
for two hours, confined in jail three years, made to forfeit all 
his estate and if a death resulted from the burning, the con- 
vict should be put to death. For robbery or burglary with 
theft, thirty-nine lashes, a fine of treble the value, one-third 
of the fine to go to the territory and two-thirds to the party 
injured. For robbery or burglary with abuse and violence, 
the same punishment as burglary with theft and in addition, 
forfeiture of all property and confinement in prison for not 
to exceed four years. Robbery or burglary with homicide was 
punishable by death and all persons aiding or abetting were 
deemed to be principals. For obstructing authority, one might 
be fined and whipped not to exceed thirty-nine lashes. For 
larceny, one might be adjudged to return double the value of 
the goods stolen or to receive thirty-one lashes. For forgery, 
a fine of double the loss caused and not to exceed three hours 
in the pillory. For disobedience on the part of servants or 
children, imprisonment was provided; for striking a master 
or parent, not to exceed ten lashes. For drunkenness, a fine 
of one dollar was payable and the person convicted might be 
required to sit in the stocks for one hour. 

As early as 1790, gambling of every species for money or 
property was forbidden under severe penalties and all 
gambling contracts were declared void. 

Under an act of January 5, 1795, for the trial and punish- 
ment of larceny under $1.50, upon conviction, the accused 
might be publicly whipped upon his bare back not exceeding 
fifteen lashes or fined not to exceed three dollars, thus ap- 
parently fixing a whipping value of twenty cents per lash. 
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On December 19, 1799, an act was passed to punish arson 
by death. 

On August 24, 1805, under the authority of the Territory of 
Indiana, a stringent law was passed to prevent horse stealing. 
For the first offense, the thief might be required to pay the 
owner the value of the horse stolen, to receive two hundred 
stripes and be committed to jail until the value of the horse 
was paid. On a second conviction, the offender should suffer 
death. 

By the same law, hog stealing was made punishable by a 
fine of not less than fifty dollars nor more than one hundred 
dollars, and the thief might be given not to exceed thirty-nine 
lashes on his bare back. This same act provided a fine for 
swearing. 

By an act of October 26, 1808, the law was further amended 
making horse stealing punishable by death and making the 
receiver equally guilty with the thief and also punishable by 
death. 

The governor and judges as legislators for the Territory 
of Indiana, dipped into the proposition of conclusive pre- 
sumptions when, on December 5th of that year, they passed 
an act to prevent altering and defacing marks and brands 
and the mis-branding of horses,-cattle and hogs. It provided 
a penalty for mis-branding equal to the value of the animal 
misbranded, ‘‘one dollar and forty lashes on the bare back 
well laid on’’, and for a second offense, the same fine and 
‘to stand in the pillory two hours and be branded in the left 
hand with a red hot iron with the letter ‘‘T’’ (meaning 
SANIEL?? ) 

It provided further that any person bringing to ‘market or 
to ship ‘‘any hog, shoat or pig without ears, he or she so 
offending shall be adjudged a hog stealer’’. 

The first Territorial act to impose any duty upon counties 
was that of August 1, 1792, which required each county to 
build and maintain a soust house, a jail, a pillory, whipping 
post and stocks. 

The whipping post, pillory and stocks were institutions of 
the law to which this State was subject from their institution 
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in 1788 to 1832. This character of punishment was justified 
on the ground that there were no penitentiaries in which to 
confine criminals and there was still a sharp division of senti- 
ment as to which, confinement or whipping, was the better 
mode of punishment, in 1829, when the movement for a peni- 
tentiary, led by the rough old backwoodsman, John Reynolds, 
afterwards governor, was launched. 


DIVORCE. 


The first divorce law was passed by the governor and judges 
of the Northwest Territory July 15, 1795. It contained but 
three causes of absolute divorce; namely, (1) former wife or 
husband living at the time of marriage; (2) incompetency 
(3) adultery, and but one cause of divorce from bed and board, 
namely, extreme cruelty. Tracing divorce legislation through 
the territorial changes, it is found that the Legislatures, de- 
spite the fact that general laws existed, reserved to themselves 
the right to grant divorces outright. An amusing divorce act 
appears in the Session Laws of 1818. On January 6th of that 
year, an act was passed granting a divorce to Elizabeth J. 
Spingy. The act recites in the preamble that James Spingy, 
her husband, is unfaithful and it has been represented to this 
Legislature that said Elizabeth must be considerably injured 
if she cannot obtain a divorce sooner than in the ordinary way 
and enacts that the bands of matrimony are hereby dissolved. 


ELECTIONS. 


About the only elections with which the people were con- 
cerned in territorial days were those of representatives in the 
General Assembly after the Territory attained to the second 
grade of territorial government. The greater territory got 
to that stage in 1799 and a compehensive election law was 
passed which reflects credit upon the framers; but it contained 
a striking provision with reference to the manner of voting. 
It provided that the elector should approach the bar in the 
election rooms and addressing the judges in an audible voice 
so as to be heard by the judges and poll keepers, mention by 
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name the person or persons he desired to vote for, and the poll 
keepers shall enter his vote accordingly. This was the viva 
voce vote. 


A few years later, an act was passed providing that all 
voting should be by written ballot, but on December 8, 1813, 
the Legislature of Illinois, ‘‘to prevent fraud and imposition’’, 
passed an act abolishing voting by ballot and making only vot- 
ing viva voce legal. 


Following the election laws a little further, we find that at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution of 1818, a law was 
in force requiring all voting to be by ballot, but that, in 1821, 
the ballot law was again repealed and a provision made that 
the voting should be viva voce. In 1823, an act was passed 
providing for voting by written or printed ballot. In 1834, 
voting by written or printed ballots was abolished, but in 1839, 
a new act was passed providing again for a written ballot. 

The Constitution of 1848 provided for a written or printed 
ballot and ever since we have voted in that way. 


FERRIES. 


It is quite amusing to hit upon the small polities that some- 
times influence public action. By an act of January 9, 1816, 
of the Illinois Territorial Legislature for regulating ferries, 
free ferriage was granted preachers of the Gospel but by an 
act of December 17th of the very next year, the provision for 
free ferriage for preachers of the Gospel was expressly re- 
pealed. 
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FISHERIES, 


There were some special favors in these days also. By an 
act of December 29, 1817, William Morrison, of Randolph 
County, a familiar name in early Illinois history, was author- 
ized to erect a dam three feet high, on the falls of the Kas- 
kaskia River, opposite the mouth of the Nine Mile Creek, for 
the purpose of catching fish. As noted farther on, Mr. Morri- — 
son also secured a bridge franchise. Numerous ferries and 
several toll bridges were established in the same manner. 
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JURY SERVICE. 


A change in the significance of words, perhaps, deprives 
the ladies of an argument that women were formerly qualified 
to serve on juries. An act of March 3, 1810, established the 
grand jury and provided that the sheriff should summon 
twenty-four ‘‘house keepers’’ for grand jury service, and an 
act of December 25, 1812, provided that any ‘‘house keeper’’ 
was qualified to serve on any jury whatsoever. 

In later laws, the term has been changed to ‘‘householder’’. 


KASKASKIA, 


The Territorial Legislature of Indiana, sitting at Vin- 
cennes, on December 16, 1807, passed an act having an historic 
interest. The act provided for the appointment of Michael 
Jones, Robert Robertson, George Fisher, John Edgar and 
William Morrison, as commissioners and the first board of 
trustees of the town of Kaskaskia. They were authorized to 
appoint a clerk, an assessor and collector and empowered to 
levy a tax not exceeding two per centum on the value of lots 
for surveying the town, paying the expense of the officers and 
cleaning and keeping the streets in repair. Subsequent boards 
were to be elected by the residents. All owners of lots in Kas- 
kaskia resident therein were qualified to vote for trustees. 
Nothing appears in this act or in the ordinance of 1787 to pre- 
vent women from voting provided they were residents and 
owners of lots in Kaskaskia. 


LEGISLATURES. 


Under each territorial government, acts were passed fixing 
the compensation of legislators and it is a matter of consid- 
erable interest that by the act of the very first legislature of 
the greater territory, passed December 19, 1799, the compensa- 
tion of members was fixed at three dollars per day for attend- 
ance and mileage at the rate of three dollars for every fifteen 
miles, ‘‘at the commencement and end of every session’’. No 
subsequent act contains that qualification. A difference of 
opinion has long existed as to whether legislators are entitled 
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to their traveling expenses for necessary trips to and from the 
seat of government during the session or only at the beginning 
and end thereof. The omission of the restriction in all acts 
since that of 1791, and in the three constitutions would seem to 
indicate the intention to allow traveling expenses at other 
times besides the beginning and end of the session, but the 
Supreme Court has, within the year, held otherwise. 

In comparison with our present formidable appropriations, 
the appropriation acts of early Legislatures are real curiosi- 
ties. The first one, that of 1799, and indeed, all of the Terri- 
torial appropriation acts, indicate the most rigid economy and 
provoke a smile at their comparative insignificance. 


LICENSES. 


It was quite common in early days to regulate the sale of 
any or all kinds of merchandise as well as liquor. The legis- 
lation of the greater territory on that subject included mer- 
chandise and liquors under the same acts. The territory of 
Illinois imposed a general license for the sale of merchandise 
of fifteen dollars a year. 


LIQUOR. 


In all the early acts authorizing the licensing of tavern-keep- 
ers, fair dealing and proper treatment of the customers were 
the principal aims. There was plainly no prejudice against 
the selling of liquor, but a determined intent that the public 
should be well treated. 

To that end, the tavern-keeper was obliged to furnish good 
eating and sleeping accommodations and to refrain from over- 
charging. The judges or others empowered to grant licenses 
were authorized to fix a scale of prices for board, lodging and 
drinks which must be rigidly adhered to under severe penal- 
ties. 


MARRIAGES. 


The first law regulating marriages, to which the Illinois 
country was subject, required no formal license, except as an 
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alternative to publication, but simply an application to any of 
the judges of the General Court or of a County Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, or to a minister of any religious society or congre- 
gation, or to the society of Quakers; but it was provided that 
‘‘previously to persons being joined in marriage * * * 
the intention of the parties shall be made known, by publishing 
the same for the space of fifteen days at the least, either by 
the same being publicly and openly declared three several Sun- 
days, holidays or other days of public worship, in the meeting 
in the towns where the parties respectively belong, or by pub- 
lication in writing, under the hand and seal of one of the 
judges before mentioned or a justice of the peace within the 
county, to be affixed in some public place in the town wherein 
the parties respectively dwell, or a license shall be obtained 
of the governor, under his hand and seal, authorizing the 
marriage of the parties without publication, as is in this law 
before required’’. 

The law in relation to marriage was modified by the Terri- 
tory of Indiana in 1806, to provide that licenses might be is- 
sued by the clerks of the court of common pleas instead of the 
governor, and by an act of September 17, 1807, of the Indiana 
Legislature, the provisions of the act of 1788 with regard to 
the publication of banns, was re-enacted. 

By an act of November 4, 1803, adopted by the governor and 
judges of Indiana Territory, forcible and stolen marriages 
were forbidden and bigamy was declared a felony and made 
punishable by death. 


MILLS AND MILLERS. 


By an act of December 2, 1799, the milling business was 
quite minutely regulated. The act fixed the toll for grinding 
and bolting wheat and rye into flour at one-tenth part; for like 
service with respect to corn, oats, barley and buckwheat, one- 
seventh part; if the grain be only ground and not bolted, one- 
eighth part. For grinding malt and chopping rye, one- 
twentieth part. 

The proprietor of a horse mill was entitled to less toll than 
that of a water or wind mill. Penalties were imposed for tak- 
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ing excessive tolls and the miller was made accountable for 
all grain received and required to provide correct measures 
whereby to ascertain the toll, which must be compared with 
government standards. 

By act of August 24, 1805, the writ of ad quod damnum was 
introduced into our jurisprudence. Such writ might issue 
from the court of common pleas for the purpose of impaneling 
a jury to view mill sites and assess damages. 

The Legislature of Illinois in 1817 by an act of December 
17, reduced somewhat the amount of toll which the miller 
might take for his services. 

PRISONS. 

By an act adopted in 1792, the sheriff and other officers were 
made responsible for the safe keeping of prisoners. If a 
prisoner escaped, the officer was severely punished, and if he 
were imprisoned for debt, the officer could be held liable for 
the debt. 

It is interesting to know that there has been on foot for 
several years past, a movement to have a stringent liability 
provision inserted in the statutes of the several States relating 
to mob law, riots and unlawful assemblies, and it is of still 
further interest to find that the Legislature of the greater ter- 
ritory, by an act of December 19, 1799, repealed the liability 
provisions of the early law above referred to, expressly upon 
the ground that escapes were consummated by collusion in 
order that the officers might be held responsible. 

An act passed by the Territory of Indiana on September 
17, 1807, and another by the Territory of Illinois on July 22, 
1809, are genuine curiosities, as regulating the manner of hold- 
ing prisoners in confinement, out of doors. The one pro- 
vided for fixing a boundary, (200 yards at the highest), be- 
yond which prisoners were not allowed to pass. It is pre- 
sumable that when the prisoners were numerous, it was easier 
for them to escape, and consequently the act of 1809 pro- 
vided that guards might be hired to keep them within the 
bounds, or if none could be found willing to engage for the 
purpose, power was given to impress guards. 

All of this was before we began building prison strongholds. 
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PRIVILEGES. 


Privilege from arrest was quite extended in the early days. 
By an act of the Indiana Territory of September 17, 1807, 
virtually all persons performing any public duty were exempt 
from arrest during the performance of such duty. No person 
could be arrested while doing military duty or while going to 
or returning from parade. None could be arrested on Sunday 
or in any place of religious worship or in either House of the 
Legislature during its sitting, or in any court during the sit- 
ting thereof, nor on the Fourth of July. These exemptions 
did not, however, extend to charges of treason and felony. 


REVENUE. 


It is quite popular nowadays to advocate the levy of a tax 
upon bachelors, but it is by no means new. As early as June 
19, 1795, the governor and judges of the Northwest Territory 
included a tax of $1.00 per head on single men, and such a tax 
was imposed throughout the territorial period. 

The governor and judges of the Illinois Territory by an act 
of July 20, 1809, fixed a license of $15.00 per annum for the 
sale of merchandise, and the Territorial Legislature of Illinois 
by an act of December 22, 1814, levied a tax of $40.00 annually 
on billiard tables. 

By an act of January 9, 1816, the tax on billiard tables was 
raised from $40.00 to $150.00; $100.00 to go to the Territorial 
treasury and $50.00 to the County treasury. 

It became the settled policy of the several territories to levy 
a tax on Dunkards and Quakers as a consideration for their 
being released from military duty, and a similar provision as 
to all persons having scruples against military duty still exists 
in the constitution of 1870. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES. 


As early as Aug. 1, 1792, the inhabitants of the various lo- 
calities were required to work upon the roads and keep them 
in good condition. The road laws of 1792 and 1799 were very 
comprehensive Acts. 
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By an Act of the Illinois Territorial Legislature of Jan. 6, 
1818, Mr. William Morrison, of whom we have before spoken, 
was granted power to build a floating bridge over the Kas- 
kaskia River, in the County of Washington, at his own ex- 
pense, and he was empowered to et as toll the same rates 
as ferries, for seven years. 

It was further provided that ‘‘no one shall build a bridge 
within three miles thereof.’’ This was the first Toll Bridge 
Act. 


SERVANTS. 


The first of the ‘‘Black Laws’? which played such an im- 
portant part in the history of this State and which were in 
reality devices for the evasion of the provisions against 
slavery contained in the ordinance of 1787 was passed by the 
territory of Indiana, September 22, 1803. It was several 
times amended and enacted into the laws of the territory of 
Illinois. It was against these laws that Lovejoy and the other 
anti-slavery men railed and these laws were the culminating 
influence upon slavery in Illinois. 


TRESPASS, | 


Our forefathers were direct if anything. In many cases 
instead of putting an aggrieved person to the trouble of bring- 
ing several suits or prosecutions, relief was afforded in a 
single proceeding; as, for instance, the Act of August 15, 1795, 
to prevent trespassing by cutting of timber, provided that any 
one convicted of such trespass should pay to the owner for 
black walnut trees, white wood, wild cherry or blue ash cut 
down, $8.00, and for any other kind of a tree, $3.00. 


VAGRANCY. 


For several years past, there has been a great deal of agi- 
tation concerning the manner of jailing delinquents, thus 
depriving their families of their support, and it is suggested 
that such persons be obliged to work and their earnings, or 
part thereof, be available for the support of their families. 
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The Indiana Territory accomplished this purpose nearly one 
hundred and ten years ago. By an Act of September 14, 1807, 
concerning vagrants, it was provided that ‘‘every person sus- 
pected of getting his livelihood by gaming, every able-bodied 
person found loitering and wandering about, having no visible 
property and who doth not betake himself to labor or some 
honest calling; all persons who quit their habitation and leave 
their wives and children, without suitable means of subsist- 
ence, and all other idle, vagrant and dissolute persons ram- 
bling about without any visible means of subsistence, shall be 
deemed and considered vagrants.’’ 

The Act further provided for arrest of all such and upon 
conviction that such as are adult, shall be hired out by the 
sheriff and their earnings paid to their families, if they are 
in need of them, and if not, to the discharge of their debts. 

It further provided that if no one would hire them, such 
vagrant should receive not to exceed thirty-nine lashes. Adults 
might be discharged by giving bond conditioned upon their 
going to work and keeping at it. If the vagrant be a minor, 
he shall be bound out until of age. 

These are a few of the striking laws selected from the great 
body of our Territorial legislation. It is not intended to indi- 
cate that the odd laws ended with the organization of the State. 
As a matter of fact, there were some very striking Acts 
adopted by the State Legislature; such, for instance, as the 
Act of February 14, 1823, making drastic regulations concern- 
ing the sale by peddlers of wooden clocks, which no doubt 
resulted from numerous frauds committed by peddlers in the 
pioneer community. Or such as the Act of January 17, 1825, 
which prohibited Justices of the Peace from receiving payment 
upon any claim or demand placed in their hands for collection, 
passed, no doubt, as a result of numerous failures of J. P.’s 
to turn over their collections. 

All these Acts illustrate the statement made early in this 
paper, that law is the essence of the activities of the commun- 
ity. It arises from what is being done in the community and 
is the final record of the community mind. It is, therefore, the 
most reliable historical criteria. 
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The Pacification of the Indians of Illinois After 
the War of 1812. 


By Lizzizr M. Brown. 


When the second war with Great Britain was brought to a 
close by the Treaty of Ghent, the most pressing problem on 
the northwestern frontier was the re-establishment of friendly 
relations with the Indians, the majority of whom had fought 
against the United States in the war. Included among the 
hostile Indians were most of the tribes occupying or claiming 
land in what is now the State of Illinois. A brief survey of 
these tribes is necessary for an understanding of the develop- 
ments. 


Because of the roaming habits of the Indians, a definite 
statement regarding their places of habitation is impossible. 
Jedidiah Morse, after his tour in 1820 among the Indians in 
the Northwest, wrote: ‘‘It is difficult to ascertain the definite 
boundaries of the different Indian tribes, living within a few 
miles of each other. The Indians themselves give vague and 
unsatisfactory accounts of their own boundaries, and so do 
some intelligent traders; who have been from twenty to thirty 
years trading with them’’.? Nevertheless they usually choose 
districts where they built and maintained villages for some 
time, leaving them each fall for the winter’s hunt and*return- 
ing to them in the spring with the furs which they had not 
sold. Some idea, then, as to the largest dwelling places of 
the Indians residing in Illinois during this period may be 
given., 


1 Part of a manuscript thesis on “Indian Affairs in Illinois from 1815 to 1820” 
prepared under the direction of Professor Solon J. Buck and submitted to the faculty 
of the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota in May, 1915, in partial fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. 

2 Report to the Secretary of War, appendix, 48. 

3 Quaife, Chicago and the Old Northwest, 304. 
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The Sacs and Foxes were tribes intimately related and 
closely connected with each other. In 1804 they ceded to the 
United States the land in Illinois which they claimed west of 
the Fox and Illinois rivers with the provision that they should 
have the privileges of hunting and living upon this land.® 
That they took advantage of this privilege is certain,® but the 
exact location of the villages of the separate or combined 
tribes is doubtful. William H. Crawford, Secretary of War, 
reporting to the Senate March 14, 1816, located the villages 
of the Sacs two miles up the Rock River and those of the Foxes 
on the Mississippi River in Missouri Territory below Prairie 
du Chien.* Major Morrell Marston, commanding at Fort 
Armstrong, Illinois, substantiates this and says, that in 1820 
the Sacs and Foxes lived at each other’s villages.8 During the 
same year Schooleraft found them both living at Rock Island.® 
It is evident that they did not live apart for any length of time 
but mingled with each other a great deal, and that their most 
important villages were near the junction of the Rock and 
Mississippi Rivers. 


The other tribes living in Illinois may be more distinctly 
separated, although their territories cannot be sharply divided. 
The Pottawatomies claimed land on the Illinois River which 
was included in the cession of the Sacs and Foxes in 1804,?° 
and the official list of tribes as reported to the Senate ! shows 
that the Illinois River was their usual place of residence, as 
does also their treaty of peace with the United States in 
181512. Many of these Indians lived near Chicago,'? however, 
and when asked the extent of their territory they answered, 
‘‘We live on a large tract of country west of Detroit, extending 


4 Hodge, ed. Handbook of American Indians, pt. 1: 472. : : 

5 Treaty between the United States and the Sac and Fox Indians, American State 
Papers, Indian Affairs, 1:693. This treaty was ratified January 25, 1805, Statutes at 
L id 284. . . . . . 

vere tine to Rufus Eaton, September 18, 1814, Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
11 :3381. 
7 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 2:76. : obe 
8 Morse, Report, appendix, 122; Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississisppi, 
2147. 
; 9 Narrative of An Hapedition, 176. Beckwith says the same but is not independent 
of Schoolcraft. The Illinois and Indiana Indians, 15 

10 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, 2:10. 

12 [id 2. 

12 gi ee , 

13 Indian Census, 1819, Wisconsin Historical Collections, 20 :50. 
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to the Mississippi.’’"* Their weaker neighbors to the south 
were the Kaskaskias, including the old Mitchigamia, Cahokia, 
Tamaroi, and Kaskaskia tribes and representing all that re- 
mained of the tribes formerly called the Illinois except the 
Peorias."" By a treaty between the United States and these 
Indians on August 138, 1803, the Kaskaskias, unable to occupy 
the extensive territory which they had claimed up to that time, 
relinquished their rights to all except three hundred and fifty 
acres near the town of Kaskaskia and another tract of twelve 
hundred and eighty aeres.'® The latter tract was never located 
and they continued to dwell near the old town of Kaskaskia," 
The Peorias did not join the others of the Illinois nation in 
the cession of 1803, but remained along the Illinois River until 
the year 1818, when they united with the Kaskaskias in giving 
up the greater part of their territory.'’ 

A large portion of central Illinois was claimed by the Kick- 
apoos. It was reported to the government that they had 
villages ‘‘on the heads of the Kaskaskia River.’’!® Warden 
says that they ‘‘inhabit the country on the west side of the 
Wabash River above Tippecanoe, and the head rivers of the 
Illinois.’”?° His work was published in 1819 and this state- 
ment does not in any way confliet with the previous one. In 
addition to this, the cessions of land made by the Kieckapoos 
at Edwardsville, Illinois, on July 30, 1819, show that their 
claims extended over much of central Illinois.24 The Pian- 
kashaws also claimed land near the Wabash.*? This they 
wished to sell to the United States and they declared their 
intentions of doing so while they were attending the treaties 
of Portage des Sioux. No mention has been found of any 
villages belonging to them during this period.** Although the 
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Winnebagoes lived mostly in what is now the State of Wiscon- 
sin, they too had villages on the Rock River.” 

As compared with the southern Indians, these tribes were 
small in number. The exact number of each cannot be given, 
but an estimate was made by the Seeretary of War in Septem- 
ber, 1815. This gives the number of warriors and the total 
number of souls as follows: Sacs, 800 warriors, 3200 souls; 
Foxes, 300 warriors, 1200 souls; Pottawatomies, 1200 warriors, 
4800 souls; Kaskaskias, 15 warriors, 60 souls; Kickapoos, 400 
warriors, 1600 souls; Winnebagoes (including those above 
Prairie du Chien), 600 warriors, 2400 souls.*° 

When the British and Americans ceased hostilities, efforts 
were made to secure peace with the Indians. After a long 
period of negotiation on the subject, during which the British 
were very desirous of maintaining the Indian country south 
of the Great Lakes as a buffer state between the two countries, 
an agreement was made which was embodied in the ninth ar. 
ticle of the Treaty of Ghent.2" This provided yee both na 
tions should put an end to hostilities with all of the tribes 
with whom they were not at peace at the time the treaty was 
raitfied. Furthermore, they should restore to the Indians all 
the rights which they had enjoyed before the war as soon as 
the tribes agreed to desist from hostilities.27 Preparations for 
carrying this out were soon under way. The treaty of Ghent 
was ratified eames 18, 1815,?8 and by Mareh 11, 1815, eom 
missioners wer , appointed to conclude treaties of peace with 
the Indians on ie Mississippi and its waters who were at war 
with the United States.2° Those commissioned were William 
Clark, governor of Missouri Territory, and superintendent of 
Indian affairs for the Mississippi region;*® Ninian Mdwards, 
governor of Illinois Territory, and ex officio superintendent 
for that territory ;** and Auguste Chouteau, an Indian trader 
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noted for his success in dealing with the Indians.*? On May 
11, they met at St. Louis and sent out men with invitations 
to the friendly and warring tribes to meet with them on July 
6, at Portage des Sioux, a small place a few miles above the 
confluence of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers.** In most 
cases white men were sent with the message, although Indians 
were hired to go to the most hostile tribes. The difficulty in 
procuring persons for these missions caused some delay, as 
did also the fact that some of the Indians were not to be found 
at their usual dwelling places.** Arrangements were made 
for presents with which to conciliate the Indians and the War 
Department advised that those who had maintained friend- 
ship with the United States should be treated with as well as 
those who had taken part in the war.*> The presents which 
were bought for this purpose included a variety of goods, 
such as blankets, cloths, handkerchiefs, flints, powder, rifles, 
tobacco, pipes, silver ornaments, paints, wampum, and flags.°® 
Although the commissioners realized that many of the Indians 
were still hostile, they hoped for and made great efforts to 
bring about sveedy negotiations.** 


Not all of the Indians of the Northwest, however, were 
hostile to the United States.8§ As early as July 22, 1814— 
before the Treaty of Ghent—some of the Wyandots, Dela- 
wares, Shawanees, and Senecas, with a portion of the Miami, 
Hel River, Wea, and a small number of the Pottawatomies and 
Kickapoo tribes made peace and promised to aid the United 
States, while others who had not been hostile promised to 
continue their previous fidelity.*® It is doubtful if any of 
these Indians lived in Illinois but their intercourse with those 
farther west makes it impossible to entirely disregard their 
activities. Soon after the Treaty of Ghent, provision was 
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made for treating with the Indians in the State of Ohio and 
the territories of Michigan and Indiana.*? Many of these had 
participated in the Treaty of 1814,*! but complications arose 
and the government wished to quiet all doubt and fears in the 
minds of the Indians regarding the supposed advantageous 
position of the British.*? 


That there was need on the part of the Americans of influ- 
encing the Indians and stimulating friendly relations with 
them was evident. The posts occupied during the war had 
been officially given up to the respective countries,** but owing 
to the lack of buildings for the British troops, those which 
occupied Mackinaw were permitted to remain and formal 
possession of the fort was not taken by the Americans until 
July 18.44 Until that time the Indians believed that the Brit- 
ish were still victorious in this region.*® In addition to this, 
until the first of July,*® the Americans held Malden, a fort on 
the Canadian shore not far from Detroit, established by the 
British soon after they were compelled to evacuate Detroit 
in accordance with Jay’s treaty.47 The Indians did not under- 
stand this but the trouble expected by the Americans when 
Malden was surrendered and Mackinaw occupied was not as 
great as anticipated.*8 More was experienced in other ways. 


When invited to meet with the commissioners, the Indians 
in general did not show a readiness to go to Portage des 
Sioux.t® Besides the misunderstanding regarding the end of 
the war, the Indians were influenced by the British. The 
commissioners charged those trading in the United States with 
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inciting the Indians.*° Thomas Forsyth, an Indian agent in 
Illinois, said he had been informed that the British in Canada 
had sent a letter to different tribes in the Northwest which 
was interpreted to the Indians as saying that the Americans 
were setting a trap for them and would come out and destroy 
them as they were going to the places of negotiations.*t One 
thing is certain. The British endeavored to continue their 
friendly relations with the Indians of the United States and 
invited them regularly to Drummonds Island across from the 
American agency at Mackinaw,°? and to Malden across from 
Detroit where numerous presents were distributed to them.** 
Whatever may have been the cause the Kickapoos sent only 
one chief to the council,** although there is reason to believe 
that they were not opposed to peace earlier in the spring.®® 
The Sacs and Foxes of the Rock River were strongly opposed 
to peace during the greater part of the year,°® and continued 
committing murders and atrocities on the west side of the 
Mississippi River after they had been informed of the Treaty 
of Ghent.57 The persons sent from their tribes to the treaty 
were insignificant, and so unable to undertake negotiations.®® 
The Winnebagoes sent neither representatives nor excuses.°® 
The Pottawatomies, however, were favorably impressed and 
some of them living in Illinois went to Portage des Sioux and 
asserted their claims to land on the Illinois River.*° 


The same spirit was shown at Spring Wells near Detroit, 
where commissioners expected to meet the Indians of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan on August 25.° Some of these Indians 
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had promised before to be friendly to the United States but a 
sufficient delegation for making a treaty at Spring Wells did 
not appear.*? The British arranged for a council with the 
Indians at Amherstburg to meet at the same time for the 
purpose of explaining the articles of the Treaty of Ghent 
and the majority of the Indians went to the council on the 
Canadian side. ** Although the actions of the British may 
have been intended for the best, the failure of the Indians 
to make immediate peace at Spring Wells could not have en- 
couraged the unfriendly ones of the Mississippi to hasten 
peace with the United States. Nevertheless, the British were 
probably not entirely responsible for the failure of the In- 
dians to appear. Duncan McArthur wrote May 15, 1815, to 
the Secretary of War that the Indians wanted to continue the 
war to prevent Michigan, Indiana and [Illinois from being 
settled and surveyed.** Thomas Forsyth, writing to the com- 
missioners at Portage des Sioux, partially excused the tardi- 
ness of the Indians on the grounds that sufficient time was 
not given to them to travel from their respective homes to 
Portage des Sioux.®* From all appearances, however, these 
were not the only important factors with the majority of the 
Indians; the British influence was evidently more effective. 


At last conditions became more favorable. It was early 
realized that a display of military force was necessary at 
Portage des Sioux,®°® and Colonel Miller was stationed near 
with a small force.** Later word was given that General 
Jackson, noted for his dominance over hostile Indians else- 
where, would proceed to St. Louis.°8 This may have had 
some effect in inducing the most tardy Indians to negotiate.®° 
Nevertheless, the negotiators were able only slowly to bring 
the Indians to terms of peace. The treaties with the different 
tribes were substantially the same. They provided that all 
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acts of hostility should be forgiven, that peace should be 
maintained and that the friendly relations existing before 
the war should be re-established. Provision was also made 
for giving up all prisoners of war. Besides this, most of the 
tribes placed themselves under the protection of the United 
States and many of them reaffirmed their previous treaties. 
The first treaties were made on July 18, when the Pottawat- 
omies residing on the Illinois River and also the Piankashaws 
came into friendly relations with the United States.7° Other 
tribes along the Mississippi soon followed,” but the remaining 
Illinois tribes were still unwilling to be peaceful. By Sep- 
tember 2, however, the Kickapoos were induced to sign a 
treaty,” and on the eighth of the same month the negotiations 
at Spring Wells were completed.™* Soon separate treaties 
were made with the Sacs and Foxes. On September 13, the 
Sacs residing on the Missouri River reaffirmed their policy of 
peace, as they had not fought against the United States. These 
Indians had separated from the other Sacs and exerted no 
influence over them. The Foxes followed on September 14,” 
and other important Mississippi tribes fell into line.** The 
Winnebagoes were unable to do anything as their chiefs were 
at Mackinaw." The Sacs of the Rock River did not begin 
to desire peace until late in the year,’’ and their treaty was 
not concluded until May 13, 1816.7 When this was accom- 
plished the largest and most powerful tribes in Illinois had 
made promises of peace with the United States.®° It had 
taken a great deal of persuasion and much time but friendly 
relationships had been established after a long period of war. 
"70 Amertoan State Papers, Indian Affairs, 2 :2, 3. 
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Lincoln at Galesburg—A Sketch Written on the 
One Hundred and Seventh Anniversary 
of the Birthday of Abraham Lincoln 


By Jossery F’. Evans. 


The autumn of 1858 was a period of intense political excite- 
ment throughout the State of Illinois. It was the chosen field 
of honor where Lincoln and Douglas, the great knights errant 
of debate on slavery, fought the last of many contests for 
mastery. 

The immediate prize for victory was the election of a sen- 
ator to succeed Stephen A. Douglas in the United States 
Senate, whose second term was about to expire; the ultimate 
reward was to be the result of the then coming national 
struggle for the eontrol of the Federal Government. 

The Republican State Convention of Illinois, had met at 
Springfield in June of that year and nominated Abraham 
Lincoln as their candidate for the United States Senate, the 
Democratic party having chosen Douglas to succeed himself. 
The issue was plain. 


Senator Douglas, Chairman of the Committee on Territories 
in the United States Senate, had effected the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, which opened the territories of the 
Northwest, which had previously been dedicated to freedom, 
to the introduction of negro slaves to compete with free labor, 
while the territories were yet in a state of pupilage. 

The discussion of the Douglas doctrine, then known as 
‘«Squatter Sovereignty,’’ was the chief issue in the campaign, 
and had assumed the form of joint debates, which were being 
held in various parts of the State, beginning at Ottawa, and 
full accounts of which had been published in the Chicago and 
other papers. 
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The debate was to be held at Galesburg, on Saturday, 
October 7th. Being in that vicinity, I arrived early and had 
the good fortune of seeing and hearing these two great orators 
on that notable occasion. The wooden sidewalks of the city 
were already lined with people, and carriages and wagons, 
filled with men, women, and children, were driving about the 
streets in search of hitching places. On the outskirts of the 
town were many teams, and tents of farmers, who had come 
with their families and camped on the evening previous. 

Galesburg was then a young city of several thousand popu- 
lation. It was a seat of learning, having two colleges, Knox 
and Lombard, and railroad connections in four directions, to 
Chicago, Peoria, Burlington and Quincy. It was a handsome 
place in the midst of a rich farming community, and origin- 
ally founded by Doctor Gale, the head of a New England 
Colony. 

The community about Galesburg was strongly Republican 
in politics, and was represented in Congress by the wonderful 
abolition orator, Owen Lovejoy. 

It was whispered in those days that Galesburg was an 
underground railroad station for runaway slaves escaping 
from the border states to Canada, following the North Star 
in search of freedom. There is no doubt that on that day 
Mr. Lincoln felt he was among his personal as well as his 
political friends. 

The debate took place on the campus of Knox College, where 
HKugene Field, author of ‘‘Little Boy Blue,’’ was once a stu- 
dent. A temporary platform for the speakers had been 
erected against the east wall of the main college building, 
in front of which there was standing room for thousands of 
people. 

It was a beautiful autumn day, the fields were brown, the 
corn was in the shock, and yellow pumpkins, still clinging 
to their withered vines, dotted the fields, waiting to be gath- 
ered into barns and sheds. 


Being a student elsewhere, I made the acquaintance that 
morning of some of the local students, and learned from them 
some of the things I wished to know, that Senator Douglas 
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had arrived and was quartered at ‘‘The Bonny House,’”’ then 
the leading hotel, and was holding a reception in the parlor. 
I went to see him and shook hands with him and listened to 
his conversation for several minutes. I had never been in the 
immediate presence of a distinguished man before, although 
I had heard Governor Henry A. Wise and Sherrard Clemens, 
of Virginia, both great orators, speak at Morgantown. 

The Senator was dressed in elegant attire, he had a pleas- 
ing manner, classic features, a fine head and shoulders, and 
altogether I was completely captured by his commanding 
appearance. As the ladies were presented to him, he had a 
happy way of receiving them, almost embracing them, which 
not only pleased them, but their parents and husbands as well. 

Learning that Mr. Lincoln was about to arrive, I hurried 
to the depot to get a glimpse of him. As he stepped from 
the train in a long light colored duster, a high hat and hand 
bag, he was taken in hand by Mr. Sanderson, a lumber mer- 
chant, and driven in a plain open one-horse buggy to the 
latter’s residence in the northern part of the city, and nothing 
more was seen of him until he appeared on the platform about 
one o’clock. 

I managed to get standing room near the speakers’ rostrum, 
and heard very distinctly every word uttered by both speakers 
during the entire debate, which lasted three hours. On the 
platform, which was a few feet above the heads of the audi- 
ence, were a number of prominent people of both parties, 
among them Norman B. Judd, a member of the Chicago Bar, 
who was later honored by being the first person nominated to 
office by President Lincoln after the selection of his cabinet. 
He was appointed Minister to Prussia. 

Senator Douglas, whose appearance was loudly greeted, 
made the opening speech. Before commencing, he was bowing 
and smiling to the audience in answer to their cheers. Lincoln, 
whose appearance stirred great enthusiasm, had taken his 
seat. The band played, and there was some delay and ex- 
change of courtesies. I noticed that the Senator held a small 
round box in his hand, which evidently contained lozenges. 
From it he took one and then handed the box to Mr. Lincoln. 
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He then addressed himself to his speech for an hour in fine 
voice and manner, the subject being one with which he was 
very familiar, comprising in great part what had already been 
published of his speeches. 

At times I was completely carried away with his masterful 
and fascinating manner. The platform was boarded at the 
sides, disguising the shortness of his stature and he appeared 
to great advantage, and the rising inflections and cadence of 
his voice probably impressed me more than the weight of his 
argument. 

Although a youngster, I was well-grounded in my political 
convictions, having heard my father read to the family after 
the evening meal was over, night after night, the wonderful 
story of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ and of the wrongs of slavery, 
while my mother, sewing and listening, would smile, or tears 
would course down her rosy cheeks, as the story varied. 

When Mr. Lincoln rose to reply, I was seized with a sudden 
feeling of alarm, lest he should be unable to fulfill the expecta- 
tions of the vast audience before him that he would demolish 
the sophistries of his splendid antagonist. For the moment, 
Lincoln seemed to be too ungainly and awkward for such a 
grand and impressive occasion. 

His opening sentences, however, were well expressed in 
simple language, his voice clear, his manner deliberate, and 
his words distinct. He did not fuss with his handkerchief, 
or hesitate, or reach for the water pitcher, or waste amoment’s 
time, but simply talked right along for an hour and a half, 
without effort or display, and without manuscript or notes. 
His gray eyes became earnest and brilliant. He was a new 
man. 

The first half hour of his reply was devoted to an exposure 
of a political fraud perpetrated on the people of the State of 
Illinois and upon himself by the publication in obscure papers 
of a set of abolition resolutions passed by a mythical conven- 
tion, alleged to have been held in Springfield, a convention 
which never had any existence, but at which it was claimed 


that Mr. Lincoln was present and had knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings. 
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He slowly unfolded the nature of the conspiracy, showing 
the alterations that had been made from time to time in the 
alleged resolutions to suit the local complexion in different 
sections of the State. He then openly charged Judge Douglas, 
as he called him, Congressman Harris, and the editor of the 
State Register, with deliberate falsehood and denounced their 
acts as a rank offense against the people on the part of these 
three persons, who call themselves honorable men. In that 
connection, Mr. Lincoln told the story of the ‘‘Hels’’ and the 
‘*Cuttle Fish,’’ which caused prolonged laughter, and from 
that moment fixed his hold upon the audience. 

He then passed to the graver questions involved, touching 
the spread of slavery, quoting the impressive words of Jeffer- 
son, the founder and teacher of the Democratic party, who 
had freed his slaves and his memorable words that he 
‘‘trembled for his country when he remembered that God was 
just.’’ He charged Judge Douglas with indifference as to the 
moral aspects of the slavery question, and declared that in his 
entire public career Douglas had emphasized nothing dis- 
tinctive on the subject except that ‘‘he did not care whether 
slavery was voted up or voted down’’ in the territories. 

Lincoln’s closing remarks were in high thought, he had 
reached the conscience of his listeners. 

Senator Douglas, who had a half hour in which to rejoin, 
failed to hold the audience which gradually broke away and 
scattered. He labored under great mental excitement, lost 
his temper and became violent, his grand manner was gone. 
He shook his fist in wrath as he walked the platform. A white 
foam gathered upon his lips, giving him a look of ferocity. 
He closed within his allotted half hour, a confused and discon- 
certed man. Mr. Lincoln had drawn the attention of the 
Senator to the false publication. Mr. Douglas replied that he 
would look into the matter upon his return to Springfield, 
probably after election day. 

The revised editions of the printed debates give an imper- 
fect idea of their effect upon the audience, as a speech which 
required an hour and a half in delivery cannot be compressed 
into five or ten minutes’ reading. The flavor, spirit and humor 
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has vanished, and the skill of the orator to hold his audience 
does not appear on the printed page. A political speaker, 
who would undertake to hold the attention of an audience in 
the west fifty years ago by use of pure logic and reasoning 
would soon be deserted. His arguments must be interspersed 
with less weighty matter. 

A great deal has been written and said about Lincoln’s 
speech at Freeport, as the one on which the political fortunes 
of both Lincoln and Douglas turned, and there is little doubt 
that on that day, by his searching interrogatories propounded 
to Douglas, Lincoln broke, as on the wheel of fate, all the 
chances of the Senator to secure for himself the nomination 
in the coming national convention, the support of the Southern 
states; nor can it be doubted that of all the varied speeches 
of Lincoln in that campaign, the one which produced the 
ereatest effect upon the audience was delivered at Galesburg. 

At the State election, which followed, Mr. Lincoln received 
the popular vote of the State by a majority of more than five 
thousand, but on joint ballot in the legislature, Douglas had 
a majority of eight votes, which elected him to the Senate 
for the third time. 

And two years later, on March 4th, 1861, Lincoln was in- 
augurated President of the United States, at a time when the 
clouds of Civil War were slowly gathering, and much solici- 
tude felt for the personal safety of the president. , Senator 
Douglas stood by his side, and his loyal hand held the hat 
of the president while he delivered his first inaugural address, 
from the eastern steps of the National Capitol. This historic 
address was a solemn plea for the Union. ‘ 

The strangest of all human paradoxes is, that neither of 
these remarkable men inherited their political beliefs, nor were 
they favored by fortune in their youth; Lincoln, born of 
humble parents in Kentucky, a slave state, became the cham- 
pion of freedom; Douglas, born in the northern state of Ver- 
mont, and bred to the worthy trade of a mechanic, became the 
ablest of all the advocates in the Senate of the right to intro- 
duce negro slaves into the free territories, a doctrine which 
finally came to issue and was settled on the field of battle; 
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that both of these great advocates were adopted citizens of 
the same state, at different periods resident of the same town, 
and personal friends from early manhood; both were nomi- 
nees of their respective parties and ran against each other for 
the highest office in the gift of the nation, in the same cam- 
paign, the bitterest and most exciting political canvass in the 
history of American politics, and after ‘‘life’s fitful fever,’’ 
their lances at rest, both of these great champions now lie in 
monuments erected to their memories in the State of their love 
and adoption, and the places where they fought their mental 
tournaments and tested their strength and valor are held in 
precious memory as a part of the history and glory of the 
State of Illinois. 

That Douglas knew his rival well is seen in his reply to his 
friends on the Sunday afternoon he was leaving Washington 
for Chicago to enter upon his canvass. 

A number of senators, members of Congress and other 
public men had ealled at the Douglas home, on ‘‘I’’ Street, to 
pay their respects and wish him success in his campaign, when 
one of the visitors remarked to Douglas that he had noticed 
that a Black Republican lawyer, named Lincoln, had been 
selected as his opponent and he presumed the Senator would 
have an easy victory. 

‘‘Quite the contrary, gentlemen,’’ said Douglas, ‘‘I assure 
you that I have the hardest struggle of my life before me. 
As you know, during my early twenty years in Congress, I 
have been constantly engaged in earnest discussions with all 
the public men of the day on all public questions, but I have 
never met the superior of Lincoln, as a skillful, persuasive, 
and powerful orator.’’ 

The world has returned its verdict on the barbarisms of 
slavery, which, a few years ago were defended even from the 
pulpit as of divine origin, and sanctioned by Holy Writ; It has 
also probably passed upon the relative merits of these giants 
in debate: That one was imperial, confident, aggressive and 
polished; the other deliberate, persuasive, simple and direct, 
but of the two, one was the greater. A brief sentence only from 
his opening speech at Springfield in June, 1858, is required to 
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show Lincoln’s marvelous skill in presenting the issue in a 
crisp form that all could understand, SP naboe house divided 
against itself cannot stand.’ 

The truth and beauty of these words, evidently a paraphrase 
of one of the parables in the Sermon on the Mount of ‘‘a fool- 
ish man who built his house upon the sand’’, were quickly 
caught by the listening ears of the anxious people. 

Some six months later, Mr. Seward, in a speech at Buffalo, 
in October, 1858, in more ambitious language to improve upon 
Lincoln’s definition, declared the issue to be an ‘‘irrepress- 
ible conflict.’’ But this vague semi-philosophic expression 
did not possess the ring, and snap, nor rapid movement, to 
reach the hearts of the masses. 

In a Senate speech afterwards, bidding for the noreination 
for President, Mr. Seward lost his last chance at the coming 
Convention at Chicago, when he forgot to mention his ‘‘irre- 
pressible conflict’? doctrine; forgot that slavery was a moral 
wrong; declared there was no North nor South; that all was 
peace, and that the spirit of John Brown’s body was not 
marching onward, nor anywhere, except into a criminal’s 
grave. 

When the New York delegation arrived at Chicago in a 
special train with Mr. Thurlow Weed at its head, a very not- 
able man, who had for years been the Warwick of his party 
in making governors and presidents, who never held an office, 
nor wanted one, his delegates decorated with silk hats, were 
quite imperious and quite ready to believe that nothing further 
was necessary than to confirm the nomination of Mr. Seward. 

On the second ballot, however, Lincoln lacked only three and 
a half votes, and while the Convention was proceeding to take 
a third ballot, Judge Cartter, of Cleveland, asked permission 
to change four votes of the Ohio delegation from Chase to 
Lincoln. The Convention took the hint, a stampede followed, 
and the call of the states on the third ballot was never an- 
nounced, 

The result caused many wounds, which were slow in healing, 
and in Mr. Seward’s case, his wound remained long an open 
sore, as shown by scraps of information scattered among the 
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writings of such eminent and accurate authors as Nicolay and 
Hay, Murat Halstead, Gideon Welles, Thurlow Weed and 
others. 

In the campaign which followed Lincoln’s nomination, Mr. 
Seward, who, it seems, had never met Lincoln, passed through 
Springfield on a stumping tour, but did not inform him of his 
approach, nor of his arrival, much less did he call when he 
arrived, but Lincoln, learning that Seward was on the train, 
hurried on foot to the station, entered the car and shook hands 
with the courtly Seward, who remained seated and did not 
rise during the brief interview, when Lincoln withdrew. 

After the result of the election was known, Lincoln wrote 
to Seward tendering him the portfolio of the Department of 
_ State, which, after disclaiming his qualifications for the po- 
sition, he accepted, but on the eve of the inauguration cere- 
monies, he withdrew his acceptance without explanation. 

The President, to avoid a cabinet crisis before it had as- 
sembled, refused to receive Mr. Seward’s declination, saying 
to a friend who was present, believed to be Gideon Welles: 
‘“‘We can’t afford to let Brother Seward take the first trick.’’ 

The climax of assumption came while the Civil War was 
raging in all its fury, when Mr. Seward still laboring under 
the delusion that his party had made a grievous mistake in 
nominating Lincoln, and the people had made a greater one 
electing him, thought to correct the blunder by assuming the 
duties of the presidential office. 


So he wrote a carefully prepared letter to the president, 
suggesting that he should violate his oath of office as presi- 
dent and permit him to assume its functions, while the presi- 
dent should ‘‘sit back’’ a little and ‘‘look on’’ and watch him 
administer his philosophic peace nostrums to a mobilized army 
of the enemy in actual battle. 

The president replied the same day to Seward’s proposition 
in his finest vein of epistolary writing, which sent his secretary 
back to his desk. The letters were filed away in the secret 
archives where they remained from view until both had de- 
parted from the tragic scenes of their lives. 
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The Muse of history has sung of Lincoln’s love of justice 
and his greatness in all things, but we look in vain in the 
writings of Seward for any tribute to the excellence of that 
great man, his master. 

In his deep and unavailing grief over the defeat and failure 
of his personal friend, Seward, to obtain the nomination at 
Chicago, Mr. Thurlow Weed shed bitter tears for the misfor- 
tunes of one whom he had long coached for the great office of 
his ambition. When the excitement of the hour had passed, 
Mr. Lincoln wrote to Thurlow Weed requesting him to visit 
him at his home, after which they became personal friends as 
well as political. Subsequently, Mr. Weed wrote to his paper, 
“The Albany Evening Journal,’’ that his party had made no 
mistake in nominating Lincoln. During the progress of the 
war, the president appointed Mr. Weed as one of three special 
envoys to the Royal Courts and countries of Europe to dis- 
courage the recognition of the Southern Confederacy, the other 
two being Archbishop Hughes and Henry Ward Beecher. 

Within the brief span of seven years from Mr. Lincoln’s 
modest appearance at Galesburg, as the advocate of human 
rights, he was twice elected President of the United States and 
had led the country safely through the greatest Civil War in 
the history of the World. He liberated a race in bondage, 
and his name, beloved in every land, appeared in the bright 
galaxy of martyrs as one who believed j in liberty for all man- 
kind. Of him a master pen has written: 


‘That this man whose homely form you look upon, 
Was one of nature’s masterful great men; im 
Born with great arms that unfought victories won. 
Direct of speech, and cunning with a pen, 

Chosen for large designs, he had the art 
Of winning with his humor, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human heart.’’ 
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Lincoln-Douglas Debate—Charleston. 
D. D. James. 


In the memorable canvass in 758, when Lincoln and Douglas 
had their celebrated joint debate, many strange things 
happened. History does not record a case before this where 
statesmen championing two opposite issues of the day took 
their case as an appeal to the people to be decided by them, 
until these two intellectual giants met on the friendly rostrum 
to discuss the affairs of state. 

To decide on the standard of oratory is a most difficult 
matter, and with Lincoln and Douglas, who were so different 
in every particular, it certainly was only by their comparative 
power to move or sway an audience as to which was the 
greater orator. 


Douglas was short in stature, florid in appearance, and every 
gesture he made showed the training of a school that taught 
men how to appeal to an audience. He was highly educated, 
so, having an unlimited vocabulary his speeches were free 
from the repetition that too often occurs with ordinary 
speakers. 


Douglas had been before the people us a stump speaker 
often, and at the time of the joint debate he was called the 
‘*TLittle Giant,’’ and was easily the foremost man of his party 
in the west. Lincoln was not an unknown man, as too 
many appear to think, for he had served his State in the Legis- 
lature and had been in Congress. His dress and manner were 
not such as to command that admiration that Douglas had 
commanded, but he appeared to be the antipodes of Douglas. 

Lincoln’s manner as he appeared to the ordinary person 
commanded a feeling of sympathy at first, then the stronger 
emotions would come upon the listener, and soon the general 
appearance of the speaker became forgotten because of the 
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earnestness with which he presented his side of the case. When 
Lincoln spoke of the slave question to the average audience, he 
did not dwell on the subject to the extent it is generally sup- 
posed he did, nor did he recite harrowing details of the traffic 
in slaves so as to gain prestige by prejudice, but he, in his own 
unassuming way, would raise his left arm, holding it so that 
it would be bent at the elbow, the right arm and hand extended 
toward the audience, with the body leaning in the same direc- 
tion, and would say in no unusual tones, ‘‘I am opposed to 
any human person being held in bondage, for I think that 
slavery is wrong.’’ In following Douglas on the joint plat- 
form, Lincoln seldom referred to the former’s flights of ora- 
tory except to pass the usual compliments that courtesy de- 
mands in such eases. This strange combination, these two 
men who were then debating the questions that would in a 
short time have to be decided by the army as the court of 
highest appeal, little knew that their words of debate would 
live in history and become a basis for a settlement of the two 
factions of this country. As might be inferred, Douglas held 
the crowd with magic delivery of eloquent appeal until they 
became spellbound, and for one to follow him, was to overcome 
the barrier of impression that had been built so well by 
Douglas, that the task appeared herculean and would not have 
been attempted by an ordinary person, and in Lincoln’s efforts 
to overcome these fixed opinions he showed the tact that made 
him so famous in after life. 

At the time this debate was going on, the newspapers were 
not read as much as now, so the people depended largely on 
the speakers for information, and this was one of the reasons 
that so many came to hear the debate, but as the party moved 
from town to town, the crowds kept increasing until the audi- 
ences were immense. At one of the meetings Douglas made 
the statement in his usual eloquent manner that when Lincoln 
was in Congress he voted against a bill for supplies for our 
army in Mexico. To this assertion Lincoln made no reply, and 
at the next town Douglas repeated the assertion with more 
emphasis, and when Charleston was reached, as was the prac- 
tice, prominent men of both parties were seated on the plat- 
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form, and among them was Hon. O. B. Ficklen. Douglas 
again made the statement that Lincoln had refused to vote for 
supplies to our army in Mexico, and when Lincoln’s time came 
to speak, he said, ‘‘Mr. Douglas has made the statement that 
when I was in Congress I voted against furnishing supplies 
for our army in Mexico, and as Mr. Ficklen, who most of you 
know was in Congress at the time, is in the audience, I will 
ask him to step forward and state the facts in the case.’’ 

O. B. Ficklen was a Democrat of the pronounced type, but 
in all his long life his integrity was never questioned, and now 
at a critical time in his party affairs he was put to the test, 
but he never faltered, and in his slow way arose from his seat, 
taking a position near the front of the stage and said in tones 
that were most positive, these words: ‘‘Mr. Douglas is mis- 
taken.’’ 


Personal Reminiscences of Mr. Lincoln 
By Cou. JoHn W: VINson. 


DeEuivereD BY JupcE H. W. Pocus, at MrrtiIne oF JERSEY 
County Histroricau Socrety, Fesruary 127Tx, 1916. 


It is fitting and proper that the exercises on this occasion 
be under the auspices of our Jersey County Historical Society. 

My relations to that organization may cause some of you 
now present to take it for granted that I was instrumental in 
having my name appear on the program for this evening, but 
I was not, and was not even consulted beforehand regarding 
the same. However, I deem it a pleasant privilege, as well 
as a duty, to thus assist in contributing to the memory of so 
good a man as Mr. Lincoln, who was also a favorite son of 
our grand State, Illinois. 

My personal reminiscences of Mr. Lincoln carry me back- 
ward in my thoughts fully three-score years. Though yet in 
my teens, I became interested in Mr. Lincoln during those 
years. I occasionally saw him, and always read with deep 
interest his public speeches then published. The first public 
speech I heard Mr. Lincoln deliver was in Alton in October, 
1858. This was at the time of the joint debate between 
Stephen A. Douglas and himself, being the last of seven such 
discussions by them, in different parts of the State, during 
that year. The first time I heard Mr. Douglas speak was 
in 1856. 

At this Alton meeting, 1858, Mr. Douglas occupied the first 
hour, followed by Mr. Lincoln, one hour and a half in reply, 
when Mr. Douglas was allotted one-half hour in closing. The 
friends of each speaker were present in full force, with bands 
of music, to cheer and make a noise. It was estimated that 
eight thousand or more were present. 
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I have never forgotten the impressions made on my mind 
at the time these speeches were being delivered. After Mr. 
Douglas had finished his opening speech, it seemed to me that 
it was useless for any one to attempt to refute his arguments, 
so strong were they, and so forcibly delivered. While I was 
an admirer of Mr. Lincoln, I feared that he had too much to 
overcome. The friends of Mr. Douglas were so wild and en- 
thusiastic in their cheering that it seemed to give additional 
weight to what he said. Mr. Lincoln’s friends were so quiet 
that one might imagine they had thus early surrendered. 

But when Mr. Lincoln rose to reply, the scene at once 
changed. It seemed as if ‘‘Bedlam had broken loose’’. So 
great was the cheering of his friends, beating of drums and 
tooting of horns. Finally the noise was subdued and the peo- 
ple became quiet. Mr. Lincoln began his speech in an easy, 
direct and vigorous style, becoming more and more forcible 
as he advanced. As he proceeded, the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Douglas seemed to dwindle away and were fully over- 
come. When Mr. Lincoln closed his friends felt that he was 
the winner, as evidenced by their vigorous cheering. 

Mr. Douglas appeared to be ill at ease while Mr. Lincoln 
was speaking, and during the half hour in which he closed 
the discussion, he reminded me of a wounded and enraged 
lion fighting for his life. When he was through, I indeed 
thought that two great intellectual giants had been pitted 
against each other. Both were able, patriotic and sincere, 
and courteous to each other. They did not have to qualify 
themselves for members in the Ananias Club by inventing 
false issues to discuss and by so doing, try to gain party ad- 
vantage. Real and important national issues were then before 
the American people for settlement. They had to be settled. 
They were afterwards settled, not by argument, but by years 
of bloody warfare, which has since passed into history. In 
October, 1908, I attended the fiftieth anniversary of this meet- 
ing at Alton, on which occasion the well known veteran, Col. 
Clark E. Carr, of Galesburg, Illinois, delivered the principal 
address. Other addresses were made and the meeting much 
enjoyed by all present. 
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During this campaign of 1858, Mr. Lincoln was the Repub- 
lican and Mr. Douglas the Democratic candidate for United 
States senator. Mr. Douglas secured the senatorship. Two 
years later, during the campaign of 1860, Mr. Lincoln was the 
Republican candidate for president of the United States, and 
Mr. Douglas, one of three other candidates for the same office. 
Then Mr. Lincoln was elected. Unless one has passed through 
the political campaigns of those years, it is not possible to 
fully realize the intense excitement that then prevailed. I 
can only briefly allude to a few incidents of the campaign of 
1860 in this State, including the political rally I attended at 
Springfield, Mr. Lincoln’s home, when it was estimated that 
there were 75,000 or more present. As I have before stated, 
Mr. Lincoln was the Republican and Mr. Douglas one of the 
three other candidates for president. Mr. Douglas was the 
favorite candidate of the Democratic party in Illinois, and for 
his election the party made a vigorous campaign. For that 
campaign, both the Republican and Democratic parties organ- 
ized clubs or companies to form marching processions at their 
political rallies, during the campaign. The Republican clubs 
thus organized were called ‘‘Wide-Awakes’’ and the Demo- 
cratic clubs ‘‘Douglas Guards’’. Each party had its peculiar 
style of uniform; that of the ‘‘Wide-Awakes’’ being dark in 
color, and that of the ‘‘Douglas Guards’? red. Members of 
each were provided with swinging lamps attached to the end 
of a handle, to use in night parades. Horseback companies 
of these clubs were also formed, and they thought lightly 
of riding several miles to some neighboring town.to partici- 
pate in a night parade. Each party here in Jerseyville or- 
ganized good sized companies. I remember that our Jersey- 
ville ‘‘Wide-Awakes’’ met nearly every night at first for drill, 
under the direction of Mr. Uriah Howell, who was well versed 
in military tactics, and who gave us excellent training. Of 
our horse company of ‘‘ Wide-Awakes’’, so far as I now re- 
member, only three, Mr. J. I. White, Mr. Chas. N. Adams, and 
myself, are now living, though there may be others. 


Of the various political rallies we attended during that cam- 
paign, I shall now take time to briefly describe only one, that at 
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Springfield, to which I have already alluded, it being the larg- 
est and at Mr. Lincoln’s home. Our ‘‘Wide-Awake’’ company, 
one hundred and ten strong, with M. S: Littlefield (since gen- 
eral) as our captain, and many other citizens of our county, 
spent all night getting ready, making lots of noise, and riding 
to Shipman, our nearest railroad station, using principally 
two-horse wagons, where we arrived early next morning. The 
hotel landlord and his family, after a good deal of hustling, 
provided us with something to eat. We then took a special 
train, which was made up at Alton, for Springfield. This train 
was composed principally of flat cars, forty-eight in all, pro- 
vided with temporary seats, with frame work overhead, with 
green brush to protect against sunshine and storm; the sides 
were open, and being crowded, many passengers could not ob- 
tain seats. On the rear car was a cannon, with ammunition, 
and men to handle same. A salute was fired as we approached 
each town along the route. We arrived at Springfield about 
11 o’clock, where we found the streets filled with a moving 
procession of those who had arrived earlier. An opening was 
at once made for our company to join the parade, keeping with 
us our torches. After thus marching for about two hours, we 
came to a point previously arranged for us to drop out and 
leave our torches, with instructions to meet there in time to 
get our torches ready to join the evening parade. Then we 
were dismissed, with orders to meet late in the afternoon near 
the Capitol Building (now the Sangamon County Court 
House). After this, for a while, it was every fellow for him- 
self. I first satisfied my hunger, which was readily done, as 
lunch stands were to be found at every street corner. I learned 
that speaking was going on at the Fair Grounds, near the out- 
skirts of the city, and headed that way to investigate. Arriv- 
ing at the Fair Grounds, I found there were thousands of peo- 
ple, covering acres of ground. Speaking from half a dozen or 
more stands, located at different places on the grounds, was 
in progress. Prominent speakers were there from various 
States. At some stands there were two speakers speaking at 
the same time, one to the crowds on the east, and another to 
those on the west. My first halt was to listen to Senator 
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Trumbull, then moved on to where Owen Lovejoy was speak- 
ing. The next stand I went to, the speaker sat down just 
as I arrived. Several speakers were seated on this stand. 
The surrounding crowd then began to call first one name and 
then another. Finally the name of Doolittle (Senator Doo- 
little of Wisconsin) was most frequently called. Occasionally 
some fellow would call out ‘‘Do Much’’. Finally Senator Doo- 
little arose and began to talk. After listening to him for a 
while, I went to another stand where John M. Palmer was 
speaking. I had heard him before and soon became much 
interested, especially as he was comparing the arguments of 
Lincoln and Douglas, as made by them in the 1858 campaign, 
and whose speeches I had heard delivered. 


After listening to Mr. Palmer for some time, off some dis- 
tance to the south was a tremendous cheering, and finally the 
crowds surged up against us like an ocean wave. Looking over 
the heads of the people, I saw Mr. Lincoln’s head, his face 
towards us, his arms stretched upwards, pressing forward 
towards our stand. He had been driven out to these grounds 
and was making his way from one stand to another, stopping 
at each a short time to receive the greeting of the people. So 
great was the tumult that Mr. Palmer had to cease speaking. 
After watching the surging crowd for a short time, he said: 
‘‘Boys, there comes our next president, if they don’t kill him 
before he gets up here.’? When Mr. Lincoln finally reached 
the stand, he was wildly cheered, and from various parts of 
the crowd was yelled, ‘‘Speech! Speech!’’ He then arose and 
when quiet was restored, said he could not then attempt to dis- 
cuss political issues, that the great demonstrations on the part 
of the people we were then witnessing were not for himself 
personally, but for the great principles of right, which he for 
the time represented. He spoke but a few minutes, when he 
sat down and told Mr. Palmer to continue his speech, this 
being the last stand for him to visit before returning to the 
city. Mr. Palmer began talking, continuing his comparisons 
between the former speeches of Lincoln and Douglas. But 
the crowd would not listen to him and kept calling for Mr. 
Lincoln. Mr. Palmer then turned to Mr. Lincoln and said: 
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‘“‘T wish you would leave the stand, for you bother me now 
worse than Douglas does.’’ With a smile on his face, Mr. 
Lincoln left the stand, and by considerable effort made his 
way to a carriage, not far away, which was in waiting to con- 
vey him to the city. When seated in the carriage, the crowd 
was so packed around in all directions that the team could 
not get out. On account of the great tumult and cheering, 
one of the horses became frightened and began to kick vigor- 
ously; the other horse was quiet, and from it the harness was 
removed, when Mr. Lincoln climbed out over the dashboard, 
placed his hands on the hips of the horse and landed himself 
astride its back. By this effort, his pants were pulled up over 
his boot-tops, the long tail ends of his coat hung loosely over 
the rear end of the horse, and his high silk hat was thrown 
backwards at an angle of about forty-five degrees. It was in 
this manner that he disappeared from our view. The comical 
sight of this, his departure, can never be forgotten by those 
who witnessed same. 

After listening to the closing of Mr. Palmer’s speech, I re- 
turned to the city, and at the appointed time, our company of 
‘“Wide-Awakes’’, excepting a few who had probably forgotten 
the time, met near the old State House, where, led by Captain 
Littlefield, we marched to Lincoln’s residence, which was only 
a short distance from there. Mr. Lincoln appeared in the 
front yard, when, passing by him in single file, Captain Little- 
field introduced us, one by one, when Mr. Lincoln gave us each 
a cordial shake of the hand, the radiant smile never leaving his 
face. The affair was conducted in an orderly manner, except 
that occasionally some of the boys would give vent to their 
pent-up enthusiasm. One such was Will Walker, who yelled 
out, ‘‘Hurrah for Old Abe’’, as he reached out his hand, which 
increased the smile on Mr. Lincoln’s face. It was said that 
Chas. N. Adams stole a march on the other members of our 
company by getting in line again after his first hand-shake 
with Mr. Lincoln, and by so doing, secured another hand- 
shake. 

There were many companies of ‘‘ Wide-Awakes’’ in Spring- 
field that day, but so far as I know, ours was the only one to 
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meet Mr. Lincoln by appointment. I afterward learned that 
Captain Littlefield had a brother in Mr. Lincoln’s law office 
and it was through him that we were thus favored. 

Our company joined in the night parade, which was a grand 
affair. The streets were filled with moving torches in every 
direction, as far as the eye could see. The sidewalks were 
crowded with people, many of whom were shooting skyrockets 
over the marching procession. We left Springfield after mid- 
night, arriving at Shipman about daylight, and as soon as 
possible, reached our respective homes. 

For two days and nights, we had no opportunity to sleep. 
After arriving at home, for the time being, we gladly sur- 
rendered to Morpheus and ceased to be ‘‘ Wide-Awakes’’. 

While in Springfield, I met several of my Democratic 
friends from surrounding towns, who witnessed the great en- 
thusiasm which there prevailed, though they took no part. 
One of them remarked to me that it all surely meant some- 
thing; said that he was personally acquainted with Mr. Lin- 
coln, and as a man, he had great respect for him, but before 
leaving home, did not believe it possible that he could be 
elected president of the United States; but after observing 
the intense enthusiasm and earnestness of the great crowds 
there present, he was almost ready to change his opinion. 

The wonderful demonstrations and grand rallies of those 
campaigns did mean something, as is now shown by the his- 
tory of the great events and changes that followed during 
the next few years. It is to be hoped that no succeeding gen- 
eration will have to experience such exciting and crucial times 
as followed this remarkable political campaign. ; 

As my thoughts revert back to the half dozen years or more 
that preceded Mr. Lincoln’s first election as president, it is 
seldom that I think of Mr. Lincoln without being reminded 
of Mr. Douglas. Each was the recognized leader of his polit- 
ical party in Illinois. They were ever personal friends, and 
enjoyed getting off jokes, one on the other. At the time of 
their joint debate at Ottawa in 1858, in speaking of Mr. Lin- 
coln and the Republican platform, Mr. Douglas, among other 
things, said: ‘‘I mean nothing disrespectful to that gentle- 
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man. I have known him for nearly twenty-five years. There 
were many points of sympathy between us when we first be- 
came acquainted; we were both comparatively boys, and both 
struggling with poverty in a strange land. I believe that Mr. 
Lincoln was always more successful in business than I was, for 
his business enabled him to get into the Legislature. I met 
him there, however, and have a sympathy with him on account 
of the up-hill struggle we both had in life. He was then just 
as good at telling an anecdote as now. He could beat any of 
the boys wrestling or running a foot race, in pitching quoits 
or tossing a copper. The dignity with which he presided at 
a horse race or a fist fight excited the admiration and won the 
praise of everybody who was present and participated.’’ At 
another time, alluded to him ay u ‘‘kind, amiable and intel- 
ligent gentleman’’. Alluding to these remarks of Mr. Douglas, 
Mr. Lincoln, in part, said: ‘‘As Mr. Douglas has thus complli- 
mented me (I must confess my weakness), I was a little taken 
for it came from a great man. I am not much accustomed to 
flattery and it came the sweeter to me. I am rather like the 
Hoosier with his gingerbread, when he said he reckoned he 
liked it better than any other man, and got less of it.”’ 

While Mr. Douglas endeavored to manifest no sectional 
feeling, as between the North and the South, in his speeches, 
the radical portion of the South were apparently as much op- 
posed to him as to Mr. Lincoln, as shown by the Southern 
newspapers. The following may be presumed to fairly repre- 
sent the feelings of that section towards the two men during 
their campaign for United States senator. It appeared in 
the Mississippian, in its issue of September 14th, 1858, and 
reads as follows: ‘‘We cordially join Senator Brown in the 
wish expressed at Hazelhurst, that ‘Douglas may whip Lin- 
coln out of his boots’, but we go further. After Lincoln re- 
ceives his drubbing, we want him to go further and larrup 
Douglas, and then by way of making honors easy, and ridding 
the country entirely of a pair of depraved, blustering, mis- 
chievous, low-down demagogues, we would have them make 
a Kilkenny cat fight and eat each other up. We have no choice 
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to express between them, because it is like choosing between 
Punch and the Devil.’’ 

The result of the presidential election of 1860 showed that 
the South was yet hostile to Mr. Douglas. The total vote for 
him in the fifteen slave states was only 163,525, while in Illi- 
nois alone, it was nearly that much, being 160,215, as against 
172,161 cast for Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Lincoln’s total vote for 
president in the United States in 1860 was 1,857,610, and that 
of Mr. Douglas 1,291,574. 

Up to the time of Mr. Douglas’ death, June 3, 1861, he was 
one of Mr. Lincoln’s most ardent supporters in his efforts to 
preserve the Union. I must now pass over the years of great 
responsibility and sadness experienced by Mr. Lincoln while 
president of the United States. Those who were here can 
never forget the great sorrow which hovered over the entire 
country, and especially Illinois, when on April 15th, 1865, it 
became known that Mr. Lincoln had died at the hands of an 
assassin. Yet there was occasionally one who rejoiced over 
the sad news. One such I met that day. As we met, his only 
greeting was, ‘‘ Hurrah for the bullet that killed Abe Lincoln’’. 
It was all he said. When I recovered from my surprise, he 
was out of my reach, and soon out of my sight. 

Had Mr. Lincoln been able to speak, of all such he would 
have said: ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,’’ for his manner of life fully exemplified what he ree- 
ommended to others: ‘‘Malice toward none, charity for all.’’ 
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Historical Sketch of Cahokia Township, 
Macoupin County, Illinois 


By Henry B. Brievins.* 


The history of Cahokia began a long time before its settle- 
ment. Hveryone who is at all versed in the pioneer history 
of Macoupin County has heard of General Whiteside, who 
commanded a semi-military organization known as the ‘‘ Rang- 
ers,’’ whose mission was that of intimidating hostile Indians 
and pursuing and punishing them when hostile demonstra- 
tions had been made or depredations committed. 


One of Whiteside’s Indian raids took his ‘‘Rangers’’ 
through Cahokia township in 1811, this being the first histor- 
ical incident recorded authentically in the township. Larkin 
Craig, in 1832 a member of the State Senate, a pioneer 
preacher and early settler of Cahokia, was personally ac- 
quainted with many of the actors in this raid and often related 
the account of it to me. I will give it as I recall it from his 
narrative: 


‘‘In June, 1811, there was a family in Bond County by 
the name of Cox, residing about three miles northeast of 
Pocahontas. The family consisted of Mr. Cox, his wife, 
a son and daughter. On the morning of June 2, 1811, the 
senior members of the family went out to pick wild straw- 
berries. When they returned they found the son mur- 
dered and scalped, the daughter gone and plenty of evi- 
dence of the presence of Indians. Whiteside was notified 
at once, and with his ‘‘Rangers’’ started in ho tpursuit. 
A number of the Indians riding ponies made the band 
easily trailed. They went northwest, crossed Cahokia 
Creek, three or four miles below its head, and a party of 
the Indians on foot were overtaken as they were resting in 
a small grove of timber on Prairie branch. One Indian 

*Henry B. Blevins was the first white male child born in Cahokia Town- 
ship, Macoupin County, Illinois. He was born February 2, 1834, died Feb- 


ruary 4, 1908. This article was read by the secretary of the Macoupin County 
Historical Society at its annual meeting, June, 1908. 
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was killed and more wounded. Two miles to the northwest 
another Indian was killed. They continued the pursuit, 
killing one Indian at a time until near Chatham, in San- 
gamon County, where they regained possession of the girl 
and returned, claiming they had killed all of the Indians 
but two.’’ 


Perhaps no Indian raid was better verified by landmarks 
than this one. The citizens of Pocahontas and vicinity con- 
tributed funds and erected a suitable monument to the memory 
of young Cox. I have seen the monument and listened to the 
tale they told me. The same story as a boy I often heard at 
my father’s knee. The monument is about ten feet high and 
stands alone at the edge of the forest, marking the site of the 
Cox home where the young man was slain by an enemy who 
was a terror to the pioneers of those early days. The grove 
where the first Indian was killed has long since disappeared, 
but the remnant of it I think is remembered by C. A. Walker 
and Major F. H. Chapman. The last four trees of that grove 
stood in the branch close to my father’s house. My oldest 
brother found under those trees an old butcher knife, well 
eaten with rust. My father thought it belonged to the Indians. 

The place in Cahokia township where the second Indian was 
killed is better verified. Four boys, Kinder and Karnes, pick- 
ing berries thirty-six years afterwards, found an old flint- 
lock gun and a tomahawk, both nearly eaten up with rust. 
This find was one-half mile south of where the village of Clyde 
(now Hornsby) stands. I have seen all three of these relics, 
but unfortunately they were not preserved. . 

The first settler in Cahokia was John Blevins, who built a 
cabin on the west half of the southwest quarter of township 
eight, north of the base line, range six, west of the third prin- 
cipal meridian. He and his family wintered there. In the 
spring of 1831, he entered the above eighty acres. The cabin, 
of course, was built of logs, and there being no neighbors to 
assist in the ‘‘house raising’’, he and his wife built the cabin 
by rolling the logs in place with oxen, in the same manner 
as logs are rolled on a log wagon. My aunt Jennie often told 
the story to us as children. 
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In the fall of 1831 came John and Thomas Kinder, Amos 
Snook and Peter Karnes. They built cabins and entered land, 
so that in the second winter there were five families and a 
permanent settlement was established. 

In 1833 Tarleton Blevins, Lodowick Jones, Nathan Duncan 
and others came. Tarleton Blevins built the first blacksmith 
shop. 

The first school was a log cabin on section sixteen. There 
were no nails, glass, lime or plank used in its construction, or 
in any of the cabins built before its time. It had wooden door 
hinges, peg-leg seats and a log cut out for a window. It had 
a fire-place built of stones, and a mud chimney like other 
cabins. My mind rapidly carries me back to those times. 


Cahokia township was a manufacturing community in the 
thirties and early forties. How many, if they could see them, 
would know a flax break, rope walk, flax hackle, flax spinning- 
wheel, hand loom or warping bars; the adz with which they 
made our puncheon floors, the frow with which to split the 
clap-boards for the roofs of the cabins, the ox yoke and plow 
with wooden mould board, and many other primitive tools 
and utensils which have been supplanted and are now only to 
be seen in museums as epoch-marking relics. To those of us 
who have been eye witnesses to the evolution it seems as a 
dream. The pioneer usually made the shoes for his family 
or hired them made at fifty cents a pair, everyone furnishing 
the leather for his or his family’s shoes. As individuals 
advanced financially and had more time and help, the cabin 
was supplanted with a hewed log house of greater dimensions, 
with sawed plank floor and shaved oak shingles and space 
between the logs chinked with lime and sand. They burned 
their own lime on log heaps. 

The first accessible sawmill was on Shoal Creek, built and 
operated by a man named Fogoeman. The four prime neces- 
sities to a settler were a frow, an axe, a dog and a gun. The 
rail maker got three bits a hundred for making rails; the farm 
hand received six dollars per month, and the school teacher 
ten dollars and boarded himself. The best cows sold for seven 
dollars, though they seldom changed hands. 
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We sowed wheat in the corn and covered it with a shovel 
plow, cut it with reap hooks and cradles and tramped the grain 
out with horses. The acreage was not large and many far- 
mers used sycamore gums for granaries. 

In those times when a traveler rode up to a cabin and asked 
for a night’s lodging, the reply was, ‘‘Light off.’’ If he 
knocked at the door it was, ‘‘ Walk in.’’ Heart to heart sym- 
pathy was characteristic of the early settler. The traveler 
was often able to enlighten us with some late news, perchance 
of the latest election or of some of the important questions 
agitating the public. The lack of transportation facilities 
caused news to travel slowly and the high rate of postage was 
necessarily prohibitive, except for the most important corre- 
spondence. It cost twenty-five cents to post a letter and twen- 
ty-five cent pieces were very scarce. 

Settlements or neighborhoods were usually many miles 
apart, yet the people were neighborly and were always ready 
to assist each other in times of necessity or death. The nearest 
settlement north of Cahokia was in what is known as Honey 
Point township. This for many years was known as Ham- 
mer’s Point. A man by the name of Hammer settled near 
what is now known as the Barnes neighborhood about the 
year 1819, and for many years was the only inhabitant of that 
locality. There was a trail leading from the river at Alton, 
through Edwardsville and what is now Bunker Hill, by way 
of Hammer’s Point to Springfield. A sign or guide-board, 
which was fastened to a large locust tree which stood near a 
small branch somewhat north and east of Bunker Hill, di- 
rected the traveler to Hammer’s Point and assurance that 
‘‘honey and water in abundance were easily obtained there,’’ 
and from circumstances the name was gradually changed until 
it finally went altogether by the name of ‘‘Honey Point.’’ 

Concerning this man Hammer an incident was related to 
me as a boy by Telemacus Camp, who settled near what is now 
known as Staunton, in 1819. A man named William Purdy 
was handling government supplies from the river at Alton 
to Springfield, and in passing the home learned that Hammer’s 
wife had just died. There was not a vestige of a plank or piece 
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of lumber on the premises out of which to make a coffin. Fin- 
ally they made a coffin out of Purdy’s wagon box and in this 
the woman was buried. 

There were only two religious denominations for a long time 
in this community, the Methodist and Emancipating Baptist, 
but the Methodists were about as good emancipationists as the 
Baptists, and far more numerous. The community of which 
I write was almost all emancipationists, there being only one 
pro-slavery family there. No one ever stopped a runaway 
negro in Cahokia. Occasionally one would pass through and 
‘‘Cuffy’’ always got a piece of corn bread and meat if he made 
his wants known. 

There was a straight road from Peter Karnes’ place to 
Bunker Hill, fifteen miles. Twelve miles of it traversed the 
middle of the prairie without regard to surveyors’ lines or 
points of the compass. 

My uncle, John Blevins, who preceded my father here by 
two years, experienced the winter of the ‘‘deep snow,’’ and 
all have heard the extremities to which the illy prepared 
settlers were reduced during that trying winter. Only a few 
years later, I am unable to recall the date as I was too young 
to remember, we had the ‘‘sudden cold spell’’. In my boy- 
hood and youth it was often referred to by our elders. It was 
the extreme severity of the cold and unprecedented sudden- 
ness with which it came that made it of historical interest. 
It was related that within one hour the temperature changed 
from very mild to severely cold, and in a few hours to the most 
extreme cold. 


My father witnessed the strange phenomena, the meteoric 
shower, or shower of shooting stars in 1833, and I well remem- 
ber the greatest of all comets in 1843. These items are not 
history of Cahokia; I mention them as being in the township 
when they occurred. 

Before concluding I will mention the fauna and flora of 
these primitive days. They interested me when a barefoot 
boy, as well as today. The deer and wild turkey were the most 
interesting. We had the grey wolf or coyote, and the black 
timber wolf, though the latter were never numerous. ‘The 
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foxes were all grey, though thirty years afterwards they were 
supplanted by the red fox. The mink were numerous and we 
had the grey badger, though the latter soon disappeared. The 
weasel, which was so destructive to our poultry, has disap- 
peared, as well as the old popular song and tune, ‘‘Pop! Goes 
the Weasel.’’? An occasional panther was seen, but they were 
usually travelers and I think never bred here. 

The wherewithal for our clothing was the sheep. The small 
prairie wolf was exceedingly destructive to our young lambs 
and every effort was made to exterminate them. I remember 
seeing many a wolf turn up his toes at the crack of my fath- 
er’s rifle. Prairie chickens were abundant and seemed to in- 
crease until the cap-lock gun supplanted the flint-lock and the 
despicable ‘‘pot shot’’ hunter for the market almost extermi- 
nated the noble bird. Trapping them in winter was paradise 
for the boy, while we had only to go a little way on the prairie 
to gather a basket of eggs in nesting time. In the springtime, 
during the migrating season, the wild ducks and geese, cranes 
and brants and wild pigeons filled the field, earth and sky with 
an indescribable din. Poor common words fall far short of 
giving any idea of how Illinois looked in its perfect newness. 

There was no underbrush in that well matured forest. As 
you passed through the timber you saw only the tall, tapering 
stems of the trees till they cut off the view. On the 
prairie where I was born we could see four bodies of timber. 
They looked from a distance like long, beautiful walks. These 
woods abounded in hickorynuts, hazlenuts, butternuts, and 
black walnuts, while for fruit we had the wild plum and grape, 
the persimmon and pawpaw. . 

In May and June the prairie was an ocean of flowers of 
every possible hue, glittering and blazing in the sunlight. In 
my mind I can still see the yellow buttercup, the wild pink 
and the tiny prairie lily. Surely Solomon was not more beau- 
tifully arrayed. 

In conclusion I would say, yes, we lived hard at first. It 
was hard to make farms either in the timber or on the prairie 
sod, but when the land was subdued and fenced the new soil 
was exceedingly productive. 
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Provisions were abundant. The country abounded in the 
flesh pots of Egypt and the land flowed with milk and honey. 

I hope I may be pardoned for it (it is not history) when I 
exclaim with Holmes: ‘‘Oh! give me back my boyhood days!’’ 
I would gladly live them again could my lot be cast among 
those same primitive surroundings. Our clothes were plain, 
but they were the same style and quality as those of our 
friends and neighbors. Our fare was coarse but it was abun- 
dant and wholesome. We lived close to nature; we were satis- 
fied; what more could we ask or enjoy. 
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John Cook, Pioneer settler of Illinois, One of the 
Founders of the Town of Collinsville 


John Cook, subject of this sketch, was born in Hesse-Hom- 
berg, Germany, January Ist, 1769. He came to America dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War and with his parents settled at 
Little York, Pennsylvania. They afterward removed to 
Shepherdstown, Virginia, (now West Virginia), where they 
resided until he reached the age of manhood. 


He left his father’s home one Sunday morning to spend the 
day with friends near Sharpsburg, Maryland. He mounted 
his pony and with two companions crossed over the Potomac 
River to Sharpsburg. On reaching Sharpsburg they learned 
of a company that was then being formed to go west. They 
proceeded no farther, joined the company and without return- 
ing home, journeyed westward with them. They finally 
reached St. Louis, a western town which was at that time 
coming into prominence, he (Mr. Cook) riding his pony all 
the way. Leaving St. Louis, he came to Illinois. In the year 
1810 he located on the present site of Collinsville and built 
the first cabin there. He married Catharine Cox, daughter of 
Anthony Cox, who lived at the foot of the bluffs west of Col- 
linsville, and for some years they lived in this first home. They 
afterwards removed three and a half miles east of Collins- 
ville and settled on the farm where they spent the remainder 
of their lives. 

Six children were born to them, four sons and two daugh- 
ters, namely: Wesley, born 1813; Mary, 1815; William, 1818; 
Harrison, 1820; John and Catharine (twins) 1824. The two 
older children were born in the first home. 


March 27th, 1844, John Cook died, aged seventy-five years. 
His wife, Catharine Cox Cook, who was twenty-one years his 
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junior, being born April 3rd, 1790, survived until November, 
1863, when she died, aged nearly seventy-four years. They 
were both laid to rest in the cemetery on the farm where they 
spent the most of their married life. The monuments erected 
to their memory are still standing. John Cook and wife were 
Baptists, members of Bethel Church. 

John Cook, though not a large land owner, was possessed 
of considerable property, which he bequeathed to his wife and 
children; Jacob Cox, his wife’s brother, and Robert Lemen, 
a neighbor, witnessing his will. 

Several of Mr. Cook’s descendants reside in Madison Coun- 
ty. Three, a grandson and two granddaughters, children of 
William Cook, reside in the vicinity of Collinsville. They are 
I. W. Cook of Troy, Anna C. Maurer and Matilda Cook, who 
reside east of Collinsville, near the old homestead. 

Mr. Cook never returned to his old home in Virginia, nor 
did he again see his father or mother, but some of his brothers 
visited him in his western home, one brother locating in Mis- 
souri and one or two in Illinois. 

The following additional statement as to the subject of our 
sketch was copied for us by J. B. Lemen of O’Fallon, Illinois, 
from the historical and biographical writings of his father, 
the late Rev. James Lemen of Ridge Prairie, St. Clair County, 
Tlinois, who kept a journal containing brief sketches of the 
pioneer Illinois families, and State and church matters and 
events generally, and we will just insert the full sketch which 
bears the date of June 10th, 1865, and is as follows: ‘‘John 
Cook, of German extraction, removed from Virginia and 
settled in Illinois at an early date on the present site of Col- 
linsville, being the first settler there. Like the pioneer Lem- 
en’s and Ogle’s, he was anti-slavery in sentiment, and like 
them, politicaly, a friend and follower of Thomas Jefferson. 
He married Miss Catharine Cox and presently they moved 
some three miles east of Collinsville where they secured a 
farm, made them a comfortable home and reared their family. 
He was a successful farmer. In their views both Mr. Cook 
and wife were Baptists and members of Bethel Church, living 
and dying in that faith. He died at a ripe old age, creatly 
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esteemed by all who knew him. His wife, a most excellent 
Christian lady, twenty years his junior, died recently. She 
was a sister of the genial and widely known Jacob B. Cox. In 
early times the Cox ancestors came from England to America 
and settled in Virginia. The parents of Catharine and Jacob 
(Virginians) settled in Illinois at an early day near Col- 
linsville.’’ 

Thus closes the biography of John Cook, a pioneer resident 
of Illinois and first settler of Collinsville, as gleaned from 
the records handed down to his descendants, and which has 
not been published in full in any history of our country or 
State. 


A Letter from General U. S. Grant and One from 
His Father, Jesse R. Grant. Both Letters 
to Hon. I. N. Morris. 


General U. S. Grant and Isaac Newton Morris were both 
born in Clermont County, Ohio. General Grant was born 
April 27, 1822. Mr. Morris was ten years older than General 
Grant. He was born January 22, 1812, but the families were 
friends and kept up their acquaintance and friendly inter- 
course until the death of Mr. Morris in 1879. Mr. Morris was 
a pioneer of western Illinois. He settled in Quincy in 1836, 
and became a very prominent lawyer. He represented his 
district in the Congress of the United States two terms, 1856, 
1858, as a Democrat but he was opposed to the admission of 
Kansas as a State under the Lecompton Constitution. In 1868 
he supported his friend, General Grant, for the presidency. 

He was also a favorite of Jesse R. Grant, the general’s 
father. The originals of the two letters belong to Mr. Thomas 
L. Morris of Quincy, a son of I. N. Morris, who has allowed 
the publication of the letters. 
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General U. S. Grant to I. N. Morris. 


Nashville, Tennessee, January 20th, 1864. 
Hon. I. N. Morris. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 29th of Dec. I did not see until two days 
ago. I receive many such but do not answer. Yours, however, 
is written in such a kindly spirit and as you ask for an answer 
confidentially I will not withhold it. Allow me to say however 
that I am not a politician never was, and hope never to be and 
could not write a political letter. My only desire is to serve 
the country in her present trials. To do this efficiently it is 
necessary to have the confidence of the Army and the people. 
I know no way to better secure this end than by a faithful per- 
formance of my duties. So long as I hold my present position 
I do not believe that I have the right to criticise the policy or 
orders of those above me, or to give utterance to views of my 
own except to the authorities at Washington, through the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of the Army. In this respect I know I have 
proven myself a good soldier. In your letter you say I have 
it in my power to be the next president. This is the last thing 
in the world I desire. I would regard such a consumation as 
being highly unfortunate for myself, if not for the country. 
Through Providence I have attained to more than I had ever 
hoped, and with the position I now hold in the regular Army, 
‘if allowed to retain it, will be more than satisfied.. I certainly 
shall never shape a sentiment, or the opinion of a thought with 
the view of being a candidate for office. I scarcely know the 
inducement that could be held out to me to accept the office, 
and unhesitatingly say that I infinitely prefer my present posi- 
tion to that of any civil office within the gift of the people. 
This is a private letter not intended for others to see or read, 
because I want to avoid being heard from by the public except 
through acts in the performance of my legitimate duties. 

I have the honor to be 

Very respectfully, 
Your obt. svt., 
U.S. GRANT. 
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Jesse R. Grant to I. N. Morris. 


Covington, Ky., Sept. 3rd, 67. 
Hon. I. N. Morris, ; 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter inviting myself and family to attend the State 
Fair of Illinois, and kindly offering us the hospitality of your 
home is just received. It would afford me great pleasure to 
do so if it were possible. But the clerks in my office are all 
young and have not sufficient experience to be trusted alone so 
long. -And Mrs. Grant could not be got out to any public place. 
One year ago on special invitation we attended a Fourth of 
July celebration a few miles back of Cincinnati in a beautiful 
grove. <A large platform capable of holding two or three hun- 
dred, 15 to 20 feet high was filled with special guests and dis- 
tinguished persons. Three or four feet higher, at one side of 
the platform, a stand was erected for the speaker. A few 
persons were seated on the platform. When the speaker 
had got nearly through he looked around and remarked there 
on the stand he saw the Governor, judges of the different 
counties, ex-members of Congress and a little further around 
I see the father of that distinguished hero, and you may know 
he multiplied the adjectives quite liberaly. Of course I had 
to get up and stand a large amount of shouting. He then 
leisurely cast his eyes around on the crowd on the platform 
and remarked to the audience ‘‘away back on the platform I 
see the mother of that hero.’’ Then the multitude cried out, 
‘“let her come up on the stand.’’ She had to come up and the 
way those ten thousand voices shouted was enough to frighten 
a modest old woman. The next morning the papers came out 
with the most extravagant account of her personal appear- 
ance, dress, ete. Since that she can’t be got out to any public 
place. She says she don’t want to make a show of herself. I 
must thank you, Mr. Morris, for your kindness & am sorry 
we can’t accept it. You probably know I am P. M. here with 
a nice little salary of $3100. 

Yours &e. 
J. R. GRANT. 
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LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION. 


Arrangements are completed for the celebration at Spring- 
field by the Lincoln Centennial Association on February 12, 
1916, of the one hundred and seventh anniversary of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

A luncheon will be given at the Executive Mansion by Gov- 
ernor Dunne to the speakers and other guests. 

A meeting will be held in the afternoon at the Tabernacle, 
the building especially erected for the revival services con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, to which the general 
public is invited. At this afternoon mass meeting the principal 
address will be delivered by Rev. William A. Quayle of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

At the banquet to be given in the evening at the State Ar- 
senal, United States Senators James Hamilton Lewis and 
Lawrence Y. Sherman will be the principal speakers. Judge 
J Otis Humphrey will be toastmaster. 
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ILLINOIS DAY, DECEMBER 3, CELEBRATED BY A 
BANQUET ATATHICS NICHOLAS HOTEL, 
SPRINGFIELD. 


The Springfield Commercial Association gave a banquet 
on Illinois Day, December 3, 1915, at which the Illinois Cen- 
tennial Commission and the Directors of the Illinois State 
Historical Society were guests of honor. About two hundred 
men and women were present. Governor K. F. Dunne acted 
as toastmaster and introduced the speakers, who were: Hugh 
S. Magill, Jr., Kent E. Keller and N. W. MacChesney of 
Chicago, who delivered the principal address. Letters and 
telegrams of greeting were received from commercial asso- 
ciations of numerous other cities throughout the State, who 
were at the same time celebrating the birthday of Illinois. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The seventeenth annual meeting of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society will be held in the Senate Chamber in the 
State House at Springfield, Thursday and Friday, May 11-12, 
1916. 

A fine program will be presented. The annual address will 
be given by the Hon. Fred J. Kern, chairman of the State 
Board of Administration. 


x 


FORT ARMSTRONG CENTENNIAL, JUNE 18-25, 1916. 


The Tri-Cities—Moline, Rock Island and Davenport—will, 
during the week of June 18-25, 1916, celebrate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of Fort Armstrong on the 
Island of Rock Island. 

The week’s celebration will begin on Sunday, June 18th, 
with a home-coming day, with special services in the churches. 
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The week will be filled with many interesting features, 
among which will be a river pageant, the dedication of the 
rebuilt block-house or Fort Armstrong, historical and floral 
pageants and many other interesting events. 

The Rock Island Historical Society is one of the principal 
agents in the centennial plans. 


THE INDIANA CENTENNIAL. 


The year 1916 is the one hundredth anniversary of the ad- 
mission of Indiana as a State of the Federal Union. Prepara- 
tions have been made under the auspices of the Indiana His- 
torical Commission for a celebration in each county of the 
State and for a general celebration at Indianapolis in October. 
The people of Illinois will watch with interest this centennial 
observance in their neighboring State and will profit by its 
experience. 


LINCOLN EXHIBIT RETURNED FROM SAN FRAN- 
CISCO AND PLACED ON EXHIBITION IN 
CHICAGO. 


The Lincoln Memorial Exhibit which was shown in the Illi- 
nois Building at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
has been placed in the G. A. R. Memorial Hall in the Public 
Library Building in Chicago. 

Thousands of people from all parts of the United States 
and many from foreign countries, including large numbers 
of school children, visited it in San Francisco. The Chicago 
Tribune asked the Illinois Commissioners to the Exposition 
and the Trustees of the Illinois State Historical Library to 
place it on exhibition in Chicago in order that the citizens of 
Chicago, especially the pupils in the schools, might have the 
privilege of visiting it, which was accorded the citizens and 
school children of California. 
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The Directors of the G. A. R. Memorial Association gladly 
gave their beautiful hall for the purpose and many citizens 
of Chicago and other places loaned additional articles, es- 
pecially relics, which were too precious to be risked, or too 
large to be taken to California. Mr. Charles F. Gunther loaned 
for the exhibit the piano which Mrs. Lincoln owned while at 
the White House. 


Mr. Frank G. Logan loaned the coat worn by Mr. Lincoln 
on the night on which he was assassinated; the original shawl 
which Mr. Lincoln wore, and in which he was so often photo- 
graphed, was also loaned by Mr. Logan; the Chicago His- 
torical Society made a fine exhibit, which was beautifully and 
carefully installed by Miss Caroline M. McIlvaine, librarian 
of the Society. Dr. B. J. Cigrand of Batavia, also placed an 
interesting case of historical material in the exhibit. Many 
persons aided in making this exhibit even more complete and 
interesting than it was in San Francisco. 


It was installed in Chicago by the secretary of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, Mrs. Jessie Palmer Weber, assisted 
by Miss Georgia L. Osborne, the assistant librarian. Miss 
Osborne had charge of the exhibit in San Francisco for five 
months and is most familiar with it in every detail. Hon. N. 
Elmo Franklin, chairman of the committee of the State Com- 
mission to the Exposition under which the exhibit was made, 
gave his personal attention to its installation in Chicago. 


The exhibit will be in Chicago during January and Feb- 
ruary, and it will be shown as a part of the Lincoln’s Birthday 
services by the G. A. R. Memorial Association. All of the 
officials of the Memorial Association were most kind ‘and help- 
ful in placing the exhibit in its beautiful hall. Special mention 
must be made of the unfailing kindness and courtesy of Gen- 
eral Walter R. Robbins and Mr. Charles E. Vaughan. 


The exhibit will be in charge of Miss Anne C. Flaherty who 
had charge of it in San Francisco from May to August. 
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LORADO TAFT AGAIN HONORS TOWN OF OREGON. 


Souprers’ Monument To Memory or OGLE County’s Civiz War 
VOLUNTEERS FOR CITY SQUARE. 


Lorado Taft, the sculptor, for a second time will honor Ogle 
County and the little town of Oregon, one hundred miles west 
of Chicago, by offering his sculptor’s art in originating the 
design for a monument. 

This last great work, now nearing completion, is to be a 
monument to the memory of the men who went from Ogle 
County to fight in the Civil War—a soldiers’ monument. Mr. 
Taft already has completed the models and they are now in 
Georgia where exact replicas are being carved in marble. 

Several bronze tablets, forming the background, will bear 
the names of the three thousand five hundred volunteers. The 
monument is to be dedicated in May. It will stand in the 
center of the court house square. 

Six years ago, Mr. Taft honored Ogle County by selecting 
Eagle’s Nest, a picturesque cliff which overlooks Rock River, 
as the site for the Indian statue known as the Black Hawk 
statue, erected to the memory of the first Americans. 

At either end of the soldiers’ monument will be the figure 
of a soldier—a cavalryman at one end and an infantryman at 
the other. In the center will be the draped figure of a woman, 
representing the Republic. 


GIFTS OF BOOKS, LETTERS, PHOTOGRAPHS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, ETC., TO THE ILLINOIS STATE 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND LIBRARY. 


Illinois State Bar Association. Addresses at banquet given in honor of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court of Illinois by the Illinois State Bar Asso- 
ciation at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Nov. 6, 1915. 30 p. 8 vo. Chicago, 1915. 
Chicago Legal News Co. Gift of John E. Voight, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Illinois State Bar Association. 
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Indiana: Rose Polytechnic Institute—Thirty-fourth annual catalog. Terre 
Haute, Ind., 1915-1916. New Series, Vol. II, No. 1. January, 1916. 200 p. 
8vo. n.d. Gift of Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Berry, (Judge) W. H., Address on Abraham Lincoln 
delivered first before the students of Simpson College on May 31, 1893, by 
Judge W. H. Berry. 34 p. Place and publisher not given. Gift of Judge 
W. H. Berry, Indianola, Iowa. 

Lincoln Abraham—Fairhead, George B., Abraham Lincoln, President. An 
Acrostic by George B. Fairhead. New York Mills, late lieutenant One Hun- 
dred and Seventeenth New York Volunteers and past chaplain Department, 
N. Y., G. A.R. Gift of George B. Fairhead, 368 Otsego St., Ilion, N. Y. 

Lincoln, Abraham—Neis, Anna Marie. Abraham Lincoln. A Poem. Gift 
of Anna Marie Neis, 74 Summer St., Everett, Mass. 

Lincoln, Abraham—Wagstaff, Thomas Edward. The Greatness of Lincoln, 
by Thomas Edward Wagstaff. Independence, Kan. Gift of Mr. Thomas 
Edward Wagstaff, Independence, Kan. 

Minnesota—University of Minnesota. Studies in Language and Literature, 
No. 3. Les Sentiments De L’Academie Francaise Sur Le Cid. Edited by 
Colbert Searles, Ph.D. 112 p., 8vo. Minneapolis, 1916. Gift of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Monticello Seminary Collection—Monticello Seminary Program, 1849; 
Monticello Seminary Program, 1851; Monticello Seminary Program, 1852; 
Monticello Seminary Program, 1853; Monticello Seminary Program, 1854; 
Monticello Seminary Catalog, 1857-1858; Monticello Seminary Reunion Song, 
1838-1888. Loaned by Miss Bertha H. Miner, Winchester, Ill., in memory 
of her mother, Eleanor Thomas Miner. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association. Proceedings of the Tenth An- 
nual Convention of the National Collegiate Athletic Association, December 
28, 1915. 88 p., 8vo. n. d., n. p. Gift of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Newspapers—Bound in One Volume. This volume originally belonged 
to the private library of Dr. David Dimond, D.D., for years a member of the 
Alton Presbytery and pastor of Brighton, Ill., Presbyterian Church: 

American Traveler. Pub. Boston, Mass. Vol. 12, May 11, June 15, 
July 27, October 26, Nov. 2, 1850. 

American Weekly Traveler. Vol. 138. Dec. 18 and Dec. 25, 1851. 

American Whig. Vol. 14. No. 3, Dec. 31, 1854. 

Catholic Instructor, Pub. Philadelphia. Vol. 6, No. 50. Dec. 13, 1851. 

Democratic Banner, Louisiana, Pike County, Mo. Vol. 5, No. 6, May 
28, 1849. 

Missouri Patriot. Vol. 2, No. 1, July 15, 1847. 

New England Puritan. Pub. Boston, Mass. Vol. 3, Nov. 18, 1842; Dec. 
30, 1842; Vol. 4, Jan. 20, 1843; Jan. 27, 1843; Feb. 3, 1843; Feb. 17, 1843; 
Feb. 24, 1843; March 8, 1843; June 2, 1843; Sept. 22, 1843; Sept. 29, 1843; 
Oct. 27, 1848; Nov. 10, 18438. 

New York Evangelist and New York Presbyterian. January 1, 1849, to 
December, 1851. 

New York. The Independent. Vol. IV. Oct. 14, 1852; Vol. V. Nov. 10, 
1853. 
, New York Weekly Tribune. Dec. 13, 1851, and Dec. 20, 1851. 

Platte, Missouri, Argus. Vol. 3, No. 42. Feb. 26, 1847. 

Richmond, Virginia, Enquirer, September 10, 1850. 

St. Charles, Mo., Advertiser. Vol. I, No. 35, Jan. 1, 1846. 

St. Louis Presbyterian, Vol. 7, May 29, 1851. 

St. Louis Weekly Gazette. Vol. 8, Dec. 18, 1845, and Dec. 20, 1845. 

Gift of Mrs. Martha G. Herdman, Morrisonville, Ill. and Mr. Gilson 
Brown, attorney-at-law, Alton, III. 
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Royal Historical Society—Transactions. Third Series, Vol. IX. London, 
England, 1915. 242 p. 8vo. Gift of Royal Historical Society, London, England. 

Vermont State. Commissioner of Agriculture. Seventh Annual Report, 
1915. St. Albans, Vt., St. Albans Messenger Co., Pubs. Gift of the State 
Library of Vermont, Montpelier, Vt. ¢ 
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CHARLES H. CONOVER. 
Born July 12, 1847. Died November 4, 1915. 
By A. C. Bartlett. 


Charles Hopkins Conover was born at Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, on July 12, 1847, and died in Chicago, November 4, 
1915. At the age of twelve he removed with his parents to 
Buffalo, New York, in which city he received his early educa- 
tion (both in school and in business), entering the wholesale 
hardware house of Pratt & Company in 1865. At the age of 
eighteen, he started upon his life career by beginning to thor- 
oughly master the elemental features of a business education, 
and he continued through the regular courses prescribed in 
those days of thoroughness, until he was fully prepared to 
represent the firm among its customers. He was assigned to 
the Wisconsin territory, on which he proved himself a suc- 
cessful salesman. Later he was called to his house to assume 
more responsible duties. 

In 1871, shortly after the great fire, he was engaged by Mr. 
Hibbard to assist in purchasing goods—a division of the busi- 
ness to which Mr. Hibbard had previously devoted much of 
his time and energy. 

Mr. Conover’s progress from the outset was constant and 
rapid. The firm’s stock of merchandise grew in variety and 
volume until the necessity developed for organizing a pur- 
chasing department. Of this department Mr. Conover soon 
became the active head. When the corporation of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co. was organized in 1882, he was one of 
the charter members and a member of the first board of direc- 
tors—then consisting of five stockholders. Upon the death of 
Mr. Spencer, which occurred in 1890, he was made secretary, 
and after the death of Mr. Hibbard in 1904 he became vice- 
president. Upon the resignation of Mr. A. C. Bartlett as 
president in January, 1914, Mr. Conover was elected his suc- 
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cessor as president of the firm of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co., and filled that office during the remainder of his life. 

The foregoing is the skeleton upon which hung the activi- 
ties of an honorable and successful career. From Mr. Con- 
over’s early manhood there have been displayed the char- 
acteristics which told for high attainment. Having chosen the 
mercantile business as his vocation, he began at the foot of the 
ladder and starting in the branch he had selected, climbed 
to the highest rung. He possessed rare business ability, but 
above and beyond this, he was resolute, persevering and con- 
scientious in all of his endeavors. His work and not his voice 
proclaimed the value of his efforts. In his earlier development 
he disliked to assume new and, to him, untried responsibil- 
ities. When called upon to do so he not infrequently appealed 
to his superior officer to take the position he had been asked 
to occupy. This was not from any desire to avoid work or to 
shirk duty but from an underestimate of his own powers. As 
he grew in years and experience, he naturally accepted more 
and more of leadership. 

The life and suecess of Mr. Conover are an example and 
object lesson for his co-workers and for the rising generation. 
If the young men (and the young women as well) can, when 
coming into the house, fully realize how much their advance- 
ment and ultimate welfare and success depend upon their 
thoroughness, diligence, loyalty and integrity, their futures 
are assured, for with that realization no one of intelligence 
can deliberately throw away his opportunities. 

But business, a livelihood, wealth, were not the greatest con- 
siderations in the life of Mr. Conover. He was richly en- 
dowed mentally, and found much satisfaction and pleasure 
in cultivating his mental faculties. He was a great reader of 
the best literature, a lover of biography and history, and was 
thoroughly informed upon current events. Naturally he was 
an interesting and entertaining conversationalist. 

He was public-spirited and cheerfully performed the duties 
which devolve upon a good citizen of the city, the State and 
the country. He gave freely of his means for the relief of 
the poor, the sick and the distressed and for the uplifting 
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of humanity. 

His home life was ideal, he being almost worshiped as well 
as sincerely loved by all the members of his family. 

To many readers of this paper there is nothing new in the 
record submitted. To those who knew Mr. Conover less in- 
timately there may be given a better acquaintanceship with his 
characteristics and consistent life. Mr. Conover was an active 
member of the Illinois State Historical Society, and interested 
in all departments of the work of the Society. 
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DR. DANIEL BERRY. 
Born May 6, 1835. Died November 19, 1915. 


Carmi and White County, Illinois, are called upon to 
mourn one of their most eminent citizens in the death of Dr. 
Daniel Berry. His death, which was not unexpected, came at 
2:30 o’clock Friday morning, November 19, 1915, following a 
stroke of paralysis which he suffered last April. He was born 
in Wortley, Yorkshire, England, May 6, 1835, and came to 
this country with his parents when he was six years old. The 
family settled in Massachusetts near Danvers. At the early 
age of ten years he lost his father and mother. Two older 
sisters strived to keep the family together, but while yet a 
lad he was thrown upon his own resources in the struggle of 
life. He earned money with which to go to the schools of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. He came to Illinois in 
1856 and taught school in Lawrence, Wabash and White coun- 
ties. In 1860 he came to Carmi and soon after coming here 
began the study of medicine in the office of Dr. EK. L. Stewart. 
At the organization of the Eighty-seventh Lllinois Volunteers 
he became assistant surgeon under Doctor Stewart, the sur- 
geon of the regiment, and served during the war, taking part 
in the siege of Vicksburg and the Red River campaign. He 
was married December 28, 1862, while his regiment was sta- 
tioned at Shawneetown, to Miss Mary A. B. Crebs, daughter 
of Berry and Lucy (Wilson) Crebs. His wife died May 11, 
1904. They were the parents of eight children, four of whom 
survive, one son, Captain Daniel G. Berry, Twenty-fourth 
United States Infantry, San Francisco, and three daughters, 
Mrs. Charles B. Bayley, Riverside, California, Mrs. P. B. 
McCullough, Lawrenceville, Illinois, and Mrs. Claude M. 
Barnes, Carmi, Illinois. 

Dr. Berry was a remarkable man, possessing a brilliant 
mind and keen intellect, endowed with many gifts and a ver- 
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satility of talent. While the period he passed in school was 
short, he supplied its lack by reading and observation. He 
was able to absorb much from others. He was a close ob- 
server and his inquiring mind was never satisfied until he 
found a solution of the matter in question. He had a wonder- 
ful memory which he was constantly strengthening by repeat- 
ing to others his own observations or the results of his read- 
ing. He occupied an unique and enviable position in White 
County. He became the final'authority to whom all came for 
the solution of any puzzling question. Did anyone find a 
strange bird, insect, rock or plant, or did anyone want a verse 
of poetry, or information in history or literature, they came 
to Doctor Berry for the information. He was regarded as 
the best informed man in the county. 

After the close of the war he attended a course of lectures 
and graduated from Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 
He practiced his profession for some time in partnership with 
Doctor Stewart. He was, however, pre-eminently a teacher, 
and often laughingly remarked that he could impart more to 
a pupil than he knew himself. He had the faculty of inspiring 
and awakening the interest of younger men and women in the 
matters under discussion, creating in them the desire to study 
and investigate for themselves. All his life he was constantly 
imparting information, in his conversation, in his contribu- 
tions to the newspapers and magazines, to the Illinois State 
Historical Society, and in his addresses and lectures. He was 
one of the earliest members of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, and he greatly enjoyed attending the annual meetings. 
He will be much missed by the officers and members of the 
Society. 

He was a progressive citizen, interested in what ever pro- 
moted the welfare of the community. He had frequently served 
as a member of the school board, and was always ready to re- 
spond when asked to address teachers and pupils. He was in- 
terested in scientific topics, and kept abreast of the times in 
all the new discoveries in science. 

From our midst has gone a great man of the county, and 
society is a loser, as it always is, when a type of his strong 
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manhood is no more. His death is cause for deepest regret, 
yet it leaves the heritage of a fine memory that may help to 
fill the void caused by his absence. 

Doctor Berry was a man of great personal popularity. He 
was extremely witty, friendly, positive and forceful. His 
friends were legion, and found among all circles and classes of 
society. He was devoted to his family and found his dearest 
happiness in the home circle. He was a man of great kind- 
ness of heart, with liberal judgment of others, a rare good fel- 
lowship, with a strong relish for the pure airs of truth and jus- 
tice, and a deep-seated love for home, friends and country. 
But the thing that attracted men to him was his kindness of 
heart and his ready sympathy. As a friend he was singularly 
and profoundly sympathetic; the triumphs of his friends were 
his and their griefs, disasters and misfortunes were his own. 

His family and kindred will be comforted by the knowledge 
that he was beloved by everyone who knew him and that all 
memories of him will be pleasant. 

Funeral services were at 2 o clock, November 21st, at his late 
residence on Stewart street, Carmi, Illinois, conducted by Rev. 
David E. Craighead, pastor of the Presbyterian church. There 
was a large attendance of friends and neighbors, with a few of 
his Grand Army comrades. There was a profusion of flowers 
from relatives and friends, including a handsome floral of- 
fering from the officers and directors of the White County 
Fair Association. 

Doctor Berry’s nephews, Berry S. Crebs, John M. Crebs, 
Roy E. Pearce, Stewart L. Crebs, Joe F. Williams ee Charles 
P. Berry, need as pall-bearers. 


The burial was in Maple Ridge cemetery. 


Resotutions Apoprep By Wurttre County Farr Association 


Upon tHe Dratu or Dr. Danret Berry. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the White County 
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Fair Association, the following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, Dr. Daniel Berry, a director of this association 
died November 19, 1915, aged over four score years, 

Be it resolved, That while we deeply deplore his death, yet 
we appreciate the fact that he had been blessed with length of 
days, that his life had been a useful one, and he held the love 
and respect of his fellow citizens. 

Resolved, That we appreciate his long and faithful service 
with this association, he having shown a great interest in its 
affairs ever since its organization, and had been connected 
with it as an officer or director for many years. 

Resolved, That we appreciate and shall miss his wise coun- 
sel in the affairs of the association and his enthusiasm in the 
improvement of the products of White County, and in the ex- 
hibit of the county’s products at the county and State fairs. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread upon 
the records of this association, that a copy be sent to the family 
of Dr. Berry, and that a copy be published in the newspapers 
of the county. 

By order Board of Directors, 

Harry S. Hanna, President. 
Attest: Grorce WuEst, Secretary. 
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CHARLES F. MILLS. 
Born May 29, 1834. Died December 9, 1915. 


Died, at 1:00 o’clock Thursday afternoon, December 9, 1915, 
at Springfield Hospital, after two months’ illness, Col. Charles 
F.. Mills, of Springfield, at the age of 72 years, 6 months and 
10 days. 

Funeral services were held December 11, at 2:30 o’clock at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Rev. Donald C. MacLeod, the 
pastor, officiating. Private interment was made in the family 
lot at Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

The following acted as pall-bearers: Major Edward 8S. 
Johnson and Dr. Edward P. Bartlett for the Grand Army of 
the Republic; Ralph N. Baker and Lewis Miller for the Ses- 
sion of the First Presbyterian Church; Albert Rankin for the 
Deacons; Stuart Brown for the trustees of the same, and 
Prof. Fred N. Rankin, assistant dean of school of agriculture, 
University of Illinois. 

A strenuous life was ended when Colonel Mills died. Known 
during the last few years of his life principally as editor of 
The Farm Home, he leaves a diversified record extending 
over a period of nearly forty years. Farmer, soldier, physi- 
cian, agriculturalist and fine stock breeder, editor and Re- 
publican politician, he gained local and some time national 
importance in each of his successive roles. ; 

His surprising energy and activity subsided only when ill- 
health had weakened his body. 

Besides other interests and organizations, the Masonic and 
Odd Fellows fraternities are deprived of a member in his 
death. He was a member of Elwood Commandery of Knights 
Templar, Springfield Chapter and Tyrian Lodge No. 333, 
A. F. & A. M., and also of the G. A. R., Sons of the American 
Revolution and Illinois State Historical Society. 
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The major portion of Colonel Mills’ very busy life was de- 
voted to agricultural affairs. He acquired national promi- 
nence soon after the publication of his periodical, The Farm 
Home, and was the virtual head of the livestock exhibit at the 
World’s Fairs in Chicago, St. Louis and the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

At the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904 he was made secretary 
of the livestock department and was looked upon by Illinois as 
the official representative of the State in that department. 

Management of The Farm Home was retained by him until 
several months ago, when ill health forced him to what he de- 
clared temporary relaxation. The first number of the maga- 
zine was issued in 1890, with Colonel Mills as editor and pub- 
lisher. His previous knowledge and experience as farmer 
and breeder of improved stock, brought him closely in touch 
with his readers and obtained for him authority among far- 
mers and breeders of the country. This fact is sufficiently 
attested by his selection and appointment to various offices 
and positions of responsibility. <A partial list is here given: 

Secretary of the Sangamon County Fair; chief clerk, assist- 
ant secretary and secretary of the Illinois State Fair; secre- 
tary of the American Livestock Association and the American 
Fat Stock Show; secretary of the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture; chief clerk for the secretary of livestock show, 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893; secretary for chief, 
department of the livestock, Universal Exposition at St. Louis 
in 1904; secretary and president of the American Berkshire 
Association; secretary of the American Clydesdale Associa- 
tion; president of the American Ancestral Association; sec- 
retary of the American Association; one of the livestock 
herd-book secretaries; member of the American Breeders’ 
Association; the American Short-Horn Association, and the 
American Shire Horse Association; secretary of the Ameri- 
can Berkshire Congress, ete. 

To Colonel Mills also belonged the honor of drafting and se- 
curing the passage of the bill which created the Illinois Far- 
mers’ Institute, of which he was secretary for several years. 
Prominent in the organization of the commission of the Illi- 
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nois Hall of Fame, Agricultural College, University of Illinois, 
he was named as its first secretary. 


As editor he was associated in the publication of reports of 
the livestock shows of the two world’s fairs; year-book of the 
American Clydesdale Association; and the American Berk- 
shire Association, and of the Illinois Department of Agri- 
culture, and many other similar bodies. 


Charles Francis Mills was born in Montrose, Pennsylvania, 
on May 29, 1834, the son of Bartlet Hinds and Delia (Halsey) 
Mills. Coming west to this State in boyhood, he had reached 
his senior year in Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, when war 
was declared by President Lincoln. 


Young Mills left school before graduation and joined the 
federal forces as private in Company ©, One Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth Illinois Volunteers. In 1863 he was promoted 
to the position of hospital steward, United States Army, which 
office he held when peace was restored. Severing his official 
connection with the military forces, he entered the Bryant & 
Stratton Commercial College at Chicago. He later studied 
medicine. 


On May 26, 1869, he married Miss Mary Elizabeth Bennett, 
near Springfield, and several years later he moved to Spring- 
field. Mrs. Mills preceded him in death a number of years. 


The appellation of colonel was bestowed upon Mr. Mills 
through his service in the Illinois National Guard, of which he 
was at one time assistant adjutant general. At various other 
times he was known as captain and adjutant of the Fifth In- 
fantry; major and quartermaster of the Second Brigade, and 
lastly colonel and assistant adjutant general. He was also a 
prominent leader in the Sons of the American Revolution. 


Soon after coming to Springfield Colonel Mills formed a 
cornection with the First Presbyterian Church. One of the 
leading members of the congregation, he also was active in 
the work of the Sunday School. Until lately he was teacher 
of a young ladies’ class. 
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As survivors Colonel Mills leaves two daughters, Mrs. M. 
M. Elkin and Mrs. C. C. Craig of Los Angeles, California, a 
grandson, Wellman Mills of Los Angeles, California, the son 
of a deceased son, William Mills; one brother, Henry E. Mills, 
and one sister, Miss Ruth C. Mills, both of San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 
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ALBERT 8. EDWARDS. 
December 15, 1839. December 20, 1915. 


Albert S. Edwards, the son of Ninian Wirt Edwards, and 
EKlizabeth Todd Edwards, was born in the historic Edwards 
home on South Second street, Springfield, Ill., Dee. 15, 1839. 
The Edwards family is one of the most distinguished families 
in the annals of Illinois. The grandfather of Albert S. Ed- 
wards was Governor Ninian Edwards, governor of the Terri- 
tory of Illinois 1809-1818, who was upon the admission of the 
State in 1818 elected one of its first United States senators, 
and was afterwards third governor of the State of [linois. 
Ninian Wirt Edwards, the father of Albert S. Edwards, was 
born in Kentucky in 1809, the year in which his father was 
appointed Territorial governor of Illinois, and while yet an 
infant was brought by his parents to Illinois. 

He was appointed attorney general of Illinois in 1834 but 
resigned in 1835 and removed to Springfield. He was elected 
to the lower house of the General Assembly in 1836 and re- 
elected in 1838. During this term he was influential in the 
efforts to remove the State capital from Vandalia to Spring- 
field, he being one of the celebrated ‘‘ Long Nine’’, members of 
the General Assembly given that title on account of their 
unusual height, every one of them being more than six feet 
tall. Mr. Lincoln was one of the number. . 

Mr. Edwards was elected to the State Senate two terms, 
1844 and 1848. He was a member of the Convention of 1847, 
which framed the State Constitution of 1848. Mr. Edwards 
was appointed in 1854 by Governor Matteson, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. This office he held until 1857. 
Previous to this the secretary of State had been ex-officio 
superintendent of public instruction. 

During the Civil War Mr. Edwards was captain commissary 
of subsistence, having been appointed by Mr. Lincoln. Eliza- 
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beth Todd, the wife of Ninian Wirt Edwards, was the daugh- 
ter of Robert S. Todd of Lexington, Kentucky. Her sister 
Mary was the wife of Abraham Lincoln. 

It was as a visitor to the Edwards home that Mary Todd met 
Abraham Lincoln and in that same home she was married 
to him November 4, 1842. 

Here to this hospitable home she came back, a broken and 
sorrowing widow, and here, under this same roof, she died, 
July 16, 1882. 

Albert S. Edwards was a child of three years when Mr. and 
Mrs. Lincoln were married, and he was always a favorite with 
them both. He had the best possible educational advantages 
of the day, and had a very quick and retentive mind. He was 
a lover of books and a constant reader. In the later years of 
his life he was especially interested in history. During the 
Civil War he was connected with the commissary department 
and was stationed at Chicago and at Cairo. At the close of 
the war he returned to Springfield and became connected 
with the printing and binding firm of the H. W. Rokker Com- 
pany. He continued in this relation until the business was 
sold to the Jefferson Company. 

In 1897 he was appointed custodian of the Lincoln home, 
which position he filled until his death. Albert S. Edwards 
and his wife as custodians of the Lincoln home, have received 
thousands of visitors from all parts of the world. The home 
is filled with priceless historical articles which had been the 
property of the Edwards and Lincoln families. 

Mr. Edwards was a man of singularly lovable disposition. 
His kindness of heart and his gentleness were well known to 
all with whom he came in contact. He was a gentleman of the 
oldest and best school—that of nature. Kindliness and cour- 
tesy were as natural to him as to breathe. 

In 1863 Mr. Edwards was married to Miss Josephine H. 
Remann, who was born in Vandalia, Illinois, but whose par- 
ents removed to Springfield when she was a small child. Mrs. 
Edwards and three children survive him. The children are 
Ninian Wirt Edwards, Miss Georgia H. Edwards and Mrs. 
Mary Edwards Brown, all of Springfield. Mr. Edwards also 
left one grandson, Remann A. Brown, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Death came suddenly to Mr. Edwards, though he had for 
some time been in failing health. On December 20, 1915, at 
7:00 o’clock in the morning he was stricken with a heart at- 
tack and he passed away within a half hour. 

Many friends and relatives besides his immediate family 
will mourn the passing away of Albert S. Edwards. Letters 
and testimonials came to his family from all parts of the 
country, expressing regret at his death and in appreciation 
of his courtesy and efficiency as custodian of the Lincoln home. 

Mr. Edwards was a member of the Central Baptist Church 
of Springfield and a member of the Illinois State Historical 
Society. 

He was buried December 22, 1915, in the Edwards family 
lot in Oak Ridge Cemetery. All who knew him will feel that 
the world is poorer for his leaving it and his gracious courtesy 
and helpful kindness will not soon be forgotten. 
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JOSEPH B. REDFIELD. 
Born September 25, 1825. Died December 19, 1915. 


Joseph B. Redfield, for sixty years connected with the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railroad, and for the most of that time 
the road’s general auditor, died at his residence, 1852 Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago, in the house in which he had lived 
since 1863. 

Mr. Redfield was over ninety years old. He was born Sep- 
tember 25th, 1825, in Stamford, New York, and was graduated 
from the Union College, Schenectady, in the class of 1852, a 
Phi Beta Kappa man. He came to Chicago in 1853. He con- 
cluded more than a half century in the Northwestern’s service 
as general auditor and assistant secretary six years ago, when 
he retired from his duties and took up the compilation of his- 
torical material connected with the railway. Mr. Redfield was 
an interested member of the Illinois State Historical Society. 

He was married in 1860 to Sarah M. Whitlock, who died in 
1879. One daughter, Antoinette Redfield Hale, survives, as 
does Mrs. Priscilla Merwin, his widowed sister. He was bur- 
ied at Delhi, New York, December 21, 1915. 


SAMUEL T. ATKINS. 
Born July 21, 1834. Died December 23, 1915. 


Samuel T. Atkins, member of the Logan County Bar since 
1864, and an active member of the Masonic Lodge since 1861, 
and member of the Illinois State Historical Society, died of 
general debility at his home, 829 Pekin street, Lincoln, Illinois, 
at 7:45 o’clock Thursday morning, December 23, at the age of 
81 years. His death at the end of forty-nine and one-half 
years of wedded life, was the first in his family during that 
time. 

Mr. Atkins had been failing for the past year, more notice- 
ably during the latter six months. For many years he had 
been living a retired life. 

Samuel Thomas Atkins was born July 21, 1834, in Mt. Ver- 
non, Maine, the son of Rev. Charles and Mary Manter Atkins, 
both of colonial ancestry. Samuel T. Atkins, grandfather, 
Charles Atkins, was a drummer in the Revolutionary War 
and was a descendant of Henry Atkins, who settled in America 
in 1640. 

After living until the age of 16 years at Mt. Vernon, Samuel 
Atkins went to Boston where he studied until 1853. He left 
Boston early in December, 1853, and came to Mt. Pulaski, Dli- 
nois, taking ten days and nights for the trip. | 

Securing a teacher’s certificate, he taught the ‘‘Tommy 
Lueas’’ school, six miles from Mt. Pulaski. He later taught 
at ‘‘Uncle Davy Evans’ ”’ school, the John Scroggins’ school, 
Noah Chenoweth’s school, near John Kline’s present place. 
In 1856 he taught a school on Prairie Creek. 

During the summer of 1856 he went to Kansas, and later to 
Minnesota, where he pre-empted 160 acres. He remained until 
November, 1856, then returned to accept a school at Prairie 
Creek, which he taught for two years, after which he taught 
Prairie College school, south of Elkhart. 
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He came to Lincoln in 1860, working as clerk in the county 
clerk’s office for three years, after which he worked in the Dus- 
tin and Musick bank, until 1867. He was then appointed deputy 
sheriff and tax collector. He was chosen justice of the peace 
for a term of four years, in 1870. For twenty years Mr. Atkins 
was a notary public. 

He spent most of the later part of his life looking after his 
property interests. 

Mr. Atkins was married in Normal, [llinois, July 14, 1866, 
to Miss Lucy Bates, a member of an old colonial family. Of 
their six children, all are living. They are: Miss Mary L., 
at home; Samuel T., Jr., Chicago; Llewellyn R., Chicago; 
Herbert R., Tobias, Nebraska; J. William, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and Walter B., Chicago. 

With the exception of Herbert, all of the sons were at home 
in July, when Mr. Atkins had a serious illness. 

Mr. Atkins had always been temperate in habits, using 
neither tobacco nor liquor. He was a man of sterling integrity 
and had the high respect of all who knew him. 

The funeral service swere held at the Methodist Church, 
Lincoln, Illinois, Friday afternoon, December 24, at 1:30 
o’clock, the services in charge of the Masons. Rev. T. H. Tull, 
pastor of the church, officiated. 


SARAH M. LEAVERTON McGUIRE. 
Born August 2,1854. Died December 23, 1915. 


By Mrs. Mary C. Leaverton Ricuriz, Grorcetown, Ininots. 
My sister, Mrs. Sarah M. Leaverton McGuire, wife of the 
late Judge R. L. McGuire, died December 23, 1915, at her 
home, 517 South Fourth street, Springfield, Illinois, after a 
week’s illness of pneumonia, on the fortieth anniversary of 
her wedding. Her husband, Robert L. McGuire, preceded her 
into the beyond about a year and four months, on September 
9, 1914. During his life Mr. McGuire was a very successful 
lawyer and business man. He came to Springfield in 1862. 
Mrs. McGuire was born August 2, 1854, near Pocahontas, 
Bond County, Illinois. She was the daughter of Wilson Leay- 
erton and Jeannette Thompson Johnson, residents at that 
time of that section of the State where our father was the 
owner of a large tract of land, and who made his home beauti- 
ful, and farm one of the model farms in that part of the State. 
Part of this farm was purchased with California gold, as our 
father crossed the continent in 1849, when only twenty-four 
years of age, with only a wagon, yoke of oxen and very little 
money. He as well as his entire party, came near perishing 
for want of water while crossing the plains. When all the rest 
had given out and could go no farther, he and another man 
walked ahead for fifteen or twenty miles at night.for water. 
On arriving they could not speak on account of their tongues 
being so badly swollen. After a short rest they returned with 
what water they could carry to the remainder of the party. 
Our father was in California nearly two years and very suc- 
cessful. He returned home by way of Panama, and on the 
sailing vessel many died of cholera and yellow fever, includ- 
ing some of his friends from home. He carried several thou- 
sand dollars in gold dust in a belt which he wore around him. 
When he came home it was with the intention of returning to 
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California with a herd of stock horses and cattle, but his 
marriage to Jeannette T. Johnson, daughter of Benjamin 
Johnson and Rebecca Plant, changed his plans. Our grand- 
father, Benjamin Johnson, was twice elected to the Illinois 
Legislature; once to the Lower House, from 1838 to 1840, and 
once to the Senate, serving from 1842 till 1846. When a young 
girl, Mrs. McGuire attended Almira College at Greenville, Illi- 
nois, and later in the 70’s attended Monticello Seminary at 
Godfrey, Illinois, where our mother also attended school in 
the 40’s. Mrs. McGuire’s only daughter, Jeannette, the third 
generation, attended Monticello Seminary, and on her grad- 
uation in 1898, both her mother and grandmother were pres- 
ent, and when Miss Haskell, the principal, presented the di- 
plomas to the graduates, she gave each one a rich damask 
rose with her diploma, and special mention was made in sev- 
eral cases. When Jeannette McGuire received her diploma 
and rose, her mother and grandmother were also each pre- 
sented with a rose, because of the three generations who at- 
tended Monticello Seminary. 

Mrs. McGuire was married on December 23, 1875, to Robert 
Lewis McGuire, at Chatham, Illinois, at the beautiful home of 
her parents, who left Bond County in 1871 and moved to San- 
gamon County, where our father owned one of the best stock 
and grain farms in Central Illinois, consisting of one thousand 
acres in one body, which was acquired by uniting energy, per- 
severance and splendid business judgment. 

After Mrs. McGuire’s marriage she and her husband came 
to Springfield, Illinois, where she has resided ever since. She 
was a member of the Presbyterian Church, the Illinois State 
Historical Society, and a patriotic and loyal member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Her charities were 
abundant and many unfortunate and afflicted have cause to 
bless her memory. Mrs. McGuire was descended from a line 
of patriotic ancestors and she was intensely interested in the 
history of her country, and the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution was especially dear to her 
heart, and her efforts at research along this line were untiring. 
She was the direct descendant of three great-grandfathers 
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who served in the Revolutionary War, namely: Charles Jobn- 
son and Williamson Plant, who are both buried near Pocahon- 
tas, Bond County, Illinois, and the third, John Foster Leaver- 
ton, born in London, England, and buried near Leesburg, 
Highland County, Ohio. 

Mrs. McGuire’s father, Wilson Leaverton, served in the 
Civil War, enlisted and served as a private in Company F, 
One Hundred Thirty-fifth Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 

Mrs. McGuire’s funeral was held at the home on Sunday, 
December 26, and she was buried by her husband’s side in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery. She is survived by one daughter, Mrs. John 
Sidney Burnet of Chicago, formerly Susan Jeannette Mc- 
Guire; two grandchildren, Beatrice, and Robert William Bur- 
net; one sister, Mrs. Benjamin Canaday Richie of George- 
town, Illinois, formerly Mary Caroline Leaverton; two broth- 
ers, Richard Lincoln Leaverton of Redlands, California; and 
Samuel Johnson Leaverton of Chatham, Illinois. 

Thus a loving and devoted mother, and a thoughtful and 
good sister has passed away, and we will greatly miss her. 
The beautiful home where there have been so many happy 
meetings, as well as sad ones, is entirely broken up, and we 
will see the familiar faces no more until some sweet day we 
meet in the great beyond. 


“And now on the midnight sky we look, 
And our hearts grow full of weeping; 

Each star is to us a sealed book, ' 
Some tale of that loved one keeping. 


We parted in silence, we parted in tears, 
On the banks of that lonely river; 

But the odor and bloom of those bygone years, 
Shall hang o’er its waters forever.” S 
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Chatham, Sangamon County, II1.. 

2» de eee SE ae eR a 582, 625, 626 
WHA UEAN OOS Aly LOM Mer ste cccesseeaseeee 175 
Chemunr County, Ne Y ccccecece-ceseees 492 
Cheneaux Islands, Brief History 

of. Some New Chapters of 

Mackinac History, by Frank 

R. Grover. Reference................ 357 
Chenery House, Springfield, I11..245 
Chenery, (Judge) P. D.......... 191, 194 
Chenery, (Miss) Susan.................. 346 
Chenoweth, Noah. Noah Che- 

noweth School, Logan County, 

NR een esc ee ee eee ee 622 
Cherdon, (Mrs.) Margaret Zane, 

Daughter of Judge Charles S. 


Revolutionary 


ELC Bs coee ogres ene oer 181, 182 
Cherokee) Indiamsiiiieccsceoee ee 298 
GHGErTy 4 Le eee eee 357 
MHOrEyaV alleys WN wey eee recta es 489 


Chester, Randolph County, I11..48, 193 


Chester, Ill. Penitentiary, IJli- 
nois State, at Chester, III.......... 193 
Chester/ County wears 446 


Chicago Creek 


Chicago, III1....6, 25, 28, 29, 34, 38, 39, 
44, 65, 66, 107, 149, 156, 157, 162, 
163, 166, 169, 175, 182, 189, 191, 
207, 237, 238, 239, 240, 245, 255, 
284, 318, 339, 340, 341, 342, 344, 
849, 350, 351, 352, 358, 354, 355, 
357, 358, 377, 391, 392, 407, 408, 
409, 411, 415, 417, 418, 448, 449, 
450, 451, 452, 453, 454, 455, 457, 
458, 461, 473, 474, 475, 476, 483, 
491, 492, 493, 500, 503, 504, 505, 
506, 507, 508, 515, 520, 527, 531, 
551, 559, 560, 561, 565, 566, 598, 
599, 600, 601, 607, 619, 621, 623. 
Footnotes 


Chicago & Alton R. R......28, 345, 435 


Chicago & Northwestern R. R..... 
Se Oy tee tae 364, 365, 366, 367, 621 


Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way, History and Development 
of, by Dr. William H. Sten- 
nett 


Chicago and the Old Northwest, 
1673-1835, by Milo Milton 
Quaife, Ph.D. Quoted........ 382, 418 
Footnote 

Chicago, Ill., Art Institute............ 
Bete tenet Aranetcken nate ne eed 458, 476, 477 

Chicago, Ill., Art Institute, Healy 
Painting on Exhibition in........ 476 

Chicago, Ill. Atkinson, Eleanor. 
The Story of Chicago and Na- 
tional Development, 1534-1912..174 

Chicago, Ill. Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial College 

Chicago, Ill. Calumet Club.......... 474 

Chicago, Ill. Central Trust Co., 
Historical Paintings in Build- 
ing 

Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Burling- 
hayes Pech vahokoywnl Sh, Made se 484 

Chicago, Ill., Cholera in, in 1853..452 

Chicago, Ill., City Council Trib- 
ute to Adlai E. Stevenson........ 237 

Chicago, IIL, 

Chicago, Ill., Columbia World’s 
Bair Heldsins ine Sos 
ees Ans oe 165, 351, 476, 504, 615 

Chicago, Ill., Common Council of 
1846 

Chicago, Ill. Cook, Isaac, Post- 
master in Chicago in 1853........ 452 

Chicago, Ill. Currey, J. Seymour, 
History of Chicago, Vol. I. 
Quoted 

Chicago, Ill., Daily Democrat 
Quoted on John Hossack......29, 30 
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secu doacacaghopencuseeteecate Tg L261 


Chicago, Ill., Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Year 
Book, 1915-1916 

Chicago, Ill., Early Cemetery in, 
where Lincoln Park Is Lo- 


CATE ....2c0seccnncnenaceeueeeeees eee 454 
Chicago, Ill. Eastland Disaster, 

July, 1916 2... eee 350-352 
Chicago, Ill., Evening Journal......491 
Chicago, Ill. Fair, (The) Build- 

) § 0} - a en 449 
Chicago, Ill. Fair Department 

Store, Account Of. gies 504 


Chicago, Ill. Field Museum of 

Natural History 
Chicago, Ill., Fire. Reference 449,474 
Chicago, Ill., Fire, 1857.......... 454, 455 


Chicago, Tll.,Fire, 18712222 eee 455 
Chicago, Ill. First City Railway 
Built in 1869. 2.¢2ge ee 453 


Chicago, Ill. First Excursion to 
Chicago from Vermilion Co., 
1824 

Chicago, Ill. First National Bank 
Building 

Chicago, Ill. First Railroad En- 
tering Chicago, Built in 1849_...452 

Chicago, Ill. First Steam Fire 


Hngine Used in 2355.2 453 
Chicago, Ill., Fort on the Site of, 
Built in 1804... yee 65 


Chicago, Ill., Frontier Village in 
1833 
Chicago, Ill., Gas Light & Coke 
Co. Built Gas Works in 1850....452 
Chicago, Ill. Graceland Ceme- 
tery ee oa 189, 454 
Chicago, Ill. Harbor Improved 
in 1857 
Chicago, Ill. Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank 
Chicago, Ill., Historical Society.. 
ee Ik 69, 70, 358, 391, 448, 458, 600 
Chicago, Ill., Historical Society 
Loan Collection in Lincoln Ex- 
hibit, G. A. R. Memorial Hall....600 
Chicago, Ill. Indian Treaty of 
Aug. 29, 1821, at Chicago....391-396 
Chicago, Ill. Indian Treaty of 
Sept. 26, 1833. Reference........ 
sduavebavnd dada dieeeeate eee 380, 385, 407-419 
Chicago, Ill. International Stock 
Show. at Chicago... a 
Chicago, Ill. Jackson Park.......... 351 
Chicago, Ill. “Larmon Block.” 
Reference 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill. Law Institute and 
Library of Lincoln Park............ 448 
Chicago, Ill. Legal News Co........ 601 
Chicago, Il]. Lincoln Exhibit Re- 
turned from Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco, 
Placed on Exhibit in Chicago.. 
= 555 oA EELS SRP Ee to 599-600 
Ain pp AS i ei 189, 448, 454 
Chicago, Ill. Manierre, George. 
The Manierre Family in Early 
Chicago History 
Chicago, Ill. Market House in 
1840 
Chicago, Ill. Merchants’ Loan & 
ATE, Wed KG Wode oor ee oo heats i hore ee 454 
Chicago, Ill. Mid-Day Club.......... 458 
Chicago, Ill. Newberry Library, 
CORT CAS Oe erat ee ae ce 457 
Chicago, Ill. Newberry Library, 
Chicago, Healy’s Paintings in..476 
Chicago, Ill., Omnibuses in, in 
1856 
Chicago, Ill. Population in 1845..451 
Chicago, Ill. Population in 1911..451 
Chicago, Ill. Portland Block. 
Reference d 
Chicago, Il]. Presbyterian Church, 
Second, of Chicago.............. 448, 450 
Chicago, Ill. Public Library........ 
448, 457, 599 
Chicago, Ill., Public Schools in, 
in 1857 
Chicago, Ill. Quaife, Milo Milton. 
Chicago and the Old North- 
west, 1673-1835. Quoted....382, 418 


EOC ML OT Cea ye te cr Se eee 550 
Chicago, Ill., Record Herald, 
INGWSD aD OD) serue-.ceesastree e 280 


Chicago, Ill. Roehr, Frank, Guide 
to the Streets of Chicago.......... 504 
Chicago, Ill. Saddle and Cycle 
Club 
Chicago, Ill. St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railroad..364, 366 
Chicago, Ill. St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railway, His- 
tory of the Origin of the Places 
and Names Connected with, 
etc., by Dr. William H. Sten- 


ANE) 9 Pe ee eee Oe 365, 367 
Chicago, Ill., Saloons Closed on 
SUNG yea ile LOposeeet ree 452 


Chicago, Ill. Sauganash Hotel....453 
Chicago, Il. Scammon, McCagg 

Ae LOAM eye TOA 1a he) aoe er a 456 
Chicago, Ill. Sherman House......455 
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Chicago, Ill. South Park Com- 


missioners’ Annual Report, 
OT Bisa i cote seems ccs te een 
Chicago, Ill. Stratford Hotel......449 


Chicago, Ill. Street Improve- 
ments and Laying of Sewers 
Begun in Harly Day............ 451, 452 

Chicago, Ill. Tremont House...... 


Chicago, III. 
Chicago, Ill. Tribune Cooperates 
with the Illinois Commission- 
ers to the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position and Trustees of the 
Illinois State Historical Libra- 
ry in Placing Lincoln Exhibit 


Sis LOM AAEM Rae ee aR eRe aie ed 599 
Chicago, Ill. University of Chi- 
COUPER OD 6 pep cee tte ME ae ee 369, 520 
Chicago, Ill. Young Men’s Asso- 
CUD LO Dae es oat ease vec ae 457 
Chicago, Ill. Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation Afterwards Merged 
Into the Present Library.......... 448 
Chicago, Ill. Water Supplied to 
PHO MCUCY 1D PWS 4 ecentccscesceee esas" 452 
Chicago, Ill. Water Works Built 
sho We eines See eee ee ee Ba 450, 451 
CMiGaLO POPUL Crececescsnaccones es 390, 392 
Chicago, Ill. Washington Boule- 
VRAD Beg ee cee a ea ee eee 621 


Chicago, Ill. World’s Fair, 1893.. 
ne 165, 189, 351, 476, 504, 615 
Chicago, Ill. World’s Fair, Co- 
lumbian Exposition, Official 
Guide, Comp. by John J. Flinn..504 
Chicago, Ill. Zouaves Badge........ 504 
Chicago River 
Latesceaes 165, 278, 388, 390, 392, 451 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius, Roman 
Orator 
Cicott, Zachary, (Shecott) Visits 
the Salines on the Vermilion 
UUVOT TIT LOL Ole-nscccncstetonves caeteenermens 
Cigrand, (Dr.) B. J., Collection 
at Lincoln Exhibit, G. A. R. 
Memorial Hall, Chicago............ 600 
Gincinnatl; Ohio;........ 176, 270, 593 
Circle Rock, Michigan, Bronze 
Tablet to the Memory of Nico- 
det DOCICAtOG mallee: neater eter 347 
MOS VL WWD etcceeeres 167, 169, 185, 186, 
285, 317, 324, 342, 366, 420, 421, 
437, 448, 478, 486, 564, 567, 601, 
618, 619, 626. 
Chickamauga, Battle of, War of 
cMakswed ans) oc Ub Kaye) 43s yer an cee meer 426 
Chikago River, (Chicago River) ..388 


Children in the Garden. Paint- 
ing of George P. Alexander 


Healy. Reference.................------- 475 
Chile HancockeCounty, le. 55 
C@hillicGthes Onl Oy sees 49, 446 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Territory 

Northwest of the River Ohio 

Seat of Government at.............. 275 
(Blak ball: Wie Sk eae Soe Se eae 174 


Chippewa County, Michigan........ 277 

Chippewa Indians........ 387, 390, 392, 
396, 398, 399, 401, 404, 405, 406, 
407. 

Choctaw Indians. Dictionary of 
the Choctaw Language.............. 504 

Chouteau, Auguste ........ 390, 552, 553 
HO ORTLOL GS ieee ctte Senos sec dinecee sen ete 
gue: 552, 553, 554, 555, 556, 557, 558 

Chouteau, Auguste, Indian Tra- 


LOYD ee tone (a Sane ot) eeeee ee tee 553 
WGOCNO LG tac cereee aires econ eee 553 
Chouteau, Auguste. Letter of 


Clark, Edward & Chouteau to 
Secretary of War, Dated Aug. 
19,1815. Reference. Footnote..557 
Chouteau, Auguste, Letter of 
Crawford to, Dated Nov. 24, 
1815. Reference. Footnote....558 
Chouteau, Auguste. Letter to 
Secretary of War, Dated July 
11, 1815. Reference. Foot- 
notes 
Chouteau, Auguste. Letter to 
Secretary of War, Oct. 18, 1815. 
Reference. Footnote..........00...... 552 
Chouteau, Auguste. Letters of 
Clark, Edwards & Chouteau to 
Secretary of War, Dated May 
15, May 22, 1815, July 16, 1815, 
Oct. 18,1815. Reference. Foot- 
MLOLOSS sawn 554, 555, 556, 557 
Chouteau, Auguste. Letters to 
Secretary of War, May 15, 
1815, May 22, 1815, July 11, 
1815, Sept. 18, 1815, Oct. 18, 
1815. Reference. Footnotes.. 
Fert! RRM RINE cS 552, 555, 556 
Chouteau, Auguste, One of the 
Commissioners to Conclude 
Treaty of Peace with the In- 
dians on the Mississippi............ 
NS hn ee ee, ie 390, 553, 554 
Chouteau, Auguste. Treaty with 
the Indians at St. Louis, Aug. 
245) L816) 2 ee Neos one eee 390-391 
Chrisman, Charles 8. Biograph- 
ical Sketch 
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Chrisman, John Wie wal 
Chrisman, Martha, (Mrs. Phil- 
LDS) secsccaccaccceceocdencenee sae ad: 
Chrisman, Reuben’ Ee 171 
Chrisman, Sarah, (Mrs. Parm- 
VOY) scoscscncnacocssecoss epee ante ee vas 
Chrisman, W..\ S.2cseeee ale t 
Christian County, Kyi 212 


Christian, Daniel, Revolutionary 
Re@COPd  ccencececcccosceeeeeeeet eee 4 
Christman, Francignn 500, 503 
Churches—Baptist Church, Ba- 
ker’s Prairie, Il. Footnote......125 
Churches — Baptist Church — 
Bethel Baptist Church, Near 


Collinsville, Ul; cee 589 
Churches—Baptist Church Cem- 
etery, Clayton, Hi=2a eee 294 


Churches — Baptist Church — 
Emancipating Baptist Church, 
Cahokia Township, Macoupin 


County,, Dll.. -teee 585 
Churches— Baptist — Predestina- 
rian Baptist Churches 513 


Churches—Baptist Church—Ten 
Mile Baptist Church, Near Mc- 


Leansboro, Tl]. eee 54 
Churches—Baptist Church (Cen- 
tral), Springfield Ties 620 


Churches—Congregational 
(Churches 149, 183, 200, 310, 490 
Churches—Congregational 


Church, Decatur; Ii 149 
Churches—Congregational 

Church (First), Salt Lake, 

Of v:) sR 183 
Churches — Episcopal Church, 

Macomb, Ill, —...ceeeee 111 


Churches—Episcopal—Reformed 
Episcopal Church of Chicago.. 


Churches—Episcopal—St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Decatur, I11..150 

Churches—Episcopal » Church — 
Trinity Episcopal Church, San 
Francisco, Cal. -23322 ee 165 

Churches—Methodist Church...... 
79, 111, 116, 132-136, 292, 310, 516, 
585, 597, 623. 

Churches — Methodist Church, 
Cahokia Township, Macoupin 


Churches—Methodist Church — 
Leaton’s History of Methodism. 
Quoted. Footnotes...................0. 
eis Ae See 119, 120, 121; 1237130 

Churches—Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Lewistown, III............... 111 


Churches — Methodist Church, 
Free, Lewistown, IIl.................... alata 

Churches — Methodist Church, 
Jivshaveye) bays VON ics Wake a Sie dh Ea i ee es 623 


Churches—Methodist Episcopal 
Church—Pulaski Circuit, Rec- 
ords of, from 1835 to 1841, by 


USE VW H OSTOM soso eee oct 132-136 
Churches—Methodist Episcopal 
(First), Springfield, Ill..........02... 182 


Churches—Mormon Church.......... 181 
Churches—Mt. Zion Church, Gol- 


Churches—Presbyterian Church 
ilQBy, alti, PAS Pale BaliG BMBhy BIE 
448, 450, 466, 602, 612, 614. 
Footnote 

Churches—Presbyterian Church, 
Isyeeimitorns, WON ee es ae 602 

Churches—Presbyterian Church, 
Garmin Ll eases ceca ee ee 612 

Churches—Presbyterian Church 
(Hirst), Charleston, M1... 317 

Churches—Presbyterian Church 
(Second) of Chicago, III1....448, 450 

Churches—Presbyterian Church, 
Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, Footnote 

Churches—Presbyterian Church, 


RITE OO Gi bi see ee ess eee al GE 
Churches—Presbyterian Church, 
Liha Givonans, WUE SS ee es 103, 111 


Churches—Presbyterian Church, 
Broadway Presbyterian 
Cnurcoe MAtLiOON, Ulla ce cece 323 

Churches—Presbyterian Church 
(First), Springfield; To. 614 

Churches—-Presbyterian Church 
(Second), Springfield, Tll., Bul- 
letins 

Churches—Presbyterian Church 
at Vandalia, Gift of Church 
Bell to, by Romulus Riggs..466-468 


Churches—Roman _ Catholic 
(GUIRUR RE) te teen wenpere! 59, 62, 467, 602 

Churches — Swedish Lutheran 
Churches Moliney Tle. 2. sss 303 


Churches—Unitarian Church......439 


Churchill, George, Member of 
the Eleventh General Assem- 
VOR Gy A oye eke NOR at Coe ae ie eRe er rane a 429 

Churchill, (Mr.) , of God- 
VOY srl ddenere sees eee. s eakenceee 190 

Churchill, (Prof.) George, of 
EST? OR OLLG PCs ee nn cecceec eee eae 199 

Claiborne County, Tenn................ 289 

Clam peta. (ie vi)! HY. WW teccrsesete-caeee 350 


GIATEMONT IN. el picstenseds ec occecsevaceasabe 440 
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Clark County, Ill. Footnote........ 121 


Clark County, Ohio 
Clark, George Rogers 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 174, 269, 
270, 271, 280, 289, 292, 2938, 295, 
296, 299, 369, 520, 532, 537, 627. 


Clark, George Rogers, Conquest 
of Vincennes. Reference.......... 


Clark, George Rogers, French 
Inhabitants of St. Clair Coun- 
ty, Ill., Render Service to..292, 293 


Clark, George Rogers. George 
Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781 
iS sane tof Arden et Meee eed 369, 520, 627 
Clark, George Rogers, Member of 
Indiana Canal Company Board, 
1805 
Clark, George Rogers, Soldiers 
Under, in the War of the Rey- 
olution 
Clark, George Rogers. Thwaites, 
Reuben Gold. How George 
Rogers Clark Won the North- 


WOSUsm 1 OOCIO LCi ence ster teee eer ec 280 
Clark, George Rogers. Victories 
in the Illinois Country................ 270 


Clark, George Rogers, Virginia’s 
Communications and Instruc- 
tions to, in Illinois, Models of 
Governmental Solicitude 

Clark, John Kinzie, Indian Chil- 
dren of, Receive Cash from 
Treaty at Chicago, 1833............ 418 

Clark, John Kinzie, Receives 
Cash from Treaty at Chicago 
in 1833 

Clark, Martin C., Member of In- 
diana Canal Company Board, 
1805 

Clark University, 
VT BIS eyes ca cette: ce SEE eh eA, 286 

Clark, (Gov.) William....397, 400, 553 
Footnotes 
vee 552, 553, 554, 555, 556, 557, 558 

Clark, (Gov.) William, Governor 
of Missouri Territory.................. 553 

Clark, William. Letter of Clark, 
Edwards & Chouteau to Secre- 
tary of War, Dated Aug. 19, 
1815. Reference. Footnote....557 

Clark, William, Letter of Craw- 
ford to, Dated Nov. 24, 1815. 
Reference. Footnote.......0000....... 558 

Clark, William, Letter of J. 
Monroe to, Dated March 11, 
1815. Reference. Footnote....553 


On 
oe) 


2 


Worcester, 


Clark, William, Letter of J. 
Monroe to, Dated March 25, 
1815. Reference. Footnote....554 


Clark, William, Letter of, to Sec- 
retary of War, Dated July 11, 
1815. Reference. Footnote....555 


Clark, William, Letter of, to Sec- 
retary of War, Dated October 
18, 1815. Reference. Foot- 
notes 


Clark, William. Letters of Clark, 
Edwards & Chouteau to Secre- 
tary of War, Dated May 15, 
1815, May 22, 1815, July 16, 
1815, October 18, 1815. Foot- 
TLOLOS rn ee Meare 552, 554, 555, 556 


Clark, William. Letters to Sec- 
retary of War, May 15, 1815, 
May 22, 1815, July 11, 1815, 
July 16, 1815, Sept. 18, 1815, 
October 18, 1815. Reference. 
Mootnotesy eee 555, 556, 557 


Clark, William, One of the Com- 
missioners to Conclude Treaty 
of Peace with the Indians on 


the; Mississipplesus eee ee 553 
Clark, William, Superintendent 
OtundianvA fairs..,-= 553 


Clark, William. Treaty with the 
Indians at St. Louis, Aug. 24, 


EL Si. Gigeeee eet ta Pea ae eee 390-391 
Clarke, (Capt.) War of 
the: Revolution 2.22... 294 


Clarke Family History, Compiled 


by Lena M. Nieman.................... 174 
Glarksficlds7Ohio7... se 302 
Clay ‘County, 2 297, 298 
Clay County, Ill., Revolutionary 

Soldiers Buried in.............. 297, 298 


Clay, Henry........ 41, 220, 244, 473, 504 
Clay, Henry. Clay Whig. Refer- 


OTUCO sores Siete ee ee 41 
Clay, Henry. John Bassett Moore, 
Henry Clay and Pan-Ameri- 
Canism 22 ee ees 504 
Clay, Henry, Lincoln’s Admira- 
tion fOr ..:ee ne ee eee 244 
Clay, Henry, Portrait of, by 
George P. Alexander Healy. 
Reference: Sheet. tee ee 473 
Clay, Merton J. Dr. William 
Stennett, Sketch of the Life 
and Gabors’ oh... 2. =e 365-368 


Clayton, Adams County, II1..135, 294 
Clayton, Adams County, Ill., Bap- 
tist Cemetery ingy-5) ee 294 
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Clear Creek Cemetery, Putnam 
County, Ill., Burial Place of 
Benjamin Lundy 


Clemens, Sherrard, of Virginia....561 


Clements, Mr., Mentioned in 
Peake’s Diary 
Clendenin, H. W223 
6, 161, 207, 339, 377, 497, 527, 597 
Clendenin, John, Revolutionary 
Soldier 
Cleveland Family, Nauvoo, III......284 
Cleveland, (President) Grover... 
shequineaselehe ae 93, 229, 230 
Cleveland, Henry County, Ml........ 312 
Cleveland, Ohio.:......3.. 504, 566, 619 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library..504 
Clinton; J.='W.-2-eee 6, 207, 377, 527 
Clocks—Wooden Clocks, Act of 
the Legislature of Illinois in 
Reference to Sale of, by Ped- 


dlers, February 14, 1823............ 549 
Clover Lick, Battle of, War of 

the Revolution... 290 
Clubs—Calumet Club, Chicago....474 
Clubs—Chicago Club..................2..- 458 


Clubs—Chicago—Mid-Day Club..458 
Clubs—Chicago—Saddle & Cycle 
Club 4 
Clubs — Tolleston Club, Near 
Where Gary Is Now Located....450 
Clubs — Wyoming, IIll., Tuesday 
Club 
Footnote 
Clyde, (Now Hornsby) Macoupin 
582 


Clyne, L. C., Chairman Board of 
Supervisors, Kane County, I11..343 

Coats of Arms—Scotch and Eng- 
lish Coats of Arms, Joseph 
Smith, Mormon Prophet, In- 
herits,, et¢....2...Aiee 2 

Coburn Family, Early Settlers of 


Vermilion County, Il................-. 41 
Cochran, Joseph ...ccccsceseeseneeeee 500 
Cochran, (Judge) W. R., Post 

Department Commander, G. A. 

R. of Tlinois....:.:..:2cesseee eee 149 
Cockey, (Col.) Edward. War of 

the Revyolution......ueeee 445, 446 
Codding, Ichabod, Anti-slavery 


Leader in Illinois........2.......... 25, 30 
Cody, William, (“Buffalo Bill’’)..324 
Cofer, Thomas N., of Charles- 

ton, Ill., Secretary Charleston 

Chautauqua 
Coffin, Charles Carleton. Build- 

ing the Nation. Quoted 


Coit, (Capt.) William. War of 


PIGMECOVOLUTLON-cccs ue See eecteree=s 297 
(OLoMN? TMH bean Bee a ee es ot 282 
Colby Family, Nauvoo, IIl............ 284 
Cole Family, Nauvoo, IIl................ 284 
Coleman, Isaac, Early Settler of 

Vermilion © ounty, lll cacccs<csere 38 


WOES GOUNC Yay lie ceeceteeeeecoteeseme 
Bets 298, 299, 316, 317, 323, 324, 442 
Footnote 21 


Coles County,Ill. Paradise Town- 
anip.coles County; Wl-.......:.. 299 
Coles County, Ill., Public Schools, 
TROEQL ON COM a race tices ceeree teres rence 
Coles County, Ill., Revolutionary 
Soldiers Buried in.............. 298, 299 
Coles County, Ill., Sunday Schools, 
Reference 3 
Colgate College, N. Y.................... 190 
Collett, Joseph, Early Settler of 
Vermilion County, Ill........---....c.. 
Collett, Stephen, Early Settler of 
WMermiltoneCOMnty) Lilet as ecce 38 
Collins, Ebenezer, Revolutionary 
52, 53 
Collins, James H., Defends Owen 
Lovejoy in Trial 1843 for Aid- 
ing Fugitive Slaves. Reference 26 


Collings yille; Tilses 2 363, 364, 588 
LeMOYO} mnY oY HS) pele 4 kW ty eee ip ae Re 1s 

Collinsville, Ill., Commercial 
(CUNT 0) cater St ata Tee ee ea 64 


Collinsville, Il]. John Cook, Early 
Settler of Illinois, One of the 
Founders of the Town of Col- 
linsville 

Collinsville, Ill., Federal Build- 


ing in, Cornerstone Laid............ 364 
Collinsville, Ill., History of, Work 

oL Henry J. Marshall. )..8...:.... 364 
Collinsville, Ill. Public and Paro- 

Claes CHOO)S ss eesccaet er cece te oe 363 
Collinsworth, John, Revolution- 

ary Soldier, Pensioned.............. 289 
CO CNEIS OO pe Ube ere tee ene ene, 500 


Collom, Jonathan, Revolutionary 
Record 
Collom, William 
Colonial and Indian Wars............ 282 
Colonial Congresses of Massa- 
chusetts. Reference.......... 281, 282 
Colonial Dames of America.......... 457 
Colonial Wars—Society of Colo- 
nial Wars al 
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Colorado State—University of 
Colorado 
Colorado State—University Park, 
Colorado 
Coltrin, I. N., Charter Member of 
First Post, Grand Army of the 


Republics in: Mlinoise oe. 148 
Coltrin, I. N., Early Printer in 
GDISKEP NTH Gs WNBA to an 9 6 ene a 144 
Columbia College, N. Y., Law 
SCHOO lreerct tere eter eee eer ee 456 
Columbia, Monroe County, II1...... 
ice aie REET AEA oe ear gy 291, 296 
OX) RTH oai op ERS ANY oye ts 5 eek a 504 
Columbia, Mo., University............ 504 
ColumpigerlVvietgees ee ee 400 


Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
SOS nee 165, 189, 351, 476, 504, 615 
(Ofos nibead opine (Olab lol eee Spe ee ee erie 109 
Colyer, Walter....6, 171, 207, 377, 527 
Compt La, Madam. See Brady, 


(VET Se) AE OMIA Beers cane cce cone ence 289 
Concord Cemetery, Near Mc- 
NCAR SDOLO wlll cae eee eee 54 


Concord, Ill., Trading Post of 
General Gurdon S. Hubbard at, 
a Few Miles East of Watseka, 


on the Iroquois River................ 39 
WOnCOrde Ns Ele ee 358 
Concordia College, Springfield, 
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ern limits, June 22, 1778............ 271 
Delaware State. Kent County, 
WSL AWA Gi eeceeeee cuties 426, 443 


Delaware State. Troops in the 
Revolutionary War, reference..290 


DOL ING Wik ¥ OT Kore cata corset eeee 621 
Delta, County, Michigan................ 277 
Democratic Banner. Newspaper, 
Thy. Ne). feta aah aie A a2 SS OE Ree 602 
Democratic Convention. Illinois 
baton S45 cere eee te eee 75 


Democratic Party, 57, 62, 75, 92, 93, 
174, 226, 227, 229, 233, 257, 427, 431, 
436, 501, 513, 559, 563, 574, 578. 

Democratic Party. Campaign of 


WS GCOMICKG Ly ee ascent cee, ce 174 
Democratic Party. Convention 
of 1845, State of Illinois............ 75 


Democratic Party. National Dem- 
ocratic Convention, reference..427 


WEMOTESt- “GOOLE TH ecco eee 189 
Demosthenes, Greek orator, ref- 
(OpyE% OW cys eet ated at Re oa eon LAE, “tees Go 21 


Denmark, Ill. Water mill at, built 
in an early day by Seymour 


PLEO tee ce cet ae Lae Ree anaes Se 39 
Denney, Charles. Revolutionary 
TOGO Cee ei ee eee ees 53 


Dent, Samuel H. Early lawyer 


of Bloomington, Tl. WWW... 215 
Des Moines River ..................-- 55, 139 
Des Plaines River._...___....... 66, 392 


Early preach- 
in 


Destame, (Reyv.). 
er in Illinois mentioned 
Peake Diary 

Detroit, Mich., 48, 49, 156, 157, 176, 
270, 441, 449, 551, 555. 

Detroit, Mich. British evacuate 
Detroit 

Dewey, (Dr.) Richard. Formerly 
connected with the State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, Kanka- 
hee. Wb ee ee 477 

DeYoung, M.H. Address Illinois 
Day, Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco............ 352, 354 

DeYoung, M. H. Vice-president 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco. 350, 351, 352 

Dibblee & Manierre. Real es- 
tate firm, Chicago, TIL... 456, 457 

Dibblee, Henry. Partner in the 


real estate business with 
George Manierre (the 
FORRSer! Wile ee 456 


Dibelka, James B. Designer of 
the Fort Edwards Monument..141 
Dibelka, James B. Member Fort 
Edwards Monument Associa- 
tion, State architect_.............. 140 
Dickey, (Judge) T. Lyle................ 
Dickinson, Daniel Olcott. Per- 
sonal record and ancestry of....505 
Bickingon,. Barrick. 28 505 
Dickson, , Early settler of 
Vermilion County, jt ee ee eel 
Dickson, Frank S. Adjutant gen- 
eral State of Ilinois....444, 500, 503 
Dietz, Henry. Early settler of 
Rock Island County, M1.......... 307 
Dillard, (Rev.). Early minister 
in Illinois, mentioned in Peake 
Diary 
Dimmock, D.C. Early settler of 


Moline; Ti. ee eee 308 
Dimond, Dr. David, D.D. -............ 602 
Dineen, Daniel, Mayor of Deca- 

tir, he eee 144 
Dioscorides, Pedacius, Greek 

physician. See 


468. 
Divorce Act, 
Laws of 1818 


Illinois Session 
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Divorce. Northwest Territory, 
First divorce law passed by 
the governor and judges, July 


5,17 ee 541 
Dix, (Gen.) John Adams............. 241 
Dixon, Ill. 2... eee 307 
Dobson, (Dr.) Joseph ene 516 
Dodge, (Gen.) Grenville M., War 

of the Rebellion eee 486 


Dodge, John. 
Kaskaskia 


Dodge, John. Revolutionary rec- 
ord 48-49 


Dodge, (Capt.) Robert. War of 


the Revolution = 440 
Dollarhide, Francis. Revolu- 
tionary record 53 


Donahue, Ruth. Unveils tablet 
to mark birthplace of Grand 
Army of the Republic, at De- 
catur 

Donly, (Mrs.) Winifred_................. 517 

Doolittle, James R. One of the 
speakers, State Fair Grounds, 


1860 _.W......-. ee 576 
Doolittle, James R. United 

States Senator from Wiscon- 

sin, 1857-69 __- eee 491 
Door County, Wisconsin__..._......... 217 


Doty’s Stand, ten miles west of 
Chicago 
Doud, (Miss) Nettie C._........ 346 
Douglas County, Ill. Footnote....119 
Douglas, Cyrus. Early settler of 
Vermilion County, I.............. 40 
Douglas, (Mrs.) Cyrus. Early 
setiler of Vermilion County, 
} 0) 
Douglas Family. Early settlers 
of Vermilion County, IIl1._........... 
“Douglas Guards,” Democratic 
political organization 1860........ 574 
Douglas, Stephen Arnold, 30, 56, 57, 
80, 82, 83, 87, 89, 107, 108, 110, 175, 
185, 220, 238, 239, 240, 242, 2 
252, 285, 310, 316, S17, ete) 
366, 429, 437, 454, 473, 559, 
563, 564, 569, 572, 573, 574, 
577, 578, 579, 580. 
Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Ablest 
of all advocates in the Senate 
on the right to introduce negro 
slaves into the free territory..564 
Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Adlai 
E. Stevenson ardent admirer 
of Douglas 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Address on, ref- 
erence to 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Ap- 
pearance of at debate, Charles- 
LOTee LD geeeeeeer ac ees 569 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold, at the 
inauguration of President Lin- 
coln holds Lincoln’s hat dur- 


Ineehisnaddresse.. ce oe 564 
Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Bio- 
eraphicalasketchs. 318 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Chair- 
man of the committee on ter- 
ritories in the United States 
Senate 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. 
cuit judge in Illinois................ 56-57 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Con- 
trasted in personal appear- 
ance and ability with Lincoln..319 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. David- 
son, William Taylor, oration 
on Stephen A. Douglas, refer- 
ence 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. David- 
son, William Taylor, tribute to 82 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. De- 
feated for the Presidency of 
the United States. 2. =). oy. 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Elect- 
ed to the United States Sen- 
ate for the third time................ 564 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Height 
five feet four inches.................. 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold.  Illi- 
nois’ vote in 1860 for Douglas 
for the Presidency... ........ 580 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Lin- 
coln-Douglas campaign 1858.... 89 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate 1858..89, 107, 
176, 220, 233, 316, 369, 520, 559, 
660, 569, 572, 5738, 578, 627. 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate, Oct. 15, 
SE SPA TCONS LL), 2 cscesce-ccnere biZ) Ole 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate, Alton, Ill. 
fiftieth anniversary October, 
1908, reference 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate, Charles- 
ton, Ill., by D. D. James......569-571 
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Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate, Charles- 
ton, Ill., Sept. 18, 1858, dedica- 
tion of boulder to mark site, 316, 
324. 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate, Freeport, 
Ill., fiftieth anniversary observ- 


ANCO}, AWS. Dili th 0G -ccecceeeceeeenceeees 107 
Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate, Gales- 


burg, by Joseph F. Evans..559-568 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate at Otta- 
Wal Atl Sao Le Ob Orne terete eens 578 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. “Lit- 
tle Giant” 110, 220, 238, 252, 285, 
569. 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Mem- 
ber of the Tenth General As- 
sembly, State of Illinois, 1836- 
1838 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold. One 
hundredth anniversary’ of 
je} Deel dlp Sep see! cab ld Beye be eae ae 107, 108 


Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Por- 
trait by Healy, reference.......... 473 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Quot- 
ed on Lincoln as an opponent 
for the United States Senate..565 

Douglas, Stephen, Arnold. Sec- 
retary of State, Illinois.............. 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Smith, 
Joseph, Mormon prophet ar- 
raigned before, at Quincy, III1...285 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. South 
hostile to, as shown by the 
presidential election of 1860, 579- 
580. 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Statue 
of, by Leonard W. Volk, ref- 
erence 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Stev- 
enson, Adlai Ewing, address 
on Senator Douglas before the 
Illinois State Historical So- 
ciety, 1908, reference................-. 233 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. United 
States Senator from Illinois, 
57, 559. y 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Vote 
of the Slave States for Doug- 
las for president, 1860..............-. 580 

Douglas, Stephen Arnold. Vote 
for President of the United 
States coral VOU. bi-secscenccs eran: 580 


Douglass, Frederick................ 174, 454 
Douglass, Frederick. Theodore 
Tilton, sonnets to the memory 


of Frederick Douglass...............- 174 
Dowling, (Capt.) ——. War of 

THOME GV OUICIO Neteges.-eeseeestesreteerse 298 
Dowling, Dennis Hanks................ 317 
Down County lrelandssscre 158 
Doyle, (Mrs.) Cornelius. Regent 

Springfield, (Ill.) Chapter, 


Daughters of the American 
Revolution 176, 345, 346 
Doyle, John. Revolutionary sol- 
dier 
Drahms, (Rev.) Augustus. Poem 
“In Memoriam,” reference........ 344 
Drake, Samuel Adams. Making 
of the Ohio Vallsy States, 
quoted, footnote 
“Dreams of Illinois,” song............ 167 
Drew, Frank C. Second vice-pres- 
dent Lincoln Grammar School 


Association, San Francisco, 
COE FE nc eee cota eh oclorreA et Aan peed 
Drummond, (Judge) Thomas. 
Hossack’s defense before 


Judge Drummond in the es- 


Ca pede Snort rl assets eens 29 
Drummond’s Island, across from 
the American agency at Mack- 
DTV Wide sae nepeceecsones a hae eee ees 556 
Duane, James. Letter of Wash- 
ington to, suggesting changes 
in the management of the 
whites and Indians of the 
Northwest Territory, refer- 
GCC: Js eee 2 Neg erent ees 273 


Dublin, Ireland, Trinity College..165 
Dubois, Jesse K., Auditor of the 

State, or Mlinoisaees eee eee 196 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Dubuque, Jean Bt. Aids George 

Rogers Clark during the War 

of the Revolution: =e 292 
Ducat, (Gen.) Arthur. Memoir 

of General A. C. Ducat, refer- 

ence 
Duden and His Critics, by Jessie 

J. Kile, reference................ 162, 340 
Dudley, John. Revolutionary rec- 


OTC) Fhe sa ee ee 440 
Dugan, (Major) —. War of the 

Revyolutione: 2 —..ee 53 
Dunkards. Territories levy a 

tax ON <5 Se ee 547 
Duke of Cumberland ...................... 472 


Duke of Sussex. Portrait of, by 
Healy, reference 
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Dumfries, Prince William Coun- 
ty, Virginia 
Dumser, (Mrs.) David J..........-....-- 505 
Duncan Family. Early settlers 
of Vermilion County, II1............. 42 
Duncan, Nathan. Early settler 
of Cahokia Township, Macou- 
pin County, Ill. -22eee ee 583 


‘Dundee, Kane County, Il1..342, 344, 


485. 

Dundee Township, Kane County, 
Ill. Number of soldiers from, 
in the War of the Rebellion....486 


Dunham, Amos. First Macon 
County, Ill., soldier killed in 
the War of the Rebellion, post 
named after 


Dunham Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Decatur, IIl., ros- 
ter 


Dunlap, Sewell 
Pubs., Chicago 

Dunn, (Dr.) McCann. Partner of 
Dr. William H. Stennett, in the 
practice of medicine at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. occ 366 

Dunne, (Governor) Edward F. 
Abraham Lincoln proclama- 
tion issued by, April 15, 1915, 167, 
168. 

Dunne, (Governor) Edward F. 
Governor of the State of Illi- 
nois, 140, 165, 167, 346, 349, 350, 
351, 353, 597, 598. 

Dunne, (Governor) Edward F. 
Illinois Day, Panama-Pacific 
Exposition............ 349, 350, 351, 352 

Dunning, George H. Member of 
the first post, Grand Army of 


& Spalding, 
58 


the Republic in Illinois.............. 148 
DuPage County, hi 66, 440 
DuPage County, Ill. Revolution- 

ary soldiers buried in............... 440 
Duplex Novelty Works, Lewis- 

town, IIl.. -:.<..i..252ee 97 


Durkee, (Col.) John. War of the 
Revolution 
Dustin & Musick Bank, Lincoln, 


TH. concesesceenssssascess sce eee 623 
Dutch Confederacy 2a 10 
Dutchess County, NigYeuu eee 53 
Dwight, Dl.. ...........2 28 
Dyer, (Dr.) Charles V. Early 

resident of Chicago............ 449, 454 
Dyer, (Dr.) C. V. Noted phil- 

anthropist 2.0 25 


E 


Eagle’s Nest. Cliff on the Rock 
River, Indian statue by Lorado 
Taft, on 


Earle, (Mrs.) Samuel W.  IIli- 
nois State President United 
States Daughters of 1812.......... 139 


Early, (Rev.) Early min- 
ister in Illinois, mentioned in 
Peake Diary, footnote................ 126 


Early Western Travels. Edited 
by Reuben Gold Thwaites, Vol. 
8, quoted, footnote...................... 555 


Eastland disaster, Chicago, Ill. 
Plans for Illinois Day celebra- 
tion at Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion changed by news of the 
Gisasterge ns eee er 350-352 


Eastland disaster, Chicago, IIl. 
William Hale Thompson’s 
message to the people of Chi- 
cago, from San Francisco with 
regard to Hastland disaster, 354- 
355. 

Hastman, L. W. Partner of 
David B. Sears in sawmill and 


furniture taclOonyic a aula! 
Eastman Public School, Deca- 

GUY pL grseeeerecetees cao ec, core eee 144 
Eastman, Zabina. Associated 


with Benjamin Lundy in pub- 
lishing The Genius of Univer- 


SaleMmancipationes-eee ee 30 
ASCO ea fee pte A eea see oars: 607 
MaStaOlROULS pill een eel eee 291 
Haton, Rufus. Letter of Thomas 

Forsyth to, dated Sept. 18, 

1814, footnotes ..............:....- 551, 553 
Ebenezer Manual Labor School, 

near Jacksonville, Ill., foot- 

TOS Ue) . thee a ae aR As MeN. 2 ges 120 
Ecce Homo. Painting by George 

P. A. Healy, reference.............. 471 
Ecce Homo. Painting by Guido 

FEMA TeLeTeNnCGiis.....:ccf eee 470 
Eccleston, (Col.) John. Sixth 

Maryland Regiment, War of 

PHOMELEVOL UIT OM eeressstehes arcs eee 51 
BdrarmCountys lly eee 33, 40 

OOEMOCO: Sites Skee atic ete ee 121 
Edgar County, Ill. First sheriff 

Of Witham Reed... nee 33 


Edgar, John. Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas, Kaskaskia... 49 
Edgar, John. Major general of 
the Illinois Militia 
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Edgar, John. Member of the 
first board of trustees of the 


TOW Ole WAS KGS i Berescssceareeeeecenes 543 
Edgar, John. Revolutionary rec- 

OTE n-cncenenrenseneenennereensensenssnsnescsensenses 
IDO egy mroper, PW bs ele LE es ee ae eee 456 
Edgerton, (Miss) Ann _ HEliza. 


Wife of George Manierre, (the 
younger) 
Edgerton, Richard. Original pro- 


prietor Norwich, Conn............... 456 
Edmunds, George. Quoted on 

Gi Gee NOTIN OMS cee see eee eee 286 
Education. Academy of Science, 

Sy temeOULS oie VL Oseeeeaceete cates tee eee 487 
Education. Agriculture, Land 

grant act of July 2, 1862.......... 12 
Education. Agriculture, State 


Colleges of, United States Gov- 


ernment contributions to.......... 13 
Education. Albion, IIll., Public 
ScnOO] Scere eee 171) 172, 178 
Education. Almira College, 
Greenville Weer eee eee 625 
Education. Athenian School, 
PATH ONG) GTCCCE ieeectesseses-ccseeeaeeee 
Education. Berlin University, 
AGEOT TVET Vi meseseees eae ne arceae sere ses tee 
Education. Bruce’s Classical 
SCHOOMC NICAL Ope ee eee 
Education. Bryant & Stratton 


Commercial College, Chicago..616 


Education. California, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 
(CRUE, 4555 eee. Eh eae Sener 35 

Education. Carthage, College, 
GAnIHALO, Ui legeetn teen eben ecs 281 

Education. Center College, Dan- 
LINE a7 ee Se 214, 221, 426 


Education. Central Normal Col- 


lege, Lewistown, III..................... 98 
Education. Charleston, (Iil.) 
PPTs COOOL Seen cect sesbeeerencse 323 
Education. Clark University, 
IWViOT.COSLO Ie MUdSS sees sacenseeseerree tae 286 
Education. Colgate College, N. 
WG, See Ae ee ket een Se oe Sa Ba 190 
Education. Collinsville, (Ill.) 


Public and Parochial schools..363 
Education. Colorado, University 
of Colorado 


Education. Columbia College 
IDE Weitere sWofey anos 2 SUR eS es 456 

Education. Columbia University 
COyovhpboak ope WY fo 95 Sees ee AS EE 504 


Education. Cornell College, Itha- 
Ca IN Vets ete ee ere 515 


Education. Davy Evans School, 
THopaneCountys hile cen ceeewenee 622 

Education. Decatur, (Ill.) Pub- 
lic Schools 

Education. Ebenezer Manual La- 
bor School near Jacksonville, 


Tl tOOtnOtO Reece e ae 20 
Education. Farmington School, 
GONMCCUIC TI perce nesters 457 
Education. Garden City Insti- 
CULO, CHUCA LO acorn et eee ees 
Education. Hamilton College, N. 
Y., (now Colgate College) ........ 190 
Education. Hiler School House, 
Pilaski Circuit, lly see ee 135 
Education. Illinois College, Jack- 
Vouomip iit sted RN bpmedte sep 8 OSs at se ee ay 
Education. Illinois, Free public 
SCHOOL. LAWL GOD tac sve.ece ee ee 76 
Education. Illinois, free school 


book bill, 1887, reference.......... 193 


Education. Illinois, free school 
book system, reference.............. 75 
Education. Illinois legislature 
petitions congress to grant 
land for educational purposes.. 17 
Education. Illinois State Nor- 
mal School, law 2:22. e eee 75 
Education. Illinois, Northern 


Illinois State Normal School 
DeKalb, II1......6, 162, 207, 340, 341, 
377, 530. 

Education. Illinois, Southern IIli- 
nois State Normal University, 
Carbondale, II1........ 6, 207, 377, 527 

Education. Illinois State, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 6, 7, 14, 15, 162, 
207, 281, 340, 358, 377, 444, 499, 
502, 530, 614, 616. 


Education. Illinois, University 
of, appropriations for the sup- 
portiot.by, the States ee ibs 

Education. Illinois, University 
of, Federal Government’s con- 
tributions towards.................. 14, 15 

Education. Iowa, University of 
loWa 22:42. bie oes ee 286 

Education. Ipswich Academy, 

IN Bs SR eee ee ee 2 

Education. Jefferson Medical 


College, Philadelphia.................. 611 
Education. Jersey County, Ill., 
Shakerag District School, 190, 191 


Education. Johns Hopkins Wni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md............... 503 
Education. John Scroggin’s 


School, Logan County, Il......... 622 
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Education. Kansas, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
162, 340. 

Education. .Kirkham’s Gram- 
mar, reference <.ceee- eee 88 

Education. Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Dl 198, 199, 560 

Education. Land Grant Act, 
July 2; 1862.22... cciececeeeeseeeeeeameeet 12 

Education. Land grant colleges 
and universities, permanent 
funds and equipment, value...... 13 

Education. Lake Forest, (Ill.) 
Academy ..........2 eee 54, 456 

Education. Leyden, Holland, 
University of Leyden.................. il 

Education. Lincoln, Abraham 
signs bill providing for the es- 
tablishment of a higher insti- 
tution of learning in every 
state, July 2, 1862522 1,12 

Education. Lincoln Grammar 
School Association, San Fran- 
Cisco, Call, s.:::..:.ccccseeee 355 

Education. Lombard College, 
Galesburg, Ill) 2.22 eee 560 

Education. McKendree College, 
Lebanon; Ill. ... 2 181 

Education. Medical University, 
St. Louis, Mo.-.c.iccene eee 366 

Education. Minnesota, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota jee 602 
Footnote -.2:.c:.c-ccpsse ee 550 

Education. Monticello Semin- 
ph 602, 625 

Education. Monticello Semin- 
ary Collection 222 602 

Education. Mormons at Nauvoo, 
Iil., build university.22 283 

Education. Morrill Act of July 
2, 1862 occ. ccccccee eee 12-13 

Education. Noah Chenoweth 
School, Logan County, IIL......... 622 

Education, Northwestern Law 
School ........:2...2 see 457 

Education. Oberlin College, 
ODO \ 22.2. 2citeoo 189 

Education. Pleasant Plains 


Academy, (Illinois) footnote....120 
Education. Prairie College 

School, south of Elkhart, II1...622 
Education. Prairie Creek School, 


Logan County, Ue 622 
Education. Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary at Alle- 


gheny, Pa... 221 


Education. Pulaski, Illinois, 
Seminary, early movement to- 
ward by the Methodist Epis- 


COPaleG lone hehe eee ees 135 
Education. Richmond, Virginia, 
Collezewee eee ee 59 
Education. Shurtleff College, 
Wipper Alton lle 195, 616 
Education. Smith College, North- 
SEED LOU IVI ASS eee tee ee cee 504 
Education. Smith’s Academy, 
Scar ZOUIES Hee OoN yea tcl ee 438 
Education. Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C............. 504 
Education. Springfield, Il., Pub- 
lic and Parochial schools, 
Poti MeTAM SCHOOLS cee sere 845 
Education. Tommy Lucas School, 
near Mount Pulaski, IIl............. 622 
Education. Toronto, (Canada) 
WP Versi vise eres ct 504 
Education. Trinity College, Dub- 
ALI CLATIOCS 27-1 ne oe 165 


Education. Union College Sche- 
SLOG GACY Nae Ven oc ee eee 621 


Education. University of Chi- 
COS (hl eee mere or are 69 
Education. University of  Illi- 


MOIS see 6, 7, 14, 15, 162, 207, 281, 
340, 358, 379, 444, 499, 502, 530, 


614, 616. 
Education. Ursuline Convent, 
Springheldy Wl. bs aks 188 
Education. Washington Univer- 
SUG Vem Cap lOULS, VE Oye csc ieeecs cccncentuc 438 
Education. Webster’s Spelling 
US OG peter nore eee ee eae 88 
Education. Wesleyan University 
Middleton, «COMM est as.scc ce. 602 
Education. Yale College, New 


Haven, Conn.....17, 352, 456, 457, 
504. 
Edwards, Albert S. Biographi- 


CASK GECh: Anse ea 618-620 
Edwards, (Col.) ——. War of 
SiGeROVOLUILION: sce 445 


Edwards County, II1....... 171-173, 357, 
516. 
Edwards County, Ill. Centennial 


Albion, Ill., reference................ 357 
Edwards County, Ill., Centennial 
Celebration.................... 171-173, 357 


Edward, Cyrus. Member of the 
Tenth General Assembly of 
WingigeeLS3s-1 8405.02 ese 429 

Edwards, Elizabeth Todd, 
mother of Albert S. Edwards..618 

Edwards Family.............. 618, 619, 620 
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Edwards, (Miss) Georgia Hor- 
tense, daughter of Albert S. 
Hdwards see 

Edwards’ Grove near Spring- 
TOL? [eee et Mere 239 


Edwards, James G. Publisher 
of The Illinois Patriot, pub- 


lished at Jacksonville, [Illi- 
MOIS ELS 3 3 eee errs, ree 176 
Edwards, (Governor) Ninian, 552, 


553, 555, 618. 
Footnotes, 552, 553, 554, 555, 556, 
557, 558: 

Edwards, (Governor) Ninian. 
Edwards papers quoted, foot- 
VOCS arson ee ae cree duakcenend 

Edwards, (Governor) Ninian. 
Fort Edwards named after......140 
142. 


Edwards, (Governor) Ninian. 
Governor of the Territory of 
Illinois, 1809-1818....... ae 553, 618 

Edwards, (Governor) Ninian. 


Letter of Crawford to, dated 
Nov. 24, 1815, reference, foot- 
TOUCe eee eee en oe hk Seen ee eend 
Edwards, (Governor) Ninian. 
Letter of Thomas Forsyth to, 
dated Aug. 20, 1815, reference, 
TOOLDOLG Ronee eke ee ae OD 
Edwards, (Governor) Ninian, 
Letter of Secretary of War to, 
Dated Oct. 18, 1815, reference, 
HOO DIO LOS ese eetee ees arab meee oe. 562, 555 
Edwards, (Governor) Ninian. 
Letter to William H. Craw- 
ford, dated Noy., 1815, refer- 
CMC re TOO LIMO LC ek cess serereeer eae 
Edwards, (Governor) Ninian. 
Letters of Clark, Edwards & 
Chouteau to Secretary of war, 
dated May 15, 1815, July 16, 
1815, Aug. 19, 1815, October 18, 


1815, reference, footnotes........ 554, 
555, 557. 
Edwards, (Governor) Ninian. 


Letters to secretary of war 
May 22, 1815, May 25, 1815, 
July 11, 1815, Sept. 18, 1815, 
Oct. 18, 1815, reference foot- 
TOTS Peete oe eee ee 552 555, 556 
Edwards, (Governor) Ninian. 
One of the commissioners to 
conclude the treaty of peace 
with the Indians on the Miss- 
issippi 


Edwards, (Governor) Ninian. 
Third Governor of the State of 
PUTT OF Seer tees ete ce 618 

Edwards, (Governor) Ninian. 
Treaty with the Indians at St. 
Louis, Aug. 24, 1816............ 390-391 

Edwards, (Governor) Ninian. 


United States Senator from 
Illinois 


Edwards, Ninian Wirt.......... 618, 619 


Edwards, Ninian Wirt. Abraham 
Lincoln and Mary Todd Mar- 
ried in Home of Ninian Wirt 
Edwards, Nov. 4, 1842................ 619 

Edwards, Ninian Wirt. Appoint- 
ed Attorney General of Illinois 
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Illinois, Reminiscences of, by 


Illinois State Free Public School 
Law, 1855 
Illinois State, Mree School Sys- 
tem in, Law Establishing......71, 75 
Illinois State. French, (Gov.) 
Augustus C., calls for Volun- 
teers, War with Mexico............ 480 
Illinois State. French Customs 
ofp ahl hfe og fy gmt B Me Wino f= eon ot Se ES 532 
Illinois State. Genealogical 
Works in the Illinois State 
Historical Library, Compiled..870 
Illinois State General Assembly. 
See Legislature....76, 163, 429, 485 
Illinois State General Assembly. 
Tenth General Assembly, 1836- 
LL Tes ch Rear there be ar eeine Ed Es 429 
Illinois State General Assembly. 
Hleventh General Assembly of 
Illinois, 1838-40 
Illinois State General Assembly. 
Seventeenth General Assem- 
WOU. SB 0-b 2.55 eye cee eee 435 
Illinois State General Assembly. 
Nineteenth General Assembly 76 
Illinois State. Gillespie, Joseph. 
Recollections of Marly Illinois, 


Fergus Hist. Series No. 13, 

QUObO | id woke teeta heen 431 
Illinois (State) Glass Company 

OT AVON LUT ere eee ee eee 438 


Illinois State. Governors’ Let- 
ter Books, 1818-1834, 1840-1853 
869, 520, 627 


Illinois State. Grand Army of 
the Republic...........cssansneenneee 334 

Illinois State. Hall of Fame, 
Agricultural College, Univer- 
sity of Tllinols...ccicvusseseenene 616 

Illinois State. Harris, N. Dwight. 
Negro Slavery in Illinois, 
Quoted. Footnote 27 

Illinois State Historical Library. 
78, 178, 196, 264, 357, 869, 608, 520, 
599, 601, 627. 

Illinois State Historical Library, 
Gifts of Books, Letters, ete. 
173-177, 357-359, 508-509, 601-608, 

Illinois State Historical Library, 
Organized in’) 1889. cae 196 

Illinois State Historical Library 
Publications.......... 369-870, 520-521, 
627-628. 

Illinois State Historical Library 
Trustees. Reference.............0. 599 

Illinois State Historical Society, 
46, 69, 70, 168, 195, 207, 238, 234, 
281, 286, 367, 369, 370, 444, 497, 500, 
502, 503, 516, 520, 521, 631, 609, 611, 
614, 620, 621, 622, 625. 

Footnote ....... ert: 33) 

Illinois State Historical “Society, 
Annual Meeting of, May 18-14, 
1915, Program, @t@iiceuees 339-341 

Illinois State Historical Society, 

Annual Meeting, May 11-12, 1916..598 

Ilinois State Historical Society. 
Burnham, (Capt.) J. H., One 
of the Organizers of the Illi- 
nois State Historical Society..168 

INinois State Historical, Society, 
Gifts of Books, Letters, Manu- 
scripts, etc............ 178-177, 8567-359, 
503-509, 601-603. 

Illinois State Historical Society 
Journal....81, 78, 281, 287, 370, 466, 
497, 628. a 

Illinois State Historical Society 
Meeting of 1904. Reference.... 69 

Illinois State Historical Society 
Officersinn ee 6, 209, 877, 527 

Illinois State Historical Society 
Publications.......... 869-870, 520-521, 
627-628. 

Illinois State Historical Society 


Transactions for 1906. Refer- 
ONCE ...cacsccceouccasenonnsess cantante 283 
FoOtmote vice scsesanseeuceceneneenenean 2838 


Illinois State Hospital for the In- 
sane at Kankakee, I1..474, 476, 477 
Illinois State House (Old), Hall 
of Representatives..........ssrs 246 


Illinois State House (Old), Rep- 
resentatives Hall in, Refer- 
ence to Lincoln Speech in........ 240 


Illinois State. Wlinois Central 
R. 


re etek: abe 845, 366, 427, 450 
Illinois State. Illinois Glass Co., 
COLE Ocean LiWasecvaeenswasuascaeyubea cub ecsevanes ce 438 


Illinois State. Illinois Day, Dec. 
3, 1915, Celebrated by a Ban- 
quet at the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
Bes Py OEE) CL Cl ie dea nkctnuneusehancguatvacohsy (cai 598 
INinois State. “Illinois” (Song) 
BEREAN dadaiudu costes 152, 166, 345, 346 
Illinois State. Indian Affairs in 
Illinois from 1815 to 1820. 
Footnote 
Illinois State. Indian Flint Arti- 
fact Found Near Kaolin, Union 
County, Account of by Henry 


IME WIDOLDIOY” Lestcsauvensctensinorees 187-188 
Illinois State. Indian Quarry 

Near Kaolin, Union County, 

IEAM peentgerens eet ast cc teaie tenner savasexneanencs 137-188 


Illinois State. Indian Treaties 
Affecting Lands in the Pres- 
ent State of Illinois, Address 
by Frank R. Grover.......... 162, 341, 
379-419. 


Illinois State, Indian Tribes in, 
Conclude Treaties of Peace....558 
Footnote 


Illinois State, Indian Tribes, Lo- 
CPL Liman searautctesevestediesvemckices 551-553 


Illinois State. Internal Improve- 
ments in the State of Illinois. 
SEP pe ent ehetiedadeusshicippencvcbesuses 429, 480 

Iinois State Journal, News- 
paper, November 25, 1857........ 

Illinois State Journal, News- 
paper, April 15, 1915. Woot- 
note 

Illinois State, Justices of the 
Peace, Act of Jan. 17, 1825......549 

Illinois State Legislature......76, 163, 
192, 193, 259, 333, 334, 336, 341, 427, 
429, 430, 481, 435, 466, 541, 544, 569. 

Tllinois State. Land Grant Act of 
1862, for Educational Pur- 
poses, Effect of in linois........ 

Illinois State Law Practice, Act 
Regulating, Passed 1792............ 536 

Illinois State Legislators, Com- 
pensation Received by, Su- 
preme Court State of Illinois 
Passes on 
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Illinois State. Legislature of 
Illinois Petitions Congress for 
a Grant of Land to States in 
the Union for Educational Pur- 


MOB Gace Perth cteaicashavane yattd cant a yy 
IWinois State Legislature Re- 
serves the Right to Grant Di- 
OD NIOR. A ceseeutetuccnusamtnannehvaniunssessit xnons 541 
Illinois State Library ................000 265 
Illinois State Library Law 
INEST CL Pe) LO actus snadawssaucecvisnebaattacwn 200 
Illinois State. Lincoln. Vote of 


Illinois for Lincoln for the 
Presidency, 1860 
Illinois State. Mail Distribution 
in an Warly Day in Ilinois....65-68 
Illinois State, Mail Routes in. 
BAYS CONG: Us Ls 0 Orcatdsessccicvixasesneee 
Illinois State. Memorial Hall, 
Sl atte Building, Springfield, 
DL Seiuas decctenepeatnaih auctsxctoxacash cuaaleersscetignt 341 
Illinois State. Methodist Confer- 


ence of 1824. Reference. Foot- 

YIN) GRAM deta eas bus kiGiavn eon tices ks ssucheds veanan vine xe 121 
Illinois State. Michigan Water- 

OY Vai kus secaainc oCccetiio iy tine aicuslca th iissavonuice 278 
Illinois State Militia, Illinois 

COREL LIN ota duetis devaeeexba natant calc ais 49 
Illinois State. Military Duty. 


Tax Levied cn Persons Hav- 
ing Scruples Against Military 


TT ivan Retna eal enierae Piva eirinr deren asks 54 
Illinois State. Military Tract. 
PROLOTIOL OG. ccc eituecvccoeivcarsastevaansZees 467 
Illinois (State) Monthly Maga- 
zine, December, 1830. Refer- 
MAIL CLGS RES see aesnaetibes bh seve teva eancevapaanesbhtt 466 


Illinois State. Monument to the 
Pioneers of the Great Missis- 
sippi Valley at Fort Gage, 
Brected by the State.................. 

Illinois State. Moses, John. ITli- 
nois, Historical and Statist- 
TEL Wee Gd OCG Caveavvecenasswsiwxssunsmes 480, 

Illinois State. Moses’ History of 


534 


Illinois, Quoted on the Death 
of Captain Harvey, War with 
IEG SLCO): | cccscasece peainunnanoceuatuep itbaneeneeaves 480 


Pact de uta kabestys tocsiiteuetsita cl cau ici 350, 500, 616 


Illinois State National Guard, 
Hib bal QOS Rel dhol poh peony sapere te ok ee ae 850 
Illinois State. Nauvoo, Illinois, 


Founded by the Mormons in 

LSBU! aise see Mises varnvosacercs dceushasenctoaanied: 283 
Illinois State. News-Democrat 

Print; BGMGViIne; Uli scccsscesssacaseave 175 


Nlinois State. Newspapers and 


Periodicals of Tllinois, 1814- 

BRYA eens a ale, ieee ss 369, 520, 627 
Illinois State Normal School, 

Soy pea LE Wi eee eS Re = ae 209 


Illinois State Normal School Law 75 

Illinois State. Northern Illinois 
State Normal University, De- 
Kea by eas 6, 207, 377, 527 

Illinois State. Panama - Pacific 
Exposition, Illinois Day, July 


Illinois (State) Patriot, News- 
paper Published at Jackson- 
ville, Ill., 1833 

Illinois State, Prairie State.......... 165 

Illinois State. Prairies of Illi- 
nois......28, 386, 37, 42, 48, 44, 58, 61, 
68, 68, 198, 404, 409, 413, 416, 418, 
454, 460, 586. 

Footnote 

Illinois State. Pelican Flag, 
Battle-Scarred Colors of War 
of 1812, Returned by Illinois 
State to the State of Louisi- 
ana 

Illinois State. Perry County, IIl..442 

Illinois State. Pope, Nathaniel, 
Work in Behalf of Saving the 
Northern Boundary of the 
SUAtG. ee nue St eee ee 278 

Illinois State, Population Com- 
pared with When It Was Ad- 
mitted asva (States. ee. 209 

Illinois State. Postal Distribu- 
tion in an Early Day, by Rey. 
VON Ea, ve Valse eee ee, 65-68 

Illinois State Presbyteries. Re- 
port of the Synod of Southern 
Illinois. History of Alton and 
Kaskaskia Presbyteries............ 357 

Illinois State. Pro-slavery Party 24 

Illinois State. Proposed Conven- 
tion of 1824. Reference............ 24 

Illinois State Railroads. Rela- 
tion of Illinois Railroads to 
the Passage of the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act. Address. of 
Frank E. Hodder. Reference. 


S sucadlscain Mentcoceeie eee ee 162, 340 
Illinois State Reformatory, Pon- 
tlaoe Tl os eee ee ee 175 
Illinois State Register, News- 
Paper” 425.5. a ee eee 563 
Bootnote ak. ee 260 
Illinois State Register, News- 
paper, April 15, 1915. Foot- 


note 
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‘ Tilinois 


Republican State 
of 1858. Refer- 


Republican State 
of 1860, Held in 
Decatur, Ill. Tablet Marks Site 
connuseeuuednsswenasheeeestsSaaeeeet eee enna 150-153 


State. Revolutionary 
War, Diary of a Soldier of the 
Revolutionary War ............- 114-131 


Illinois State. Revolutionary 
War. Soldiers of the Ameri- 
can Revolution Buried in Ili- 
nois. List Compiled by Mrs. 

BH. S. Walker......46-54, 288-299, 440- 
447, 

Illinois State. Reynolds, John, 
Movement for a Penitentiary 
for the State Launched by........ 541 

Illinois State. Reynolds, John. 
Pioneer History of Illinois........ 

Illinois State. Sac and Fox In- 
dians. Lands Ceded in Illinois 
to the United States by the 
Treaty of 1804). cee 551 

Illinois State. Salisbury, Sanga- 
mon County, Ulsan 115, 116 
Footnotes 

Illinois State. Shooting Stars in 
1833. References.u..seee 585 

Illinois State. Slaver’y.................. 548 

Illinois State. Song, “Illinois.” 
edenuassdctehveattasheseeaeaene 152, 166, 345, 346 


Illinois State. 
Convention 
ence 

Illinois State. 
Convention 


Illinois State. Sons of the 
American Revolution, Illinois 
Society. Footnote... 282 


Illinois State. Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, Car- 
bondale, IIL................ 6, 207, 377, 527 

Illinois State. Statutes. Maxwell 
Code of Laws Forms the Basis 
of Our Statutes-cc.cte ee 536 

Illinois State. Study of Illinois 
History, Outline.......... 370, 521, 628 

Illinois State. Sunday Schools in 
an Early Day in Illinois....135, 136 

Illinois State Supreme Court...... 
waitesk: 57, 161, 186, 318, 339, 427, 601 

Illinois State. Supreme Court 
Building 

Illinois State. Tennessee Flag, 
Highteenth Regiment, Return- 
ed to Tennessee by the State 
Of Illinois: -.:...<enscseeneee 327-336 

Illinois State. Third State in 
the Union, Based on Popula- 
tion 


Illinois State. Thompson, Joseph 
J. Oddities in Early Illinois 
INSEL Wi Gems teseen eaten, Sere toy wes Se 531-549 


Illinois State. Traction System..345 
Illinois State. Travel and De- 
scription, 1765-1865. Biograph- 
ical Series, Illinois Historical 
Collections... 370, 521, 628 
Illinois State, Treaty of Peace 
with the Indian Tribes of, 
Made in 1815. Reference. Foot- 
note 
Illinois State. Twelfth Congres- 
sional District 
Illinois State. Underground Rail- 
road in Illinois, A Chapter 
from the History of, by Rey. 
DORM Ey RYAN os ieee. ice 23-45 
Illinois State. Union County, I1..137 
Illinois State. Union County, Ill. 
Indian Quarry Near Kaolin, 
OME OULD Yar Llisssracsarse L375 138 
Illinois State. University of IIli- 
nois......6, 14, 15, 162, 281, 340, 358, 
444, 489, 512, 614. 


CGE O CO each ea avests er sunananateievedeuesete ff 
Illinois State. University of Illi- 

nois. Appropriations of the 

State for the University............ 15 


Illinois State. University of Illi- 
nois, Federal Government’s 
Contributions Towards........ 14, 15 

Illinois State. Virginia Period. 
Odd Laws and Usages........ 532-534 

Illinois State, Virginia Regime 


itty Democracy: Ofsiu2e.-oteee 534 
Illinois State. Wabash Land Co. 
DMS Sek tees ee the aith teeth 175 


Illinois State. War of the Revo- 
lution. Diary of a Revolution- 
ary Soldier. See Peake, John. 

2 eh ERY Reece a 114-131 

Illinois State. War of the Revo- 
lution. Revolutionary Soldiers 
Buried in Illinois. Lists Com- 
piled by Mrs. Edwin 5S. 
Walker.......... 46-54, 288-289, 440-447 

Illinois State. War with Mexico, 
Kane County (Ill.) Company....480 

Illinois State. War with Mexico. 
Sixth Reg. Ill. Volunteers, Co. 
eee ene ao beta ycrag cat SO RASOE RY 480 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion. Illinois in the Civil 
War. Address by Dr. Charles 
B. Johnson. Reference....162, 340 
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Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion. Sixth Illinois Cav- 
LTA 8 noth ct Wet te secdetadivaxtanddschaeasree* 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, Seventh Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry.................... 483, 484 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion. EHighth Illinois Cav- 
OULD Ves Gas ees eeresnvetero 480, 484, 486 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, Sixteenth Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry......2i2i6..-.0t 57, 286 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, Seventeenth Cavalry..486 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, Twenty-first Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry....................-- 425 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, Twenty-seventh IIli- 
nois Volunteer Infantry............ 311 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, Thirty-sixth Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, Fox River 
Regiment 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, Thirty-ninth Tlinois 
Volunteer Infantry 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, Fifty-second Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, Sixty-sixth [Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, Highty-seventh Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, Ninety-eighth Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, One Hundred and 
Highteenth Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, One Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry 

Illinois State. War of the Re- 
bellion, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry 

Illinois (State) Watch Company 317 

Illinois State. Winter of the 
Deep Snow. Reference............ 585 


Illinois State. Whipping Post, 
Pillory and Stocks Institutions 
of the Laws to which Illinois 
Was Subject from Their Insti- 
tution in 1788 to 1832.......... 540-541 


Illinois State. Witchcraft, Prose- 
cution and Execution for, in 
Illinois as a County of Vir- 


SANTA ceases acts eee eee ee 535 
Illinois State. Woman’s Relief 
OTD Hee ora eee ace 148, 144, 149, 175 


Illinois State Woman’s Relief 
Corps Annual Conventions......175 


Illinois State Woman’s Relief 
Corps Journal 


Illinois State Woman’s Relief 
Corps Mark Site of the Or- 
ganization of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Decatur, Ill. 
ee Rael Si BO ERS ee ERE cl 143-149 

Illinois State Woman’s Relief 
Corps, Mrs. Inez J. Bender, 
President. = = 143, 144, 145 

Illinois State. Wooden Clocks, 
Sale of, by Peddlars, Act of 
N=) vied Wa No See ga) a, 549 

Illinois State. Yates, (Gov.) Rich- 
ard, Var GOVGrl Ol nee ee 481 

Illinois Territory....49, 105, 277, 369, 
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370, 389, 534, 536, 538, 541, 542, 543, 


544, 546, 547, 553, 557. 

Illinois Territory Abolishes Vot- 
ing by Ballot, Making Voting 
Viva Voca Only Legal................ 542 

linois Territory. Billiard Ta- 
bles, Tax on, Act of Jan. 9, 
1816 

Illinois Territory, “Black Laws’’..548 


Illinois Territory. Dunkards, 
Tax. LGV ya eee eee 547 

Illinois Territory. Edwards, 
(Gov) Ss Ninian. seen eeee eet 553 


Illinois Territory, Elections in, 


Manner of Voting................ 541, 542 
Illinois Territory. Ferries, Law 

Regulating, Passed Jan. 9, 
P1816 useless em ee eee 542 


Illinois Territory. First General 
Assembly, Shadrach Bond, sr., 
Member 

Illinois Territory. Government, 
Territorial, Act Passed Fixing 
Compensation of Legislators..543 

Illinois Territory. Grand Jury, 
te by Act of March 8, 


Illinois Territory. Illinois Navi- 
gation Company, Act Jan, 9, 
1817 5 


Illinois Territory. Laws. Terri- 
torial Laws. Laws of the Ter- 
ritory of Illinois, 1809-1812...... 
websuincencnsentstconseeeee 369, 370, 520, 627 

Illinois Territory. Legislators. 
Acts Passed Under Hach Ter- 
ritorial Government Fixing 
Compensation for Legislators. 
aceetecnsencaciapevasuties saath eer 543-544 

Illinois Territory. Legislature, 
Territorial, First Act Creating 
a Corporation icc 5 

Illinois Territory. Licenses. Gen- 
eral License for the Sale of 
Merchandise 

Illinois Territory. Liquor. Acts 
Authorizing the Licensing of 
Tavernkeepers. Judges Fixed 
Prices of Board, Lodging =. 
Drinks 

Illinois Territory. sorte. 
License Fixed by the Govern- 
or and Judges of, Act July 20, 
1809 

Illinois Territory. Mills and Mill- 
ers, Act of Legislature 1817....546 

Illinois Territory, Organized 
Feb. 8, 1809:..2.2cecee eee 277 

Illinois Territory. Prisons. Act 
of July 22, 1809, in Reference 


to Holding Prisoners, etc.......... 546 
Illinois Territory. Quakers, Tax 
10 :)'p seen 547 


Illinois Territory. ‘Records. Ter- 
ritorial Records of Ilinois........ 369, 
370, 520, 627, 

Illinois Territory. Second Grade 
of Territorial Government, 
1799 


Illinois Territory. Poll Bridge, 


Act of Jan. 6, 180Shieeeeee 48 
Illinoistown, Ill. Footnote .......... 130 
Imboden, C. A..:c.2ee eee 153 
Imboden, C. .M..n.2 ee 151 
Independence, Kans, .......2.20000....-. 602 
Independence, Mo..................- 282, 286 
Independent Times, Streator, III. Ys 
India, Burma, Indiane 190 
Indian Agents <..c2:2 eee 411 


Indian Boundary Line. Maps and 
ReCOrGS ...c ccsenensseeee 
Indian Boundary Road, Cook 
County, (now Rogers Avenue, 
Chicago) 


Indian Census, 1819. 
Footnote 
Indian Confederacy........ 386, 389, 390 


Reference. 


indians Cornfield 22.2 eee 38 
Indian Country. Proclaimed by 
the King of England. Bounded 
by the Alleghanies, the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers and the 
DOLE ATALLC: Aa eee eee 268 
Indian Country, South of the 
Great Lakes, British Desirous 
ole WME Abe bonbayes see cee ed 553 


diane @iwstonis=. te 531, 532 


ATO AN CO eee ne ee es 39 
POLAR OS Sines ce eee, 413 
Indian Grove, Illinois ..........002....... 67 


Indian Land Marks. Grover, 
Frank R. Some Indian Land 
Marks of the North Shore........ 358 

Indian Lore of the Northwest. 
Reference 

Indian Office at Washington. 
Reference. Footnote 

Indian Orators........ 382, 383, 384, 388, 
389, 390, 393, 400. 

Indian Orators. Atwater, Caleb, 
Quoted on the Indian Orator. 
383-384 

Indian Crators. Metea, Potto- 
wattamie Chief. Speech at the 
Treaty of Chicago, 1821......394-396 

Indian Orators, Sayings of, Care- 
fully Preserved as Part of Our 


MCG T a UT Ome tase 6 ote oe oe no 383 
Indian Orators. Tecumseh, Sha- 
wanee Chief. Speeches of 
Best Examples of Indian Ora- 
LOIN cae sk De Pe ae er od Ras 390 
RULCLR IEP OTLOS y-- coon cco cesectesntecceecesee 413 
1Wavah sink 1842) bey pes ee mai ae Bree aie A 454 
Indian Reminiscences.................... 400 
TCL OTT UCOUY paccce- cures teceeeecnecee 418 
Indian Thoroughfares, a Valu- 


able Key to Pioneer History.... 65 
Indian Traders 1 


385, 387, 388, 389, 391, 396, 401, 402, 
407, 417. 
Indian Treaties. Treaty of Green- 
ville, Aug. 3, 1795, 274, 380, 385-389 
Indian Treaties. Treaty with the 
Sacs and Foxes, 1804.......... 389-390 
Footnote 
Indian Treaties. Treaty of Port- 
age des Sioux, July 6, 1815...... 
552, 554 
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Indian Treaties. Treaty of Aug. 
24, 1816, at St. Louis.......... 390-391 


Indian Treaties. Treaty of Aug. 
29, 1821, at Chicago............ 391-396 


Indian Treaties. Treaty of Prai- 
rie du Chien, Aug. 19, 1825...... 
feet fh A ot aa hare Be ea 396-401 


Indian Treaties. Treaty of Prai- 
rie du Chien, July 29, 1829. 
Stachel aaa EEE Ft ond eee 8 401-406 


Indian Treaties. Treaty at Chi- 
cago, Sept. 26, 1833....380, 401, 407- 
419. 

Indian Treaties Affecting Lands 
in the Present State of Illi- 
nois. Address by Frank R. 
GEOVGI seen eee 162, 341, 379-419 

Indian Treaties. Chicago, 1833. 
Compensation Received by the 
(AGH EARS Koy DE helo la oh ale 417 

Indian Treaties. Chicago, Sept. 
26, 1833. Land Ceded by the 
Indians 

Indian Treaties, Edition of 1873. 
Reference 

Indian Treaties. Fort Wayne, 

Ind., Sept. 30, 1800. Reference.. 32 


Indian Treaties. Greenville 
POR ty ste x UAC TS MLUOMN, ccscensnscva: 388 

Indian Treaties. Greenville 
Treaty. Indian Boundary 
Hixedeby the Treaty ...2-..-.2--... 387 

Indian Treaties. Greenville 
Treaty. Lands Ceded to the 
Mle GO VETNINGN Genscteceteetsse or acces 388 


Indian Treaties. Penn, William, 
Indian Treaty Negotiated by..385 
Indian Treaties. Prairie du 
Chien, July 29, 1829. Lands 
Ceded to the U. S. Govern- 
ment 
Indian Treaties. Prairie 
Chien, Treaty of July 29, 1829. 
Land Parceled Out to Favored 
Individuals 
Indian Treaties. Sacs and Foxes, 
1804. Lands Ceded to the 
United States Government by 
the Treaty 
Indian Treaties. Sioux Indians 
of the Lakes and Sioux In- 
dians of the River St. Peters 
Sign Treaties of Peace. Foot- 
NOt Pea, eee rege cetera eee 
Indian Treaties. Whiskey, 
Use in Treaties with the In- 
Giang: 382, 385, 401, 411, 414 


Indian Treaties. Yankton In- 
dians Sign Treaty of Peace. 
UC EIN O CG eee a ee cae cause weeny 558 

Indian Tribes of the Upper 
Mississippi, by Emma Helen 
Blair. Quoted. Footnote........ 551 

Indian Statue, known as “Black 
Hawk,” at Eagle’s Nest on the 
Rock River, Work of Lorado 


PSL bes SUL OT OU COs catccestacutaersensenecs 601 
UGA LS SOG cee pene ce a aace 386 
1HeKokt hata yychd=e yh eee eee meeee ee 282, 388 


Indiana Canal Company. First 
Canal Board, List of Mem- 


DOTS te.ccctaceuaee ethene, 537-538 
Indiana Canal Company, Incor- 

porated Aug. 24, 18065 ................ 537 
Indianapolis. Inds once 174, 505 


Indiana State.......... 31, 838,,34,.85, 42, 
274, 346, 356, 387, 388, 434, 500, 602 


HOOENOLOB is t.eteares ences assets 121, 123 
Indiana State Centennial Cele- 

| oS ig: Fm Coy ote Meee MRA TS Ly ieee se 599 
Indiana State. Fort Wayne, Ind 

Me ae dra, gested aa tag ty aaa 456, 457 
Indiana State. Greencastle, Ind. 

MOOTDOLO be. «eect er eee 121 
Indiana State Historical Com- 

TULLE S10 1 ecacevehtecsers see eee eee 599 
Indiana State Historical Socie- 

WY ce ussaedet bak osan thee te Geehuce «i Peaensiaecte ...-D05 


Indiana State. Indianapolis, Ind..505 
Indiana State. Lafayette, Ind....468 
Indiana State. LaPorte, Ind........ 190 
Indiana State. Perry Co., Ind....446 
Indiana State. Rose Polytechnic 


INSTICULG one eee eee aE eo 602 
Indiana State Sons of the Amer- 
Ican, Revolutionve..u2.0.e ee 174 
Indiana State. Vermilion County, 
ind. J OOLMO te see ee eee ee 121 
Indiana State. Vigo County, Ind. 
Wootnote' se. hae eek ia 121 


Indiana Territory.......... 275, 389, 540, 

543, 545, 546, 547, 548, 549, 555, 557. 
Indiana Territory. Act of Dec. 

‘ 16, 1807, provides for the ap- 
pointment of trustees for the 
town of Kaskaskia..................... 543 

Indiana Territory. Act passed 
ta prevent altering and de- 
facing marks and brands and 
the misbranding of cattle, 
horses and horse. seed 540 

Indiana Territory. Arrest, privi- 
lege from arrest, Act of Sept. 

17, 1807 


Indiana Territory, ‘Black Laws” 
Passed by, Sept. 22, 1803.......... 548 


Indiana Territory. First terri- 
torial act to impose any duty 
upon counties, Aug. 1, 1792......540 


Indiana Territory. Harrison, 
(Gen.) William Henry, ap- 
pointed Governor of, in 1801....389 


Indiana Territory. Horse Steal- 
ing. Stringent law passed to 
prevent horse stealing te 


Indiana Territory. Legislature, 
act of, with regard to mar- 
TIA LOS. ..nrecscssenencengunnsereettneeierenmnryaee 545 

Indiana Territory. Marriages, 
law. in-relatlon....seeee aoe 545 

Indiana Territory. Prisons, act 
of Sept. 17, 1807, in reference..546 

Indiana Territory. Vagrancy, 
act of Sept. 14, 1807, in refer- 
OTLCO | biivnccechsonnchgunaesenseetetenbeneheeneeess 549 

Indianola, Vermilion County, Ill. 

445, 602 

Indians.......... 32, 338, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 40, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 74, 75, 86, 
105, 142, 269, 271, 289, 298, 299, 301, 
302, 304, 379-419, 446, 449, 451, 453, 
550-558, 581, 582. 

Indians. Aboriginal sites on the 
Tennessee River4r ......2...--0-cccee0.- 503 

Indians. Algonquin Indians........ 398 

Indians. American Indians. A 
group of stories told by Miss 
Lotte -B.. JONGSi.. csv 162, 340 

Indians. American State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, Vol. 1. Quoted. 
Footnote 2s.c-.<.csnsccscese eee 551 

Indians. American State Papers, 
Indian Affairs, Vol. 2. Foot- 
TLOCOS venseonnnoceetss EE 551, 552, 553 

Indians. Ancient Indian quarry 
near Kaolin, Union County, 

\)) 187, 138 

Indians. Beckwith, Hiram W. 
The Illinois and Indiana In- 
dians, Quoted. Footnote.......... 551 

Indians. Big Foot, Indian Chief..453 

Indians. Black Hawk, Sac o. 


Seprrrrrertrrrtrrrtrtititir 


Indians. Black Hawk Wat........ au. 
390, 402. 

Indians. Blair, Emma Helen. 
Indian Tribes of the Upper 
Mississippi, Vol. 2. Quoted. 
Footnote 5 .::i:scc.. seca 551 

Indians. British agents’ influ- 
ence with the Indians................ 386 


Indians, British endeavor to 
keep friendly relations with....556 
Indians. Brown, Lizzie M. The 
Pacification of the Indians of 
Illinois after the War of 1812. 
pL. IAL eS Ne 550-558 
Indians. Cahokia Indians............ 552 
Indians. Calumet Pipe of Peace 
of the Indians 
Indians. Canadian agents’ influ- 
ence with the Indians................ 3 
Indians. Cherokee Indians.......... 298 
Indians. Chippewa Indians........ 387, 
390, 391, 392, 396, 398, 399, 401, 404, 
405, 406, 407. 


Indians. Choctaw Indians. Dic- 
tionary of the Choctaw Lan- 
Puagee tb. 2s Ser eee A 504 

Indians. Cox family, Bond 
County, Ill., son of, killed by 
GENO MRUTECLL ELT Stes cece rae teen Te, 581 

Indians. Dacotah Indians............ 398 

Indians, Dakota Indians................ 398 

Indians. Delaware Indians..32, 387, 
554, 

Indians. Eel River Indians.......... 32 

Indians. Ellskwatawa, (The 
Prophet) brother of Tecum- 
Seley ley oi he Cae oe ES aes 8 Sees 0 389 


Indians. Fox Indians.......... 389, 396, 
399, 404, 551, 556, 558. 
OO UINO LO Beccc ase sactoeee octtces tele eee aeaeh 551 
Indians. Fox Indians. Number 


of warriors and souls in 1815..553 
Indians. Grover, Frank R. In- 

dian Treaties Affecting Lands 

in the Present State of Illi- 

NOS eee Se 162, 379-419 
Indians. Grover, Frank R. Some 

Indian Land Marks on the 


IN GEL ODOT OC! tient kann se 358 
Indians. Haines, Elijah. The 
American Indian. Quoted........ 


Indians. Historians of reputa- 
tion have often treated the 
Indian councils with govern- 
ment commissioners very 
lightly 

Indians. Hodge, Frederick Webb. 
Handbook of American In- 


dians. Quoted. Footnote........ 551 
TRC Sats Meets UIT OTIS2.. -cceees eects ccs ie: 387 
Indians. Illinois and Indiana In- 

dians, by Hiram W. Beckwith. 

Quoted. - Footnote..i...2.......2..4. 551 
Indians. Illinois, Indian tribes 


UOC Tl Otten ct tie cace ecenevaces 551-553 
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Indians. Illinois Indians...... 5b1, 552 
Indians. Indian burial ground....454 
indians: Wowailndtansicinatee 399 
HOOUOTS \Aeen tea. .cusnores 558 
Indians. Iowa Indians, treaty of 
peace with. Footnote................ 558 
Indians. Iroquois Indians............ 399 
Indians. Jones, (Miss) Lotte H. 


A group of stories of Ameri- 
can Indians: The Silver Cove- 
nant Chain; The Story the 
Medals Tell; Shabona’s Ride, 162, 
340. 


Indians. Kansas Indians, treaty 
of peace. Footnote.................... 558 
Indians. Kaskaskia Indians........ 


Indians. Kaskaskia Indians, num- 
ber of warriors and souls in 


USS 5 Boe peeddtnd oe ee ee 553 
Indians. Keokuk, Indian Chief.. 74 
Indians. Kickapoo Indians....32, 35, 


387, 552, 554, 556. 


Indians. Kickapoo Indians, num- 
ber of warriors and souls in 
LIPS BGS” RRR cee els Sie amyl ane aaD 553 

Indians. Kickapoo, town on the 


Vermilion River 
Indians. Little Turtle, Chief of 

plaWey WU Bh aah (eps Bob eins pele heer 386, 388 
Indians. Longfellow, Henry W. 

Hiawatha (poem). Reference..379 


Indians. Makah Indians sign 
treaty of peace. Footnote........ 558 
Indians. Medals. United States 


Government medals given in 
Indian treaties.................... 403, 406 


Indians. Menominee Indians...... 
cape fhe I eB Bas 396, 399, 404 

Indians. Metea, Pottowatomie 
CI ORS sea: ince. 391, 393, 394, 395, 396 

Indians. Metea, Pottowatomie 


Chief, Speech of, at Treaty at 
Chicago, 1821 


Indians. Miami Indians........ 32, 386, 
387, 554. 
Indians. Mitchigamia.................... 552 


Indians. Mongazid, Indian chief..400 
Indians. Morse, Jedidiah, Quoted 
on the Indian tribes of the 


Northwest. Footnote................ 550 
Indians. North American In- 

Giang? 27. tone ee eee 165 
Indians. Northwest, Indians are 


not all hostile to the United 
States 


Indians of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. Washington’s letter to 
James Duane in regard to 
Whites and Indians of the 


Northwest Territory. Refer- 
Pay OC 61 2 ia ORE chew Cts ol ee SR a kD 273 
Indians. Ojibway Indians....379, 387 
Indians. Osage Indians. Great 
and Little Osage Tribes, 
treaty of peace. Footnote........ 558 
Indians. Ottawas. Ottawa In- 


dians....387, 390, 392, 396, 399, 401, 
404, 406, 407. 

Indians. Ouilmette, Archange, 
Pottowatomie Indian wife of 
Antoine Ouilmette, the French- 


MANy AUER a ee eee 401, 402 
Indians. Peoria Indians................ 552 
Indians. Piankashaw Indians... 

ry ra Ns Ha SNS donee 387, 552, 558 
Indians. Pontiac, Ottawa Indian 

Ghich oo 74, 268 
Indians. Pottowatomie Indians. 


32, 387, 390, 391, 392, 398, 394, 395, 
396, 399, 401, 404, 406, 407, 408, 409, 
410, 411, 412, 415, 417, 418, 554, 556, 
558. 

Indians. Pottawatomie Indians. 
Archange Ouilmette, wife of 
Antoine Ouilmette.............. 401, 402 

Indians. Pottawatomie Indians, 
number of warriors and souls 
in 1815 

Sac 

Sauk 
Footnote 

Indians. Sac Indians, number of 
warriors and souls in 1815......553 

Indians. Sac Indians. Treaty 
concluded May 13, 1816............ 558 

Indians. Seneca Indians.............. 554 

Shabona Pouer: 


74, 389, 396, 399, 400, 
404, 405, 551, 553, 
556, 558. 


Indians. 


Indians. Shabbona Chief....162, 
Shab-eh-nay 340, 403. 


Shawanee 
Indians. Indians ...... 
, Shawanoe 387, 554. 
Indians. Schoolcraft, Henry 

Rowe. Tales and Legends. 
Reference 
Indians. Schooleraft’s Thirty 
Years with the Indian Tribes. 
Quoted 7 
Indians. Sioux Indians..399, 400, 404 
Footnote 558 
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Indians. Sioux Indians of the 
Lake and Sioux Indians of the 
River St. Peters sign treaties 


of peace. Footnote.................... 558 
Indians. Spring Wells, near De- 
troit, attempt to have Indian 
treaty ......4.. 223 556, 557 
Indians. Tamaroi Indians............ 552 
‘Indians. Tecumseh, Shawanee 
Chief 2 eee 74, 389, 390 
Indians. Tecumseh, Shawanee 
Chief, Speeches of, best exam- 
ples of Indian oratory................ 390 
Indians. Teton Indians sign 


treaty of peace. Footnote........ 558 
Indians. Treaties with the In- 
dians....380, 385, 389, 391, 396, 400, 
401, 407, 558, 554, 557, 558. 
Footnot3 
Indians. Treaty of Ghent....553, 554, 
556, 557. 
Indians. Treaty at Greenville, 
Aug. 8, 1796:;.22—= 274, 380, 385-389 
Indians. Treaty of 1814.....554, 555 
Indians. Treaty of peace with 
the Indian tribes of Illinois 


made in 1815. Reference. 
Footnote. ....:.2.ce2 eee 558 
Indians. Treaty at Portage des 
Sioux, July 6, 181522 552, 554 
Footnote  wccci.csceccessseeee ee 558 
Indians. Treaty of Aug. 24, 1816, 
at St. Louis: eee 390-391 
Indians. Treaty with the Sacs 
and Foxes... eee 389-390 
Indians. Treaty with the Sac 
Indians proclaimed Dec. 8, 
1816. Footnote: 558 


Indians. Treaty at Prairie du 
Chien, Aug. 19, 1825....383, 396-401 
Indians. Treaty at Prairie du 
Chien, July 29, 18252. 396-401 
Indians. Treaty at Chicago, Aug. 
29, 1821 
Indians. Treaty at Chicago, Sept. 
26, 183320 380, 401, 407-419 
Indians. United States Commis- 
sioners in Indian Treaties......382, 
383, 397, 401, 408, 409, 410, 414, 
415, 416. 
Indians. Wanita, Yankton Chief..398 
Indians. Wapelo, Sac and Fox 


Chief ...c.cc.0cc.cceec eu 400 
Indians. Wea’s Indians......387, 554 
Indians. Wea Indians, Hel River 

WC, oo .cccscccccecsecesashuserese eae 554 


Indians. Whelpley, (Dr.) Henry 
M. A Rare Illinois Indian Flint 
Artifact, found near Kaolin, 
Union County, i 137, 138 

Indians. Winnebagoe Indians. 
396, 398, 405, 406, 407, 553, 556, 558 

Indians. Winnebagoe Indians, 
number of warriors and souls 
in 1815 

Indians. Wyandot Indians..387, 554 

Indians. Yankton Indians sign 
treaties of peace. Footnote....558 

Ingersoll, Robert G................ DOA aT 

Ingersoll, Robert G., prominent 
Lew Y.Ole Le MLLLT OLS sy.treees see ee 219 

In Memoriam. Poem by Rev. 


Augustus F. Drahms. Refer- 
EPCS) «nee Sa ale rare ee ea 344 
International Stock Show, Chi- 
CAL OMe, Sees evites teat eo 192 
Investors’ Magazine, published 
PUR@HICAS OM Se wee fe oe 174 
towarindians .-....... 396, 399, 558 
Iowa Indians. Treaty of peace. 
OGL OUI ee scasctoe et ee 558 


Iowa State.......... 55, 56, 139, 141, 280, 
286, 301, 307, 308, 309. 

Iowa State. Admitted to State- 
nood Dec: 28,. 1846).......2..<..2-20s. 280 


Iowa State. Bettendorf, Iowa....306, 
307. 

Iowa State. Davenport, Iowa....301 

Iowa State. Indianola, Iowa........ 602 


Iowa State. Keokuk, Iowa.......... 141 

Iowa State. Lake City, (Iowa) 
News, newspaper ....................-5 148 

Iowa State. Lamoni, Iowa.......... 56 


Iowa State. 
Iowa State. 
Iowa State. 
Iowa State. 
Fair 
Iowa State. Surveyor General 
of, appoints David B. Sears to 
run a boundary line between 
the State of Iowa and the Ter- 
ritory of Minnesota.................... 309 
Iowa State. Tama City, Iowa....312 
Iowa State University.................... 286 
Iowa Territory, organized June 
12, 1838 
Iowa Territory. 
Iowa Territory 
Ipswich Academy, N. H................. 428 
Treland......49, 158, 165, 212, 294, 331, 
442, 469. 
Ireland, Down County, Ireland....158 
Ireland, Dublin, Ireland................ 165 


Ottumwa, Iowa........ 312 
Red Oak, Iowa........ 312 
Scott County, lowa..307 
Scott County, (la.) 


Scott County, 
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Ireland, (Emerald Isle) 


Ireland. Mayo Bridge, County 
DOM ittep TOL an) Cie eeestee deseo eee 158 

Ireland. Trinity College, Dub- 
Vigil Tolan dy eee en ce eee 165 


Ireland, Ulster County, Ireland..212 
Irish-Americans 3 
Irish Race. American-Irish His- 
torical Society, annual dinner, 
ING wany. OT Kel Oil O ees ctec ces acectee noses a 
Irish Race. Taylor, (Gov.) Locke 


Craige, of North Carolina, 

eulogy of the Irish. Refer- 

CU COM ee etree ee ccc inree prot ates 175 
FRPOGUNOISHINGIAT S mes ee ates ees eens 399 
PPOOUOLS IEC LY Ol erereate teres: ene acne nae 39 
Irving, Washington. Charles J. 


Latrobe, traveling companion 
of Washington Irving................ 408 
remy iG Wal Gye ee 182 
Isaac Hibbard and Susan W. Mc- 
Lean Hibbard, pioneers of 
Kendall County, Ill. By Avery 
N. Beebe 
Island of Rock Island....304, 306, 307, 
310, 311, 314. 
Island of Rock Island, Fort Arm- 


SET ON PH OM a ee eee cee sec 98 
Island of Rock Island. United 

States Government establishes 

PAT SOT) 2) bimwpeerers meses tee iy se 311 
Israelites. Children of Israel...... 59 
Less ecen Sere TER WAR Ways See eres 464 
LRU NI? eed etc aeseene nee sek aes erpeate ie 199, 439 
Italy. Florence, Italy.................... 439 
LAGTS) AICO arp Cg tee ae fe ee eee 345 
Ives, (Mrs.) John G. Historic 

flag made by Mrs. John G. 

WW GS sem FLOLOPON CG: 1.2 cs10lecteeec sence 345 

J 

Jackson, (Gen.) Andrew.......... 41, 93, 


175, 176, 277, 303, 341, 473, 557. 
Footnote 
Jackson, (Gen.) Andrew. Pres- 
ident of the United States, 
portrait of, by Healy. Ref- 
erence 
Jackson, (Gen.) Andrew. Sam- 
uel M. Wilson. Andrew Jack- 
son, an address delivered on 
the Plains of Chalmette, New 


Orleans, La., Jan. 8, 1915: 

ERGLSTENCO. 3S een et 175 
Jackson, Michigan.................. 157, 357 
Jackson Park, Chicago, IIl............ 351 
Jackson, William. Tribute to 

Davisshe Sears see 313-314 


Jacksonville, Ill...6, 17, 176, 207, 346, 
377, 530. 
Footnote 


Jacksonville, Ill. Illinois College, 
located in Jacksonville, IIl........ 


Jacques, (Col.) Moses, War of 
THOw OV OLUbI ONE ee aceeeee eres 53 


James, D. D., Mattoon, IIl....176, 569 


James, D. D. Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, Charleston, I11......569-571 

James, Edmund J.......... 6, 7, 207) 3869 
377, 529, 627. 

James, Edmund J. The Life and 
Labors of Jonathan B. Turner. 
7-22 
Jameson Jonn Jun tere ee 344 
James, James Alton........ 6, 207, 369, 

377, 520, 529, 627. 
SATLOB ODM, * o) cebls cot ctbccdeatecae eee ee 356 
Janesville, Cumberland County, 


TUS, es os ETE ee 323 
Janis, Nicholas, Revolutionary 

SOld1er wasn ee 
Japan. Sis. pte ee re 174, 356 
Jay Cooke & Co)... ee 499 


Jay, John, delegate from the 
United States Senate to the 
Treaty of Versailles.................... 273 

Jay Treaty of 1796. British 
evacuate Detroit. Reference..555 

Jayne, (Dr.) , of Carlinville, 
Lin Nootnote ae ee al 

Jayne, (Dr.) William, of Spring- 
field, JU. .3.2 eee ees 182 

Jefferson Company, business 
firm of Springfield, IIl................ 619 

Jefferson Fort, five miles below 
the mouth of the Ohio River....291 

Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
delphia 

Jefferson, Thomas..150, 273, 532, 589 

Jefferson, Thomas, committee 
report drafted by, suggesting 
the division of land in the 
Northwest Territory into 
States 

Jena, Battle of. Reference.......... 

Jenkins, (Capt.) Stephen, War 
of the Revolutions. 

Jersey City; Nid...2218on. 248, 249 

Jersey County, III.......... 190, 192, 194, 
348, 349, 572. 


Jersey County, Ill. Circuit 
Court:..c. 2.3... oe 194 
Jersey County, Ill. Historical 


Society celebrates its seventy- 
fifth anniversary.................. 348-349 
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Jersey County Historical So- 
ciety. Personal reminiscences 
of Mr. Lincoln by Col. John 
W. Vinson, delivered by Judge 
H. W. Pogue before the Jersey 


County Historical Society, 
Feb. 12)'191 6. o eee 572-580 
Jersey County, Ill. Shakerag 
~~ ‘District School] === 190, 191 


Jerseyville, I1........ 190, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 195, 574. 
Jerseyville, Ill., Carnegie Libra- 
TY dn) i.......2.:0ide eee 195 
Jerseyville, Ill., Drinking Foun- 
tain in, presented by T. S. 
Chapman 
Jerseyville, Ill. ‘“Wide-awakes,” 
Republican organization, 1860. 
Drilled by Uriah Howell............ 574 
Jerseyville, Ill. ‘“‘Wide-awakes,” 
Republican organization, 1860, 
take part in rally in Spring- 
field 
Jewell, W. R. “Our Ancestors,” 
address by W. R. Jewell at 
Danville, Ill., Sept. 3, 1915..499, 502 
Jo Daviess County, III.-.......... 293, 492 
Jo Daviess County, Ill., Revolu- 
tionary soldier buried in.......... 293 
John Cook, pioneer settler of 
Illinois, one of the founders of 
the town of Collinsville......588-590 
Johns, G. A. Attended the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate at Charles- 


ton, Ill., Sept. 18, 1858_2..22e 323 
Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, Md) <..cibcectteeesse eee 503 
Johns, (Mrs.) Jane'M., of Deca- 
tur, bt. 2 eee 150, 153 
John Scroggin School, Logan 
County, N22. 23 622 
Johnson, (President) Andrew ... 
oe a) Oe eek GT ESS 


Johnson, Benjamin, member of 
the lower branch of the legis- 
lature, 1838-40 “2 eee 

Johnson, Benjamin, member of 
the Senate, 1842-46......0.0000000000.. 6 

Johnson, (Miss) Carrie 

Johnson, Charles, Revolutionary 
soldier buried near Pocahon- 
tas, Bond County, TIS 626 

Johnson, (Dr.) Charles B. 
nois in the Civil War, address. 
Reference » 1.205.088 ee 162, 340 

Johnson, (Governor) Charles P., 
of Missouri. 5... eee 

Johnson County, TiS 538 


Johnson, (Major) Edward S........ 614 
Johnson family, Nauvoo, IIl........ 284 
Johnson, Henry, early settler of 
Vermilion County, III.................. 37 
Johnson, Hiram 
Johnson, (Miss) Jeanette Thomp- 
son, wife of Wilson Leaverton. 
Let see Ae a ac 624, 625 
Johnson, Moses. Revolutionary 
TOGO RC meen ae oe tetas 297, 298 
Johnson, Thomas, early settler 
of Vermilion County, III............ 
Johnston, (Gen.) Albert Sidney, 
Confederate General, War of 


the Rebellion.............2000...... 329, 334 
JVOHNSTON, PIAM CS Mee. tt eee 312 
A Kay boy 0 WR 6 2a ns bs Di 53, 158, 193 
Joliet, Ill. Illinois State Peni- 

RON CAT yee. Sa eet ee ei eT Bae 193 
Joliet, Ill. Oakwood Cemetery... 53 
Jones, , notorious kidnap- 

DORA eee OH. TiS FT ee ee 26 
Jonesboro, Battle of, War of the 

Rebellion tee ee 23 es 329 
Jones, Joseph. Revolutionary 

MOCO eet eae cere 89 
Jones, Lodowick, early settler 


of Cahokia Township, Macou- 
pin County Alles Teas 583 

Jones, (Miss) Lotte EH.......... 162, 340, 
444, 500, 503. 

Jones, (Miss) Lotte HE. Group 
of Stories of the American 
Indians: The Silver Covenant 
Chain; The Story the Medals 
Tell; Shabona’s Ride. Refer- 
ence 

Jones, (Miss) Lotte E. Work in 
behalf of the memorial to sol- 
diers of the American Revolu- 
tion buried in Vermilion 
County 

Jones, Michael, member of the 
first board of trustees of the 
town of Kaskaskia...................... 543 


PONCSISRUSSEL Thetcsk a rete es 359 
Jones, Stephen. Revolutionary 
POCOL Oa settee eect aes 294 
LOPLI pe VLO 2 Seco cers sec cce tee eer 313 
Joslyn, (Capt.) Edward S., from 
Kane County, Ill., War of the 
Rebellioni...J8. kk. 481, 482, 484 
Joslyn, (Col.) E. S., Elgin, Ill-.....344 
Joslyn, Frank W., chairman 
Kane County Board of Super- 
ARO Reet eee eee crsckiawuseke ee eee 343 


Joslyn, Frank W. Sons of Vet- 
erans, address on. Reference..344 
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Joy, James F., early lawyer of 
Chicago 
Judd, Norman B., appointed min- 
ister to Prussia by President 


inColi ce ae ee See 61 
Judd, Norman B. Attends Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate, Gales- 
DUPE Sh Seeger a hoe fee eet 561 
Judge’s Cave, New Haven, 
(Oro) ah algae Set oa & Neg eee cere eee ws 456 
Judson, Harry Pratt. Growth of 
the American Nation, Quoted. 
HO OUI O CGas cee erence te aa eee 280 


Julian, (Flavius Claudius Julian- 
nus) Roman HEmperor................ if 

Jupiter, daughter of. Reference 7 

Justices of the Peace, Illinois 
State. Justices of the Peace, 
act in reference to, January 


RLS Uistal ck Eyes Rete ptr tiene Se Se Oe 549 
K 
KalamazoopMich me. 347 
Kamler, (Mrs.) Joseph.................. 363 


Kane County, II1....342, 348, 344, 479, 
480-486. 
Kane County, Ill., Court House..342 
Kane County, Ill. Freeman, 
(Capt.) J. H. Kane County in 
War of the Rebellion, address. 
Reference 
Kane County, IIl., History of, by 
Gen-Jonn He Wilcox 222 --:...--. 4 
Kane County, Ill., Military His- 
tory of, by Gen. John H. Wil- 
(slay Gh ie Miele ap SEE Ran cave ee SOO 479-486 
Kane County, Ill., Population of, 
in 1860 
Kane County, Ill. Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Monument unveiled 
SUNG TOLD eA eee ee 342-346 
Kane County, i 
Mexico, Company from Kane 
Wountyse lle eee eaeoeeectesene 480 
Kane County, Ill. Wilcox, (Gen.) 
John S. History of Kane 
COUT Tyee LL eters ee sen 486 
Kane County, Ill. Wilcox, (Gen.) 
John S. Military History of 
KAnGUCOUNTY, elle ee 479-486 
Kaneville, Kane County, IIl........ 485 
Kaneville Township, Kane Coun- 
ty, Ill, number of soldiers 
from, in the War of the Re- 
bellion 
Kanan, (Capt.) M. F., member of 
the First Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, in Illinois....144, 148 


Kanane(Mrs:)0 M1 Wee ee 144 
Kankakee, III............. 23, 65, 474, 477, 
478, 498. 


Kankakee, Ill. Hospital for the 
Insane. Ezra B. McCagg, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Trus- 
COGS eet 474, 476, 477, 478 

Kankakee, Ill. Hospital for the 
Insane presented by George 
P. Alexander Healy with a col- 
lection of his paintings......474-475 

Kankakee, Ill. State Hospital, 
Healy paintings in, article on, 
by Dr. George A. Zeller......476-478 


KANE EKG LV elm eee eee 43 

Kansas City, (Mo.) newspapers.. 57 

Kansas Indians, Treaty of Peace. 
Mootmote yee). te eee: 558 


Kansas State........31, 59, 68, 139, 162, 
176, 220, 318, 318, 319, 840, 418, 
591, 602. 

Kansas State. Atchison, Kans.. 59 

Kansas State. Hodder, Frank BR. 
The Relation of Illinois Rail- 
roads to the Passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, address 
Ol. ReLerenGess) eee 162, 340 

Kansas State. Kansas-Nebraska 
Act. Relation of Illinois rail- 
roads to- the passage of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act. Ad- 
dress of Prof. Frank E. Hod- 


der. Reference.........:.......... 162, 340 
Kansas. State. Independence, 
TRAN Gye ee oe ae 602 
Kansas State. Kansas-Nebraska 
BLL ee ice, ek ee 318, 319 
Kansas State. Kansas-Nebraska 
Fight. Reference........................ 220 
Kansas _ State. Leavenworth, 
Kang s24 <4: cee ee ee 139 


Kansas State, Prohibition State..176 
Kansas State. Topeka, Kans....313 
Kansas State. University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kans..162, 340 
Kaolin, Union County, IIl., In- 
dian quarry near....\.-....... EY; 
Kaolin, Union County, Ill, In- 
dian flint artifact found near, 
described by Dr. Henry M. 
Whelploy...24. 2.5 137, 188 
Karnes Brothers, Cahokia Town- 
ship, Macoupin County, IQi- 
nois 
Karnes, Peter, early settler of 
Cahokia Township, Macoupin 
County. Tle.) eee 583, 585 
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’ Keefe, Cullen 


Karpen, Adolph, chairman Illi- 
nois Commission Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition-<.22.eeeeeee 166, 350 


Kaskaskia, IIl....46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 270, 271, 296, 357, 431, 467, 543, 
552. 
Footnote 


Kaskaskia, Ill., American immi- 
gration to, L780. eeceemeneene 


Kaskaskia, Ill, captured by 
George Rogers Clark, 1778...... 
cclecedosaesgedudsacctevecsckaetse = === 270, 271 


Kaskaskia, Ill. First Board of 
Trustees of the Town.........-..--.- 5 

Kaskaskia, Ill. Kaskaskia Rec- 
ords, 1778-1790... eee 369, 520, 627 

Kaskaskia, Ill. Nine Mile Creek 
near Kaskaskia, II1........ 47, 48, 49, 
50, 51. 

Kaskaskia, Ill. Presbyteries. His- 
tory of Alton and Kaskaskia 
Presbyteries 

Kaskaskia, Ill., water mill in an 
early day at, built by John 
Montgomery 

Kaskaskia Indians.......... 387, 552, 553 

Kaskaskia Indians, number of 
warriors and souls in 1815........ 553 

Kaskaskia Rivev...........- 542, 548, 552 

Kaskaskia River, William Morri- 
son built floating bridge over, 
in 1818 


Keeler, (Dr.) ——, pastor Meth- 
odist Church, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa 


Keifer, J. Warren, of Ohio............ 228 
Keller, Kent) Wi 171, 172, 598 
Kellogg, William Pittigeeeseen 82 
Kendall County, J\2eeee eee 489 
Kenrick, (Archbishop) Peter 
Richard 2otccceese ago sere 
Kent, Charles A. The North- 
west Territory.22.-eeees 268-280 


Kent County, Delaware........ 426, 443 
Kent, Perrin, early settler of 
Vermilion. County, Tit 42 
Kenton, Simon 
Kentucky River 
Kentucky State......23, 42, 56, 61, 62, 
86, 115, 116, 117, 166, 171, 212, 213, 
214, 228, 236, 259, 271, 290, 291, 297, 
298, 299, 303, 309, 426, 444, 446, 462, 
513, 517, 564, 619. 
Footnotes: ©...ccc-.seeeeeeee 120, 129 
Kentucky State. Beardstown, 
Nelson County, Ky sees 115 


Kentucky State. Christian Coun- 
Uy UG ee ene ree cry TS 212 

Kentucky State. Danville, Ky....426 

Kentucky State. Glasgow, Ky. 


HOOULOTO eee ees, Soler es ae 120 
Kentucky State. Grayson Coun- 
EY tas ES: Y omens gona che i cs ee de 61 


Kentucky State. Green County, 


Ky 
Kentucky State. Hardin County, 


EG yemeereeeee sie rain oe ees 259, 299 
ah State. Harrison Coun- 
UY SMES Vicctoeeg Fak fe, BO 2 Oe ge 42, 447 


Kentucky State. 
Kentucky State. 
Ky 


Lexington, Ky.619 
Logan County, 
nit eS eS See aay, aba lids ines 
Nelson County, 


Footnote 
Kentucky State. Petition of the 

early inhabitants of Kentucky 

to the General Assembly of 

Virginia, 1769-1792. Filson 

Club Publication No. 27............ 174 
Kentucky State. South Union, 

Moranm@oOunty. Wyse ee ee 116 
Kentucky State. Warren County, 

KX Vee O OLN OCC ec ne ee eee 129 
Kentucky State. 


Kenyon Brothers, McLean Coun- 
ty, Ill., among the forty-niners 
to the gold fields of California_.464 
Kenyon, Ezra, early settler of 
Mount Hope Township, Mc- 
Inca COUBTY [tle sees eee 460 
Kenyon, Frank H. Superinten- 


dent Mackinac Island, Mich.....347 
Kenyon, Shepherd, early settler 

Mount Hope Township, Mc- 

Seat COUNL Vem LIMOLs se eres 460 
Keeokuk ? Sac and Fox Chief.... 74, 
Keokuk 399, 405, 406. 

Keokuk, Iowa............ 60, 141, 301, 307 

Keokuk, Iowa, waterpowev.......... 301 

Keokuk, Iowa. ‘“Wide-Awakes” 
of Fountain Green Township, 

Hancock County, IIl., receive 

prize banner at Keokuk, Iowa, 

OH ie cents as te es oe See 62 

OOUNOCGIs or kcsbecs <tc -nate eee eee 62 
Kern, Fred J. Chairman of the 

Illinois State Board of Admin- 

Leh urea Vay Ch ee eee eer oe se ete ie eee 598 
VOUT Koa ey Cad eac aes n thse see pee 223 
ECO WETOOSE LU fac. cscs eet ee et eel 503 
KaAGKaNOOm CEG ta... tet ses seteee 43 
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Kickapoo Indians....32, 387, 552, 554, 
556, 558. 


Kickapoo Indians. Number of 
-watrriors and souls in 1815........ 553 


Kickapoo Indians. Treaty with 
thesUnited, Statesiecc-2.e-e 558 


Kickapoo Town on the Vermil- 
OVW ARS Riek gig 735 SR ee ne tel A tele ait a 


Kidd, Robert, takes part in the 
capture of Fort Gage under 
Col. George Rogers Clark........ 296 

Kile, Jessie J. Duden and His 
Critics. Reference............ 162, 340 

Feil er ort .C Omi esas eee cee 198 

Kimball, (Lieut.) Jonathan. War 
of the Rebellion 

15S Gaal] OFA lak eg Oe ete ee Dees Dele es 344 


Kinder Brothers, of Cahokia 
Township, Macoupin County, 
betes eee a 582, 583 


Kinder, John, early settler of 
Cahokia Township, Macoupin 


(Gfoybi uh aN DAY AS Rees ieee ores robe 83 
Kinder, Thomas, early settler of 
Cahokia Township, Macoupin 
County ee fess 583 
King, (Capt.) Henry, newspaper 
editor, St. Louis, Mo........-...- 57, 58 
TeGhaWegs. lis Ab Ke) ete ep ae Re eae ap re 446, 500 
King, Hugh. Revolutionary rec- 
OT ere ree tee et es ee eS oe 446 


hae Copp Deed eRaKe WS Pee es 268, 271 
King of France. Louis Philippe, 
MOTUrAlt OL, Dy ELOLY =22c2-ccccces-e 473 
King of France. Louis Philippe 
gives orders to Healy for col- 
lection of paintings for the 
palace at Versailles.................... 473 
King of Roumania, portrait of, 
by Healy. Reference 
King’s Bridge, Battle of, War of 
the Revolution 
King’s Mountain, Battle of, War 
of the Revolution........ 298, 299, 442 
Kinsbury, (Mrs.) 
an early pastor of Danville, Ill. 31 
Kinzie House at Fort Dearborn. 
Reference 
ISH OVALS) wel a) aba aes op ee eae Sere 393, 401 
Kinzie family, benefited by the 
Treaty at Chicago in 1833........ 418 


UG ekswaalt he Cg Wash coke ke ere cece ee 88 
Kit, (Capt.) ——, War of the 
VG VOLE OMe eee eee 54 
Kitchell, (Capt.) Obadiah, War 
of ther Revolutione- wesc 53 
Line ed OD Tie ae eee ee 622 


Knighten, Thomas, Revolution- 
ary soldier, pensioned...............- 289 
Knights! of Columbushi es... Sees: 345 


Knights of Pythias, Springfield, 
Tl. 3 

Knights Templar, Elwood Com- 
mandery, Springfield, T1............ 614 

Knott, Proctor, tribute to Adlai 
E. Stevenson 

LeGavoniyeedy Kone) al ha es WE ieee eee oes 363 

Knox College, Galesburg, IIL..... 198, 
199, 560. 

Knox, John. Born at Hadding- 
ton, 1505; died at Edinburgh 
Nov. 24, 1572. Celebrated 
Scottish reformer 

Knox, Joseph, defends John Hos- 
sack in the escaped negro 
29 EAA cle el ieee eed ee Noe ye 29 

Koch? (Col) ‘Charles’ Re He. cs. 344 

Koerner, Gustave...............-.... 435, 436 

Koerner, Gustave, defeated for 

Congress by Robert Smith.......... 436 

Koerner, Gustave. Memoirs. Vol. 

Peas BUD Ca) eT 6 (ake eee ope ie sae Beh AL 436 

Kolhas, (Rev.) Casper. Oration 
at the cloister of St. Barbara, 
Leyden, Holland, in the year 


TD TDu al OLCTONCC\.0.5 some 8 
L 
L’Abeille de la Nouvelle Or- 
leans, Jan. 10, 1915, news- 
DADC? sce ee ee 176 
Lac du Flambeau. Rice Lake 
TELION sf ool pot Fe We Wak 398, 399 
Lachine; Canada!) i222... 3--ceee 292 
La Compt, (Madam). (Mrs. 
ThomassBrady tees eee 289 


La Croix, Jean Bte, gives finan- 
cial aid to the Americans in 
the War of the Revolution........ 292 

Ladd, Samuel, post office in an 
early day in store of, at Pon- 

“Lady Elgin,’ steamer sunk off 
Grosse’s Point, Sept. 8, 1860....453 

Lafayette, Indiana 

Lafayette, (Marquis de) Marie 
Jean Paul Roch Gilbert Motier..441 

La Harpe, Hancock County, Ill. 


eer READ eh FIVE. NLP SEA BE Ae 3 55, 58 
Lake Champlain .....-.-ccccccecccsceoe 199 
ake ries: ae ae eee 275, 276 


Lake Forest, Ill., Academy..454, 456 
Lake Huron 
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Lake Michigan......162, 274, 275, 276, 
277, 308, 340, 388, 390, 391, 397, 399, 
401, 408, 409, 418, 450, 452.- 


Lake Michigan. Currey J. Sey- 


mour. Lake Michigan’s Ili- 

nois'' Coast <2. eee 162, 340 
Lake of the Woods eee 274, 279 
Lake St. Clair... -.se eee 270 
Lake Superior... 279, 398, 400 


Lamar, Lucius Quintus Cincin- 
natus, member of Congress 
from Georgia 


Lamar, William Bailey. United 
States Commissioner at the 
Panama - Pacific Exposition, 
San Francisco, Cale 1905 165 


Lamaster, Hugh, editor of the 
Fulton (ill.) Ledgers 


Lambert, Joseph, Revolutionary 
SOldier | z2cc.c:0.4--bsk eee 
Lambert, William H. Lincoln- 
iana Collectionx.2232422- 498 
Lambon,; 'F'ranik: Miser 359 
Lamet, Louis, secretary Fort Ed- 
wards Monument Association..140 
Lamon, Ward. Lincoln & Lamon, 


law > firm) |2.2:0/2:...-<. eee 498 
Lamoni, Iowa, Mormons, Re- 
organized Church of the Lat- 

ter-Day Saints inv 56 

Lancaster, -Kianss.i3.. 22a eee 58 

’. Lancaster County, Pa 22 440, 445 


Land ceded to the United States 
Government by the Treaty of 
Greenville 

Land ceded by the ‘Indians to 
the United States in Treaty of 
Prairie du Chien, July 29, 
1829 

Land ceded by the Indians to 
the United States .in treaty 
with the Sac and Fox Indians, 
1804 

Land ceded by the Indians to the 
United States by the Treaty 
of Aug. 24, 1816, at St. Louis. 
wendbst RNA et hla oee ee 389, 390, 391 

Land ceded by the Indians in 
the Treaty at Chicago, Sept. 
26, 1833 

Land Grant Act of July 2, 1862, 
for educational purposes in 
the United States_....... 11-13, 16, 17 

Land Grant Act of July 2, 1862, 
known as the Morrill Act.......... 


Land Grant Act of 1862, origi- 
nator of the plan, Jonathan B. 
Turner 

Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, permanent funds and 
equipments, incomes of the in- 
stitutions 


Land, Yerby 
Landon House, Bloomington, I11..238 


Landon, Sarah A., wife of Theo- 
dore S. Chapman 


Landon, William 


Lane, Daniel, early settler in the 
Wabash Valley 
Lane, Enoch, early settler of 
Vermilion County, Ill................. 
Langley family, early settlers of 
Vermilion County 
Lanmann, James, Revolutionary 
record 
Lansden, John M. General Grant, 
Judge William H. Green and 
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W. B. Thistlewood, of Cairo, 

LNG = teeter eee eee en eee vee pee 420-427 
Wastin NCH se. . -yemente.-cad..ct0ee 503 
La Point in Lake Superior, Chip- 

pewa Indians from...................... 398 
TAS OTCOts UO earch ace ne ee ete. 190 


Larman Block, Chicago, United 
BIR District Court Room 


Warned E. C., defends John Hos- 


sack in the escaped negro 
(aE eGo EW a oe iL ne tet eg eee A 29 
Wa salle: COUNLY,. Llssecete eee teen 66 


WawTrobe, Charles) J....2....-..- 408, 418 
Latrobe, Charles J. Account of 
the treaty with the Indians at 
Chicago, Sept. 26, 1833........ 408-417 
Latrobe, Charles J. EHnglish 
traveler in America. ‘“The 
Rambler in North America,” 
Vol. 2, quoted on the Indian 
Treaty at Chicago, Sept. 26, 
TABU eet ae aeee 5 eee oe est Ee oF 408-17 
Latter Day Saints (Mormons).... 
Tide ee eee ee ene 281, 285, 286 
Latter Day Saints of Hancock 
County, law abiding, good, 
sober citizens 
Latter Day Saints outvoted the 
southern settlers in Hancock 


Latter Day Saints, polygamy not 
practiced by 2 
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Laughlin, Williamson, connec- 
tion with the escape of the 
negro slave, Jim Gray, to Can- 
ada 


Lavigne, Antoine, French inhab- 
itant of Kaskaskia, loyal to 
the American cause, War of 
the Revolution 


Law Institute and Library of 
Lineoln Park, Chicago.............. 448 
Lawrence, Andrew M., member 
of the Illinois Commission, 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Lawrence County, IIL............ 298, 610 
Lawrence, George A..6, 207, 377, 529 
Lawrence, Kans. University of 
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Kean Sa hjeiee es. cfyvrercee te 162, 340 
SUA WrENCOVILLG ml liters eS... eee 610 
Lawyer, (Lieut.) Samuel E. War 

of the Rebellion.......000000000202.... 484 
Lazarus, Harry, of San Fran- 

CMTC Ove Call eee 4 ee Se she ieee. 358 


Leaton, (Rev.) James, D.D. His- 
tory of Methodism in Illinois 


from 1793 to 1832, quoted. 
Footnotes....119, 120, 121, 123, 130 
Leavenworth, Kansizatad. sce 139 


Leaverton, John Foster, Revolu- 
tionary soldier, buried near 


Leesburg, Highland County, 
Ohio elven. dA aeons 626 
Leaverton, (Miss) Mary Caro- 
line, wife of Benjamin Cana- 
days Richie= see. eek: 624, 626 
Leaverton, Richard Lincoln........ 626 
Leaverton, Samuel Johnson........ 626 
Leaverton, Wilson, father of 
Sarah M. Leaverton McGuire. 
BR epteeeteg 80 Says gh tech Of) 624, 626 
Lebanon Cemetery, Indianola, 
Vermilion, County, Illk..2ie2:. 445 
hebanon, | Conn. .nes7214.. 822) 295 
Hebanon lit. ssa. Stet 181 
HOOtNOCOS | si.tess eee ete cces 120, 130 
Lecompton Constitution................ 591 
Lee, (Capt.) , War of the 
EVQWO LUE O Digeengeecas: ante oem 446 
Lee, (Col.) , War of the 
Revolmtlonieee . ee. weet ete 443 
Lee, (Mrs.) Deborah Pitts, (De- 
horah? Pitts Séars)e2. a2 eet 301 


Lee, (Capt.) Henry, Captain of 
the Fifth Troops of the First 
Regiment of Light Dragoons 
of the Virginia Establishment. 

6 ted yeaa ad Ns er 114, 115, 117 


Lee, (Capt.) Henry, “Light 
FLOTEG p EIALT Views eee 15 
Lees «Mrs Mary Gx eee 505 
Lee, William L., early settler of 
Rock Island County........-..........- 305 
Leesburg, Highland County, 
Ohio ee see ee 
Leis Mrs) SORT see seen ree 346 
Leland, (Judge) E., of Ottawa, 
bi > Glee We a at MR oa 25, 26, 29 
Leland, (Judge) E., defends 


John Hossack in the escaped 
MORYOMSIAVO Triale eet ee 
Leland, (Judge) E., lawyer for 
escaped negro slave, Jim Gray 
Lemarck, Evolution the- 
ories.;» RelerenCecs.4 aa 
Wiermery Carl yee seers Oy 589 
Leman, James. Revolutionary 
record 
Lemen, (Rev.) James, of Ridge 
Prairie, St. Clair County, II1., 
journal of, extract from, on 
VOUT COOK cass tte 589-590 
Lemen, J. B., of O’Fallon, IIl........ 589 


Bemen Rovere - cece cee 589 

TIBI DSLOT oN Ec eeeee oa eee 428 

Leneve family, early settlers of 
Mermuion: COUMEY,  Lileeeevecee oe 42 


Leneve, John, early settler of 


Vermilion County, lige 42 
Leneve, Obadiah, early settler of 
VermillonsCounty,, == 42 


Leonard, Edward F. Biograph- 
1calsikrateh S28 er eee eee 196, 197 
Leonard, Edward F., member of 
the first board of trustees of 
the Illinois State Historical 
Library 
Letters. Barrack, letter to Maj. 
Gen. Harrison, dated Aug. 27, 
1815. Reference. Footnote....557 
Letters. Bowen, A. L. Letter 
to William R. Sandham, dated 
Sept, Vi 91 bes ae eee eee 477 
Letters. Clark, Edwards & Chou- 
teau to Secretary of War, 
dated May 15, 1815, July 11, 
1815, Aug. 19, 1815, Sept. 18, 
1815, Oct. 18, 1815. Footnotes. 
aioe: 552, 554, 555, 556, 557, 558 
Letters. Crawford, William H. 
Letter to Clark, Edwards & 
Chouteau, dated Nov. 24, 1815. 
Reference. Footnote 
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Letters. Cunningham, J.O. Let- 
ter to Jessie Palmer Weber, 


dated Urbana, Ill., Dec. 11, 
1914 2. 31-32 
Letters. Dallas, A. J. Letter to 


Harrison, McArthur & Gra- 

- ham, dated June 9, 1815. Ref- 
erence. Footnotes.............. 554, 555 

Letters. Doolittle, James R. Let- 
ter of Andrew Shuman to 
James R. Doolittle, dated Aug. 
13, 1862 

Letters. Edwards, Ninian. Let- 
ter to William H. Crawford, 
dated November, 1815.. Refer- 


ence. Footnote... 2. eee 553 
Letters. Edwards, Ninian. Let- 
ters to Secretary of War, 


dated May 15, 1815, July 11, 
1815, Aug. 19, 1815, Sept. 18, 
1815, Oct. 18, 1815. Reference. 
Footnotes 552, 554, 555, 556, 557, 
558. 

Letters. Forsyth, Thomas. Let- 
ter to Rufus Eaton, dated 
Sept. 18, 1814, quoted. Foot- 


TOTES wsecciccscdnsec.sstoeee 561, 653 
Letters. Forsyth, Thomas. Let- 
ter to Secretary of War, dated 
April 30, 1815. Reference. 
Footnote. | ::3..0..50e ee 556 
Letters. Forsyth, Thomas. Let- 
ter to Ninian Edwards, dated 
Aug. 20, 1815. Reference. 
Footnotes. 2. ee 555, 558 


Letters. Godfrey, Benjamin. Let- 
ter to Rev. Theron Baldwin, 
dated Vandalia, Jan. 5, 1837. 
Reference 


Letters. Grant, Jesse R. Letter 
to Hon. I. N. Morris, dated 
Covington, Ky., Sept. 3, 1867..593 

Letters. Grant, (Gen.) Ulysses 
S. Letter to Hon. I. N. Morris, 
dated Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 
20, 1864 

Letters. Harrison, McArthur & 
Graham. Letter to senior of- 
ficer, dated Malden, Aug. 26, 
1815. Reference. Footnote....556 

Letters. Hay, (Mrs.) Mary Ridge- 
ly. Letter to Jessie Palmer 
Weber, dated Springfield, Ill, 
June 25, 1915... 32 1 


Letters. Heistand, (Adj. Gen.) 
H. O. S. Lett:r t) Philip Dal- 
lam in regard to Fort Ed- 
wards, dated Washington, July 
28, 1913 1 


Letters. Lincoln, Abraham. Let- 
ter to James C. Conklin, Aug. 
26, 1863. Reference.................... 264 

Letters. Lincoln, Abraham. Let- 
ter to Charles C. Nott, Esq., 
dated Springfield, Ill., May 31, 
1860 

Letters. Lincoln, Abraham. Let- 
ter to James C. Conkling, Aug. 
26,1862. Reference.........-...-<----. 264 

Letters. Lincoln, Abraham. Let- 
ter to Thurlow Weed, dated 
Executive Mansion, Washing- 
ton, Dac. March 15; 1865.0... 265 

Letters. McArthur, Duncan. Let- 
ter of Harrison, McArthur & 
Graham to senior officer, dated 


Malden, Aug. 26, 1815. Foot- 
NL CGO Mente gtv oc: Sess ote act ace cossvbacsdcasdsax ce 556 
Letters. Monroe, James. Let- 


ter to Clark, Edwards & Chou- 


teau, dated March 11, 1815. 
Reference. Footnote................ 553 
Letters. Monroe, James. Let- 
ter to William Clark, dated 
March 25, 1815. Reference. 
LMA NG OG) ey Ben 5 Sia Oe eee Te 554 
Letters. Monroe, James. Let- 


ter to Mason. March 27, 1815. 

Reference. Footnotes......554, 555 
Letters. Monroe, James. Let- 

ter to Anthony St. John Baker, 


dated June 3, 1815. Refer- 
GNGCOm eM OOLM OC cise 0se.cs0sssecsccccchees 555 
Letters. Nott, Charles C. Let- 


ter to Hon. Abraham Lincoln, 
dated 69 Wall St., New York, 
May, 23, 1860 
Letters. Saltzgaber, G. M. Let- 
ter to H. F. Crookes, dated 
Washingtcn, D. C., May 13, 
1915 
Letters. Sherman, Lawrence. 
Letter of commendation of the 
historical writings of Herbert 
Spencer Salisbury 
Letters. Shuman, Andrew. Let- 
ter to James R. Doolittle, 
dated Chicago, Aug. 13, 1862....491 
Letters. Washington, George. 
Letter to Congress, Aug. 30, 
1776. Extract 
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Letters. Wilson, Charles E. Let- 
ter to Charleston Courier, giv- 
ing his impressions of the Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate at Charles- 
COMM SOC Loe Oo sie eee 324-326 

Letters. Wolcott, Alexander. Let- 
ter to Governor Cass, Jan. 1, 
1821. Reference 

Letters. Zeller, (Dr.) George A. 
Letter to William R. Sandham, 
dated Springfield, Ill., Sept. 9, 
OD pee et Se ds eee 476-477 

“Let the Conquered Banner 
Wave” (poem). Reference......328 

Levens, (Lieut.) Henry, Sr., Rev- 
olutionary soldier 2 

Levering family 

Levering, John, compiler of the 
Levering Family History........ 468 

Lewis, James Hamilton, United 
States Senator from Illinois....597 

Lewis, (Maj). Joel. War of the 
DEVE ViQUINGE OT ieee eset see hae hase ees 

Lewistown, III.....79, 80, 83, 85, 87, 89, 
91, 96, 97, 98, 100, 102, 104, 105, 
11E 172. 

Lewistown, Ill. 
1893 

Lewistown, Ill., Building & Loan 
Association, organized in 1884... 97 

Lewistown, Ill. Central Normal 
MOVES Olmert eats retest eee echn sSacrsede 98 

Lewistown, IIl., College............ 97, 98 

Lewistown, Ill. Hillsdale Lodge 


Bank failure of 


Gia LOUIpOranGe mrse.cucetseed-secsust ces 91 
Lewistown, Ill, ethodist 

(Gilatay Clean eet Se ces cece aavesese 111i 
Lewistown, Ill., Methodist Epis- 

copal Church (Free) .... ............ 111 
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Leyden, Holland, description of 
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Leyden, Holland. St. Barbara 
Glols ter aie aries 
Leyden, Holland. St. Peter’s 
CCH OTE Gat acces tereecee eee 


Leyden, Holland. Story of the 
Siege and Relief of Leyden, 
Holland 

Leyden, Holland, University of 
Leyden, founded and opened 
by a wonderful pageant.............. 

Libraries. Peoria Public Library. 
ate ts Bre pytpe es oa theres Sah 198, 199, 200 

Life and Labors of Jonathan B. 
Turner, by Edmund J. James..7-22 


Liggett, early settler of 
Vermilion County, III. -............... 42 
‘Light Horse Harry” (Capt. 
Henrty* ee) hee ee 114, 115 
Light, John, early settler of Ver- 
milion’ County, Llc eee 36 
itlard ed OL Tie erence crete eee tee 223 
Lima, Livingston County, N. Y 
ee ety ee eae re eee ae 301, 314 
Lincoln, Abraham. “Abraham 


Lincoln’s Book,” some book- 
leafs from, sold at auction......498 
Lincoln and Hamlet. Short arti- 
cle by Daniel Kilham Dodge....358 
Lincoln and Herndon, law firm, 
Springfield, Tl1............ 181, 254, 261 
Lincoln and Herndon, law office, 
Springeield yl esses 254, 261 
Lincoln and Lamon, associated 
in the practice of law................ 498 
Lincoln and Logan, law firm, 
Springfield lies eee 498 
Lincoln, Abraham, appearance 
a at debate at Charleston, 


Lincoln, Abraham, appoints 
Niaian Wirt Edwards Captain 
Commissionary of Subsistence 
during the Civil War 

Lincoln, Abraham. rnold, Isaac 
N. Life of Lincoln, sold at 
auction, price paid for............... 499 

Lincoln, Abraham. Berr Voy 
(Judge) W. H. Address on 
Abraham Lincoln. Reference 602 

Lincoln, Abraham, Biographical 
sketch of, given by himself for 
the Congressional Directory 
in 1847 

Lincoln, Abraham, Birthday cele- 
bration, Springfield, Ill., Feb. 
12, 1916. Plans for the cele- 
bration 

Lincoln, Abraham. Black Hawk 
War. Abraham Lincoln, Cap- 
tain of Volunteers...................... 259 
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Lincoln, Abraham, Button. 


Lincoln, Abraham. Broadsides 
pertaining to Lincoln sold at 
auction, prices paid for............ 499 

Lincoln, Abraham. Browning, 
Orville H. White silk sash 
worn at Lincoln’s funeral by 

Orville H. Browning ......-.-.....------ 173 

Lin- 
coln button worn at Lincoln’s 
funeral 

Lincoln, Abraham, calls on Wil- 
liam H. Seward, who passes 
through Springfield on speak- 
ing tour, 1860 5 

Lincoln, Abraham. Centennial 
Association plans for Lincoln 
birthday celebration, Feb. 12, 
1916 

Lincoln, Abraham, Champion of 
Freedom 5 

Lincoln, Abraham. Clay, Henry. 
Lincoln’s admiration for............ 244 

Lincoln, Abraham, contrasted in 
personal appearance and abil- 
ity with Douglas. oxo acesecners 

Lincoln, Abraham. Cooper In- 
stitute speech in New York 
City, 1860. Reference..248, 249, 254 

Lincoln, Abraham. Cooper In- 
stitute speech, preparation of. 
ccccessescecesseccasiesliers eee 53, 254 

Lincoln, Abraham. Cooper Insti- 
tute speech. Young Men’s Re- 
publican Union published a 
serial edition of history of 
speech 

Lincoln, Abraham. Defeated by 
Stephen A. Douglas for United 
State Senate 

Lincoln, Abraham. Defeats Rey. 
Peter Cartwright for Congress. 77 

Lincoln, Abraham. Defends Field- 
ing Frame on murder case........ 57 

Lincoln, Abraham. Dunne, 
(Gov). Edward F. Abraham 
Lincoln Proclamation, April 
15, 2.2 167-168, 260 

Lincoln. Abraham. Dunne, 
(Gov.) Edward F., Proclama- 
tion of, observance of the 
death of Lincoln, April 15, 1915, 
extract from 

Lincoln, Abraham. Education 
Bill providing for the estab- 
lishment of a higher institu- 
tion of learning in every Amer- 
ican State, signed by Abraham 
Lincoln, July 2, 1862.0. 11,12 
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Lincoln, Abraham. Elected Pres- 
ident of the United States for 
two terms 

Lincoln, Abraham, Evans, Jos- 
eph F. Lincoln at Galesburg. 

A sketch written on the one 
hundred and seventh birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln............ 559-568 

Lincoln, Abraham. Evanston, III. 
Abraham Lincoln’s visit to 
Evanston, IIl., in 1860................ 358 

Lincoln, Abraham. Exhibit Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition, San 
HAN CISCO,a Cal ct eee 164 

Lincoln, Abraham. Exhibit re- 
turned from San Francisco, 
Cal., placed on exhibition in 


@HICALO Rae en ee tes eee 599-600 
Lincoln, Abraham. Fairhead, 

George B. Abraham Lincoln, 

President. An acrostic.............. 602 


Lincoln, Abraham. Farewell ad- 
dress to the citizens of Spring- 
field, Ill. Granite stone with 
bronze tablet marks the site 
of place where Lincoln made 
this address. Footnote............ 266 

Lincoln, Abraham. Farewell ad- 
dress to the citizens of Spring- 
field, Ill., to have a conspicu- 
ous place in the Memorial 
Hall, Washington, D. C............ 267 

Lincoln, Abraham. Ficklin & 
Lincoln, legal papers signed 
[yf oes BATS EP ices Fe WP cepa EAT 498 

Lincoln, Abraham. Ficklin, Or- 
lando B. Refutes statement of 
Douglas that Lincoln while in 
Congress refused to vote for 
supplies for our army in Mex- 
ico 

Lincoln, Abraham. First men- 
tioned for the Presidency at 
the Illinois State Republican 
Convention at Decatur, Ill. 
Tablet marks site of place of 


GOMVEU COM Ma. o eitcccetelee neces 150-153 
Lincoln, Abraham. Freeport 
Speech, Lincoln-Douglas De- 
WALCe mr EVClONONCO x. acs a ceccccetevasecee 564 


Lincoln, Abraham. Gettysburg 
Speech to be placed in Na- 
tional Memorial Hall, Wash- 
Thakeg rahe BOLEYN Cie ieee aera peepetee ened 267 

Lincoln, Abraham. Goodrich & 
Lincoln, legal papers signed 
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Lincoln, Abraham. Harlan & 
Lincoln, legal papers signed 
Lincoln, Abraham, Healy por- 
trait of, in Newberry Library, 
Chicago 
Lincoln, Abraham. Height six 


LOOEMOUR IN CIOS i ieeesnc ears 252 
Lincoln, Abraham. Home, 
Charlestorm. UN see eae 317 
Lincoln, Abraham. Home, 
Springfield, IIl............. 266, 577, 619 
Lincoln, Abraham. Home, 
Springfield, Ill. Albert S. Ed- 
ra Ss eCUS tO CLcie sess: ae cee a! 619 
Lincoln, Abraham. “House 


Divided against Itself” speech. 
TLGLORON CO eee ees hoe ee 
Lincoln, Abraham. Illinois’ vote 
in 1860 for Lincoln for Presi- 
(CONS II  y aat - oh  e 5  e E 
Lincoln, Abraham. Inaugurated 
President of the United States 
March 4, 1861 
Lincoln, Abraham. Law firms 
with which Lincoln was asso- 
CLALOG Seam eee 181, 254, 261 
Lincoln, Abraham. Letter to 
James C. Conkling of Aug. 26, 
1863, regarding the meeting of 
Unconditional Union Men to 
be held in Springfield, Sept. 3. 
Reference 
Lincoln, Abraham. Letter of 
Abraham Lincoln to Thurlow 
Weed, dated Executive Man- 
sion, Washington, D. C., March 


IGS aKa sy cae ae eee ae eee 265 
Lincoln, Abraham, Life Mask 
and howit was made. By Leo- 


nard W. Volk. Reprinted from 
the Century Magazine for De- 
GOMDER LSS Mee cee ec tice ween 238-248 
Lincoln, Abraham, Life Mask 
and how it was made. Com- 
ments and corrections on, by 
Henry a Rankings ceasrnsce 249-259 
Lincoln, Abraham. Lincoln Cen- 
tennial Association 
Lincoln, Abraham. Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debates....82, 89, 107, 175, 176, 
220, 233, 316, 369, 520, 559, 564, 569, 
572, 578, 578, 627. 
Lincoln, Abraham, Lincoin-Doug- 
las Debate at Ottawa, II1., Aug. 
21, 1858. Reference.......... 559, 578 


Lineoln, Abraham. Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debate, Charleston, IIL, 
Sept. 18, 1858. Dedication of 
boulder to mark site............ 316-324 

Lincoln, Abraham. Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debate, Charleston, IIl., 
Sept. 18, 1858. By D. D. James. 

UR RD Tha 2 EN Se hy ee 569-571 

Lincoln, Abraham. Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debate, Freeport, Ill., Aug. 
ATL SUS ea eee es Se ee, 564 

Lincoln, Abraham, Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debate, Galesburg, IIl., Oct. 

7, 1858. By Joseph F. Evans. 
parteitel Inia eget Aspalathus 559-568 

Lincoln, Abraham. Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debate, Freeport, II1., fifti- 
eth anniversary of, Aug. 27, 
1908 eae Fe res 107 

Lincoln, Abraham, Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debate, Alton, Il1l., Oct. 15, 
TSS 22 es A a: 572, 573 

Lincoln, Abraham, Lincoln-Doug- 
las Debate, Alton, Ill. Fiftieth 
anniversary, Oct., 1908. Refer- 
ONCe hk A eee 573 

Lincoln, Abraham, [.incoln-Doug- 
las Debates, semi-centennial 
celebration. Reference......82, 107, 
233, 573. 

Lincoln, Abraham. Lincoln 
Grammar School Association, 
San Francisco, Cal., will raise 
fund to restore statue of Lin- 
GOLDY ee ee Ee 355, 356 

Lincoln, Abraham. Lincoln 
Memorial Exhibit in the IIli- 
nois Building, Panama-Pacific 
HISPOStH OR: =<. etht 2 oe ee 164 

Lincoln, Abraham. Lincoln 
Memorial Exhibit placed on 
exhibition in Chicago........ 599, 600 

Lincoln, Abraham. Lincoln Regi- 
ment, Fifty-second Illinois In- 
fantry, War of the Rebellion....484 

Lincoln, Abraham. Lincoln tab- 
let marking the place where 
Abraham Lincoln’s name was 
first mentioned for the Presi- 
dency, (ecatury Li le eee 358 

Lincoln, Abraham. Lincoln tab- 
let marking site of the place 
where he made his farewell 
address to citizens of Spring- 
Nold, Feb. 17, 18eio tease 266, 358 

Lincoln, Abraham. Logan & Lin- 
coln, law firm of Springfield, 
PUL pecs eens ee eee 498 


Lincoln, Abraham. Logan, Ste- 
phen T., second law partner 
of Abraham Lincoln........ ..263, 498 


Lincoln, Abraham. London 
Punch’s apology to Abraham 
Lincoln. Reference.................... 346 

Lincoln, Abraham. Marker. 
Piece of granite from the Lin- 
coln marker, Tenth and Mon- 
roe streets, Springfield, Il........ 358 


Lincoln, Abraham. Marking 
places in and around Spring- 
field associated with Abraham 
Lincoln. Suggestions ........ 263-266 

Lincoln, Abraham. Member of 
the “Long Nine,” General As- 
sembly at Vandalia, IllL.......... 618 

Lincoln, Abraham. Member of 
the Tenth and Eleventh Gen- 
eral Assemblies, State of 
linois' «......2.. eee 429 

Lincoln, Abraham. Memorial to, 
in Washington, D. C. Refer- 
ONCG. c.nccemccececse eee 266, 267 

Lincoln, Abraham. Monument in 
Oak Ridge Cemetery, Spring- 
iX:) (| 262 

Lineoln, Abraham. National Lin- 
coln Monument Association....181 


Lincoln, Abraham, National 
Memorial to, in Washington, 
Dw O. ccccet 266, 267 


Lincoln, Abraham. Neis, Anne 
Marie. Abraham Lincoln 
(poem) Le ob weasel 602 

Lincoln, Abraham. Nominated 
for the United States Senate 
at Republican State Conven- 
tion of 1858... eee 559 

Lincoln, Abraham. Nominated 
for President of ‘the United 
States, Thursday, May 18, 
V860 cioccccsececses cee 245 

Lincoln, Abraham. Oglesby, 
Richard, presents Lincoln’s 
name as a candidate for the 
Presidency at the Ilinois State 
Republican Convention at De- 
catur, 1860... 2S 152 

Lincoln, Abraham. One hun- 
dredth anniversary of birth, 
celebration Bloomington, II. 
Reference =... 234 

Lincoln, Abraham. President of 
the United States, portrait of, 
by Healy. Reference................ 473 


Lincoln, Abraham. “Rail Split- 
ter,” name given to Lincoln at 
Republican State Convention 
BUM DCCALUT LOGO .ue 5 eee 3 

Lincoln, Abraham. Rails brought 
into the Illinois State Repub- 
lican Convention at Decatur, 
PE S60 Ae eee 2 eee 151, 162 

Lincoln, Abraham. Rankin, 
Henry B. The First Ameri- 
can—Abraham Lincoln. “An 
Appeal to the Citizens of Our 
Stare and, City za. oe 260-267 

Lincoln, Abraham. Rathbone, 
Henry R. The assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln, address on. 
Reference 

Lincoln, Abraham. Relics shoul 
be collected and preserved......266 

Lincoln, Abraham. Residence, 
Springfield, I1l., 1860. Rally of 
1860, procession before, etc......577 

Lincoln, Abraham. St. Joseph, 
Ill. Old tavern where Lincoln 
used to stop on the circuit........ 176 

Lincoln, Abraham. Shepardson, 
Francis W. Address on Lin- 


COMIa CLOTON G22. sess one 175 
Lincoln, Abraham. Shields, 

James, challenges Lincoln toa 

Gy Gal UE aes kag SS ee eed 431 


Lincoln, Abraham. Smith, Asa 
Foster. Lincoln sketches........ 175 
Lincoln, Abraham, Statue. First 
one to Abraham Lincoln erect- 
ed in front of the Lincoln 
Grammar School, San Fran- 
CISCO MC ALS to hes. peer ee ie, 355 
Lincoln, Abraham. Stuart, John 
T. First law partner of Lin- 
coln 
Lincoln, Abraham. Suggestions 
for marking historic places in 
and around Springfield asso- 
ciated with Abraham Lincoln. 
Ses ead EO ee eae 263-266 
Lincoln, Abraham. Tribute to 
Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth....248 
Lincoln, Abraham. “Wide- 
Awakes” banner, portrait of 
Lincoln on 
Lincoln, Abraham. Unveiling of 
marker by Springfield Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, commemora- 
tive of Lincoln’s farewell ad- 
dress to the citizens of 
Springfield, Feb. 11, 1861....344-346 
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Lincoln, Abraham. Vinson, 
(Col.) John W. Personal remi- 
niscences of Mr. Lincoln....572-580 


Lincoln, Abraham. Volk, Leo- 
nard. The Lincoln Life Mask 


and How It Was Made. Re 
printed from the Century 
Macazines Sele 238-248 


Lincoln, Abraham. Vote of IIli- 
nois for Lincoln for the Presi- 


GONCY34 LR G0 eet ce en 5380 
Lincoln, Abraham. Vote for 

President in the United States 

in) 1860. totalwote..ctanue a 580 
Lincoln, Abraham. Wagstaff, 

Themas Edwards. The Great- 


MOBS COL PEAT COM ereseersececesccenecnee ts 602 


Lincoln, Abraham. Weed, Thur- 
low. Personal and political 
friend of President Lincoln......568 


Lincoln, Abraham. Wigwam on 
the southeast corner of Lake 
and Market streets, Chicago, 
Ill., where Lincoln was nomi- 
nated for the Presidency in 
1860 


Lincoln, Abraham. Son of Mor- 
decai Lincoln, Justice of the 
Peace in Hancock County, Ill.. 61 


Lincoln, (Mrs.) Abraham, (Mary 
TOG G:)seee meee 246, 252, 253, 600, 619 


Lincoln, (Mrs.) Abraham, death 
of, in the house of Ninian Wirt 
Edwards, Springfield, Ill., July 
16, 1882 

Lincoln, (Mrs.) Abraham. Piano 
owned by Mrs. Lincoln while 
in the White House shown in 
Lincoln Exhibit at Chicago......600 

Lincoln Centennial Association. 
= Soph OA Ste ee i, PRR a ROS 345, 597 


Lincoln Centennial Association. 
Plans for Lincoln birthday 
celebration, Feb. 12, 1916.......... 597 

Einecoln County, Tenn... 442 

Lincoln-Douglas Debates, 1858. 
82, 89, 107, 175, 176, 220, 233, 316,’ 
369, 520, 559, 560, 564, 569, 572, 573, 
578, 627. 

Lincoln-Douglas Debate at Ot- 
tawa, Ill., Aug. 21, 1858. Ref- 
erence 

Lincoln-Douglas Debate, Charles- 
ton, Ill., Sept. 18, 1858. By 
18 SADA Casal cl noel) Tee ee ee ee 569-571 


“Lincoln-Douglas Debate, Charles- 
ton, Ill., Sept. 18, 1858, dedica- 
tion of boulder to mark spot. 

bE en ie AS dade Se cok ena ent eves 316-326 

Lincoln- Douglas Debate, Free- 
DOLt LAN Rls oOG ae eee. 564 

Lincoln-Douglas Debates, Gales- 
burg, UL; Octi7, 1858.0 560-564 

Lincoln-Douglas Debate at AIl- 
ton, Tl Oct16; 1868.2 572, 573 

Lincoln-Douglas Debate, Alton, 
Il. Fiftieth Anniversary, Oct. 
15, 1908 

Lincoln-Douglas Debates, semi- 
centennial.............. 82,: 107, 233, 573 

Lincoln family, Springfield, I1l....619 

Lincoln family, Hancock County, 


Lincoln, (Mrs.) Frances, ‘“Wide- 
Awakes” banner, presented to, 
Lincoln Grammar School Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco, Cal......355 
Lincolniana, material pertaining 
to Abraham Lincoln, sale o*. 


SEAT TT Oe OY OR oe YE 498-499 
Lincoln, Wis 239, 622 
Lincoln, Ill. Dustin & Musick 

Ban kere en eee 623 


Lincoln, James B. ‘Son of Mor- 
decai Lincoln 
Lincoln, James B. Son of Mor- 
decai Lincoln, Hancock Coun- 


ty, Ill., Justice of the Peace.... 61 
Lincoln, Mordecai. Uncle of 
Abrahams Gincoliyes eee 61 
Lincoln, Mordecai, Jr. Son of 
Mordecai Lincoln ...................... 61 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Museum, ref- 
Oren COs nsdn ee eee 138 


Lincoln Park, Chicago..189, 448, 454 
Lincoln Regiment. Fifty-second 
Winois Infantry, War of the 
Rebellion 
Lincoln Tablet, Wabash Freight 
Depot, formerly Great West- 
ern Passenger Depot.......... 344-346 
Lincoln, William. Son of Abra- 


ham lincolny = eee 246 
Linden Ts ee ee 312 
Lindley, (Prot). bh. oe 356 
Linonia Literary Society, Yale 

College s.2 2.93555 .\..2 eee 456 
Lipe, Leonard. Revolutionary 

soldier (i828. Se eee 442 


Lippincott, (Gen.) Charles E....... 196 

Liszt, Franz. Celebrated Hun- 
garian musician, portrait of 
by FPealy, reference.................... 473 
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“Little Boy Blue,’ by Eugene 
Field, reference 

Little Chronicle Publishing Co., 
Chicago 174 


Little Compton, Rhode Island......315 


Littlefield, M. S. Captain Jer- 
seyville, Ill., Wide-Awakes......575, 
577, 578. 


“Little Giant,” Stephen A. Doug- 
las, so called........ 110, 220, 233, 252, 
285, 569. 

Little Hunting Creek, Truro Par- 
ish, Va. coce-bccendsc..ee 114 

Little, John S. of Rushville, I]...174 

Little, (Col.) Moses. War of the 
Revolution 

Little Pine Creek, Vermilion 
County, Ill. 

Little Plum Creek, Evansville 
Township, Randolph CO 


Little Turtle, Indian Chief..274, on 
388. 
Little Vermilion River, Vermil- 
ion County, Tlie 37, 43, 44, 
Little Vermilion River, Vermil- 
ion County, Ill., early settle- 
ment on 
Little Wabash Navigation Com- 
pany, incorporation, Dec. 24, 
1817 
Little York, Pas. 588 
Littlejohn, (Rev.) John. Signs 
certificate of character of John 
Peake, Revolutionary soldier_118 
Lively, John, Revolutionary sol- 
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dier, also in the War of 1812.... 50 
Liverpool, England.................. 88, 404 
Livingston County, Ill. Esmond 

Township. .........2.2.qe 66 
Livingston County, N. Y.........-...-.- 301 
Lockport, Ill........2cceeecesneee eee 451 
Loften, (Col.) William, War of 

the Revolution. n..cssecseeeee 288 


Logan County, (Illinois) Bar, 
Samuel T. Atkins, member......622 

Logan County, Ky.......... 116, 117, 118 

Logan, Frank G. Lincoln Col- 
lection loaned to the Lincoln 
exhibit, Grand Army of the 
Republic, Memorial Hall, Chi- 
CAZO). 2c. cccnsiecdecacoeecesneneeeeee 00 

Logan, (Gen.) John A...149, 192, 420, 
427, 483 

Logan, Stephen T. Attends the 
State Republican Convention 
at Decatur, Il, 1860 151 


Logan, Stephen T., second law 
partner of Abraham Lincoln. 
263, 498 
ISOPAIS DOT Ls. ee ees 
Lombard College, Galesburg, II1..560 


London, England............ 177, 404, 472, 
603, 626. 
London Punch’s Apology to 


Abraham Lincoln. Reference..346 
Longfellow, Henry W. “Hia- 
watha,” poem of. Reference..379 
Longfellow, Henry, portrait of, 
by Healy. Reference.................. 473 
“Long Knives.” Americans, par- 
ticularly the Virginians, called 
Long Knives or Big Knives......271 
Longmans, Greene & Co., pubs...505 
“Long Nine,” nine members of 
the General Assembly at Van- 
dalia, so called on account of 


their great height........0000000.0...... 618 
JboFoNoaR ASE Aish ea hye ake eens een Ses 282 
“Loreli” (play), Maggie Mitchell 

I MECOLOTCR CG se ee 62, 63 


Los Angeles, Cal....102, 173, 174, 617 
Lost Prairie, Perry County, III1....442 
Lott, (Judge) Peter, early law- 
VET RO UI INOLS :.sreek sen 2 eee tee 56 
Loudoun County, Va. Footnotes. 
126, 129 
Louisiana, Pike County, Mo......... 602 
Louisiana Purchase... 175, 279 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Medal, St. Louis, Mo., 1904......175 
Louisiana State......175, 226, 341, 342 
Louisiana State, Daughters of 


BUS IA 2 ie bl ea ON 342 
Louisiana State Historical So- 
SGI ae Bean Sern ne oe ae 175 


Louisiana State. Illinois returns 
“Pelican flag,’ battle-scarred 
colors of War of 1812, to Lou- 
isiana 

Louis, Philippe, King of France. 
Seng eee ones eee csy eae 315, 472, 473 

Louis Philippe, King of France, 
portrait of, by George P. A. 
Healy 

Louis XVI, King of France.......... 474 

Louisville, Ky. Courier-Journal..335 

Louisville, Ky. Filson Club, Pub- 


EGA EEO pINO ree 0c pen ccestee secre eee 174 
Loveless, Milo J.............. 369, 520, 627 
Lovejoy, Elijah Parish, anti- 


slavery man, objects to the 

“Black Laws” 
Lovejoy, Elijah Parish. Lovejoy 

Riots at Alton, Ill. Reference..430 
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Lovejoy, Elijah Parish, New 
England Abolitionist, killed by 
a pro-slavery mob in Alton, 
ll 
Lovejoy, Owen.......... 26, 151, 284, 460, 
560, 576. 
Lovejoy, Owen, anti-slavery 
leader, Princeton, IIl.................. 2384 
Lovejoy,Owen. Attends the Illi- 
nois Republican Convention at 
1DYeyoteanbony WN ath re re 153 
Lovejoy, Owen, one of the speak- 
ers State Fair Grounds, 1860_...576 


Lovejoy, Owen, trial May, 1843, 


for aiding fugitive slaves. 
WGLOnOn COpee ee seen ten 26 
Low, John, early settler of Ver- 
peoub hepa Cela siencyg: 10) meee ee 4t 
Low, Phil, early settler of Ver- _ 
TOUOT COUNT Ys) Lilie ceseeseccrereeeeee- 41 
TOW Ore LeU LU acc eee eenee torre eee 493 
WOW OEM er TAT tO erence cee o ee. 493 
Lowden, (Mrs.) Frank O............... 493 
Tow ellen ieee ees seit ek 66, 497 


Lower Peninsula of Michigan....276 

Lucas, Tommy. Tommy Lucas 
School, near Mt. Pulaski, II]_...622 

Lucey, P. J., Attorney General, 
State of Illinois. Report.......... 175 


Luckett, (Rev.) mentioned in 
POA RGR I LAT Yo ere tecccenterrvecsrc:- bess 131 

Lundy, Benjamin, Abolitionist 
and editor of anti-slavery pa- 
peer isnt d tales WO ie AB ae pe San 497, 498 

Lundy, Benjamin, descendants 
of, at unveiling of a monument 
LO; SOD ts 8; OL Oakes ee 497-498 


Lundy, Benjamin, editor “Genius 

of Universal Emancipation.” 

SE doth nk! ANS Be DOR at ed Se AID LES 497, 498 
Lundy, Benjamin, monument at 

Lowell, Ill., unveiled Sept. 8, 
497, 498 
Lundy, Benjamin, pioneer of 

freedom. Reference...... 30, 497, 498 
Lunsford, George, Revolutionary 

soldier under George Rogers 

COM Eyed (et Beets LA So Tae A ie aa 296 
Lunt, (Capt.) Ezra, War of the 


Revolutions. ee eee 4 
Lusk, (Capt.) ——, War of the 
RO VOlwtion veesmertsat ican 443 


Lutheran Church. Swedish Lu- 
theran Church, Moline, IIl........ 303 

Lutheran Woman’s Work, July, 
1913. Reference. Footnote....285 


Lynch, (Miss) Abbie, National 
Treasurer Woman’s Relief 


COND SD copter econ ee ee een nly di 
Lynn, (Col.) William, War of 

AT CMIOVOMUCLOM cs es-c-ce ese ee 295 
fiynne; CON ee eee 282 
Lyon, (Capt.) David, War of the 

FLOVOLUICION <5 so ee rece eteee 53 
Lyon family, Nauvoo, IIl................ 284 


Lyon, (Gen.) Nathaniel, Camp 
Lyon, near Geneva, Ill., named 


(0) oe epee Mo Meet Ft Doe 485 
Lyon, (Col.) Samuel, War of the 
Re vVOMtlOn te eee 294 
Lytle, (Col.) ——, War of the 
ROY OLUTION mente eee eee 53 
Parties Evan deOrmcus..s eee 329 
M 
McAlebs Graveyard in Scott 
County, sl) ee 442 
McAlley, James, early settler of 
Vermilion County, IIl................. 43 


McArthur, Duncan. Letter of 
Dallas to Harrison, McArthur 
& Graham, dated June 9, 1815. 
‘Reference. Footnotes......554, 555 
McArthur, Duncan. Letter of 
Harrison, McArthur & Gra- 
ham to senior officer, dated 
Malden, Aug. 26, 1815. Refer- 
ence: Hootnote::22 5. 556 
McArthur, Duncan. Letter to the 
Secretary of War, dated May 
15, 1815, Reference to................ 557 
McCagg, Ezra B., President of 
the Board of Trustees of the 
Kankakee Hospital for the In- 
SANG xe soce te aeee 474, 475, 477, 478 
MacChesney, Nathan W................ 598 
McClaughry, (Maj) R. W., of 
Leavenworth, Kan.....................- 139 
McClelland, J. H. Attended the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debate at 
Charleston, Sept. 18, 1858........ 323 
McClintock, (Capt.) William, 
War of the Revolution.............. 293 
McCloskey, (Cardinal) John, por- 
trait of, by Healy, reference 
UO erence andes cua ee  e  ee 473 
McCloskey, S. M. Attended the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debate at 
Charleston, Sept. 18, 1858... 323 
McCord, James, early settler of 


Vermilion County, IIl.................. 43 
McCormack (McCormac), (Dr.) 
Kugene. Irving). eee 356 


McCormick, Cyrus Hie 175 
McCormick Office Building, Chi- 
CABO .222:ccccesedeascetal eee 456 
McConnell, (Capt.) John .............- 443 
McCracken, (Mrs.) of Manches- 
ter, Scott County, T=. 443 
McCullough, (Mrs.) P. B., daugh- 
ter of Dr. Daniel Berry.............- 610 
McDonald, ——, early settler of 
Vermilion County, I...... 37 
McDonald, John, early surveyor 
of Vincennes, Ind 22 33 


McDowell Settlement, Illinois.... 67 

McEvers, James, Revolutionary 
TeCOrd. 22:02:02: 443 

McFarland family, early settlers 
Mount Hope Township, Mc- 


Lean County <.:c..22eeeeee 460 
McGuire, (Capt.) ——, War of 
the Revolution ccc 299 


McGuire, (Judge) Robert Lewis, 
lawyer and business man of 
Springfield, Il............. 624, 625, 626 

McGuire, (Mrs.) Sarah M. Leay- 
erton. Biographical sketch, by 
Mrs. Mary C. Leaverton 
Richie .......42n0e eee 624-626 

McGuire, (Miss) Susan Jean- 
nette, wife of John Sidney 


Burnet. ..:.2)cs.cstcssgeee 625, 626 
McGuire, (Capt.) Thomas, War 

of the Rebellion=22.22 aaa 484 
McKatty, (Col.) ——, War of 

the Revolution: <2: 299 


McKendree College, Lebanon, 
18 


Mackey, Norton, early postmas- 
ter in Winois)... eee 66, 67 
Mack family, of Lynne, Conn......282 
Mcllvaine, (Miss) Caroline M. 
Arranges Chicago Historical 
Society cellection at Lineoln 
Exhibit, Grand Army of the 
Republic Memorial Hall, Chi- 
cago, U1)... ccicc.cseeeeeee ee 600 
Mcllvaine, (Miss) Caroline M., 
Librarian, Chicago Historical 


Society Library 2..0e ee 70, 
McIntosh, (Gen.) Lachlin, War 
of the Revolution... 441 
Mackinac 
Mackinack } 347, 388, 397, 398, 555, 
Mackinaw 556, 55 


Mackinack of taken by the 


Mackinac ) Formal possession 
Mackinaw Americans ............ 555 


Mackinac 
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Newspapers. New York Indepen- 
dent 6 
Newspapers. New York Times, 
April 16, 1865 
Newspapers. New York Weekly 
Tribune 
Newspapers. Niles Register, 
Vol. 8, quoted, foot notes......555, 
556. 
Newspapers. Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate 


Newspapers. Peoria Transcript, 
ZG OTH amt Lamers ra tee ae 89 
Newspapers. Platte, Missouri 
AOOAUE GE (5, OO ea Aer ral 
Newspapers. Richmond, (Va.) 
AL UITET SO 0 etree ences. eae 602 
Newspapers. Rock Island (Ill.) 
(Of shloyeke = Sh aes Oe ee 162, 340 
Newspapers. St. Charles, (Mo.) 
PAMUVETCIBOL, © 1:04 Gi cesecscav-ctceveret ete 602 
Newspapers. St. Louis Globe- 
WGI OCT AL perenne Bor acecceccoeexs eyes 57 
Newspapers. St. Louis, (Mo.) 
Prespyterian, 8612.2 602 
Newspapers. St. Louis, Mo., 
Weekly Gazette, 1845 000000.. 602 
New York. Battle of, war of the 
VO VOUITL ON gra .cteerss ok pee can ee 288 


INGWaYy ORK EG@ity, Nil Y.,-..174; 176; 
177, 254, 255, 257, 258, 294, 302, 
807, 342, 344, 347, 472, 498, 503. 

New York City. Crystal Palace 


[Sb qo(ayeh te (opal eee eee mee ee Bees hone ae 76 
New York City. Evangelist and 

New York Presbyterian, June 

1, 1849, to Dec. 1851, news- 

LD OL mere erect ws vaccosveattccseeeseatotene 602 
New York. City Independent 

DEN ED SYN ola) cee eee eR ey ore 602 
New York City. Murray Hill Ho- 

iW ENE, Te NEGA | ea a ae 196 
New York City. Republican Club 

JESGXT) O° 35 55 
New York City. Times, newspa- 

MOA Dito) Ope SOD ce cecccarseccccet acca 176 
New York City. Tribune, news- 

SEE YS 2 cated Adee ee a ee 602 
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New York City. Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel 175 

New York State....23, 51, 52, 53, 56, 
60, 165, 185, 198, 255, 258, 284, 288, 
293, 294, 295, 301, 461, 489, 492, 
493, 508, 506, 602, 607. 

New York State. Albany County 
Militia, Eighth Regiment, war 
of the Revolution 

New York State. Buffalo, N. Y...607 


New York State. Cayuga County, 
Ih) WE 295 


New York State. Citizens of, 
now residents of California......165 
New York State. Delhi, N. Y......621 
New York State. Dutchess Coun- 
Ui YePeN see ote ee ape fess ccc sctfuan sastanex "cas 53 
New York State. Evangelist and 
New York Presbyterian, News- 
papers, Jan. 1, 1849 to Decem- 
ber, 1851 
New York State. Honeoye Val- 
ley 
New York State, Ilion, N. Y....... 602 
New York State. Independent, 
MIOWARD ELD Olle acct ease ceneco re eeeeee 
New York State. 
New York State. Livingston 
(CYajhbal avery (Ren Gare ep eae es ely Cee means 301 
New York State. Mt. McGregor, 
N. 


New York State. Pauldingston, 
Dutchess County, IN! Yiciccscecaccoras 53 

New York State. Plattsburg, 
456 


New York State. Restricts her 
western boundaries 1781.......... 272 
New York State. Schenectady Co., 
Nien Y« 
New York State. 
New York 6 
New York State. War of the Rey- 
olution, Albany County Mili- 
tia, Highth Regiment.................. 
New York State. War of the Rey- 
olution, Fifth Regiment................ 52 
New York State. War of the Re- 
bellion, one hundred and sevy- 
enteenth New York Volun- 
teers 
New York State. War of the 
Revolution, Van Veghten Reg- 


TN ONG ee eee en ee, ee, 53 
New York State. War of the 
Revolution troops ....................-- 53 


New York State. Weed, Thur- 
low, head of the New York 
delegation National Republi- 
can Convention,Chicago,1860....566 

Nichols’ (Mrs.) (Cc Av Sree cae cee ones 358 

‘Nicolay, John, biographer of 
Lincoln hitter ee 

Nicolet, Jean. Michigan Histori- 
cal Commission places tablet 
to the memory of Jean 

NICO] OU torte nes csereen eset eevee 346-348 

Nicolet Outlook. Mackinac Is- 
land; Miche = Sse 347 

Nieman, Lena M. Compiler of 
the Clark Family history............ 174 

Niles Register. Vol. 8, quoted, 
footnotes) 4.2. Nee ee 555,556 

Nine Mile Creek near Kaskaskia, 
Randolph County, I1......47, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 542. 

Ninety-six Skirmish at, War of 
the Revolution, reference........ 446 

Nisbet, W. W. 

Normal, ly sic coco 162, 341, ee 

Normandy 448 

‘North America 

North American Indians........ 165, 379 

Northampton, Mass. Smith Col- 
lege 

North Arm Prairie near Paris, 
Jil., reference 

North Carolina State.......... 175, 288, 
290, 291, 294, 298, 299; 329, 359, 
441, 442, 448, 446. 


North Carolina State. Anson 
County’ .243.. eee 288 
North Carolina State. Benton- 
Wille, No cO. ecee eee eee ee res 329 
North Carolina State. Caswell 
County eee 53 
North Carolina State. Charlotte, 
N:. Gis eee eee 446 
North Carolina State. Greens- 
boro, Nv C2 ae eee 329 
North Carolina State. Hills- 
borough, NGS eee 441 
North Carolina State. Mecklen- 
(DUPE eIN Gee ene eee ee 446 
North Carolina State. Orange 
County Unto ee eee 291 
North Carolina State. Rowan Co. 
sutede aes oe ee ee 299, 359 
North Carolina State, Rowan 


County, N. C., early settlers....359 


North Carolina State. Salis- 
DUry, Ni. Cie eee 359 

North Carolina State Surrey 
County 25-5 cantean cere 442 
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North Carolina State. 
County 


Northfield, 
North Fork of the Vermilion 


Warren 


RIVEY ...0...02..0nsnsacsaceueeeeeeeseee eee 44 
North, R.. Hi. -..22<. eee 176 
North, Simeon. First official 
pistol maker of the United 
States... 2 176 
Northumberland County, Pa. ...... 441 
Northwest Territory ...................- 268, 


280, 346, 347, 386, 387, 535, 536, 
538, 539, 540, 541, 548, 544, 545 
546, 547, 548, 550, 554. 
Footnote 

Northwest Territory. Arson 
Act passed Dec. 19, 1769 to 
punish arson by death 

Northwest Territory. General 
Arthur St. Clair, governor........ 386, 
536. 

Northwest Territory. Bachelors’ 
tax, act of June 19) 179anseee 547 


Northwest Territory. Bounda- 
ries of the States carved out 
OL occccccancckovacceesssen st 274 

Northwest Territory. Criminal 
code adopted in, Sept. 6, 
1788 2 s0c3......sccosecedt ee 539 


Northwest Territory. Divorce 
law, first one passed by the 
governor and judges July 15, 


1795. 5. ee 541 
Northwest Territory. First di- 
vision of, made by Act of Con- 
gress, May 7,:1800) 22 274, 275 
Northwest Territory. First gen- 
eral incorporation act passed 
May 1, 1798 22 538 


Northwest Territory. Five states 
carved out of 22 
Northwest Territory. Gambling 
for money or property forbid- 
den as early as 1790 
Northwest Territory. Garfield, 
James A. Speech on the North- 
west Territory, reference........ 280 
Northwest Territory. Indians of, 
not all hostile to the United 
States 
Northwest Territory. Kent, 
Charles A. Articles on the 
Northwest Territory 
Northwest Territory. Larceny, 
trial and punishment of, Act 
Jan. 5, 1795 


Northwest Territory. Law prac- 


tice, act regulating, passed 

JER DF Scot Ree en Ron ee ree 536 
Northwest Territory. Legisla- 

tors, Act of Dec. 19, 1799. 


compensation for legislators....543 
Northwest Territory. License for 
the sale of merchandise and 
liquor 
Northwest Territory. Mills and 
Millers’ act of Dec. 2, 1799........ 545 
Northwest Territory. Morse, 
Jedediah quoted on the Indian 
tribes of the Northwest............ 550 
ESOOUNOLGS .-ecccecc-nsece--s- 551, 552, 553 
Northwest Territory, prisons, 
act adopted 1792 in reference, 546 
Northwest Territory, prisons, 
act of Dec. 19, 1799, liability 
provisions of the Act of 1792....546 
Northwest Territory. Quaife, 
Milo Milton. Chicago and the 
old Northwest 1673-1835, quot- 


EVO ake tO yal oly Apnea eet Ser pe, 382 

OOLMOCOM ia tetsrce sees cawas heen 550 
Northwest Territory. Road laws 

Of eCOAeaNnd 1 799i srescicsc ee 547 
Northwest Territory. States 

COMDPTISGG)1n en. cree 346, 347 
Northwest Territory. Trespas- 


AINg aACtrOL AUS, by 1796.......... 548 
Northwest Territory. Washing- 
ton’s letter to James Duane, 
suggesting some changes in 
the management of the whites 


and Indians in, reference........ 273 

Northwestern Christian Advo- 
(SENS) nls a Oe a, Se me oe RANG en FS 516 

Northwestern Law School ............ 457 

Norton, (Lieut) Lewis A. From 
Kane County, Ill., war with 
UN IG\ 6 Kola ye i EA er eee oer Sennen pay ee 480 

INOUEOUSMLV 5 Ls ceccsehedess 357, 358, 428, 
458, 530. 

Norton, W. T. Forgotten States- 
man of Illinois—Hon. Robert 
[Seeah Gael ae 2 Be Mee Se Beene tree ol ae 428, 439 

Mcrae a O10 ccoc acc ccaccecarees oor 302 


INO TG OOM 5 <0 cero renee 456 

Nott, Charles C., Letter of to 
Abraham Lincoln, dated 69 
Wall St., New York City, May 
22, 1860 

Noyes (Capt.) Thomas, war of 


ILOUCOV OLUTION: <cove-suseedncacesucedooeys 440 
Nurakami (Prof.) Y. Delegate 

from Japan to American His- 

LOTTGHUs CONETOSS * c20 is. 2dcceeatn 356 
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Nuns’ Bridge on the Rhine River 


RGLCTON Ce iieccetrset ate eee 8 

: O. 

Oak Hill Cemetery, Lewiston, 

PTL in Ol Pee ee 112 
Oaklands Galitonnt aces vecccsceees 356 
Oak Park, Illinois ........ 176, 364, 365, 

366, 368. 

Oak Park, Illinois, Rose Hill 

COMBO Y, teeenteece ea eee ee recs 368 
Oak Ridge Cemetery,Springfield, 

TINO lS eect eee ee 614, 620, 626 

POO LDOLCS ie ceereteeeese ee 62, 126 
Oak tree. Planted by Governor 

Dunne Illinois Day in front of 

Illinois Building, Panama-Pa- 

Clii Ge Wx DOSLUO Mee a -ercons sree: 351 
Oakwood Cemetery, Joliet, Ili- 

OD sees re reek ee hacacecnssencetouteaceceed 
Oakwood, Vermilion County, Illi- 

TD OLE matte aat arse ctebea te ciecaniescasvepecceres sees 446 
Oberlin College, Ohio .................... 189 
O’Brien, Frank A., President of 

the Michigan Historical Com- 

TDOISS1O see ee eee an ceck 347, 348. 
O’Connell (Miss), Grace ............ 175 
Odd Fellows’ organization, 

Shopelbal-goKcy Kol TMNbbaYouh:) see eer cree 45 


Oddities in early Illinois laws, 
By Joseph J. Thompson....531-549 
O’ Fallon (St. Clair County) Illi- 
nois 
Ogden, William B. First Mayor 
of Chicago 
Ogden, William B. Portrait of, 
by Healy, reference.................... 473 
Ogle County, Illinois ....492, 493, 601 
Ogle County. First Caucus in, 
By Joseph C. Mason ........ 492-493 
Ogle County, Illinois, organiza- 


LALO ce «AARP Pan nae igen Aine SEE mE 492 
COPAY ait nao bh iain Spe Mate a Se ek are a ee 589 
Ogle (Captain), Joseph, Revolu- 

PLOMALVe TO CON ixieccsessccccseneee ee eect 290 


Oglesby, (Miss), Felicite.............. 165 
Oglesby, John G., Illinois Commis- 
sioner Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco 

Oglesby, (Governor) Richard J. 
hs ek ERs Bond 151, 152, 366, 421, 483 

Oglesby (Governor), Richard J. 
Attends the Republican State 
Convention of 1860, at Deca- 
tur, Illinois 

Oglesby (Governor), Richard J. 
Delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention of 1860........152 


Oglesby (Governor), Richard J. 
Presents name of Abraham 
Lincoln for the Presidency at 
the Republican State Conven- 
tion at Decatur, 1860 

Oglesby, (Mrs.) Richard J............ 165 

Ohio and Mississippi Railroad....435 

Ohio River’ ......-<.--- 271, 274, 275, 277, 
279, 291, 308, 386, 387, 441, 459, 
538. 

Ohio State....35, 48, 49, 55, 109, 165, 
166, 228, 273, 274, 275, 276, 279, 
284, 301, 356, 387, 388, 425, 434, 
440, 443, 445, 456, 555, 619, 623. 

Ohio State. Act to form a Con- 


stitution and State  govern- 
ment passed and approved 
DTU BOM SU 0 vec cecsececoncninvecsacuaeas 275 


Ohio State. Ashtabula County....440 


Ohio State. Chillicothe, Ohio.... 49 
Ohio State. Citizens of, now liv- 
ing in California, numbet........ 165 


Ohio State. Clark County, Ohio....35 
Ohio State. Cleveland Ohio 
Ohio State. Columbus, Ohio 


Ohio State, Hicksville, Ohio..456, 457 


Ohio State. Leesburg (High- 
land County), Ohio .5.....0e 626 
Ohio State. Mariette, Ohio............ 55 


Ohio State. Mormons expulsion 
from, due to their preaching....284 


Ohio State. Mormons in, ref- 

BTONGS> scnveiditcss ee ee 55 
Ohio, State. Point Pleasant, 

OV TSEO) 5 1, Bertie cseteccondsaautsea nxaeae meee 
Ohio State. Scioto Valley ........ 301 
Ohio Valley o.c200 380, 385, 386, 387 
ONbway Indigng 379, 387 
Oleot,. Dist beso. eee 135 
Old Ranger, (Governor) John 

Reynolds so called................ ihe 78 
Old South Work. Boston lt oe ae) 280 
Old Yellow Banks, address on 

by James W. Gordon, refer- 

CUCS” whine ae ee 162, 340 
Oliver, Alexander .................... 132, 1338 
Olmbtend (family 2c eeeccr eee 282 
Olympia, Washington ..................-- 359 


Omaha, Nebraska. Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Oma- 
ba Railroad: jee 364, 366 

Ontario, Province of Canada......365, 
504, 

QCavawiha: Til, co.cc 162, 175, 340 

Oquawka, Illinois, Home of S. S. 
Phelps, where Lincoln was 
entertained in 1858 
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Ordinance of 1787. 


Oquawka, Illinois, Old Yellow 
Banks, address by James W. 
Gordon 

Orange County, Virginia 

Ordinance of 1787.......... 28, 274, 276, 
280, 534, 536, 543, 548. 

Article five 

of quoted, with regard to the 


number of States to be 
FOTMCA, civenvensennncnnssneeee eee 274 
Ordinance of 1787. Important 


declarations of rights not in- 
cluded 


Ordinance of 1787. Moses, John, 
quoted on 5 


Ordinance of 1787 prohibited 
SIAVOLY  ---cc-cacacsesnstatanneeeeeene 


Ordinance of 1787. Promulga- 
tion of an ordinance for the 
direction of affairs and estab- 
lishment of authority in the 
Northwest Territory 


Ordinance of 1787. Provisions 
against slavery, reference........ 548 


Oregon, Illinois .............. 492, 493, 601 


Oregon, Illinois, (Early name 
Florence) 


Oregon, Illinois, Sinnissippi 
Farm, home of Frank O. Low- 
den 


Oregon, Illinois. Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment to be erected in, work 
of Lorado Ta‘t 

Oregon State 

Orendorff (Captains Christian, 
Sixth Maryland Regiment, 
War of the Revolution 51 

Orendorff’s Mill, McLean Coun- 
ty, Illinois 

Origin of the Ravines 
Prairies by Doctor Amos Saw- 
yer 

Osage Indians. Great and Little 
Osage Tribes, treaty of peace 
with, footnote 5 

Osborne, Gec~gia L........ 32, 346, 370, 
521, 600, 628. 

Osborne, Georgia L. Assists in 
installing Lincoln exhibit G. 
A. R. Memorial Hall, Chica- 


Pereerrrrrr rs 


go 
Oswego, Illinois 
Otis, (Mrs.), Harrison Gray, por- 
trait of, by George Peter Alex- 
ander Healy’ =....22.eee 471, 475 


Peeerrrrrtrrrrrirrrrrrr rir 


Otis (Mrs.), Harrison Gray. 
Through efforts of Mrs. Otis, 
Massachusetts legislature, 
makes Washington's birthday, 

February 22, legal holiday.......... 475 

Otlawa, Canada ci.c.cccsoccccsese 174, 504 

Ottawa, Illnois ........ 25, 26, 28, 66, 
67, 559, 578. 

Ottawa, Illinois. Lincoln-Doug- 
las debate at, August 21, 1858, 
PELOYONOG CO Tiicvscccenacvcdevxceins 559, 578 

Ottawa, Illinois. Ottawa-Peoria 


RII TOMUG, Sct cveccracivciesssceetereets 66 
Ottawa, Illinois. Underground 

railroads of the State converg- 

BO ACH PAtGl GOO) s-.,wsmincacssevesaseecte 25 


Ottawa) Indians....387, 390, 392, 396, 


Ottowa) 899, 401, 404, 406, 407. 
LOVEAEV COL [CW als ae, Behe Elena A Sa 34, 67 
Otterville, Jersey County, Ili- 

PU OVLS reecr ec eaed aces huckanconiamarsdhear tse 190, 193 
EDT LITII) CE LO Wy Elat cacuenss cinvltewsamedecuserkd 312 


Otwell, William. Member of the 
llth General Assembly of IIli- 
nois, 1838-1840 

Ouilmette, Antoine. Frenchman 
came to Chicago in 1790. Vil- 
lage of Wilmette named for....401, 
402, 

Ouilmette, Antoine, and family 


benefited by the treaty at 
ONTOS ROVE BO Ousscuutrs Gdentannca kasi 418 
Ouilmette, Antoine, trover, 


Frank R. Antoine Ouilmette, 
the first settler of Evanston 
and Wilmette, reference............ 403 
Ouilmette, Antoine. A resident 
of Chicago A. D, 1790-1826........ 359 
Ouilmette, Archange. Land 
granted to, in the treaty of 
Prairie du Chien, July 29, 1829..402 
Ouilmette, Archange, wife of An- 


toine Ouilmette.................. 401, 403 
Ouilmette Reservation, Land 
granted at the Treaty of 
Prairie du Chien, July 29, 
HL 3e Ws DWN aa Shs vaneeshaksusaucustaoavancsite 892, 402 
“Our Ancestors.” Address by W. 
R. Jewell, Danville, Illinois, 
September 38, 1916 ............499, 502 
UOT AUD IVET agasteeiunsakeubeatedis 329, 330 


Overall, A. M. Survivor of the 
Kighteenth Tennessee Regi- 
ment, War of the Rebellion...... 330 

Owens (Miss), Mary.............06 2568 
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Pacification of the Indians of Il- 
linois after the War of 1812, 
By Lizzie M. Brown ........ 550, 658 


Padfield, William, Revolutionary 
SACUCLLONYY Went vat cecal asenitthictannhshinclunenct 290 


PRStOL) (LOL) lds Als usrassndssdivesnscss 356 
Pagan, David, of Kaskaskia, Il- 


Vleck np ER AoE OCR Sere EO A Se ie Bea 48 
Pagan, David. Revolutionary sol- 
COP UNOST LAT siasreuatvenres caves 50 


Page, Edward C. ........ 6, 161, 207, 339, 
877, 497, 627, 5680, 597. 


Page (Mrs.), George T., State 
Regent Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution (Illinois)... 602 

Painter, Isaac, early post- 
TO GSLSL AUS LLLEL GUM susvassncsaslstucsmnaien 67 

Painters’ Union, Springfield, 
TUS TIM persaaatersenda. ovavcvecaassvveebantenveuvans 845 

Painter, Joseph. Revolutionary 
TE) OCT Caries daar an eee cia sicieisn kas Ackwsenich 299 

FPRLGBLING@) OOUUCLY i veutexasexssannstesnun 263 


Palmer, (Governor) John M...... 151, 
182, 183, 427, 486, 576, 577. 

Palmer, (Governor) John M, At- 
tends Republican State Con- 
vention of 1860 at Decatur, 
HAD GaKoLG |. Pale Sten ay aotenne abe et “aes et 161 

Palmer (Governor), Johr M. 
Bench and Bar of Illinois, ref- 


PATS 1 Ge Pic eedvurknakase ves bate tataaunantudeeich asicseh 427 
Palmer, (Governor) John M, 
One of the speakers State 


Fair Grounds 1860 ............676, 677 
Palmer, (Mr.) Starts first 


furniture factory in Moline......806 
Palmer (Mrs.), John M.,................846 
Palmer (Colonel), Joseph B........832 
Palmetto and Pine, Poem by L. 


Virginia French, reference........ 834 
Palmier Graveyard, near Colum- 


bia, Monroe County, Hlinois....296 

Palo Alto, California .... Sanpete ead 

PORT ELIU BLY s iusvareaveeaathwyasestaavocwuvineovis 420, 624 

Panama-Pacific Wxposition at 
San Francisco ........164, 174, 349, 
699, 615. 

Panama-Pacific Mxposition, San 
Francisco, California, Illinois 
building, Dedication ......... 164-167 

Panama-Pacific Mxposition, Tli- 


nols Day, July 24, 1916 ........ 349-356 
Panama-Pacifie Exposition, San- 

Francisco, Lincoln Memorial 

exhibit in MMnois Building........ 164 


Papinian, Aemilius Papinanus, 
Roman Jurist 
Paradise Township, Coles Coun- 
ty, Illinois 299 
Paris, France 
472, 478. 
Paris, France, Treaty of Paris, 
reference 
Paris, Illinois 
Paris, Illinois, North Arm Prai- 
rie, near 
Parkinson (Miss), June G. wife 
of Alfred Edgerton Manierre....457 


Park Ridge, llinoisgi2 cscs 503 
Parks, Samuel. Revolutionary 
Soldier, received a pension......297 
Parmley Ge Weree cet cee Gh 
Parmley (Mrs.) (Sarah Christ- 
ATL UTI) gcse ote ede eee se Mae ee eee 171 


Parrett,(Mrs.) Mae, Great-grand- 


daughter Benjamin Lundy......498 
Parrish, Josuha, early settler 
of Vermilion County, Illi- 
MOUS. oo sasctee, ee aaah eee eee 41 
Parrish, Randall, writer on Illi- 
NOLS NIStOLry ae eee 282 
Parson’s Continentals, War of 
CHORE VOMULONG cece eee 288 
Parson, Dick. War of the Revo- 
MUthO sae cece coer aay ee ee 445 
Parson (Captain), Isaac, War of 
the - Revolution =. 445 
Parsons (Colonel), Samuel, War 
of the Revolitione=... 288 


Partridge (Mrs.) Grace Fish........ 162 


Pastield, George, Jt aes 182 
Pasteld, George, Sta. ee 182 
Passavant, sD sli a po se eee 176 
Patchen, (Captain); Et. Hiss 344 
Pathe Valley, Pennslyvania........ 60 
Patterson, (Acid toca Aceeee = eer 329 


Patterson (Rev.) R. W. ............---- 358 
Patterson, Solomon, Revolution- 


arya record: 220 eee 443 
Pattison (Lieutenant), Rufus, 
War of the Rebellion ................ 484 


Patton, (General) Robert, Quar- 
termaster, War of the Revolu- 
tion 

Patton William lees eee 182 

Pauldingstown, Dutchess Coun- 


tye Néw. Yorlovn 5A eee 53 
Payne Family, early settlers of 
Vermilion County, Illinois........ 40 
Peace Episodes on the Niagara, 
Published by the Buffalo His- 
LOLI CAT ESOCICTY atte ee eee Ls 
“Peace of Mad Anthony”.............. 387 
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Peace Makers, Painting of George 
Peter Alexander Healy, ref- 
erence 

Peake, Ann Louisa, wife of John 
Goodman, footnote 

Peake , sister of John 
Peake, married William 
Slaughter, footnote 

Peake, John. Footnote.................. 119 

Peake, John, Revolutionary Sol- 
dier, Diary of, Introduction 
and notes by Harold F. 
Crookes. wicca 114-131, 176 

Peake, John, Revolutionary rec- 
ord 116-118 

Peake, John, Trooper in the Vir- 


ginia Horse Cavalry ee 114 
Peake, John, Sr., son of Wil- 

liam Peake .....i..2..22 eee 114 
Peake, Lucy Catherine ................ 126 

Biographical sketch, foot 

b+ 0] F : RD es 126 
Peake, Margaret Ann, wife of 


George Henderson Goodman, 
Footnote 

Peake, Mary, sister of John 
Peake, Revolutionary soldier....115 

Peake, Mary, wife of John Peake 
SP. becsnsctcessncecstonece ee 114 

Peake, Mary Adams, wife of 
William Brown Carter, foot- 
note 

Peake, (Sally) (Sarah), Sister 
of John Peake. Revolutionary 
soldier 

Peake, Thomas, footnotes... -116, 118, 
119, 124. 

Peake, Thomas, brother of John 
Peake, Revolutionary soldier....116 
Footnote 

Peake, Thomas, Brother of John 
Peake, Revolutionary Soldier, 
Biographical sketch of, foot- 
note 

Peake, William, Quartermaster 
sergeant in the Virginia Horse 
cavalry 

Peake, William, Truro Parish, 
Fairfax County, Virginia......... 114 
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Peake, William Brown, son of 
Thomas Peake’ 2222s 124 

Biographical sketch, foot- 
stC0) h: ee. 124 
Pearce, Roy E....12.. 22 eee 612 


Pea Ridge, Missouri, Battle of, 
War of the Rebellion 
Pearson, N. A=...:....eee 503 


Pecan Mission, Methodist church 


TOOtNOLOD 2a ree 123 
IPG@CK) HDONCZEN coco crartscetecnercee 244 
Pekin illinois) 2..0.0+.eee eee 459, 461 
“Pelican” Flag, Battle scarred 

colors of War of 1812. Re- 


turned to the State of Louisi- 
ana by the State of Illinois......341, 
342. 

“Pelican” Flag, captured by Ili- 
nois Cavalry at the Battle of 
“Black River Bridge” 1863......341 

Peltier, Joseph, Revolutionary 
Soldier under Colonel George 


FROG OTS Olan Ks cccccee ce ecceseaeneceeeeens 293 
Penhallegon, (Rev.) W. H........... 152 
Penn, William, Indian Treaty ne- 

gotiated reference....................-- 385 


Penn’s Valley, Pennsylvania........ 441 

Pennsylvania State......48, 54, 56, 60 
176, 177, 221, 255, 269, 274, 291, 
294, 296, 298, 299, 440, 441, 443, 
445, 446, 459, 503, 588, 607, 616. 


Pennsylvania State. Allegheny, 
Lee, See ie ae LES Dies ede fen Nana 221 

Pennsylvania State. Altoona, 
PON SY VAM ary on.--ctsee ee eeeneas eee 459 

Pennsylvania State. Chester 


County, Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania State. Cumberland 
County, Pennsylvania......294, 440, 
441, 443. 


Pennsylvania State. Easton, 
Tatevayalenibigeh ot tries somes ee esas tt 607 

Pennsylvania State. Franklin 
County, Pennsylvania ................ 60 


Pennsylvania State. Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania........ 440, 445 
Pennsylvania State. Little Fork, 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State. Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania................ 298 
Pennsylvania State. Montrose, 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State. Newcastle, 


PETIT S VVEUILLG, 222 susedkeceseepeesy cose ears 48 
Pennsylvania State. Penn’s Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania, ...-..:.-..2.-........ 441 
Pennsylvania State. Philadel- 
VULNS, Cdl te ae er a pe REE are hci 503 
Pennsylvania State. Reading, 
Pann sylvan. qitecce cs meee 54 
Pennsylvania State. Westmore- 


land County, Pennsylvania......291 
Pension Department, United 
States Government .................... 
Peoria, Illinois ....34, 38, 66, 89, 175, 
196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 827, 333, 
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Peoria, lle) (Cons) yc 334, 503, 505 
Peoria, Illinois, Daughters of the 
American Revolution Year 
* Book 1915-1916 
Peoria, Illinois, formerly called 


morte Clarkia eee 38 
Peoria, Illinois, Mercantile Li- 
brary Association ................ 199,200 


Peoria, Illinois, Ottawa - Peoria 


Mail‘Route oe ae eee 66 
Peoria, Illinois, Printing and Sta- 
TGIONCLY COMPA yaeesee settee: 75 
Peoria, Illinois, Proctor Hospi- 
LICH Soe oe, phan: a SN © ae act Oe ae gee 198 
Peoria, Illinois, Public Library....198, 
199, 200. 
Peoria, Illinois, Transcript, News- 
DADCT Se eee es ee 89 
Peoria, Illinois, Toledo, Peoria 
and Western Railroad .............. 197 
IPeoriaelodian steps ceessescccecee tected 552 
Periclean Age, reference............ 217 


Periodicals, Central Christian Ad- 
vocate, published at St. Louis, 
Missouri. Footnote 

Periodicals,Century Magazine....110, 
238 

Periodicals, National Genealogi- 
cal Society Quarterly Jour- 
nal 

Periodicals, Youth’s Companion...110 

Perrin, J. Nick 

Perrin, J. Nick, Rhoda Bissell 


Thomas. Biographical sketch 

EPS cet ie saan i EE EE 185-187 
Perry, Clarence Arthur.................. lb rf 
Eerry County, Ulinois’ 2.2.0 442 
Perry County, Illinois, Lost 

VIEL Ce eect. eset sue ahaa eee 442 


Perry County, Illinois, Revolu- 
tionary Soldiers buried in........ 442 
Perry e(irs,)) Wilmer (Ave 346 
Perry family, Nauvoo, Illinois......284 
Perry (Commodore), Oliver Haz- 


coh ge Ue" ACR Rare ae ei SPN ook ARE wah 302 
Perrysville, Indiana .................. 38, 42 
Pert elilinols ect nce eee 66 


Petersboro, New Hampshire........ 428 


Petersburg, (Menard County), 
LU Bhboka) I pie e ey coe ares! pba: A ecee 76, 86 
MOOMOUORR esate tee 124, 130 
IP OLOLS AW i. core coche cote case tee oe 504, 505 


Peyton, Henry, Cornetist in Cap- 
tain Henry Lee’s Company of 
Dragoons, War of the Revolu- 
tion 

Phelps, S. S., home of, in Oquaw- 
ka, Illinois, where Lincoln was 


entertained in 1858 —................. 175 
Phelps, (Captain), William, Pio- 
noeor Fur’ Trad@rnu ccna 105 


“Phi Beta Kappa" Society, Union 
College Schenectady, New 
PORES Recent teac one eaiead 621 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania........ 191, 
271, 272, 467, 468, 498, 6038, 602, 
611. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Jef- 


ferson Medical College ............ 611 
Philadelphia,Pennsylvania, State 
PIOUSGS 1S ccs tae he eonetes 272 
PRs Be OAs oe die csbna 5038 
Philippine Islands ......................... 336 
Phillips, (Mrs.) . Martha 
RIPE CLG a aca eierrervcasecte 171 
Phillips, David, Revolutionary 
SS OS A AE Ett Saeed een See 291 
Phillips, Richard,owner of Slave 
JIT GIOP wrcerricormeriona, 26; 27 


Phillips, Richard, slaves = es- 
eaped from the plantation 
ROE erie cbse aincdn hephiaiatenios cages 25, 36 

Phipps, J. E. Attended the Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debate at Charles- 
ton, September 18, 1858.00.00... 3238 

Phipps (Miss), Louisa, wife of 
George P, Alexander Healy......472 

Piankashaw Indians.....387, 552, 558 

Pickett, (Major), Martin, Thir 
teenth Regiment, Virginia Line, 
War of the Revolution 

“Pied Piper of Hamelin,” Pa- 
geant, Jersey County Histori- 
eal Society enact Pageant........ 349 

Pier, Charles S.. address at 

the Cedication of the Boulder 

to mark site of Lincoln-Doug- 

lass Debates, Charleston, Il- 


ROIS Se ak tee 317-321 
Pierce (President), Franklin........ 310 
Pierce, Herbert Li. <.cnccmoiemmnee. 174 


Pierce (Widow) . early set- 
tler Mount Hope Township, 
McLean County 

Pigott (Captain), James, Revo- 
lutionary TreCoOTd ..nnnsccununw 291 

Pike County, Missouri .00.............602 

Piles Meeting House, Pulaski 
Circuit, Methodist Episcopal 


BUTTON: ihe en ee ee ee 188 
Pilgrim’s Progress neice 319, 455 
Pine Greek 2. “nee 43 
Pioneer History of Mlinois, by 

John Reynolds ....... 76 


Pirogue, boat used by ‘the: early 
pioneers 0.0... Sorte heeunate: 


ow 
Zz 


Pisa, leaning tower of Pisa, refer- 
OTC]  cacccrsncocncnnscncncccnenannususnueneennN ennai 


Pitts: famlly ssc 801, 302, 315 
Pitts (Captain), Peter. Fort Pitt, 
Pittstown, New York, and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
named afted Captain Peter 
) 2 ht: Ne 315 
Pitts, Sarah, wife of Joseph 
SOAIS niece ccsuneheee 301, 314, 316 
Pittsburg Landing, Battle of, 
War of the Rebellion........ 421, 464 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania....176, 177, 
315. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Dahlinger, 
Charles W., Pittsburgh from 


different points of view ............ 176 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, named 
after Captain Peter Pitts... 315 
Pittstown, New York, named af- 
ter Captain Peter Pitts .......... 315 
Plainfield, Connecticut .......... 459 
Plano, (Smee County), Tli- 
nois .... 489, 490 
Plant (Miss), “Rebecca, “wife of 
Benjamin Johnson 2.0... 625 


Plant, Williamson, Revolution- 
ary soldier, buried near Poca- 
hontas, Bond County,  Iili- 


Hols’... wien tGe 
Plato, G reek Philosopher. <hceeee 7 
Plato (Kane County) Illinois......485 


Plato Township, Kane County, 
Illinois, number of soldiers 
from, in War of Rebellion ........ 486 

Platte, Missouri, Argus, news- 
paper, 18¢7.-.nuie 


Plattsburg, New York .............. 456 
Ploasanton, California, home of 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst... 856 
Pleasant Plains, Nlinois ..... 181, 518 
Pleasant Plains, Tlinois Acade- 
my. Footnote ......acsee 120 


Plen, J. A, Attended the Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debate at Charles- 


ton, September 18, 1858... 323 
Plymouth Colony .........csmunenenene 
Plymouth, England ..........066s9see 198 
Plymouth, (Hancock County), Ili- 

TLOTS  sceceecsvcveevesinesn cena 55 
Pocahontas os County) THi- 

nois wevavavieevaseeneener OO Gee 


Pogue | “(Tudge), H. Ww. Jersey 
County Historical Society oe 572 


Point Pleasant, Ohio 
Political Parties, Ballots of the 
Republican and Democratic 


PET ELOS Ole US OO Lacesasicastecestaniatirs 174 
_ Political Parties, Campaign of 
BL SAO) mbereystyeets Serres case atys dec stanurcecgueas caitiaa 57 
Political Parties, Democratic 
LR oN ive Pie ne 57, 62, 77, 92, 98 
Political Parties, Know-Nothing 
ELIE Wommer etch scot cass censavetomtaccenetacedetives 363 
Political Parties, Prohibition 
GC Vader tandevtaweseokottacetadsbteas: 92, 98, 99 
Political Parties, Republican 
PAT UV eee tay ncn. 61, 62, 63, 78, 81, 186, 
310, 314 


Political Parties, Whig Party....76, 

717, 89, 310. 

Polk, R. L. & Company, Print- 
ers 

Polygamy, Berry, Orville F., 
quoted on Joseph and Hyrum 

Smith and polygamy 
Polygamy, Book of Mormons for- 

bids polygamy 
Polygamy, Latter Day Saints do 

not practice polygamy 
Polygamy, Reorganized church 

Latter Day Saints does not 

teach polygamy 
Polygamy, Smith, Joseph, the 

prophet, did not practice poly- 
gamy 
Polygamy, Young, Brigham, Mor- 
mon leader in Utah, practices 
polygamy 
Polypotamia. Name suggested 
in the division of land into ten 

States, Jefferson’s report 1784, 

BET UESTNTL OO! robo sdsadedcass letecey disease tree 2738 
Pontiac, Illinois 
Pontiac, Ottawa Indian Chief........ 74, 

268. 

Pontius Woodenware Factory of 


Lewistown, Illinois .................... 97 
MOL AL LIAS)” DAY sccssscdeondsoventanensearst 328 
Pool, (Rev.) Isaac pioneer 

preacher M. EH. church in Iili- 

NAS Me eee a5. aa ve sudedtvaseeseesdeaup eve 134) 
Pope, Alexander, quotations from 

PUY CAE EOL: 2225 foes uczurcantineeesuvavecs 70, 404 
Pope County, LN01s jicvcecscssecevsces- 171 
Pope (General,) John, War of 

TL OELE DOLL ON ---ccabisj ovuccuccagsddsdenvneey 486 
Pope, Nathaniel, His work in be- 

half of saving the Northern 

boundary of the State of Illi- 

RCL), Vaceee tps, oe ec avakvaantaeeiiveme i asice 278 
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Pope Pius IX, Portrait of, by 
Healy, reference 
Port Henry, (Essex County) New 
York 1 
Portage des Sioux........ 552, 554,, 555, 
556, 557. 
Portage des Sioux, Indian 
Treaty at July 6, 1815......552, 554 
Porter (Admiral), David Dixon..474 
Porter (Admiral) David Dixon, 
Portrait of, by Healy, refer- 
ence 
Porter Farm near Chester, Ran- 


dolph County, Illinois................ 48 
Porter, John, early settler of Ver- 
milion County, Illinois................ 38 
Portland Block, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, Leonard W. Volk’s Stu- 
OUOR LING coteaieas tied fustecsodanaks eikenasee 240 
PORTIA pedVU AIL G Oe csteey-tscbastorsssewenes 358 


Portuando, (Doctor) Bonaven- 
tura, of Belleville, I[linois........ 187 
Portuando, (Mrs.) Josephine, 
daughter of Rhoda _ Bissell 
Thomas 
Postal distribution in Illinois in 
an early day, Article on, by 
15¥aig Akovabak dinky Te kucha Waters eas apa 65-68 
Post, Truman Marcellus, D. D. 
Biography personal and liter- 
BTV Villy eget OB Vesta duarelotece cistace 359 
Post Vincents (Vincennes) 
Potomac River 
Pottawatomie Indian Village........ 40 
Pottawatomie Indians............32, 40, 
887, 290, 391, 392, 393, 394, 395, 
396, 399, 401, 404, 406, 407, 408, 
409, 410, 411, 412, 415, 417, 418, 
554, 556, 558. 
Pottawatomie Indians, Number 
of Warriors and Souls in 1815..553 
Pottawatomie Indians, Treaty 
with the United States............558 
Potts (Captain), Thomas, War of 
the Revolution 
Powell, Jane ., wife of William 


ESVOWD F OAK Ot acion. saienea tect 124 
MOOTH OLE. feccehesy i Mean 124 
Powers, Henry, early settler of 
Rock Island County...............00. 305 
Powers (Captain), Jacob, War 
OL THE HeVOMtOIM wer .iseercncen, 440 
Powers, John Carroll, History of 
Sangamon County, Ilinois, 
POOUD OCG perce een soe en ie. 129 
PraivievCUiOKene le nctee so 450 


Prairie College School, south of 
Elkhart, Illinois 


Prairi@wiGre 6k iececee eee eter cee 67 

Prairie Creek School, Logan 
Gounty, Qilimois Wee ccrsecesss 622 

Prairiesdu @hienws--. 383, 385, 396 


397, 398, 401, 402, 403, 404, 406, 
551, 553. 
Prairie du Chien, Indian Trea- 
CY eee ese eee 383, 385, 396, 407 
Prairie du Chien, Schoolcraft’s 
account of the Treaty at, 


AUSUSt 193) US 2b rnssessecscsee 397,-407 
Prairie du Chien. Treaty with 

the Indians at, August 19, 

TZ OTR ene eee eae eee 396-401 


Prairie du Chien. Treaty with 
the Indians at, July 29, 1829... 
Scan eae eae PBL ee ele MS 401-407 

Prairie du Chien. Indian Treaty 
of July 29, 1829, Caleb At- 
water’s account of.............. 403-407 

Prairie du Chien. Treaty of 
July 29, 1829. Land parceled 
out to favored individuals...... 


Prairie du Rocher, Barbau, Jean 
Baptiste, Sr. Comn.andant at.... 52 

Prairies of Illinois........28, 36, 37, 42, 
43, 44, 58, 61, 68, 68, 198, 404, 409, 
418, 416, 418, 454, 460, 486, 487. 
Footnote 


Pratt & Company. Wholesale 
Hardware firm, Buffalo, New 
York 

Pratt Family. Nauvoo, Illinois....284 

Prentiss, Noble L. Fountain 
Green, Article on a home com- 
ing in 

Presbyterian Church....111, 200, 212, 
359, 450, 602, 612. 

Presbyterian Church, Brighton, 
Illinois 

Presbyterian Church, Carmi, Illi- 
nois 

Presbyterian Church. Charles- 
ton’s First Presbyterian 
Church, Illinois 

Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
Second Presbyterian Church, 
448, 450. 

Presbyterian Church, Elmwood, 
Illinois 

Presbyterian Church. Illinois 
Presbyteries, History of Alton 


and Kaskaskia Presbyteries....357 
Presbyterian Church. Lewis- 
LOW eliLinol gee ae eee 108, 111 


7 


6 


Presbyterian Church. Mattoon 


Illinois, Broadway Presbyter- 
fan Church), .........seecseeeeneeeee 323 
Presbyterian Church (First). 
Springfield, Illinois................... 614 
Presbyterian Church, Spring- 
field, Illinois. Second Presby- 
terian Church Bulletins............ 359 


Presbyterian Church. Vandalia 
Presbyterian Church, Bell at 
Vandalia aad its donor......466-468 

Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary at Allegheny, Pa.............-.-- 221 

Prescott, William H. Historian, 


Portrait of by Healy, refer- 
oh OY 61; Ee ER cy rcn 473 
Preston, Randolph County, Illi- 
nois. U. P. Cemetery in............ 48 
Preston, (Mrs.) Leonore ............ 517 
Preston, William’ (Pitcccesseee 347 
Price, Franklin see eee 364 
Price, (Captain) John. War of 
the Revolution: 222 sceceeecerereeeeeeeee 445 
Pride, Job. Footnote ae... 126 
Pride, Lucy, Peake 22... 115 
Pride, Rachael. Footnote ............ 126 
Pride, Williamvle ecg eee 127 
Footnote 322s: cesses 126 


Prime, John. (See also Primm). 


Revolutionary soldier ................ 91 
Primm, John, Revolutionary sol- 
GiCY -o és seeccneoecacasoccstesr See eee ene 291 
. Prince, Ezra M. First Secre- 
tary of the McLean County 
Historical Society Seiviccccseseesse 169 


Prince William County, Virginia, 


‘J 
Princeton, lll. 26, 284, 358 
Prior, Joseph. Early printer in 
Decatur, Illimois jjccccce--eneeereeeeeee 1 
Prior, Joseph. Member of the 
first post, G. A. R., in Tllinois..148 
Prisons. Illinois Territory, Act of 
July 22, 1809, in reference........ 546 
Prisons. Indiana Territory, Act 
of September 17, 1807, in ref- 
erence to 
Prisons. Northwest Territory, 
Acts of 1792 and December 19, 
1799, in reference to prisons....546 
Pruen, (Rev:)) Ja Wc 11 az 
Frussia, Country of...10) ieee oe 
Prussia. Judd, Norman B., ap- 
pointed Minisier to Prussia by 
President Lincolu......w..... 561 
Proclamation. (Governor) Ed- 
ward F. Dunne, Proclamation 
issued by, Semi-centennial of 


the death of Abraham Lincoln, 

dad ee Se RO RE SR 167-168 
Proctor, (Doctor) Daniel. Harly 

settler of McLean County........ 461 
Proctor Hospital, Peoria, IIl....... 198 
Proctor, Little Page. Revolution- 


UT Vo OC ON Gi oo cetecenses) cocesnnccxcaandstee 54 
Proctor, Nicholas. Revolution- 

PLTEVEES OL LEM fort a teetevennecstensvs-csceronsecas 54 
Pron iLLON UP ALty: o-c-s<ces-2--0- 92, 93, 99 
Proposed Convention of 1824, 

State or Illinois, reference........ 24 
Pro-Slavery Party, State of Illi- 

TA ORUSY 2G OR ES eee Pee ee eRe Perret 24 
Prospect Hill, New Haven, Con- 

PEO GULC UI Ghat ler csenetcn kt sconces eee saceesaet 456 


Pugh, I. C. Member of the first 
PORE yGr A bee) 100) CULES eect cc eces an 148 

Pulaski, Illinois. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Records of, from 
1835 to 1841, by R. W. Foster, 
weet a hones a ae ae ee A 132-136 

Pulaski, Illinois. Seminary of 
learning in, early movement 
toward, by the M. F. Church....135 


Pulaski’s Loyal Legion. War of 
MELEE CO OL Ut] OMe ee tecaaeeca eteraesaca 289 

Pulliam, John. Revolutionary 
SOL OTe acca Ar ceaaee Peete cn oe cae 291 

TEA bnets higg VQ bi neh pe pneee meer re! 584, 585 


Pure Food Inspection and Laws 
in Illinois as a County of Vir- 


COATS: See Re eRe es eee 535 
eriicutl yd GE] OUSieccrae seb enceeceee-nacerss 284 
[EET PHS as A ee See eee ee! 284, 489 
Purple, Joseph. Lawyer of Illi- 

TICES “. colepeoc the Seren brnes er eeeees weer cee 26 
Putnam, Connecticut ............ VAL T 
Putnam County, Illinois .............. 498 


Putnam, G. P. & Sons. Publish- 
ers, New York. Footnote.......: 253 
Putnam, (Miss) Ruth 

Putnam Station. Twelve miles 
below Philade!phia 


Q. 

Quaife, Milo Milton, Ph. D. Chi- 
cago and the Old Northwest, 
1673,-1835, quoted...... 392, 418, 550 

Quakers. Territories levy a tax 
on Quakers 

Quarter House. War of the Reyv- 
olution, skirmish at, reference..446 

Quayls, (Rev.) William A. Bish- 
op of the Methodis* Episcopal 
Church 

Quebec, Act of 1774 

Quebec, Canada, 48, 49, 268, 269, 504 


bcneccccesccescenccceccccccenccesscccese 


Queen of Roumania (Carmen 
Sylva), Portrait of, by Healy, 


referenGe pio pee ee 73 
OuCe TV I CLOT ameter eee 472 
Quincy, Ilinois........ 57, 1389, 294, 295, 

560, 591. 

INO ONO CO gee mentee eae eet Lege 130 


Quincy, Illinois. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad......484 


R 


Raccoon Creek 


Railroads. Baltimore & Ohio 
Lit MRS RAEN te 0 te oe eid UN be RR 345 
Railroads. “Cairo Short Line”’....196 
Railroads. Chicago & Alton R. 
| ate ener SERRE EE aba Se 28, 345, 435 
Railroads. Chicago, Burlington 
Com GUITIC VA Uan Eup cecncn ac ee 484 
Railroads. Chicago & North- 
WEStODI lteter 364, 365, 366, 
367, 621. 
Railroads. Chicago, St. Paul & 


Minneapolis) Ri Reese 364 
Railroads. Fulton, Iinois, Nar- 
row Gauge, Railway.................... 
Railroads. Hodder, Frank KE. 
The Relation of [linois Rail- 
roads to the Passage of the 


Kansas-Nebraska Act. Ad- 
dress. Re‘erence................ 162, 340 
Failroads. Illinois Central R. R. 


teense: Ba aes 345, 366, 427, 450, 452 
Railroads. Illinois. Relation of 

Illinois Railroads to the pas- 

sage of the Kansas-Nebraska 


Act. Address by Frank E. 
OC erg ees ate herr 162, 340 
Railrozds. Michigan Central 
RaIrOAd sak ee ese sa Bi 240 
Railioads. Ohio & Mississippi 
RAR GA eae eae Dees 435 
Railroads. St. Louis, Alton & 
LONTOm ElAUsGs et Rae ee 196 
Railroads. Terre Haute & Alton 
EUS Ere mean ay Ae einer wy SORE Fe 435 
Railroads. Toledo, Peoria & 
Wiostern RAC Race ee bee. 197 
Nailroads. Trans - Continent.l 
(Hirst)ie Treleren ces. + a a. 356 
Railroads. Wabash R. R.............. 266, 
344, 345, 346. 
Railroads. Wabash _ Railroad 


Freight Depot formerly Great 
Western Depot, Lincoln mark- 
er placed “ate. tee 344-346 


“Rail Splitter. Abraham Lin- 
coln named at the Republican 
State Convention at Decatur 
AT 1 860 ete ecececnn ened cos caeesietennaneeroe 358 

Rails Brought into the Republi- 
can Convention of 1860, held 
Helfer gcby, (Mk. eyes Aten 151, 152 

Raines, Early Settler of 
Vermilion County, Ill. Raines- 


ville named after -—............. 43 
Rainesville, Vermilion County, 

THU. See eee ayy ee A ep ry he ee 43 
Ralls, Rawleigh. Revolutionary 

Yo) Cab Cs) nt pen ee. ees oan tera 50 
Rall’s Ridge, Randolph County, 

| UY LPS US eee ee ae Sc eR Pree 50 
Ralston, (Judge) James H....56, 57 


Rambler in North America, by 
Charles J. Latrobe, quoted........ 408 


Rammelkamp, Charles H....6, 207, 
377, 530. 

Ramsey, (Col.) war of the 
RGVOLNELO Me eer eee 442 


Ramsour’s Mill, battle of, war of 


the: Revolutiomi...82-o 288 
Rand, McNally & Co., Pubs., 
Chicago. 2.12 ee anes 357 


Randelman, Martin, Revolution- 
ary soldier 

Randolph County, Iil........ 46, 50. 51, 
288, 542. 


Randolph County, Ill. Central 
Randolph County. 50 

Randolph County, Ill., Evans- 
Ville Township eu crcssces ters 49 

Randolph County, Ill. Harmon 
Settlement... 49 


Randolph County, I11.,Hull Grave- 


VET CL. stsess ticcres ec 51 
Randolph County, Il. Little 

Plum Creek in Evansville 

Township, Randolph County, 

TU 5 ebecsecsstekacee eee eee eee 49 
Randolph County, Ill., Rall’s 

Ridges. cA eee eee 50 


Randolph County, Ill. Revolu- 
eye! soldiers buried in....46-52, 
Randolph County, Ill. Steele- 
ville, Randolph County, Ill 
Rankin, Albert 
Rankin; Pred Ni. eee 614 
Rankin, Henry B. My Personal 
Recollections of Abraham Lin- 
coln, reference 
Footnote 
Rankin, Henry B. The Lincoln 
Life Mask and How It was 
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made, comments and correc- 
oa fe) 1\: EN 249-259 
Rankin, Henry B. The First 
American - Abraham Lincoln. 
An appeal to the citizens of 
our State and City 22..— 260-267 
Rardin, Coles County, IIl............. 323 
Rathbone, Henry R. Assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, ad- 
dress on, reference............ 163, 341 


Ravines. Origin of Ravines in 
the Prairie. By Dr. Amos Saw- 
VOL socccevesccocsconecusuasee ee eet 487-488 

Rawlings, (Brig. Gen.) John 
Aaron. Adjutant General and 
Chief of Staff of Gen. U. &. 
Grant. . Oil painting jor. 2. 359 

Read, (Judge) ———.................... 223 

Reading, Pa. -........ a1 54 


Ready, (Mrs.) Matty 
Redfield, Joseph B. Biographical 

f=): ¢-) 6) | 
Redlands, California 


Red Men. Fraternal Organiza- 
THON sic.eiecekcttese eee 345 
Red Oak; lowa 222. 312 
Red River Campaign. War of 
the Rebellion 222.2 610 
Red Se8. -..:.-:ca.cossceesesdeee eee 59 
Red Wood Creek 22 43 
Reece, (Mrs.) Edwin A................ 346 
Reed, (Miss) Birdie Mae ............ 166 


Reed, William. First Sheriff of 
Edgar and Vermilion Coun- 
ties, Tl. 2... eee 33 

Reed, Thomas B.. 228 

Reed, Thurluw. Letter of Abra- 
ham Lincoln to, dated Bxecu- 
tive Mansion, Washington, 
March. 15, 1866 —22 eee 

Reid, (Col.) George. War of the 
Revolution i... 

Reid, William. Barren of Glas- 
gow, Scotland 

Religion. See churches. 

ope Reynolds, John. Quoted 


game (Miss) Josephine E. 
wife of Albert S. Edwards........ 619 

“Remembered Eyes” poem to 
Rhoda Bissell by Col. John 
Hay, reference 

Reminiscences of Tountain 


Green, Illinois. By C. C. Ty- 
|) RIPE 55-64 
Reminiscences of a Portrait 


Painted by George P. A. Healy, 


reference 
Renault Township, Monroe Coun- 
ty, Ill 29 
Reni, Guido. Ecce Homo, print 
from painting of. Reference....470 
Renwick, George W.....cccccc--2--n-nnacc- 483 
Reorganized Church of Latter 
Day Saints, does not teach 
POLY LAN Vice reser tere een avectenaeesaose 
Reorganized Church of Latter 
Day Saints. Professor Fred 
M. Smith, President 
Republican Party.......... 61, 62, 63, 78, 
81, 150, 186, 226, 233, 240, 255, 310, 
314, 436, 448, 491, 501, 560, 574, 
578. 
Republican Party. Campaign or 
1860. Ticket 
Republican Party. Illinois set 
lican Convention of 1858, refer- 
ence 
Republican Party. Illinois Repub- 
lican Convention of 1860 at De- 
catur, Ill. Rails brought into 
Convention by John Hanks 
mh Seep fin ene ened yt ee EE 151-152 
Republican Party. Illinois Repub- 
lican convention of 1860, Deca- 
tur, Ill. Tablet marks site........ 


Republican Party. National Re- 
publican Convention, Chicago, 


May 1860, reference .......... 152, 255 
Republican Party. “Wide 
Awakes,” political organiza- 
SOO tereehecrsecciecirctcee cava 62, 574,-578 
Resaca, Battle of. War of Re- 
PC ULLOTI treet cca eer cco eee ere 329 
Revolutionary patriots .......... 86, 284 
Revolutionary soldiers .................. 271 


Revolutionary War. See war of 
the Revolution 

Revolutionary War in the West. 
Address by Doctor Otto L. 
Schmidt, Sept. 3, 1915....500, 502, 
503. 

BLEVIIOUOR, car bo. weorereceectieadton ta reseee 312 

Reynolds, E. P. Early settler of 
Rock Island County 

Reynolds, (Governor) John.......... 69, 
10,13, 16, 78, 185, 430, 431, 432; 
433, 435, 538, 541. 

Reynolds, (Governor) John. Ed- 
itor of “The Eagle” (newspa- 
NSC Ug amt cce acne edo te actnache-voaese am nasee 

Reynolds, (Governor) John. 
Launches movement for a pen- 
itentiary for the State............ 541 
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Reynolds, (Governor) John. “My 
Own Times.” Reference.......... 


Reynolds, (Governor) John. “Old 
FGA SOTA Oe ret creneraht 0 ee rouen geteret acres 


Reynolds, (Governor) John. 
(The) Olive Branch. Political 
speech 

Reynolds, (Governor) John. Pio- 
neer History of Illinois.............. 76 

Reynolds, (Governor) John. 
Quoted on the Sunday schools 


Reynolds, (Governor) John. Re- 
ligion, John Reynolds quoted- 
OM MTOM PION eraneete- 8 oti eee 

Reynolds, (Governor) John. 
School advocate. An essay on 
the human mind and its edu- 
cation. Reviewed by Dr. J. F. 
Snyder 

Reynolds, (Governor) 
“Sketches,” published in 1854... 

Reynolds, J. W. Attended the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debate at 
Charleston, Sept. 18, 1858........ 323 

Reynolds, Nazareth. Early set- 
tler of Rock Island County........ 305 

Rhine River. Nuns’ bridge on, 
TOLOTOU CO cme aces east coe ee ee 

Rhode Island. Little Compton, 

So UE eden Mealy Sood oah eo oe" gaan! col SM PRE 315 

Rhode Island, Newport County, 
(nip Ue 


. 76 


Rhodes, Jonathan. Early set- 
tler of Vermilion County, I1..... 43 
Rice, Half breed inter- 
preter at the Indian Treaty at 
GhHicGarowwlLSes. ...t.te ae es 415 
Rice, G. W. Early mail carrier 
PTA DUM OLA ieee ee rece ea 66-67 
Rice Lake Region of Lac du 
UME: nati \ce2W 6 pe eee neater Be ele OU 399 
Rice LHnOmMas) siete 135 
134 Red Dy A ti a gt ST Ree eee, COE as acm Re pe S 344 
Richard, Joseph. French inhab- 
itant of Kaskaskia, loyal to 
the American cause, War of 
the Revolution ........ psi Ne cee de OS 52 
RIC ATOS | Wirbeee ees eee teres 349 
Richards, ——, early postmaster 
holm MAB WsWaph=l ae are crak coe Te ote 67 
Richardson, , early post- 
MASTOT IN IOs eee eee 66 
Richardson, James D. Messages 
and papers of the Presidents. 
Vol. I. quoted. Footnote... 553 


Richardson, (Gen). 


William A. 
57, 244 


Richardson, (Gen). William A. 
Lincoln’s tribute to Gen Wil- 
liam A. Richardson ~.....WW..... 244 


Richie (Mrs.) Benjamin Canady..626 
Richie, (Mrs.) Mary C. Leaver- 


ton. Sarah M. Leaverton Mc- 

Guire. Biographical sketch 

aap ta i eG Se EN 624-626 
Richie (Capt.) Matthew. War of 


© 
acuceunnasceenscunseses<a= «< 


the Revolution 
Richland Creek. North of Belle- 

ville, St. Clair County, MlL.........291 
Richland, Ill. Footnote 
Richmond, Abigail, wife of Cap- 

tain Peter Pitts 
Richmond, (Judge) Elijah D. 


Richmond, (Rev.) John P. Pio 
neer preacher M. E. Church 
PUT See ES ee re 133 

Richmond, Va. ................ 359, 504, 602 

Richmond, (Va.) Enquirer 1850 

Lee FOREN DER PAI eae. ae we eo 602 

Richmond, Va. Richmond Col- 
lege Historical Papers ............ 359 

Riddle, (Capt.) Cornelius, war 
of ihe Revolution —....... 54 

Ridge Farm, Vermilion County, 
Dinos? 3 ee 32 

Ridge Prairie, St. Clair County, 
TA nec ee eee 290 

Ridgely National Bank, Spring- 
Figldl-c30ES <0 4 eee ce ee 174 

Ridgely, William, Stump-tail cur- 
rency, rise and fall of, article 
on, reference —......... 174 

Ridley, (Capt.)B. L. 327. 329, 333 


Riebsame, C. Member of the 
first post, Grand Army of the 
Republic in Illinois 

Rifle, Axe and Saddle Bags and 
other lectures, by William Hen- 


ry Milburn. ee 358 
Riges Mamily 52.2 ee 468 
Riges, Geeree We. 3 468 
Riggs. Hosea Revolutionary 

Bol@ler | 8002 o pe eee 291, 292 
Riggs, Illinois Biographical 

skétch .... ..467, 468 
Riggs Illinois. ~ Presbyterian 


by Romulus lees in name of 


his daughter, Mlinois eee 

ARE eal ae . 466-68 
Riggs, ‘Romulus ~ eee See a 4 _466,467 
Riggs, Romulus. Presbyterian 


church bell at Vandalia and its 
donor, Romulus Riggs........ 466-468 
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“Rise of the Dutch Republic” by 


John Motley Lothrop, quoted... 7 
Ristine, (Judge) —————of Coyv- 
ington, Indiana Wee 
Ritney’s Building, Alton, Il. 
1840... eee 97 
River Forest, Ill. ............ 515, 516, 517 
Riverside, Cal..2i. See 610 
Roads and Bridges. Road laws of 
1792 and 1799, reference............ 547 
Roads. Military roads hewing 
of, through the forests................ 386 
Robbins, (General), Walter E 
whspeaesenisei sat eho ee 175, 600 
Roberts, H. L. Quoted on The 
Fulton Democrat and its Edi- 
tor, William T. Davidson........ 
ou esannndn se caecentacdn 08-109 


Roberts, John. Revolutionary 
soldier under Clark -............. 
Robertson, Alexander M. First 
Vice-President of the Lincoln 
Grammar School Association, 
San Francisco, California........ 355 
Robertson, James Reed. Peti- 
tion of the early inhabitants of 
Kentucky to the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, 1769-1792 
Robertson, Robert, Member of 
the first board of trustees of 
the town cf Kaskaskia 


‘Robertson, Zachariah, Sr., Revo- 


lutionary soldier 
Robinson, Alexander, Made 

Pottowattamie Chief, at Prai- 

rie-du-Chien aes 402, 403 
Robinson, Alexander, Receives 

Cash and annuity from Treaty 

at Chicago, 1833 
Robinson, (Captain), Calon War 


of the Revolution -....s222 53 
Robinson, Charles He peer eA 182 
Robinson, Hiinois 2. eee 504 


Robinson, (Captain) James, War 
of the Revolution 
Robinson, (Mr.) With John 
Hanks brings in the Lincoln 
rails at the Republican State 
Convention 1860, Decatur, Il- 
Hnois See _., 162 
Rocheblave, Philippe Francois de 
Rastel Chevalier de. Last 
British Commandant in the IIli- 
nois Country, commandant at 
Kaskaskia. See 270. 
Rockford, Illinois 


Rock Island County, Ilinois..307, 310 

Rock Island County Agricultu- 
ral Society organized in 1857 
RAE AOS cil sire 0 aA ee ah NO ae Bye 5 ea 310 

Rock Island, Illinois ........ 74, 149, 162, 
301, 304, 305, 309, 311, 340, 365, 406, 
551, 598. 

Rock Island Illinois. Mills early 
Oss) (fe er 304, 305, 306, 307 

Rock Island Illinois Historical 
Society 

Rock Island, Illinois, Old Confed- 
erate Prison at Rock Island, 
Illinois, address by Sherman 
W. Searle, reference.......... 162, 340 

Rock Island, Illinois. 
(Newspaper) 

Rock River ............ 301, 303, 312, 314, 
551, 553, 556, 558. 

Rock River. Sac Indians of, 
Treaty not concluded with, 
until May 13, 1816 

Rockwoods, Daniel, early post- 
master in Illinois 

Rocky Face. Battle of, War of 
the Rebellion 

Roderick family, early settlers of 
Vermilion County, Illinois........ 

Roehr, Frank. Guide to the 
Strests of Chicago: -...2..5.22.2.: 504 

Rogers Avenue, Chicago, for- 
merly Indiana Boundary Road..391 

FEO ETA es ee ere eee 176 

Rogers, John, Secretary Soldi- 
ers’ and Sailors’ Monument 
Association, Kane County, IIli- 
nois 


OTC eres ee ee a 97 
Rokker, H. W. & Company. Bus- 

iness firm of Springfield, IIl- 

aa oS, die eae te eg sec A PL 619 


Rolfe family, Nauvoo, Ilinois........ 384 
Rollins History, reference 
Rolph, James, Jr., Mayor of San 
Francisco 
Roman Catholic Religion, see 
Catholic church 


FROMMATEELOLMOU fess neces ckestso 399 
RUOMOe ItAlV ie tet tee 243, 247, 473 
Rood’s. Business firm, New 
LS INES ce 55 Neate ae ns A pee i Ek 456 
Roosevelt, Theodore .............. 93, 389 
Roosevelt, Theodore. Winning 
of the West, reference ............ 389 


Root, Interests himself in 
behalf of the escaped slave by 
the name of Jim Gray 
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Root, John 
Rosecrans, (General) William 
Starke, War of the Rebellion 
Rose Hill Cemetery, Oak Park 
Illinois 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Ter- 
TOPE Aut ap lees ere tee eee 602 


Ross, Thompson, early settler of 


486 


Vermilion County, Illinois........ 41 
Rossville, (Vermilion County) 
Tin Of FO oe eee anc 5 eee eee eee cee 
Roumania, King and Queen of 
Roumanit, portraits of, by 
Healy, .rerereiice i e-.- eee 473 
Routh, J. W. Member of the first 
post, Grand Army of the Re- 
Dub CMe Tinos ee 148 
Rowan County, North Carolina.... 
iced oh Ota eee a a 299, 359 
ROW Oye(Mrs) uC ar ee eee aoe ese 517 
Rowell} ‘Chestervh. <22:2.4405---.- 352 
Rowland, John R. William Tay- 
lor Davidson, Biographical 
SIEGEL CH ese eek eee 85-113 
Royal Historical Society Trans- 
ACHONS Wee hes ee ser oe 03 
Royal (Rev). William. Pioneer 
preacher, M. E. Church in Illi- 
TU OES Beret sees ee ere Race oe eee oo 136 
Rushville, Ilinois............ bt; 132, 174; 
I OOTHOULE: carne ee eee ees ae 120 


Russel, Andrew ....... 6, 161, 207, 339 
377, 497, 527, 529, 597 

Russel, Stewart 

Russell, (Prof.) John 

Rutherford, (General), Griffith, 
War of the Revolution............. 299 

Rutherford, Larkin, Revolution- 
ary soldier, served under 
George Rogers Clark .................. 292 

Rutland Township,Kane County, 


Iinois. Number of soldiers 

from, in War of the Rebel- 

this) ae Sent AS LEP eyed bt dhe | ek ann eees 486 
Rutlidge, (Rev.) Mentioned in 


Peake dairy 
Ryan, James. Revolutionary rec- 
ord 
Ryan, (Rev.) John H. ........ 23, 65, 498 
Ryan, (Rev.) John H. An old 
time Postal Distribution in IIli- 
nois 


Ryan, (Rev.) John H., Hossack, 
John A. Chapter from the His- 
tory of the Underground Rail- 
road in Illiaois. A sketch of 
sturdy Abolitionist, John 
PIORS AC eect ete ieee ae. 23-30 


Rye, (Governor) Thomas C. Ad- 
dress of, on accepting the re- 
turn of the E’ghteenth Regi- 
mental Flag of Tennessee by 
the State of Illinois.................... 330 


Rye, (Governor) Thomas C. Gov- 
ernor of the State of Tennessee 


Sabona (or Shabbona) Ottawa 
Indian Chief. See Shabbo- 


Sac |Indians ........ 74, 389, 390, 396, 
Sauk | 399, 404, 405, 551, 556, 558. 
Footnotes tac.-cten ee 390, 551 
Sac |Indians. Armstrong, 
Sauks| Perry A. Saks and the 
Black Hawk War ................ 390 
WOOUHOLG Sa err 390 
Sac Indians. Crawford, V/illiam 
H. Secretary of War locates the 
villages of the Sac erd Fox 
ING ANS ieee ere eee eee 551 
Sac Indians. Marston, (Major) 
Morrell, quoted on the Sac In- 
Gians 2. oe re ee ee 551 
Sac Indians, number of warriors 
and souls) nel Si hse eee 55 
Sac Indians residing on the Mis- 
sour River. ee 558 
Sac Indians of the Rock River, 
treaty not concluded with un- 
CH Miaiy 218 0 3G ce eee 558 
Sac Indians, treaty with the Unit- 
ed States proclaimed Dec. 30, 
18l6. Nootnote... ee ee 558 
Sac Indians. Treaty between 
the United States and the Sac 


and Fox Indians.................. 389, 390 
HOOUMOLG cycee cio eee ee es 551 
Sacramento, Cal. oe 173 


Sackett Burying Ground, south of 
Salisbury, Ill. Footnote.......... 119 
Saddle & Cycle Club, Chicago......458 
Sage, Russel. Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York ........ 
Sovstasnecterstucd-dusecensueteeee eee 176, 177 
Saint Albans, Hancock County, 
Hl. 638 


OOO Rene R nena nee nn nae eneennnseneenenecnreesanes 


St. Albans, Vermont. Messenger 


Co., Publishers 22222 603 
St. Anthony Falls at Minneapo- 

lis, Minn) 2... eee 300, 301, 311 
St. Anthony, Minnj--.--= eee 311 


St. Barbara, Cloister of, at Ley- 
den, Holland ... 2 
St. Charles Hotel, Cairo (now the 
Holliday Hotel) ae 420 
St. Charles, Tl) see 480, 484, 486 
St. Charles, Ill. Rendezvous for 
troops, War of the Rebellion 


St. Charles Township, Kane 
County, Ill. Number of sol- 
diers from, in War of the Re- 


DeE]ION ° x. ecccceceneoe eee 486 
St. Charles, (Mo). Advertiser, 
newspaper, 1846..2.2..o ese 602 


St. Clair, (Gen.) Arthur, gover- 
nor of the Northwest Terri- 
LOYy2 ee 49, 274, 291, 386, 536, 538 

St. Clair County, Iles 69, 173, 186, 
288, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 430, 431, 
436. 

St. Clair County, Ill. Freeburg, 
St. Clair County, tile ee 289 

St. Clair County, Il. French in- 
habitants of, render service to 
George Rogers Clark........ 292, 293 

St. Clair County. O’Fallon, St. 
Clair County, Il. eee 290 

St. Clair County, Ill. Revolu- 
tionary soldiers buried in St. 


Clair County 22 288-293 
St. Clair County, Ill, Ridge 
Prairie ....cc.0:cssecsecte bu 290 
St. Clair County, Ill. Shiloh Pre- 
CINCE | .occccccccsenecesdeneeeeeee 288 
St. Clair County, Ill. Summer- 
field, St. Clair County, Ml.2.02 291 
St. Croix River ..........x°...274, 279, 898 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, De- 
catur, Tl. 2.2...) 150 


St. Joseph, Ill. Old tavern in, 
where Lincoln used to stop 
while travelling on the circuit 


ssvecccadescccecesbaeeescgetocce Ree 176 
St. Joseph, Michigan .................... 289 
St. Lawrence River 2.22 ee 272 


St. Louis, Mo. ...... 57, 86, 137, 175, 190, 
191, 196, 270, 291, 307, 363, 366, 389, 
390, 400, 425, 434, 435, 437, 438, 
486, 487, 554, 588, 602, 615. 

St. Louis, Alton & Terre Haute 
R. R. (Cairo Short Line)aaeee 196 

St. Louis, Mo. Globe-Democrat. 
Newspaper .....-i..2.1.1:6sse ee 


St. Louis, Mo. Indian Treaties 
at St. Louis, Mo......... 389, 390, 391 
Footnote 

St. Louis, Mo. Indian Treaty at 
PANE USE 24 6 OL Ol ccccecesessccsaces 90, 

St. Louis, Mo. Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, 1904....175, 615 

St. Louis, Mo. Louisiana Pur- 
CHASOMMECOR Ms ee ee 175 

St. Louis, Mo. Medical Univer- 

366 


Si ty errr eee ce steee ales 
St. Louis, Mo. Mount St. Rose 
PTO SLU el reese ee eer ec 363 
St. Louis, Mo. Presbyterian, 


1851. Newspaper 
St. Louis, Mo. Weekly Gazette 
1845, newspaper 602 
Saint Mary’., Hancock County, 
LORE coc ok TO x 8 Ean SUNN ee 55, 68 
St. Mary’s, Michigan 
St. Nicholas Hotel, Springfield, 
Ill. 
Sy DEAS DA bb ob eat eee eee 358, 597 
St. Peter’s Cathedral in the old 


city of Leyden, Hol‘ ind ............ if 
St. Peter’s River, Sioux Indians 
of, sign treaty of peace. Foot- 
SOT). Avie coe eeS 5 IS ek eee aa 558 
St. Phillippe. Piere Giradot made 
(favsahone hove ki eyi he eet ee ee eee 295 
Salines on the Vermilion River.... 34 
Salisbury, Catherine Smith. Sis- 
ter of the Mormon prophet, 
ORC DIME STN Ucmeae tee ey a. 287 


Salisbury, D. C. Corporal Com- 
pany C, Sixteenth IlKnois Reg- 
iment, War of the Rebellion....286 

Salisbury Family, Nauvoo, III.....284 

Salisbury, Herbert Spencer. Law- 
rence Y. Sherman’s letter of 
commendation of the histori- 
cal writings of Herbert Spen- 
cer Salisbury 

Salisbury, Herbert Spencer. The 
Mormon War in Hancock Coun- 
ty 

Salisbury, Sangamon County. II1. 
cd cnt SE 115, 116, 123, 176 


Salisbury, Sangamon County, IIl. 
Sackett Burying Ground near. 
Footnote 

SESW ASE Wea 7a) gt Nk © ae eer ie eee se 359 

Salt Creek, Ill. Footnote 

Salt Fork Timber, Vermilion 
CELINA NE, Pet eel eee ope 43 

Salt Lake City, Utab.............. 56, 181, 
182, 183. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah. Brigham 
Young, leader of the Mormons, 
to; in 1846 

Salt Works in Vermilion Coun- 
CY) eee coe eee eee, 39, 40 

Salzenstein, (Mrs.) Moses............ 163 

Saltzgaber, G. M. Letter to H. F, 
Crookes coneerning Revolu- 
tionary record of John Peake, 
dated Washington, D. C., May 
13, 1915 

San Antonio, Texas. Defense of 
the Alamo, death of heroes......480 


Sanderson, Henry R. Lumber 
merchant of Galesburg, IIL, 
1858, entertains Lincoln at the 
time of Lincoln-Douglas De- 
bate at Galesburg 

Sandham, William R. Letter of 
A. L. Bowen to, dated Spring- 
iI ol, AS Tey ah gaan i im BR WS ame pets epee 477 

Sandham, William R. Letter of 
Dr. George A. Zeller to, dated 
Springfield, Ill., Sept. 9, 1915 


2S eee vgeity fcce ene ar eo 476-477 
San? Diewor Cal toe. stee sc creceeee 617 
Sandusky family, early settlers 

of Vermilisn County, IIl........... 37 
Sandusky wOMO ese es cae 48 
Sanford’s American History 

IVE ELD Bh cere eae cere ae 80 


San Francisco, Cal.....164, 173, 174, 
350, 353, 354, 355, 356, 358, 599, 
600, 610. 

San Francisco, Cal. Lincoln ex- 
hibit returned from, placed on 
exhibition at Chicago.......... 599-600 

San Francisco, Cal. Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition 
itty IGS teers 164-167, 599, 615 

Sangamon County, IIl........... 117, 118 
181, 182, 265, 499, 513, 514, 582, 
615, 625. 
Footnotes -.......120, 121, 125, 129, 
130. 

Sangamon County Ill. Board of 


Supervisors fee ee 345 
Sangamon County, Ill. Court 
EL OUSO Bare 575 
Sangamon County, Ill. Court 
House (Formerly State Capi- 
Col) ere ee, ater eee 265 
Sangamon County, Ill. German 
Prairie; =. 0otnote es 129 


Sangamon County, Ill. Pleasant 
Plains 


Sangamon County, Ill. Power’s 
History of Sangamon County, 


MUP POOL OLG eeteecarteete sacar ents 12 
San cAmMon wulveters tence: 44, 152 
SANETAEM GAIN Me ee eee rte coon 356 
Banta rnOsayC aly ss cee cate sees 357 


Saratoga, Battle of, War of the 
Revolution. 269, 291, 
Saratoga. Name suggested in 

the division of land into ten 

states. Jefferson’s report 

U784, TreferenCe ois. ccc.:/tecesdeesntees- 273 
Sauks and the Black Hawk War. 


441 


Sees ae eens hig ee OO 
WMOotnotev2 ee Aas 390 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Saunders, Gunnell 
Saunders, Gunnell, biographical 
sketch. Footnote 
Saucier, Jean Bte. 
gineer, 
res 
Saucier, Jean Bte. (second) one 
of the first judges in Caho- 
16 f: Hane Mien nee eee, SORE pce ARIA A) ol 293 
Sauganash Hotel, Chicago _........453 
Saunders, Louis 3 
Saunders, Margaret, wife of Wil- 
liam L. Fowkes. Footnote ......129 
Saw Mill, early one in Rock Is- 
land Cos 223.52 ees 304, 305 
Sawyer, (Dr.) Amos. The Ori- 
gin of the Ravines in the Prai- 
yi (3 Nae RE I Seas ce Sy 487-488 
Sawyer, John York. Publisher of 
the Illinois Advocate and State 
Register, 1833, Vandalia, Illi- 
nois 
Scammon, McCagg & Fuller, law 
firm, Chicago 
Scates, (Judge) Walter B............. 427 
Schanck, (Capt.) Cornelius, War 


Military en- 
planned Fort Chart- 


of the Revolution =: .ec i 445 
Schenectady County, N. Y........... 294 
Schenectady, N. Y. Union Col- 

TS ROY oe ee eee ee 621 


Schmidt, (Dr.) Otto L. Presi- 
dent of the Illinois State His- 
torical Society........ 6, 207, 339, 377, 
529. 

Schmidt, (Dr.) Otto L. The Rev- 
olutionary War in the West. 
Address at the dedication of 
memorial to Revolutionary sol- 
diers buried in Vermilion 
County, at Danville, Ill., Sept. 

8, 1915, reference........ 444, 500, 503 


Scholz, (Prof.) Ri Bye 356 
Schoolcraft County, Mich............. 277 
Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe. 

count of the Treaty at Prairie 


du Chien...) 397-407 
Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe.  In- 
* dian Agent at the S.ult............ 397 


Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe. Nar- 
rative of an Expedition, quoted. 
Footnote 

Schoolcraft, Henry 
Quoted on the Sac and Fox 
Indians 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe. Tales 
and Legends, reference............ 379 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe. Thirty 
Years with the Indian Tribes, 
quoted 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe. Trav- 
els in the Central Part of the 
Mississippi Valley, quoted. 
A nas 391, 392, 393, 394 


Schutz, (Rev.) Edward -..20.. 516 
Scioto River 2.2 233= 301, 302 
Scioto Valley, Ohio 222 301 
Scofield, (Judge) Charles J. 
Member Fort Edwards Monu- 
ment Association.................. 139, 140 


Scotch and English Coats of 


Arm inherited by Joseph 

Smith, Mormon prophet............ 282 
Scotch-Irish Race esse 60, 212 
Scotland a 25, 296, 449 
Scotland. Glasgow, Scotland... 

wacespisUaceenss letsdcstee nage 296. 449 
Scott County, TI. McAleb’s 


Graveyard in Scott County........ 442 


Scott County, Ill. Revolutionary 
Soldiers buried in —............ 442-443 
Scott County, lowaseee 307, 309 


Scott County, Iowa .Fair......307, 309 


Scott County, Iowa. Iowa Terri- 
POLY 2220c0<6c05<c05) ge 306 

Scott, Cynthia A232 eee 513 

Scott, Dallas. Father of Francis 
Marion Scott 2... eee 518 


Scott, Dred. Dred Scott Case, 
reference. ........:...00 ee 

Scott, Francis Marion. Biogra- 
phical sketch 513-514 

Scott, Franklin William..,.369, 520, 
627. 

Scott, Owen. Address at dedi- 
cation of tablet marking the 
spot where the Illinois State 
Republican Convention of 1860 
was held at Decatur, IIl......... 150 

Scott, (Gen.) Winfield 


Scripps Family. Compiled by 
James M. Scripps <.....-...2.2..2..... 
Scripps, James M. Compiler of 
the Scripps Family History......176 
Scroggin, John. John Scroggin 
School, Logan County, Il......... 622 
Scudder, (Capt.) John, War of 
PROM ICOVOLUELON see eee 53 
Schuyler County, Ill. ....57, 440, 441 
Schuyler County, Ill. Revolution- 
ary soldiers buried in Schuy- 
HOT COUNUY, IIe Pee cceeee 440-441 
Searle, Sherman W. Editor Rock 
Island Union, Rock Island, 
Ill. 
Searle, Sherman W. The Old 
Confederate Prison at Rock Is- 


land, Ill., address, reference 
Ser oy a Ea ne eae 162, 340 
Sares | Richard. See Sears, 
SS LSPS LETS PPP eee eee en eR 314 


Sears Brothers. Came from Eng- 
land and settled in Massachu- 
setts 

Sears, David. Article on David 
Benton Sears, pioneer in de- 
velopment of the water power 
of the Mississippi river....300, 315 

Sears, Chauncey 

Sears, David Benton 
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Steeleville, Randolph County, 

UD ea AT ae ce ane ee ne 51 
PSLEUMOUL, PATNOB bly os eecareeccsceceesceste 366 
Stennett, Grace H. (Mrs. George 

NID EV IC SON \eeee orci: ote aoe 366 


Stennett, (Dr.) William H. Audi- 
tor of Expenditures of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern and Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


ComOManan Re Io Semis 364, 366 
Stennett, (Dr.) William H. Bi- 
ographical sketch ................ 364-368 


Stennett, (Dr.) William H. Chi- 
cago & Northwestern R. R., 
history of the names of the 
stations along the line, work 
One STONNOUL access cceee 365 

Stennett, (Dr.) William H. His- 
tory of the origin of the place 
names connected with the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern and the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis & Omaha Railway ................ 367 

Stennett, (Dr.) William H. 
Sketch of the Life and Labors 
of William H. Stennett, By Mer- 
DTU PLE Vg occur aseavcboseccteceeoates 365-368 

Stennett, (Dr.) William H. Yes- 
terday and Today. A History 
of the Origin and Development 
of the Chicago and Northwes- 
MOT IVALU SLL WV EUW recede essa ccoureet sactes oy 366 
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Stephens & Wood. Sawmill and 


ox eINS DUSITIOBB cree cecoeeeestecces 311 
Stephens, George. Early settler 
Pee OLE MOLINO relic ctteseerseeetae 308, 310 


Stephens, Henry Morse. Presi- 
dent American Historical Con- 
TORS cree ese oeteraret banesedonsaeeeoe eae 356 

Stephenson, (Dr.) Benjamin F. 
Founder of the order of the 
Grand Army of the Republic 
ATLL IN OLS ecceeese er ererteete 1438, 148, 149 


Stephenson, Rock Island County, 
ll 


Stevens, Frank E. History of the 
Black Hawk War, reference....390 


FO OLMO LGBT cersenes ccaveustesencnact 390, 557 
Stevens, Josias. Member of In- 
Clana Canal BOAT. ectcececencaera 538 


Stevenson, Adlai Ewing, Cook, 
John W. Life and Labors of 
Adlai E. Stevenson ........162, 209- 
237, 329, 340, 341, 

Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Address 
on Stephen A. Douglas before 
the Illinois State Historical 
Society, 1908, reference............ 233 

Stevenson, Adlai Ewing, ap- 
pointed by President McKin- 
ley on the bimetallic commis- 
BION LO WUTOpe: sce eee 228, 232 

Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Ardent 
admirer of Stephen A. Doug- 


[EY 0 eee ane RO. Cee NMI lee AME ct 220 
Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Bio- 
graphical sketch ................ 212-237 


Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Chica- 
go City Council’s Tribute to, 


Briar iecnaa kone iner en, Mares Amat eter oes 273 
Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Death 
Oniune L451 91 4 ee Sete 235 
Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Early 
life in Metamora, IIl. ........ 219, 220 
Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Elect- 
Q0>tO: CODRYGSS, cisco ese cert cae 225 


Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Elected 
to the office of State’s Attor- 
NOV An S64 Roe ete eeereeee 220 

Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. First 
Assistant Postmaster General 
Cleveland administration ........ 230 

Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. First 
official position, that of mas- 
CETr-IN-CHAN CONV acescrctenreaeacenseees 220 

Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Hayes- 
Tilden contest electoral college. 

_ General Stevenson quoted........ 227 


Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. James 
S. Ewing, law partner 


Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Knott, 
(Hon.) Proctor. Tribute to 
Hon, Adlai E. Stevenson.......... 236 


Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Life at 
Metamora sia tececvssettneccemeee 218-224 


Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. McLean 
County Bar Association’s Tri- 
DU UGered ens eecten ean lleemee std. 223, 237 

Stevenson, Adlai Hwing. McLean 
County Board of Supervisors’ 
RID HARON 2) mestrn the PAAR Mel Nese nae ae 237 

Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. Nom- 
inated for the vice presidency 
on the ticket with William 
Jennings Bryan 

Stevenson, Adlai Hwing. ‘‘Some- 
thing of Men I Have Known.” 


By Adlai E. Stevenson ............ 219, 
220, 284, 2365. 
Stevenson, Adlai Mwing. United 


States House of Representa- 
CLV. GULP IUUTG mirc shah eee oO 
Stevenson, Adlai Hwing. United 
States Senate, testimonial up- 
on General Stevenson’s retire- 
ment from the Vice Presidency 
of the United States............281-232 
Stevenson, Adlai Hwing. Vice- 
President of the United States, 
Cleveland administration.......... 
sddacpaueasetbuncthc: agin uah Ned cee ence 230, 
Stevenson, Adlai Ewing. White, 
Andrew D. quoted on Adlai 
KH. Stevenson 


Stevenson, (Mrs.) Adlai Ewing 
221, 222, 230, 282, 286. 

Stevenson, (Mrs.) Adlai Ewing. 
Death of, December twenty- 
tUG Ag ome De Rs eR Seen ih Re aA aed 235 

Stevenson, (Miss) Letitia, 


Daughter of Adlai EK. Steven- 
son 
Stevenson, Letitia Green, (Mrs. 


Adlai E. Stevenson). Bloom- 
ington Chapter, D. A. R. 
Named for: <scescee hee ee 235 
Stevenson, Lewis Green. Son of 
Adlai E. Stevenson. Secre- 
tary of State of Illinols............ 237 
Stevenson, State of Washing- 
DOD tai cosccasaticencdecancki concer eeeeeee 465 


Steward, Lewis. Quoted on abil- 
ity of Isaac Hibbard, as a 
mathematician 


74: 


Stewart, (Dr.) HE. L. of Carmi, 
TY! eae 610, 611 

Stites, (Mrs.) Lucinda ................ 316 

Stith, (Capt. ————War of the 
Revolution | .......:.::-c:sseeesnnaeeeeeeee 446 


Stokes, Malinda, wife of David 


B. S@ars /o..ccchicciccsccsceseeeeee eee 803 
Stokes, Y..  c.ccssctsscecececeenteeeeeeaaa 312 
Stoneberg, Philip, J. .:.cit0 74, 175 


Stone River, Battle of, War of 


the Rebellion  ..:..j32eeee 426 
Stony Point. British Fort............ 387 
Stopplebean, Jacob. Revolution- 

ary record: ...i....deeer 51 
Storey, Wilbur F. Journalist........ 108 
Stout, James. Connection with 


the trial of the escaped negro 
slave, Jim, Grevicneae 27, 28, 29 
Stout, James, of Ottawa, Ill. 
Stout, (Dr.) Joseph, of Ottawa, 
TU) eed eee 25, 26, 28, 29 
Stout, (Mrs.) Sarah Ann. In 
Memory of Mrs. Sarah Ann 
Stout, Ninety-two Beautiful 
Years. By Mrs. W. D. Best......173 
Strahan, David. Revolutionary 
soldier, pensioned 
Stratford Hotel, Chicago 
Stratton Island, Skirmish at, 
War of the Revolution 
Stratton, John, early settler in 
the Wabash Valley, inte 
Strawberry Fields, skirmish at, 
War of the Revolution. Refer- 
ence 
Strawn, Hy. J. :..:.::4...00 eee 171 


Strawn, William. Anti-slavery 
leader in Illinois ....................... 28 
Strawn, William. His connec- 
tion with the escape of the ne- 
gro slave Jim Gray to Can- 
FX 0 |: RMN RE 28 
Streator, Tl) ae 28, 67, 154, 158 
Strong) M: Dy \.......%.:.cunteneeeeee 135 


Stuart, Gilbert Charles. Artist. 
Born on the shores of the Pe- 
taquamscott pond in the Nar. 
ragansett Country, R. I. Dec. 

3, 1755; died Boston, Mass., 
July 27, 1828) .......ccieeee eee 470 

Stuart, Gilbert Charles. Artist, 
Portrait of General Washing- 
ton 

Stuart, James. Virginia artil- 
lery, War of the Revolution......441 

Stuart, John T. First law part- 
ner of Abraham Lincoln............ 263 

Suffield County, Conn. ................ 440 


MURATECTOCK all. tearenctertccesoastuonecse 44 
Sugar Creek, McLean County, 
NO Uaeepscacveea hee se atdonessencitietssssecuent ae 
Sugar Grove Township, Kane 
County, Ill. Number of sol- 
diers from, in the War of the 


MUGD ONION sbecetydsetectateceassteisaaceseraceas 486 
Sullivan, (Gen.) War of 

PHOGECO VOLITION siireteerceccsenccesscasvecce 441 
Srl Tavierm see ae Seeistee coe ttnc er acobcaueaser> 149 
Sullivarie (MOVs) gu ce Lerecssecess. 112, 113 
Sully, Thomas, Artist. Born at 


Horncastle, Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, June 8, 1783. Died at 
Philadelphia, Nov. Ff, 1872.......... 471 
Summerfield, St. Clair County, 
TAU, Behe anh it oes SSeS Ee eee 291 
Summers, (Mrs.) A. T. Regent 
of the Stephen Decatur Chap- 
ter Daughters of the American 


MUOVOUUICI ONG coc sseeceree ce ceasetioscen tes 150 
Summers, Joseph. Revolution- 
ELUSVaO COT Crees eek spores citron Soe cases 443 
Sumner County, Tenn. ................ 442 
Sumter, (Col.) Thomas. War of 
EMO REVOVOLUULO Neer spost ee ee knack 293 
Sunberry Township, LaSalle 
Mount ye LL weet ee eo 67 


Sunday Schools in an early day 
in Illinois 

Supreme Court, State of IIli- 
TOUS wast cette a a 427, 544, 601 

Supreme Court, State of Illinois, 
passes on compensation of leg- 


TIS TOUS gree Pee Re eee cs 544 
Surratt,. (Vrs. Mary Byte cscs. 499 
ULES Ve COUNTY IN: «Oo ee ccec,scetn: 442 
SMicah oa TSR a eae ee oe ee er 500, 503 


Swamp Creek, Battle of, War of 


TRORREDSMION cen eee 329 
Swank, David. Early settler of 

Vermilion County, Tl.) sc.ccccsccssee 37 
RUUD ZAV re et tees on | bee etre ee 358 
Swedes. American Swedes........ 322 
Swedish Lutheran Church, Mo- 

[Ubi Yer) 100 Ly COS hanes A nee eae are 303 


Sweitzer, Robert M. Cook Coun- 
ty Comptroller Report, Dec. 5, 
1914 


nois 


Vermilion County, Tle 2.44... 43 
Switzer, George. Early settler 


of Vermilion County, IIl............. 42 
PSWAEZOL LAT sites eevee coast. 242, 472 
Swope, (Col.) Michael. War of 

Eee RONOLUTION soir, ncci ater sooes 445 
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Sy CAMoOre, Ls Giceecctseswp actecna-or seasons 148 
Sylva, Carmen, (Queen of Rou- 


mania) 473 


‘Sylvania, name suggested in the 


division of land into ten states. 
Jefferson’s Report, 1784, refer- 
ence 

Sylvester, (Capt.) A. G. Spanish 
War Veterans address on, 
POL OT OTC Ge stcieccsustevccuussessanisdeensoxaar 
NIE 

Taft, Lorado, Soldiers’ Monument 
to be erected in Oregon, IIli- 


MOL, WOOL O Limnartesnatevucntectreotessase 601 
Tally, (Rev.) Mentioned in 

POAKOS CLAT Ye tuieien--uvasetiesnns cucasee 121 
Te CLV ye LOW Bi rccnuMeuscencacevitetscnnn 312 


Tamaroa Township, Perry Coun- 
CV UTI OB ears eset aces ance snmbanvnaneie 
abfshacyaletey le baKob ksh aa) o Pee payee pe tpse ene 552 
Tampico, Mexico 
Taney, (Judge) Roger Brooke, 
Chief Justice of Dred Scott 


PSTN Oreetene casaan tha demcaps ch pdnwncezeotsancanie 30 
Tanihill, (Rev.) Mentioned in 
Peake ae alaryie.ccisswwestevevecsisece 126 
Tanner, (Governor) John R........ 19 
Tavis, (Colonel) Wiliam Bar- 
rett. In the defense of “The 
ATS INO eee b SO Osetra scien eecsredese senses 480 
Taylor, (Captain) ——. War of 
ENGSe HEVOLITL OTM eeccescelacusctsessee-kipes 53 
Taylor, George. Revolutionary 
POCOUU Gessner ci teeeiacaaas th veteattesne 
Taylor, (Colonel), Joseph. War 
OL LO Os Eve VOLUULO UU sesyssservertvnnencoeves 442 
Taylor,(Governor)Locke Craige, 
OL NOt OCATOIUA, Seivccsssesecseceeds 175 
Taylor, (Reverend) M. S. _ Pio- 


neer preacher Methodist Epis- 

copal Church in Illinois....133, 134 
Taylor, (Rev.) William H. Pio- 

neer preacher Methodist Epis- 


copal Church in IIlinois............ 134 
Taylor, (Major) Zachary............ 140, 
141, 142. 


Taylor, (Major) Zachary. Builds 
Fort Edwards, September, 
1814; Fort abandoned 1824...... 140 


Tecumseh, Shawnee Chief............ 74, 
389, 390. 

Tecumseh, Shawnee Chief 
Speeches of, best example of 
Ini GIATMOLATONy. ~sisetcseseetee tis 390 

Teel, Levi. Experience with the 
Indians at Kaskaskia................ 48 


Teel, Levi. Revolutionary sol- 
dier under Clark 


Morgan: (Prot, a atumaleetercc-nserecnice 356 


Teller, Phillip, President of the 
San Francisco Commercial 
CO creat eae Oise eed cuaead assed 355 

Temperance. Temperance and 
Legislation, articles on, refer- 
TLCS Norcteccnretiiereanke eee ecicur a eeceant 505 

Temperance. William Taylor 
Davidson, advocate of temper- 
PM cL Wes tase heey 0s ee ene ot ae aU CUR ee 

Temperance. Illinois State Anti- 
Saloon) Gk PUG esc ct cer vsseseenene 99 

Ten-mile Baptist Church near 
McLeansboro, Illinois .............. 54 

Tennant, (Lieutenant) George, 
War of the Revolution ............ 440 

Tennessee River. Aboriginal 
BILGS OM eae cetaecs ax Re 

Tennessee State aoe 49, “61, 56, 61, 
171, 289, 827, 328, 829, 3380, 331, 
332, 334, 336, 442, 593. 

Tennessee State. Claiborne 
County, Tennessee ...................- 289 

Tennessee State. Flag of the 
Highteenth Regiment, Tennes- 
S60, OS CriDtULOis ane ee 328, 329 

Tennessee State. Illinois. re- 
turns to the State of Tennes- 
see Flag of the HEighteenth 
Tennessee Regiment............ 327-336 

Tennessee State. Lincoln Coun- 
ty, Tenness@0 in .ec22-..ccasr nates 442 

Tennessee State. Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 829, 592 

Tennessee State. Sumner Coun- 
ty; ‘Tennessee.4+4,.42 oe 442 

Tennessee State. Washington 
County, Tennessee .................... 298 

Terre Haute and Alton Railroad 
shacbivckd Dashes corkecaseteck seca seme ceeebtaee ant Renin 435 

Terre Haute, Indiana....31, 196, 435, 
602. 

Terre Uaute, Indiana. St. Louis, 
Alton and Terre Haute Rail- 
TOAG Vi cteicstctcc ete, Ae ee 196 

Territory Northwest of the river 
Ohio, with a government Bhs 
CBI GONG uae aes ponerse eee oe 275 

Texas State ............ 92, 110) 1925800, 
864, 420, 480. 

Texas State. Dallas, Texas..110, 364 

Texas State. Houston, Texas....300 

Texas State. Legislature............ 192 

Thames. Battle of, War of 1812 


pher 


Thiell, (Mrs.) Mary Peck .......... 175 


Thistlewood, (Captain) N. B. Ad- 
dress of welcome to General 
Grant at Cairo, I11., 1880....421, 422 

Thistlewood, (Captain) N. B. 
Biographical sketch ................ 426 


_Thistlewood, (Captain) N. B. 


Lansden, John M. General 
Grant, Judge William H. 
Green and N. B. Thistlewood, 
of Cairo, Ilincis = 420-427 


Thistlewood, (Captain) N. B. 
Mayor of Cairo in 1880....420, 421 

Thomas, Bissell, Son of Mrs. 
Rhoda Bissell Thomas .......... 188 


Thomas, Charles Edward, Son 
of Mrs. Rhoda Bissell Thomas........ 
Thomas, Charles Wait .............--- 186 


Thomas, (Colonel) of California 352 

Thomas, (Colonel) John of St. 
Clair County. Defeated for 
CODgZTeCSS -wccecs<-cueee ee 436 


Thomas, Rhoda Bissell. J. Nick 
Perrin, Biographical sketch of 
Rhoda Bissell Thomas......185-189 


Thomas, Rhoda Bissell. (Colonel) 
John Hay’s Poem to Rhoda 
Bissell Thomas, reference........ 188 

Thomas, Rhoda Bissell. Mary 
Ridgley Hay’s Tribute to Rho- 
da Bissell Thomas.............. 187-188 


Thompson, Charles Manfred........ 
snnancteeevecchordsees boven tae 369, 520, 627 

Thompson, (Captain) John. War 
of the Revolution 22.2... 297 

Thompson, John, Early settler 
of Rock Island County................ 305 


Thompson, John. LHarly settler 
of Vermilion County, Illinois.. 


Thompson, Joseph J. Oddities 
in Early Illinois Laws........ 531-549 

Thompson, William Hale. Mayor 
of Chicago, issues statement 
calling upon all Chicago offi- 
cials visiting San Francisco 
to return to Chicago on account 
of the Eastland disaster, July 
24, 1916. .......:cccusreeee 354-355 

Thompson, William Hale. Mes- 
sage to the people of Chicago, 
from San Francisco with re- 
gard to the Hastland disaster, 
July 24, 1916 Ji cee 354-355 


Thwaites, Reuben Gold. Ed. Early 


Western Travels. Vol> 8; 
quoted. Footste .................... 555 
Thwaites, Reuben totd. How 


George Rogers Clark Won the 
Northwest 


Ticknor, George. Early settler 
of Vermilion County, Illinois......40 

Ticonderoga, Fort, capture of in 
1775 


PII OM pOAMUC] I. cccceecceeeceeee 226, 227 
Tilton, Theodore, Poetical works 


Be eect Secor entacesceuvesesvessaasesseze 177 


Tilton, Theodore, sonnets to the 
memory of Frederick Doug- 


LENETIY © SG NASI states tes ON Bae a ee 74 
Times-Mirror Printing Company, 
Los Angeles, California ............ 
Tippecanoe, Battle of, War of 
TESS Intel cams FS EAR eae 33, 390 
Tipsoward, Griffin, Revolution- 
UP Vasey OCON Ce cortent es cahcceenass secheraeesre 299 
Tipton, Thomas F. Defeats Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson for Congress 
eee Pe cee tad. Vi ausahc one eisdendeideccae 228 
PLS AL Wave e TRIN OIS: tenes oeccccecns 89 


Todd, Elizabeth. Daughter of 
Robert S. Todd, of Kentucky....619 
Todd, Elizabeth, Wife of Ninian 
Wirt Edwards 
Todd, (Col). John of Kaskaskia.... 
Todd, John, Lieutenant of the 
County of Illinois, first public 
act 
Todd, John, Virginia’s instruc- 
tion to, in Illinois, model of 
governmental solicitude............ 532 
Todd, (Doctor) John, of Spring- 
field, Illinois 
Todd, John Howard, A. B., Writ- 
er on Illinois History......... 280, 282 
Todd, John Howard, History of 
Illinois articles on, in the Chi- 
cago Record-Herald, _refer- 
ence 
Todd, Mary, wife of Abraham 
ET COLT wr eee ee oe ee 
Todd. Robert S., father of Mary 
POgGgs LANCOIN 4.1 sere eee 
Toland, A. member of the first 
Post Grand Army of the eat 
DopNesinsllinoisiee er 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio. Toledo, 
and Western Railroad 
Toledo Strip, controversy over, 
TELEPeENCe: tO eres ceceecscoceessees 276, 279 


Peoria 


745 


Toledo War, controversy over 
the Ohio and Michigan boun- 
dary lines 

“Tolleston Club,” near where 
Gary, Indiana is now located....450 


“Tommy Lucas” School near 
Mount Pulaski, Illinois ........... 622 
Aptapet Keres TNb bee) Fe) Soe ee oe 498 


Topsfield, (Essex County) Mas- 
sachusetts 
Topsfield, (Essex County), Mas- 
sachusetts. Historical Soci- 
ety. 
Topsfield, (Essex County), Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, collections of, reference....281 
Torrence, Eli. Former Comman- 
der Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic 


Torrence, (General) J. T............. 144 
Toulouse, Joseph, French inhabi- 
tant of Kaskaskia, loyal to the 
American cause, War of the 
FUG VO LUGLO Tmertesentteeaceee tenes ees 
Towne family of Topsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, reference to 
PET EL CV on Cure eer ie tet teee na ml ee a BV Gr 
Trail. Early trail from Alton to 
Springfield, Illinois 
Travels in the Central part of 
the Mississippi Valley, By 
Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, 
CUOtOG) cert eeeeeees 391, 392, 393, 394 
Travis, (Colonel), Ebenezer, War 


Obs TUEGMECOVOLUG ON perecca.ces.-cesscerse 440 
Treadway, Walter L., M. D. ...... 176 
Treasury Department, United 

States on Americas :.-.2. coc 46 
Treat, Seymore, builds early 

water mill at Denmark, III, 

TELOLET GOOLE Omeeccetreceasneec cesses serca tees 39 


Treat, Seymore, cabin at Den- 
mark, Illinois, reference.............. 39 
Treat, Seymore, visits the Salines 
on the Vermilion River in 1810 
34, 35 


Treaties. See Indian Treaties. 
Treaty with Great Britain, 
SODiac al (Sout ee eee 386 


Treaty of Paris, Sept. 3, 1783....272, 
273, 386. 

Treaty of Greenville, Aug. 3, 

She 5 APP ae 274, 380, 385-389 

Treaty of Greenville, extracts 
from 

Treaty of Greenville, Indian 
Boundary fixed by treaty.......387 


Treaty of Greenville, land ceded 
to the United States Govern- 


MONT DY COs rT CAUY) wessc-crenctcans 388 
Treaty. Jay Treaty 1796, refer- 
Pony WAY ys ee eR aN etn bah oes CGMEnAREa 55 
Treaty with the Sacs and Foxes 
LAE: Sa een cock a aS A ee any ons 389-390 
GE TOLG oe eceacdcat rekon senasvseree= oven 551 
Treaty with Sacs and Foxes, 
land ceded to the U. S. Govern- 
MAY) 0H tyes RON aia Roe See et eerie a 389 
Treaty of Ghent, ratified Febru- 
BTV. US) LSLD) ites etre cae 553 


Treaty of Ghent, second wir with 
Creat Britain......550, 553, 554, 556, 


557, 

i Wo Loy alehxes Sinton Etoile eed ates pedo Fe 555 
Treaty of Portage des Sioux, 

SUEY Oy) 81 B te ocean aeeen. 562, 554 

CO LILOU Otc cethccaatee scence eee 558 
Treaty of St. Louis, August 24, 

USUG land (ceded:s..c2. sel, 390-391 
Treaty of Prairie du Chien, 

Avicust 19) 1820220). oo 00-400 
Treaty of Prairie du Chien, 

pun GAO} ah RePAS ens aioe 253 ea 401-406 
Treaty of Prairie du Chien, 

July 29, 1829, land ceded to the 

U. S. Government ............ 401, 406 


Treaty at Chicago, Sept. 26, 1833 
BAM here an8 alae on 380, 401, 407-419 

Treaty at Chicago, 1833, compen- 
sation received by the In- 


CIATIS! Le 5 oT eee eames 417 
Treaty at Chicago, land ceded by 

thegin@isns > i.e corre ee 7 
Treaty with the Indian Tribes 
of Illinois made in 1815. Foot- 

NLOLC coal ee ee oe: 558 
Treaty with the Iowa Indians. 

ING OLTOUR caecnko otc eee eee 558 
Treaty with the Kansas Indians. 

i Irakeymelay Ro Wues Means ena nati hon see 558 
Treaty with the Makah Indians, 

WOOTNOUG tec eee 558 


Treaty with the Osage Indians, 
FOOtmnOtG ee it tee ee ee 558 
Treaty with Sioux Indians of the 
Lakes and Sioux Indians of 
the River St. Peters. Foot- 
note 
Treaty with the Teton Indians. 
Footnote 
Treaty of Versailles. See treaty 
of 'Paris'= oe ene 272, 2738, 386 
Treaty with the Yankton Indians. 
Footnote 
Treck, (Captain) Jacob, War of 
the Revolution 


Tremont House, Chicago, IIL.....243, 
244, 450, 454, 455. 
Tremont, Tazewell County, II......464 


Trespassing, Northwest  Terri- 
tory, act of August 15, 1795, 
in reference to trespassing.......... 548 

Tribonion, (Lucius Tribonianus) 
A Byzantine jurist and official 
head of commission for codifi- 
cation of laws under Justinian, 
died 545 A. Di ..2=eeee 7 
Trickle, Robert. Early settler 
of Vermilion County, Illinois... 
Trader, Stephen, Attended the 


Lincoln-Douglas Debate at 
Charleston, September 18, 
5:5}. ee EE 323 


Trinity Church, Fort Wayne, In- 
diana 

Trinity College, Dublin, Ireland_..165 

Tripp’s Band, Charleston, Illinois 
sictaceocen tee 316, 317, 323 


Trotter, (Reverend) William 
David Rice ........ 120, 121, 1220123. 
124. 

Biographical sketch. Foot- 
TLOCE: 6. .eccscccccacstocateceee es eee 120 


Trottier, Francis, Gives financial 
aid to the Americans, War of 


the Revolution <u 93 
Troy, (Madison County), IIl- 
; NONS 2. n0ecscoccnp eee 589 


Trumbull, Lyman 
435, 436, 576. 
Trumbull, Lyman, one of the 

speakers State Fair Grounds, 
1860 
Truro Parish, Fairfax County, 
Virginia 
Tuberculosis, International con- 
ference on tuberculosis in Ber- 
lin, October 1913, reference....504 
Tucker; ‘C. O. ....2h. eee 823 
Tull, (Rev.) T. H., Pastor Meth- 
odist Church, Lincoln, Illinois 


onistedesZnsiatacavesvausceetessesent eee 623 
Tullahoma, Battle of, War of the 
Rebellion 
Tullis, (Rev.)-A, Koa 111,112 
Turkey Hill, settlement St. Clair 
County, Illinois 
Turnbull, (Captain) John, War 
of the Revolution {222.32 9 
Turner, (Prof.) Frederick J....... 356 
Turner, Jonathan Baldwin, Ed- 
mund J. James. The Life and 
Labors of Jonathan B. 
Turner 


Turner, Jonathan B. Biographi- 
cal sketch of 


Turner, Jonathan B. Education, 
believed in liberal and practical 
education for the industrial 
classes 

Turner, Jonathan B. Land grant 
act of 1862, for educational 
purposes in the United States 
originated wi'h Jonathan B. 
Turner 

Turner, Jonathan B. Monument 
to, would be a fitting thing to 
the memory of Jonathan B. 
Turner, who did so much for 
education in the United States....22 
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Twenty-first Regiment, Illinois 
Volunteers, War of the Rebel- 
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Twenty-fourth United States 

DEL ATE Tyg eae ee Ree te Saws 610 
Tyler, C. C. Reminiscences of 

Fountain Green, Illinois.......... 55-64 
Tyler, (President) John ................ 434 


Tyler, (Judge) D. G. Address to 


Confederate Volunteers, ref- 
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Tyrian Lodge, Number 333, A, 
INGE Oca AVA SOA ee cee eee ed ae 614 
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Ulpian, (Lucius Ulpianus Domi- 
tus) celebrated Roman jurist 
murdered 228 A. D., held office 
under Septimus Severus, pre- 
torian prefect under Alexan- 
der Severus, works form a 


full third of Justinian’s di- 
OB Ep rie ee Xe eee ee 7 
Ulster County, Ireland.................... 212 
Unclean und Spotted from the 

World, By Nellie Sims Beck- 

TUCTREN, - 2 eh RN A Ae Ane ale 173 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, work of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, reference..562 
Uncle Zeb, articles of William 
Taylor Davidson 
Underground Railroad ........ 465, 518 
Uniform State Laws, conference 
of Commissioners on uniform 
State Laws, 1914 
Union College, Schenectady, New 
York: 
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Union County, Illinois, Kaolin, 
Union County, Illinois. Anci- 
ent Indian Quarry near......137, 138 

Union Defense Committee, War 
of the Rebellion 
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480, 499, 550, 552, , 554, 555, 
556, 558, 564. 

United States Army 
592, 610, 616. 

United States Army. Twenty- 
Fourth United States Infan- 
try 

United States Biographical Dic- 
tionary, reference 

United States Bureau of Pen- 
sions, Department of the In- 
terior 

United States Commissioners in 
Indian Treaties........ 382, 383, 397, 
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401, 403, 409, 410, 414, 415, 416, 
555. 
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United States Congress 
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430, 431, 432, 433, 434, 
437, 461, 485, 491, 560, 
570, 571, 593. 

United States Congress, Act of 
May 7, 1800. First division of 
the Northwest Territory 

United States. Constitution of 


the United States................ 143, 319 
United States. Daughters of 1812 
See ae eo ea Ree a ee 139, 341 


United States. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Pensions 
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Danville, Illinois 
United States Flag 
United States. Indians of the 

Northwest not all hostile to the 

United States 
United States. Land ceded to by 

the Treaty with the Sac and 

Fox Indians, 1804 
United States. Land ceded to by 

the treaty at Chicago, Sept. 
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United States. Secretary of 
Ware Kootnoter--.. ee 550 


United States. Statutes at Large, 
Vol. 7, quoted. Footnote 
United States Treasury Depart- 
ment 46 
United States Troops at Prairie 
aurObhien., Julyels29 22 405 
United States. Warden, D. B. 
Statistical, political and _ his- 
torical account of the United 


States, published Edinburgh, 
1819, Vol. 3, quoted. Foot- 
TLOLG este kee eee te ees 552 
United States. War Depart- 
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University of Berlin’ s..----ae= a fil 
University of Illinois ~...... 6, 14, 15, 


207, 377, 502, 527, 528, 599, 614. 
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Government contribution to- 
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University Park, Colorado ............ 357 
Upper Peninsula of the State of 
Michigans 2. 4. ene ee 275, 277 
Upper Marlboro, Maryland ........ iS 
Urbana, inois=2. 31, 505, 530 
Urbana, Illinois. Daughters of 
the American Revolution, Year 
Bookje91 5-19) Gee eee 505 


Ursuline Convent, 
Illinois 
Usrey, W. J., Delegate to the oa 
publican National Convention 
of 1860 1 
Utah State ....56, 58, 59, 181, 182, 183 
Utah State. Polygamy, abolished 
in 
Utah State. 
181, 182, 183. 
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Utah State. Young, Brigham, 
Mormon lead etna ee 285 
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Valley Forge, Pennsylvania........ 115 

Van Buren family, Nauvoo, Illi- 
nois 

Vance, Samuel C. Member .of 
Indiana Canal Company Board, 
1806+ 23 Oe 20 eee et Se ee 

Vandalia, Illinois 
618, 619. 


Vandalia, Illinois: Bell in Pres- 
byterian Church at, gift of Ro- 
mulus Riggs, in name of his 
daughter, Illinois Riggs......... 

Vandalia, Illinois. Efforts to re- 
move the State Capital from....618 

Vandalia, Illinois. First capi- 
tol building erected at Vanda- 
lia destroyed by fire, Decem- 
ber 9, 1823 

Vandalia, Illinois. JNinois Advo- 
cate and State Register 1833, 
published in 

Vandalia, Illinois. Presbyterian 
Church Bell at Vandalia and 
its donor ......_ 22 466-468 

Vandruff’s Island 

Van Rensselaer, (Col.) Robert, 
Highth Regiment Albany Coun- 
ty Militia, War of the Revolu- 
tion. © «21.2... 

Van Veghten Regiment, N e w 
York, War of the Revolution... 53 

Varuna Boating Society of Yale 
College ............1..2..44 

Vaughan, Charles B 

Vermilion County, Illinois......31, 32, 
33, 34, 36, 41, 42, 43, 448, 444, 445, 
447, 449, 500. 

Vermilion County, Illinois. Bis- 
mark, Vermilion County, Illi- 
nois 

Vermilion County, Illinois. HEdu- 
cation and social progress in, 
in an early day 
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Vermilion County,, Illinois. Bl. 
son Prairie _...222.. 33 42 

Vermilion County, Illinois. First 
settlement. .!..2.0. cp eee you 
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Vermilion County, Illinois. Grand 


Prairie. ...2.... eee 42 
Vermilion County, Illinois. Gun- 

dy burying ground near Bis- 
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Vermilion County, Illinois. Helt’s 
Prairie below Newport, Vermil- 
ion County, Mlincis= ee 36 

Vermilion County, Illinois. Mar- 
tin burial ground in Newell 
Township 

Vermilion County, Illinois, Orga 
nized in 1826 223222 

Vermilion County, Illinois. Rato- 
lutionary soldiers buried in 
obec Socks Oe 443, 447, 500 


Vermilion County, Illinois. Salt 
Fork. Timber in Salt Fork.......... 43 


notes 
Vermilion River 
41, 48, 44. 


Vermilion River (Little). Early 
settlemention =2:... 2.20.45 37-38 
Vermilion River. Salt Fork........ 34 


Vermilion River, Salt Works....34, 35 
Vermont State........ 15, 177, 198, 500, 
603. 
Vermont State. Bridgeport, Ver- 
DOCU acter ee en nf 8 en Se 198 
' Vermont State. Commissioner of 
Agriculture, seventh annual 
EODONG tO LO... eee teen oY 603 
Vermont State Library 
Versailles, France. Paintings of 
celebrated men, in the Palace 
at G. P. A. Healy commissioned 
to paint portraits for 
Versailles, France. Treaty....272, 273 
See Treaty of Paris. 
Versailles, Illinois 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, Capture 
of, July 4, 1863 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. Siege of, 


War of the Rebellion _.............. 610 
Vigo County, Indiana. Foot- 

BOUC Be yee ees ce tte Se 121 
Vincennes, Indiana ........ 425270; 275, 


277, 390. 
Vincennes, Indiana. Clark’s Con- 
quest of, reference 
Vinson, (Colonel) John W......... 349, 
572, 574. f 
Vinson, (Colonel), John W. Mem- 
ber of the Jerseyville, Illinois 
Wide Awakes, 1860..........00000..... 574 
Vinson, (Colonel), John W. Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Mr. 
Lincoln, Delivered by Judge H. 
W. Pogue at meeting of Jersey 


County, Historical Society, 

Mepriraryveetas: LOL Gis 572-580 
RULES ONE OUT, aiuto t Le eee oe 518 
Virden, (Miss), Martha .............. 518 
REO OM se 0) OWAS isos eee cease co Bui 
Wardens William 2.225.205. 517-518 
Virden, William, of Wayne Co., 


Ill, entertains Abraham Lin- 
coln 
Virgil Township, Kane County, 
Illinois. Number of soliders 
from, in war of the Rebellion..486 
Virginia, (Cass County), Illinois 
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Footnote 

Virginia period in Illinois, odd 
laws and usages ............-...--- 532-534 

Virginia State 23, 36, 48, 49, 50, 
51, 79, 86, 116, 117, 124, 268, 269 
289, 290, 291, 298, 295, 296, 29%, 
298, 299, 441, 442, 445, 446, 4474, 
588 589, 590. 


MOOLNOLGS ees 118, 119, 121, 124 
Virginia State. Alexandria, Vir- 
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Virginia State. Amherst County, 
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Virginia State. Berkeley County, 

MET fe) Te Wr Ben sar Sls tl ee a 2 
Virginia State. Botetourt County, 

VAT SUN Lan eee ee een, & 291, 293 


Virginia State. Cession of her 
western claims in 1784 
Virginia State. Declaration of 
principles adopted by the rep- 
resentatives of Virginia, June 
12776 532-534 
Virginia State. 
William County, Virginia 
Virginia State. Election 
adopted in 1778 
Virginia State. Fairfax County, 


code 


Vireiniateee. se 114, 116, 117 
Footnotes 2.25.2 eee 119, 124 
Virginia State. Fauquier County, . 
Wire inia yee nore a hey ayn Bb! 


Virginia State. Fincastle, Bote- 
tourt County, Virginia 
Virginia State. Granville County, 
Ng h fea dal Gyo fees No os Nene yb eee a ee 
Virginia State. Horse cavalry, 
commanded by Captain Henry ° 
Lee 
Virginia State. Loudoun County, 


Virginia.....Footnotes ........ 126, 129 
Virginia State. Mecklenburg 
Gountye Virginia ee 29% 


Virginia State. 
Virginia 
Virginia State. 
County, Virginia 
Virginia State. Richmond, Vir- 
Sina. ARO eee eee 
Virginia State. Sheperdstown, 
Virginia (Now West Virginia) ..588 
Virginia State. Spotsylvania ~- 
County, Virginia 
Virginia State. Stafford County, 
Wirein ian «ese Li ee 114, 297 
Virginia State. Truro Parish, 
Fairfax County, Virginia 
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Virginia State. War of the Revo- 


lution, Virginia troops............ 50, 54 
Virginia State. Williamsburg, 
UAT LTL Res, ees crater aeee 504 


Virginia State. Wise (Gov). Hen- 
ry A., Governor of State of Vir 
ini nye ee te ee Belt heart 561 

Voight, John E. Secretary and 
Treasurer cf Illinois State Bar 
Association 

Volk, Leonard W. Sculptor.......... 238 
241, 243, 244, 245, 248, 249, 250, 
251, 252, 253, 258. 

Volk, Leonard W. The Lincoln 
Life-Mask and How It Was 
made. Re-printed from the Cen- 
tury Magazine for December, 
FES lheepeshe Ait oe Stan poarch ae Aleem 238-248 

Volk, Leonard W. Statue of 
Stephen A. Douglas, reference..239 

Volk, Leonard W. Studio in the 


Portland Block, Chicago. ........ 240 
Ww. 

Wabash County, Nlinois —..........610 
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Wabash Railroad 
Wabash River........32, 33, 34, 35, 38, 
43, 44, 270, 274, 277, 459, 552 
Wabash Valley 
Wabash Valley. Beckwith, Hiram 
W. Historical sketches of part 
of the Wabash Valley, address 
of Hiram W. Beckwith delivered 
before the Old Settlers’ meet- 
nig in Danville, IlJinois, Sep- 
tember 5, 1878, contributed by 
by J. O. Cunningham 
Waddleton, (Captain), Paul. War 


of the Revolutions 297 
Wadsworth, Julia E., wife of 

Theodore Chapman .................... 190 
Wadsworth, (Captain) Solomon. 


War of the Revolution.............. 
Wagner, Michael. Early settler 
of Vermilion County, Illinois... 43 
Wagstaff, Thomas Edward. The 
Greatness of Lincoln 
Waible, J. H. Attended the Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debate at Charles- 
ton, September 18, 1858............ 233 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City ul 
Walker, C. A., of Macoupin Coun- 


ty Tiinois: ce cseee eee ee 582 
Walker, Cyrus, of Macomb, IIli- 
O18 kc. ei See 57 
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Walker, (Mrs.) Edwin S........ 46, 288, 
346, 440. 

Walker, (Mrs.) Edwin S. Sol- 
diers of the American Revyo- 
lution buried in Illinois, list 


compiled: Dya.-cee 46-54, 288-299 
440-447. 
Walker, Will, Member of Jer- 


seyville ‘“Wide-Awakes”............ 577 
Waller, (Prof.) Elbert, Superin- 

tendent Schools, Albion, Illi- 
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Walton, (Col.) Cahart. War of 
the Revolution 222 445 
Wanita, Yankton Chief ................ 398 
Wapelo, Sac and Fox Chief ........ 400 
War, European Wart....-.......--:cscsesee 501 


War of the Revolution........ 46, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 114; 116, 22S 150i ae Ge. 
199, 222, 269, 281, 282, 
289, 290, 291, 
386, 387, 388, 
479, 482, 500, 
625. 
Footnote 

War of the Revolution. Albany 
County, Militia, Eighth Regi- 
ment, State of New York........ 

War of the Revolution. Battle of 
Brandywine, September 11, 
Late 

War of the Revolution. 
Bunker Hill <....c 

War of the Revolution. 
Camden 

War of the Revolution. 
Charleston 

War of the Revolution. 
Clover Lick 

War of the Revolution. Battle 
of Eutaw Springs........ 53, 115, 299, 
441. . 

War of the Revolution. Battle of 
Germantown ................ 115, 118, 297 

War of the Revolution. Battle of 
Guilford, Court House........ 115, 
290, 441. 

War of the Revolution. Battle 
of Gulf Mills 

War of the Revolution. Battle of 
Haw River 

War of the Revolution. Battle of 
King’s Bridge 

War of the Revolution. Battle of 
King’s Mountain........ 288, 298, 299, 
442. 

War of the Revolution. Battle of 
Monmouth 


War of the Revolution. 
New York 


War of the Revolution. 
Ramsour’s Mill 

War of the Revolution. Battle of 
SArALOR REG. 269, 291, 441 

War of the Revolution. Battle of 
White Marsh 

War of the Revolution. 
White Plains 

War of the Revolution. 
Yorktown 

War of the Revolution. Daugh- 
ters of the American Reyvolu- 
TON mee 160, 176, 222, 443, 502, 
505, 625. 

War of the Revolution. Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Illinois Chapter, Year 
Books 1915-1916, Chicago, Gene- 
so, Peoria, Urbana 

War of the Revolution. Decatur 
Stephen. Stephen Decatur 
Chapter D. A. R., Decatur, IIli- 
nois 

War of the Revolution. Danville, 
Illinois, Governor Bradford 
Chapter D. A. R. unveil monu- 
ment and drinking fountain to 
soldiers of the Revolution bur- 
ied in Vermilion County........ 443, 
447, 499, 503. 

War of the Revolution. French 
at Kaskaskia loyal to the 
American cause in the war of 
LHGm EL OVOLUGL OTN ses eertcn seers ee coe 

War of the Revolution. Hook, 
Paulus. Expedition against, 
War of the Revolution............... 115 

War of the Revolution. Illinois 
Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution. Footnote 

War of the Revolution. Illinois’ 
soldiers of the American Revo- 
lution buried in Illinois, lists 
compiled by Mrs. Edwin S. 

Vy AEH Wes) oh sees 46,-54, 288-299, 440- 
447, 

War of the Revolution. Indiana 
Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion 

War of the Revolution, Lexing- 


Battle of 
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War of the Revolution. Mary- 

land, Sixth Maryland Regiment, 

War of the Revolution ........ 50, 51 


War of the Revolution. Massa- 
chusetts, Committee of Safety..282 
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War of the Revolution. Minute 
men who marched at the Lex- 
ington Alarm 


War of the Revolution. National 
Society, D. A. R. Memorial 
Continental Hall, Washington, 
10} (© 1 


War of the Revolution. National 
Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution 

War of the Revolution. New 
Hampshire troops in_................... 

War of the Revolution. New Jer- 
sey troops in 

War of the Revolution. 
York State troops in........ 51, 62, 53 

War of the Revolution. 
York State, Albany County, 
Militia, Eighth Regiment.......... 

War of the Revolution. New 
York State. Fifth Regiment 


53 
53 


War of the Revolution. 
York State, Van Veghten Reg- 
iment 

War of the Revolution. Ninety- 
six, skirmish at, reference........ 446 

War of the Revolution. Parson’s 
Continentals, reference.............. 288 

War of the Revolution. Peake, 
John. Diary of John Peake, 
Revolutionary Soldier, with 
introduction and notes, By 
Harold F. Crookes 

War of the Revolution. 
ki’s Loyal Legion 

War of the Revolution. Quarter 
House, skirmish at 

War of the Revolution. Siege of 
Boston, reference to ................ 282 

War of the Revolution. Soldiers 
of the American Revolution 
buried in Illinois, list compiled 
by Mrs. E. S. Walker........ 46-54, 
288-299, 440-447. 

War of the Revolution. Sons of 
the American Revolution........ 
4h ete ae Be La Bs 281, 286, 614, 616 

War of the Revolution. Stratton 
Island, skirmish at, reference..446 

War of the Revolution. Straw- 
berry Fields, skirmishes at, 
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War of the Revolution. Virginia 
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War of 1812........ 33, 50, 86, 139, 175, 
176, 301, 390, 469, 480, 516, 517, 
518, 550. 
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War of 1812. Battle of New Or- 


TGA Susteren, £75; 276 
War of 1812. Battle of Tippeca 
MiGC Pe ee. ee eet eden 390 


War of 1812. Brown, Lizzie M. 
The Pacification of the Indians 
of Illinois After the War of 
a Ba yer ee i eR as LS a es 550-558 


War of 1812. “Pelican Flag.” 
Battle scarred colors of War of 
1812, State of Illinois returned 


EN MOULTON Ege et eee 341-342 
War of 1812. United States 
Daughters of 1812 ............ 139, 341 


War, Black Hawk War, 18382........ 518 

War with Mexico ........ 154, 169, 185, 
186, 286, 342, 451, 480. 

Woar with Mexico. Illinois, Kane 


County. Company Ny views 480 
War with Mexico. Mormons en- 
UTE cee ne oe OME bin te ep es Ree 286 


War of the Rebellion ....57, 143 , 154, 
LOT; 162, AGG, 169: 171, L744, At5; 
185, 186, 285, 286, 287, Sid Lod ty 
324, 329, 338, 335, 340, 841, 342, 
344, 366, 420, 421, 425, 426, 437, 
448, 466, 478, 479, 480, 491, 499, 
564, 567, 601, 602, 610, 618, 619, 
626. 

War of the Rebellion Army of 
the Cumberland, Wilder’s Bri- 


85,06: oe ee oe 426 
War of the Rebellion. Army of 
the eP oteind Gy 20 eee cee 485 
Wer of tre Rebellion. Atlanta 
Gampaien” cance Be ee 426 
Wer of the Rebellion. Battle of 
Ball SOB Matty ees. cea ey eee 499 


War of the Retellion. Battle of 
Black River Bridge, 1863........ 341 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 


Chickamapaiees tee eee 426 
War of the Rebellion. Pattl2 of 
Parmington eee 426 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
HOrt On WSO pee eee ee 421 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
Ont SECM Ta ose eee 421 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
AS OtUYS DUT Reece eee 485 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
JONCSHOLOm aks ee 329 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
New Hope Church ............--..-.---- 329 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
Pea Ridge, Missouri 2....2..4... 485 


War of the Rebellion. Battle of 


Pittsburg Landing 2 eee 421 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
ReCSACA iececceeeias..2. 329 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
Rocky Face... 329 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
Shiloh ..4..0......0..00ee 335 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
Stone River ........2 eee 426 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
Swamp Creek, Georgia.............. 329 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
Tullahoma, :..........0 eee 426 
War of the Rebellion. Battle of 
Wilson Creek ....2 3 485 


War of the Rebellion. Camp 
Hammond, on the line of the 
C. B. & Q. Railroad, between 
Aurora and Burlington, Ili- 
1X0): EEE 484 
War of the Rebellion. Confeder- 
ate prison at Rock Island, IJi- 
nois, eddress on, by Sherm2n 
W. ‘Searle 2... eee 162, 340 
Wear of the Rebellion. Dunham 
Post, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Decatur, Tlinois............ 174 
War of the Rebellion, Fort Don- 
CISON: .vcieis tote 421, 426 


War of the Rebellion. Grand 
Army of the Republic........ 175, 426 
War of the Rebellion. Illinois in 
the Civil War. Address by 
Doctor Charles B. Johnson, 
reference. 2.200 eee 162, 340 
War of the Rebellion. I'linois 
State Sixth Illinois Cavalry.....171 
War of the Rebellion. Ilinois 
State, Seventh Illinois Volvn- 
teer Infantry «12.4 eee 483, 484 
War of the Rebellion. Tlinois 
is Highth Illinois Caval- 
piblensebads Suc oeeee 480, 484, 486 
War of the Rebellion. Illinois 
State. Sixteenth Illinois Volun- 
teeer Regiment ..........2...2.---- 57, 286 
War of the Rebellion. Illinois 
State, Seventeenth Cavalry....486 
War of the Rebellion. Illinois 
State Twenty-first Regiment 
Tiinoeis Volunteer Infantry......425 
War of the Rebellion. Illinois 
State, Twenty-Seventh Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry 2.2 oad. 


War of the Rebellion. Illinois 
State, Thirty-Sixth Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry.............. 484, 485 


War of the Rebellion. Tlinois 
State Thirty-Ninth Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry .................2.... 157 

War of the Rebellion. Illinois 


State, Fifty-second Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry 
War of the Rebellion Illinois 
State, Sixty-Sixth Illinois Vol- 
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War of the Rebellion Illinois 
State Highty-seventh Illinois 
Wolumteer Infantry) 2.-.-----s..----. 610 
Wer of the Rebellion. Illinois 
State, Ninety-eighth Illinois 
WOlMPeGr Tfantry:. c..cccsesce--e<e-c 426 
War of the Rebellion § TIllinois 


S'ate. One Hundred Fighteenth 
Tllinois Volunteer Infantry........ 286 


War of the Rebellion. Illinois 
State, One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-fourth Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry 

War of the Rebellion Illinois 
State One-Hundred and Thirty- 
fifth IWinois Volunteer Infan- 
try 

Wer of the Rebellion Tlinois 
State. Capt. George F. Wheeler 
claims to be the first men in 
Wino‘s to enlist in the War of 
the Rehellion 

Wear of the Rebellion Illinois 
State Kane County Soldiers 
and Sailors Monument. wn- 
veiled 

Wer of the Rebellion Illinois 
Women’s Relief Cerns mark 
site of the organization of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, 
Decatur. Illinois 

War of the Rebellion. Morgan, 
{Mrs.) Theodore, Army Nurse, 
celebrated her one hundredth 


birthday anniversary............ 154-158 
War of the R2bellion. Mormons 
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War of tre Rebellion. New York 
One Hundred and _  Seven- 
teenth New York Volunteer 
Regiment in 

War of the Rebellion. “Pelican” 
Fag carried through War of 
the Rebellion 
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War of the Rebellion. Post 20, 
Grand Army of the Republic, 
Aurora, Illinois 


War of the Rebellion. Red River 
Campaign 

War of the Rebellion. Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Reunion Associa- 
tion of Southern Illinois.......... 426 


War of the Rebellion. Tennes- 
see, State Flag of the Eigh- 
teenth Regiment, Tennessee, 
returned to the State by the 
PILALOLOLS DIM OlRecatn eee eee 327-336 


War of the Rebellion. Vicksburg. 
Capture of, July 4, 1863............ 426 


War of the Rebellion. Vicksburg 
siege, of 
War of the Rebellion. Women’s 
Relief Corrs: National Con- 
WODSIOMSI LOL ZOU 4 oo, cc scaccecennee te 177 
Ward, (Cantain), Samuel 
War of the Rebellion 
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the Revolution —222 eee 295 
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Revolntion: cs eee es 174 
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Woods, Robert Mann, assists in 
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Woodville, Mich. —............... 157, 158 
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War of the Revolution _.......... 293 
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Wright, J. S. Attended the Lin- 
coln - Douglas Debate at 
Charleston, Sept. 18, 1858_......... 323 
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necticut ........ 17, 356, 456, 457, 504 
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